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BARSANUPHIUS : 


Academic Exactitude - Words in 
need of Translation 

Anne Landers and Samson! 

Clergy Dog in Crisis, The 

Congratulatory letters to the 
Eqdivor. = proving their 
authenticity 

Interviewing Methuselah in his 
970th year! 

Philosophy - definitions of 
modern terminology! 

Sermon Titles 

"You Were Asking?" 
- a one-time only column! 


Activating the Passive Church: 
Diagnosis and Treatment 
by Lyle E. Schaller 
Book of Bebb, The 
by Frederick Buechner 
But This Is Our War 
by Grace Morris Craig 
Called to Witness, Vol. II: 
Profiles of Canadian 
Presbyterians 
edited by W. Stanford Reid 
Christian World, The: A 
Social and Cultural History 
of Christianity 
edited by Geoffrey 
Barraclough 


Reviewer 
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John Congram 
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Brian Fraser 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada Archives 


https://archive.org/details/per-pr-1982 


BOOK REVIEWS. ..continued 


Company of Women, The 
by Mary Gordon 
Congregations Alive: 
Practical Suggestions for 
Bringing Your Church to 
Life Through Partnership 
in Ministry 
by Donald P. Smith 
Court, Kirk and Community: 
Scotland 1470-1625 
by Jenny Wormald 
Decline and Fall of The Roman 
Church, The 
by Malacht Martin 
Drop-In Speaks Out, A 
by Louts H. Fowler 
Employment of a Church 
Musician, The: A Guide for 
Canadian Churches 


Prepared by the Committee on 


the Professional Status of 
Church Musicians, The Royal 


Canadian College of Organists 


Expendable Mary Slessor, The 
by James Buchan 
Feast of Life, The 


(A theological reflection on 
the theme - Jesus Christ the 


Life of the World) 
by John Poulton 

First Four Years are the 
Hardest, The 
by Michael Putney 

Fitzhenry §& Whiteside Book of 
Quotations, The 


Edited by Robert I. Fitzhenry 


Flying Scotsman, The 
by Sally Magnusson 
Freedom of Simplicity 
by Richard J. Foster 
Fund-raising Projects with a 
World Hunger Emphasis 
by Paul Longacre 
Furnace of Renewal 
by George Mallone 
Garden of Children, A 
by Barbara Corbett 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Godric 
by Frederick Buechner 
"Go Make Learners" 
by Robert Brow 
Grace Notes and Other Fragments 
by Joseph Sittler 
Great Code, The: The Bible and 
Literature 
by Northrop Frye 
Harper's World of the New 
Testament 
by Edwin Yanaucht 
Henry Cooke 
by Finlay Holmes 
Holy Blood, Holy Grail 
by Michael Baigent, 
Richard Leigh and 
Henry Lincoln 
Homesteads and Happiness 
by Eckville and District 
Historical Soctety 
Hymn Stories, 101 
by Kenneth W. Osbeck 
Images of Life 
(An invitation to Bible Study) 
Produced by the World Council 
Of Churches 
Jonathan You Left Too Soon 
by David B. Biebel 
King of the Confessors 
by Thomas Hoving 
Kingship and Unity: 
Scotland 1000-1306 
by G. W. S. Barrow 


Life and Times of Greg Clark, The 


by Jock Carroll 
Listen America! 
by Jerry Falwell 
Mainline Churches and the 
Evangelicals 
by Richard G. Hutcheson, Jr. 
Nicene Creed Illumined by Modern 
Thought, The 
by Geddes MacGregor 
Peter, The Fisherman: Ruth, The 
Harvest Girl - retold from the 
Bible 
by Carine MacKenzie 
Power to Choose: Canada's 
Energy Options 
by GATT-Fly 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Religious Right and The Christian 
Faith, The 
by Gabriel Fackre 
Ruth, The Harvest Girl: 
Peter, The Fisherman - retold 
from the Bible 
by Carine MacKenzie 
Sacred Journey, The 
by Frederick Buechner 
Voices in Time 
by Hugh MacLennan 
What a Friend we have in Jesus 
by Foster Meharry Russell 
World of Difference, A: 
Following Christ beyond your 
Cultural Walls 
by Thom Hopler 


CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF THE MONTH: 


"Birthday Party for the Christian 
Church'"' 
- Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, Montreal, Quebec. 


Mid-week Summer Services: An 
attack on the Blahs 
- Fallingbrook Church, 
Scarborough, Ontario. 


Religion in Life Programme 
- Calvin Church, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Staying in Touch with The Record 
- Calvin Church, North Bay, 
Ontario. 
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ECCLESIASTES 3:15 


Gloomy opinion on the state of 
the economy 
- Harper's Weekly (1857) 


Problem of the Cities, The 
- The Presbyterian Record, 
September, 1904 


"Why I am a Presbyterian" 
by Walter Bryden, 
Principal of Knox College 
(1934) - an excerpt. 


EDITORIALS: 


Absence of Adolescents, The 

Delayed Tribute, A 

Fundamental Problem, A 

How "conservative" Are We? 

Human Side of Easter, The 

Disout.OfsLiT 2 

In the Aftermath of Christmas 

Signs of the Church 

Social Character of Faith 

The Mute talking to the Deaf? 

Two Decisions 

Olscan t just ‘Turn On" 
Christmas! 
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Border, The 

On Golden Pond 
Ragtime 

Shoot the Moon 
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FROM THE MODERATOR: 


African Presbyterians 

From the Retiring Moderator 
I Wish We Had Been There 
Peace from Faith, not Fear 


FRONT COVERS: 


"Ascension of Christ" in stained 
Rass St. Jon Ss eChurch, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Christmas Candle 

Closed Doors 

Fall forest scene 

Holy Communion elements 

Nuclear War? 

Presbyterian Church Sign 

Smith, Dr. Wayne A. 

- Moderator of the 108th 
General Assembly - 
accompanied by his wife, 
Dorothy. 

Stained-glass window - Westmount 
Park United Church 

View from the Trap Door, A 

Weary Weed 


GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Additional Minister, The 
And Shall We Not Receive Evil? 
Being a Christian in Public Life 
Canada as host of Sixth Assembly, 
Aec.ce, i Vancouver, &.C. 
Celebration 
Children as Members of the 
Christian Community: (The Ada 
Adams Memorial Lecture - Ewart 
College, Toronto, Ont., 1981) 
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Author 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. ..continued 


Chips Are Coming, The 

Christian Festival '82 

Christian Festival/Festival 
Chrétien '82 

Christian Hope: Nuclear Threat: 
Church Duty - a rebuttal and 
amplification 

Christmas in the Gestapo Camp 

Churchman's view from Ireland, A 

Clergy do not a Hymn-book Make, 
The (Just check our Book of 
Praise) 

Cross and Crusade 

Destruction and Liberation 

Different Road, A 

Divorce in the Manse 

Earth-keeping: Nature and 
Christian responsibility 

Evangel Hall: "Good Acoustics" 

Facts and Statistics about the 
W.A.R.C. 

Forgotten Woman, The 

"God Said" - a Hym 

Imminent Destruction as a 
pastoral concern 

Irish Assembly, The 

Is it me or the Minister? 

Lambs and Wolves 

Lasting Beauty for Stained-glass 
Windows 

Ministers in Prison? 

- Incarcerations in Korea 
Ministry of Light, A: The John 
Milton Society for the Blind 

. in Canada 

Of "Pantycelyn", ''Gymanfas" and 
other Welsh Wonders 

"O Love that wilt not let me go" 
- the Centenary of George 
Matheson's hymn 

One Shot Wonders 

Place’ for: Jackie, A 


Presbyterianism in Australia 
Providence and Providences 
Scottish Assembly, The 
Solitudes No Longer 


Author 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


So your Minister may soon be 
leaving 

Star Wars over the Star of 
Bethlehem 

Strangers from the East 

OmViSte OY not. CO. VISIC: 
that is the question 

Trek Back Through Time, A 

W.A.R.C. and Me, The: a 
iyroeSetripsto.the 
ecumenical big time 

Where shall wisdom be found? 

"Which of you shall be greatest?" 

"Yet saints their watch are 
keeping" 

Young Passenger Boards the good 
ship "Oikoumene", A 


GLEANINGS: 


INTERVIEWS: 


Hall, Kenneth, 
- Campaign Director of Knox 
College Campaign for 
capital funds. 


MacDonald, Rev. Dr. Donald C., 
- Principal Clerk of General 
Assembly and Secretary of 
Administrative Council. 
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Interviewer 


INTERVIEWS. ..continued 


Patterson, Gordon, James Ross Dickey 
- Vice-Chairman of Knox College 
Campaign for capital funds. 
Sauer, Rev. Dr. James B., James Ross Dickey 
- Co-ordinator of the Committee 
on Church Growth to Double 

in the Eighties. 


Author 


MEDITATIONS: Bruce Miles 

Are you happy? 

Battle for Basics, The 

"Dearly Beloved..." 

Doom, gloom and the Word of 
the Lord 

Holy Indigestion 

Listen! 

Missing something? 

On the matter of money 

Surprised! 

Waiting game, The 

What about me? 


MISSIONS: 

"Beyond Brokenness": Zegerius' Hans Zegerius 
rebuttal (to the Secretary 
for Mission Education) 

Evangel Hall: "Good Acoustics" 

India reunion 

People of the Pacific Islands, 
The 

Presbyterian mission in 
Northwestern Canada 

W.A.R.C. mini-conference at 
church offices, hosted by 
the Board of World Mission. 
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MUSIC REVIEWS: 


Cockburn, Bruce : No innocent 


bystander 
Demonic messages in Rock 


Dylan, Bob : 
Prophet 


Still the Angry 


Failure of Christian Rock, The 


New Day : The Knox Singers 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


Soviet infiltration of Russian 
Orthodox Church 

Synod of Saskatchewan - 
report of 1981 meeting 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston - 
report of 1981 meeting 


Moderatorial candidates for 
108th General Assembly 
New ecumenical body formed 

Paisley denounced 


C.C.C. issues statement on 
Poland 

India Reunion 

Local church and the electronic 
church 

Presbyterian Mission in 
Northwestern Canada 


Synod of Manitoba § N.W. Ontario: 


report of 1981 meeting 
Texts chosen for Bible Study at 
W.A.R.C. Meeting in Ottawa 


Presbyterian couple host radio 
programme 

Survey finds Christianity 
waning 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS... continued 


Ewart College Convocation 
Knox College : 138th Convocation 
News from Ireland S. W. Murray 
Presbyterian College, The : 
115th Convocation 
Presbyterian Record achieves 
goal 


toGeand IFC sign historic accord 

Members of Vancouver Island 
Presbytery tour Israel 

Record wins awards 


Archimedes Award Foundation 


established 
CCC Fifth Triennial Assembly 
Christian Festival '82 Tom Dickey 
Scottish Assembly, The John B. Logan 


First Woman Minister ordained 
in Nigeria 
(Rev. Mgbeke George Okore) 
Irish Assembly, The S. W. Murray 
PeGnce/C.BeG. production 
receives honorable mention 
W.C.C. Assembly (VI) - Vancouver, 
1983 


Canadian Bible Society announces 
new head 
(Rev. William R. Russell) 
PCUS and UPCUSA : General Presbyterian Survey 
Assemblies approve reunion 
United Church of Canada elects 
new Moderator 
(Rev. Clarke MacDonald) 


Church leaders condemn Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon 

Crieff Hills offers help to 
unemployed 

Order of Deaconesses, The : 
1982 Biennial Council 

Presbyterian Churches on 
CBC's "Meeting Place" 

W.A.R.C. mini-conference at 
church offices 
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tarWars over 
the Star of Bethlehem .-.- 


iy. 


Each January brings with it the Feast of Epiphany, 
the manifestation of The Messiah to the Gentiles, in 
the person of the Magi or ‘‘Wise Men’’. We are told 
that they were guided to their destination by a star. 


Robert E. Osborne 


hand, my young son asked, ‘‘Where are you 
going, dad?”’ 

“*1’m off to give a lecture,’’ I said. 

‘*What on?”’ 

“‘The Star of Bethlehem,’’ I replied. He looked 
puzzled. 

‘What can you say about that?’’ 

‘‘Well, you know, I raise all the questions about 
what it was and whether it was a planet or a superstar 
or a meteor or whatever.”’ 

‘*Gee, dad, why can’t you just let it be a star?”’ 

Out of the mouths of babes. Well, why not? For 
many people that is enough. The Bible says it was a 
star doesn’t it? For them there is no need to probe 
further. Leave the star wars to the biblical pundits. 
But some of us, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 


A s I was leaving the house, my briefcase in my 


e notice that of the four Gospel writers only 

Matthew mentions the Christmas star. 

‘‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Herod the King, behold, wise 
men from the East came to Jerusalem, saying, 
‘Where is he who has been born king of the Jews? 
For we have seen his star in the East, and have come 
to worship him’.’’ (Matt. 2:1-3) Biblical scholars are 
quick to point out that Matthew was more concerned 
with theology than astronomy. Was there really a 
superstar shining over Bethlehem on that first 
Christmas or was Matthew supplying a proof-text for 
Balaam’s prophecy — ‘‘There shall come a star out 


of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel.’” — 


(Numbers 24:17b)? 

Furthermore, in ancient times no king worth his 
salt would think of being born without a ‘‘star’’ to 
announce his arrival. Alexander the Great, 
Mithridates and William the Conqueror all had stars 
to herald their births. Matthew would be following 
ancient custom by recording that a star announced 


Comet Arend-Roland (1957). 


the birth of the Messiah — the King of the Jews. 

Let us assume that there was some astronomical 
phenomenon as a basis for the Christmas star, as 
Matthew says. Then what was it? Possibly the silliest 
answer that has ever been given is that of the Russian 
V. Zaitsev who suggested that the Christmas star was 
a spaceship bringing cosmonaut Jesus to visit planet 
Earth! 

Another answer was suggested by Johannes 
Kepler, the German astronomer, back in the seven- 
teenth century. He said the Christmas star might 
have been a super nova. These occur when giant stars 
cave in toward their centres and then bounce back in 
a terrific explosion causing a brilliant flash in the sky 
— like a celestial flash bulb popping. Kepler actually 
saw just such a happening in the year 1604. 

However, Kepler’s own favourite hypothesis was 
that Matthew’s star was a conjunction of several 
bright planets. He actually saw Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars in just such a close encounter of this kind in the 
years 1603 and 1604. A conjunction like this is a very 
rare occurrence — only about every 900 years — and 
Kepler calculated backward and discovered that such 
a massing of these three bright planets had occurred 
in the years 7-6 B.C. This is a little too early for 
Jesus’ birth, but we must remember that our calendar 
is about four years out, due to the poor mathematics 
of a monk in the sixth century. One copy of the 
Apocryphal Gospel of James speaks of the ‘‘stars’’ 
the Magi saw. 


not surprising that a comet has also been sug- 

gested as the identity of the Christmas star. A 
comet moves fairly slowly across the heavens and 
trails a long tail behind it like a kite. This would fit in 
well with the star the Magi followed because it must 
have taken them several months to travel from their 
homeland in Persia to Jerusalem following the trade 
routes of the time. Lawrence of Arabia is said to have 
made a similar journey in a little over two weeks ona 
racing camel. 

The King James Version calls them ‘‘Wise Men’’ 
but the New English Bible translation of 
‘Astrologers’? is a better rendering of the Greek 
magoi from which we derive our Latin-English usage 
of Magi. The Magi were probably Zoroastrian 
astrologers. An interesting sidelight on this fact is 
that when the Persians invaded the Holy Land in the 
seventh century, they spared the Basilica of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem from destruction because there 
was a golden mosaic over the doorway depicting the 
Magi wearing Persian headdress. Catacomb pain- 


Crees have always fascinated people, so it is 


Continued on page 17 
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EDITORIAL 


In the aftermath of Christmas 


consummating anything, no season makes Christianity seem at least 


T: those who hover about the fringes of faith, flirting but never 


almost plausible more than Christmas. 

However diluted by the sweet essence wrung out or distilled from warm 
wallets and cold credit cards, the new wine of the Gospel remains potent 
enough to burst the old wine-skins of world-weariness and cynicism, even 
if the subsequent ‘‘mess’’ is wiped up and forgotten before the bills roll in. 
The attempts of the world and the Devil to jam the music that the angels 
sang, to bury it in the rump-a-pum-pum of a hundred little drummer boys, 
and a thousand more, no longer boys, but drumming away none the less as 
they peddle their ecstatic bargains on paper, speaker and screen, never 


quite succeed. 


People gorge themselves on 
food, drink, and even larger 
dollops of sentiment. Beauty, even 
in small doses, blinds the eye used 
to the twinkle of the world’s tinsel 
and sentiment provides a screen. 
Truth, unpalatable to those living 
on a diet of man-made additives 
must, even in tiny portions, be 
sugar-coated. 

Hence, the camera filming 
‘“How The World Sees It’’ dwells 
long and lovingly on the faces of 
children, visions of Christmas 
catalogues dancing in their heads 
— just try passing off sugar plums 
— and on ‘‘sweet little Jesus boy.”’ 
Maybe, in this winter of financial 
freezes, the well-modulated words 
of a narrator, in a sympathetic 
voice-over commentary, point out 
that the Holy Family had a 
housing problem too. 

God’s script is infinitely more 
realistic, subtle, and full of sur- 
prises. The Christian Year and the 
biblical narrative provide 
something stronger than _ black 
coffee to sober up the sentiment- 
saturated reveller. We decompress 
instantly if we remember St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26, or, 
pitifully, ‘“‘Boxing Day.’’ 
Wrestling with the wreckage 
around the Christmas tree, we do 
well to remember the young man 


who suffered more than _ in- 
digestion. The day after Christmas 
was a wise choice for the feast of 
the first Christian martyr. The 
stones that reduced flesh and bone 
to pulp and after a while — 
perhaps as long as it takes to clear 
away the dishes — brought an end 
to his life, were Christmas gifts as 
well. And of course it wasn’t long 
after the nativity that the small 
family had to travel — no pre- 
boarding assistance of friendly 
flight attendant, just a matter of 
throwing together what they had 
and getting out — to a strange 
country, a strange language and an 
uncertain ‘‘economic forecast.’’ 
Behind them they would leave a 
village where, not long after, the 
local despot, in an act quite in 
keeping with his temperament, 
would treat the mothers of baby 
boys under two to the sight of 
soldiers with swords’ drawn, 
methodically going about changing 
the statistics. 

The script rolls on to-day. The 
Presbyterian Church in South 
Africa has taken an initiative in 
declaring that it will defy the 
government ban on _inter-racial 
marriage. Any minister per- 


_forming such a marriage will be 


punished by a fine of up to 600 
pounds sterling...and a whipping. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the | 
magazine, we can read of Korean 
Christians who, as a consequence 
of Christmas, find themselves 
freezing in jails, ‘‘interrogated’’ 
from time to time. Dr. Kao of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, 
has to look forward to several 
more Christmases in jail. God 
knows, and in that fact lies their 
sole comfort, how many Christians 
languish in ‘‘mental hospitals’’ 
and other clever variations of the 
Gulag Archipelago behind the iron 
curtain. 

This is not to say that we must 
search for persecution to find 
authenticity in our faith. Violence 
to people is not the sure and simple 
sign of a righteous struggle 
...witness the thuggery of the 
mindless, nameless IRA Provos 
and the bitter and blasphemous 
rantings of ‘‘Free Presbyterian’’ 
Ian Paisley. (Interesting name, 
‘‘Free Presbyterian’’: neither free, 
since hatred imprisons, rather than 
liberates; nor Presbyterian — 
having neither any official con- 
nection with the Presbyterian 
Church of Northern Ireland nor 
with any other major Presbyterian 
body, ordained by no Presbytery 
and possessing the ‘‘academic’”’ 
credentials — honorary at that — 
from a fever swamp of theological 
know-nothingism passing itself off 
as a seminary/university in the 
southern U.S.) 

No, this cold-shower of post- 
Christmas reflections will, I hope, 
serve other purposes. 

First, it should place our 
problems, I mean those of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, in 
perspective. We have been exer- 
cized and will continue to be, 
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Scots wha hae? 


I have read with great interest 
the article by Dr. Tom Torrance, 
‘‘A Right-About-Turn for the 
Kirk,’’ (page 30, November 
Record). 

On the first page of the article, 
Dr. Torrance goes on to say, ‘“The 
cauld kail het again.’ 

You sir, in an editor’s note go on 
to explain to the reader the 
meaning of the above by the 
following, ‘‘cold cabbage yet 
again.”’ 

May I be permitted to correct 
your explanation as follows? 

As written by Dr. Torrance: 
‘‘cauld kail het again’’ ... your 
correction or explanation, ‘‘cold 
cabbage yet again.”’ 

The name Dickey suggests a 
Scottish heritage, I wonder. 

Cauld ... ‘*Cold’’) 

Kail ... ‘‘Broth’’) 

Het ... ‘‘Hot’’) 

Cold broth hot again 

Meaning, of course, the broth 
had been made ready in a large 
quantity, what was not used at the 
first sitting was allowed to get 
cold, and for a subsequent meal, 
was warmed over again. 

Tom Hamilton, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Ed. note: My sincere thanks to Mr. 


LETTERS 


Hamilton. Though the Dickey 
family has Scots-Ulster roots, we 
have been in Canada for several 
generations and have long since 
lost the ‘“‘language.’’ I conferred 
with several colleagues in church 
offices whose ties with the ‘‘auld 
sod’? were more recent. The 
consensus was the_ incorrect 
translation printed. 

There is a lesson somewhere here 
but I’m not going to draw it! 

Thanks also to Mr. Glen Sinclair 
of Scarborough, Ont. 


Yes, Virginia, there 
really is a ‘‘Biff’’ 


In answer to a question in the 
October Record (a movie review by 
Tom Dickey), yes there really is a 
person nicknamed ‘“‘Biff.’? My 
parents registered my name at 
birth as Wilfred Douglas, but until 
now only my closest friends have 
known my given names. Since the 
age of two I have been ‘‘Biff’’ 
except to al” very” -praper 
schoolteacher and my mother 
when she used to call me Wilfred in 
frustration, exasperation or both. 
Even the late Professor Allan 
Farris who presented’ our 
graduating class did not know 
what the W.D. stood for until my 


name appeared on the graduation © 
diploma. It seems that nicknames — 


are not suitable for university | 


degrees and seminary diplomas. 
I hope you will note that the 
second name is Douglas. 
(Rev.) Wilfred Douglas Jarvis, | 
(a man nicknamed “‘Biff’’), | 
Tillsonburg, Ont. | 


Congratulations, and 
a plea for tolerance 


Congratulations Sir! I was very 


pleased to read your reply in our | 


September Record to the Readings 
regarding our having articles from, 
and associations with, the Catholic 
Church. 

My late husband, the Rev. K. | 
Cameron Allard, left the active | 
ministry for this reason — he could 
not stand the intolerance and 
bigotry that some of the members 
had. True, they were few, but just 
enough to make him feel that he 
was not doing the job of trying to” 
bring all peoples together. He had 
been in the Army as a padre and 
when he was discharged he then 
went into the business world where 
he felt he could do more good and 
have the companionship of more | 
normal and rational thinking — 
adults. 


Watson’s Wor.p Noel Watson 


IT 1S MORE BLESSED | | 
To GIVE THAN Te RECEIVE! | 
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| The mention in the Reading 
letter of Northern Ireland should 
_ be sufficient for them to see what 
their type of thinking is doing — 
are we not all God’s children and, 
_ hopefully, Christians? However, I 
_ do respect other religions as there 
_ is always something good in all. 
_ I know several Roman Catholics 
| — very sincere and good friends of 
| mine — we talk about our various 


believe that we enlighten each 
- other. 
__ What makes the Readings feel 
that the Presbyterian way is the 
only way to be a good Christian? 
*Personally, I do not care what 
colour or faith my friends are so 
_ long as they, like myself, do try to 
do a little kindness along the way. 
Is that not the purpose of our 
mbeing here — not to be “‘ni 


nit 
picking’’? I am too busy and have 

too much on my mind of real 
concern to be bothered with people 
who have not learned to look for 
the good in each other. 

I am happy to see the open- 
mindedness of the Record. We 
must try to accept each other as we 

are — no one is perfect. But if this 
cannot be achieved our hope of 


' survival for ourselves and the 


_ church is very slim indeed. 
(Mrs.) Maude Moore, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Appreciates review 


I am grateful for the review by 
the Rev. Wallace Whyte of the 
book, ‘‘Yes, Virginia, there is right 
and wrong,’’ in the October ’81 
issue of The Presbyterian Record. 
It is gratifying to see that 
Presbyterian Publications makes 
this available and I have already 
_ purchased one. I was prepared for 
‘the author, Dr. Kathleen Gow’s 
concern over the content of the 
moral values education as I had 


_ previously read The Siecus Circle 


by Claire 


' Chambers’ about 
humanism. However, what im- 
presses me about Dr. Gow is her 


_ constructive recommendation to 


k 


include in the course for schools 
_ the moral values that both ancient 
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thoughts in our Faith and I do. 


and modern civilizations have long 
held in common. 

I hope that the Rev. Wallace 
Whyte’s suggestion will be heeded, 
“that every teacher in the public 
school system, and every parent 
and minister of the church should 
seriously consider the issues which 
it raises.”’ 

(Mrs.) J.L. Cock, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Puzzling issues: 
puzzling language 


In reference to Barsanuphius 
and the interview with Dr. Sauer; it 
was unbelievable that two 
responsible, intelligent courts of 
the church, Lindsay-Peterborough 
Presbytery and General Assembly, 
would waste time discussing, or 
even bringing to a vote without 
discussion, the question of 
coloured robes. 

As to the interview, in future 
issues please spare us the nonsense 
of terms such as ‘‘clergypersons,”’ 
(what is wrong with just the word 
‘‘clergy’’ to include women 
ministers), or phrases such as, I 
quote, ‘‘has helped them ‘grow’ 
their congregation’? when ap- 
parently ‘‘increase’’ or ‘‘develop’”’ 
is meant; or the phrase, ‘‘a viable 
resourcing technique’’ or ‘‘an 
adequate resourcing technique,”’ 
or ‘‘to resource a congregation.”’ 
At least if these phrases are used, 
please explain them for the benefit 
of us peasants who have not had 
the benefits and privileges of 
Knox, or McGill or Queens. 

To return to the Overture on 
coloured robes. It certainly would 
not be my intention that time and 
space in the Letters be taken up 
with a relatively unimportant 
subject. I have no_ particular 
objection to them per se except 
that it appears to be a Roman 
Catholic-Anglican innovation in 
the Presbyterian Church and 
United Church for which there is 
not the same justification as in the 
R.C. or Anglican in which the 
colours of the vestments relate to 
the observance of the church year 
in a way not practised in either the 


Presbyterian or United Churches. I 
would accept as a conclusion to the 
subject a statement from you or 
the clerk or deputy clerk of 
Assembly, or the clerk of Lindsay- 
Peterborough. I am not opposed 
to ministers conducting services in 
suit and tie or dresses with or 
without their Geneva Gowns and 
degree hoods. 

Ernest Woods, 

Hamilton, Ont. 
Ed. note: In an interview I tend not 
to interfere with the choice of 
language of my subject. 

In so far as coloured vestments 
are concerned, though I am not 
presuming to offer a divinitive 
statement, it is my impression that 
quite a few Presbyterian and 
United Churches use variations in 
colour (in the matter of robes, 
pulpit falls, etc.) to mark the 
Christian year. 


Acclaim from 
Australia 


Your October, 1981 Record has 
just arrived, and made an impact 
on the editor and staff of 
Australian Presbyterian Life. 
We’re most impressed by the tidy 
lay-out, increased size, helpful 
articles, wide-ranging appeal and 
over-all tone of the journal, and 
trust you won’t mind if we learn a 
few lessons from it. We exchange 
with all the major Presbyterian 
journals, but I do find yours the 
most interesting and helpful. 

Barsanuphius was his usual 
delightful self, and I hope you'll 
agree is worth a brief run ‘‘down 
under.”’ 

(Rev.) Bob Thomas, Editor, 
Australian Presbyterian Life, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


The new constitution 


Since no one is required to 
believe in our new constitution, it 
is hard to see a reasonable judge 
ever holding that the God section is 
in conflict with the religious 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Points on participation 


Alice Bardsley 


So now we are well into a new 
decade, approaching a new year 
and a season of club meetings, 
fund raising efforts and church 
gatherings with, in some cases, the 
additional and onerous task of 
getting new slates of officers. We 
hope it will not happen to you as it 
did to us in one of our ethnic 
groups. 

A new fireball appeared wanting 
to take on a leadership position. 
He suggested that we were old 
fogies (we admitted that) and 
bombasted us with.ideas that did 
sound progressive. This worker 
promised to revitalize our 
drooping colours, induce the 
media to give us_ intelligent 
coverage, and gave a shot in the 
arm to everything in general. 
LEAVE IT TO ME was the new 
motto. We did just that, and what 
a tangle ensued! At a last and 
crucial moment we discovered that 
our new prop did not prod the 
media because he was leaving for 
— let us say Timbuktu — in three 
days. There we were with our 
colours at half-mast and the shots 
in the arm were just useless gas. 

We would be mean if we did not 
pass on this lesson we learned to 
other folks who venture into 
community affairs. Beware of any 
one person who can_ handle 
everything, because no one can 
and you will be left clinging to the 
edge of the precipice. What 
follows is indeed the voice of 
experience. 

Once, before I became wary of 
nominating committees, I was 
asked to take a certain treasurer’s 
job. ‘‘Nothing to it,’’ a smiling 
retiree told me, ‘‘Just mark the 
intake and output and subtract 
them.’’ 


Anyone could do that (even if 


their lowest mark in school was 
arithmetic — as mine was). Do you 
know what happened to me before 
a year had passed? I found myself 
treasurer of the club, treasurer of a 
National Convention they decided 
to put on (600 invitations sent out) 
and Chairman of Registration and 
Accommodation! I found myself 
in a hassle that gave me so many 
knots in my stomach that our 
family doctor sent me to the 
hospital for x-rays. He suggested 
that I might have cancer. Thank 
you, I did not. I could have 
handled publicity so easily, or even 
the treasurership, had it been as 
simple as addition and subtraction 
as I was told. In the club, Susie 
would have been perfect for the 
job, having had training in ac- 
counting. The moral of this is to fit 
the peg to the hole. It takes a very 
few minutes to find out what each 
member is best suited for by virtue 
of their skills. Furthermore, do not 
misrepresent the amount of work 
to be done in any given position. 
Your victimized office holder will 
have spite for you for life when the 
fraud is found out. 


Beware of any one 
person who can 
handle everything, 
because no one can... 


We belonged to a group once 
that really was doing good work, 
because the field secretary knew 
well where the most good could be 
done for the most needy with the 
funds available. The snag here was 
a very capable president with a 


Gestapo approach. She allotted | 
tasks and admonished, ‘‘See that |- 
you do it right!’’ Sensitive | 


members — and they are always | 
with us — resigned. The hardy | 
there was | 


fought back and | 
unpleasantness. If a member can’t | 
handle a job without being lashed, | 
do not give that member the job. | 
There must be someone suitable 
for each position if they are | 
searched out before being ap- | 
proached. The Nominating | 
Committee have a difficult job so | 


the members must be well and | 


wisely chosen. 


Have you ever received a Club | 


notice that read: “‘A large at- | 
tendance is requested because | 
matters of importance are to be 
discussed’’? I have _ personal | 
knowledge of members who shy ]| 
away from this vague information. | 
If you need a new project, extra | 
dinners for a needy family, or new | 
curtains for the church hall, say so | 
when you send out notices. It will | 
give people time to think about | 


things and assess the value of what | 


each can do. Try also to limit your 
important matters to one or two at 
each meeting. Any meeting lasting 
more than two and one-half hours 
ceases to be a meeting and becomes 
a drag. Hold two meetings, if you 
must, rather than crowd one. 

You may find this hard to 
believe, but I attended an annual 
meeting not long ago where the 
president said to her executive, 
‘*Let us all take over for another 
year.’’ ‘‘Passed,’’ said the 
secretary and the continuing 
members clapped. The remaining | 
members, usually the best workers, — 
went home with their tongues in — 
their- cheeks. To change officers | 
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‘Beyond Brokenness’’ 


Hans Zegerius 


Personally I have no problem in 


reading material with which I must 
contend. It is part of my ongoing 
study of the Gospel. But I wrote 
with indignation about the study 
material offered by our church, as 
a pastor of people whose faith 


needs direction and enrichment, 
rather than confusion and con- 


| tradiction of biblical truth. These 


folk chose this material precisely 
because it was offered under the 
theme ‘‘Biblical Understandings of 
Mission,’’ and they found it 
unbiblical! 

I know full well that mission 
work is God’s work in the sense 
that he is the Sender, and he alone 


_ “gives the growth’’ (I Cor. 3:7). 
_ But I object to the term **God’s 
_ Mission’’ because it is not at all as 


innocent as it sounds. This term 
has consistently been linked with 
the notion that — before the 
Church appears on the scene, i.e. 
without us and in spite of us — 
God is doing his work in the midst 
of the turmoil of the nations, often 
using non-Christians to build his 


| Kingdom, working even through 


i 


-Church’s Mission’’ 


_ Frelimo, SWAPO, and Mao! That 
_ puts him ‘‘out there’’ (as his own 


ambassador!), while we are called 


~- **to join him in his Mission.’’ This 


is the why and wherefore of the 
shift from the expression ‘‘the 
to the term 
‘‘God’s Mission.’’ This shift has 
done incredible harm to our un- 
derstanding of our missionary task 
in this world. 

But let us not quibble over 
words such as ‘‘full blown.”’ 

I feel I should react, however, to 


_two aspects of the argument Mr. 


Davis puts forward. They both 
have to do with the responsibility 


_ of our national staff. 


First, our national _ staff 
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: Zegerius’ rebuttal 


sometimes tend to overlook that 
the church accepts their recom- 
mendations so often, because they 
are trusted. We call them, have 
confidence in them, and love them 
as servants of the whole church. 
But when, as in this case, a 
Secretary hides behind several 
boards and agencies and even the 
General Assembly, he seems to 
deny the responsibility which goes 
with that trust. If too many people 
become accountable, no one can 
be called to account. Is that what 
they want? 

Secondly, and more sadly, when 
teaching material that has come 
from the church’s Head Office is 
criticized, those who place it in the 
hands of the people in the pew tend 
to come up with the defense the 
open letter uses, namely that 
‘‘nowhere is it even hinted that this 
is our church’s teaching.’’ That 
really cuts no ice; witness the fact 
that our members often say to me, 
‘“‘This material comes from our 
church. It must be all right.’’ What 
can I say? ‘‘Even if our church 
offers it for your study and 
learning, remember that it is not 


If too many people 
become accountable, 


no one can be called 
to account 


what our church teaches, until it 
has come down under the Barrier 
Act?’’ Indeed, it is a sad excuse, 
and the result is the same: no one is 
accountable! 

I do not label anyone ‘‘com- 
munist,’’ hating labels as I do. But 


I am keenly aware that, at times, 
an unbiblical secularism is in 
evidence in our church’s life and 
studies, and that there is a flight 
from responsibility when someone 
puts his finger on such errors. It 
nearly always takes the form of the 
two excuses I have _ identified 
above, even when we have gone so 
far as to suggest that Mao Tse 
Tung was God’s_ ‘‘super- 
missionary’’ (1975). Surely, it is 
not the way of Christ, to gloss over 
and shrug off our mistakes with 
such flimsy arguments! 

The point which really matters, 
finally, is that the writers of these 
mission studies call for an iden- 
tification of the Kingdom of God 
with the system of communism. I 
believe I showed this clearly. But 
the Secretary refers to them as 
people ‘‘who believe God has 
called them to work tirelessly for 
signs of the Kingdom in this world 
while they wait for his coming.”’ I 
gladly count myself among people 
who so work and wait! But these 
people teach the opposite, and I 
am saddened that a leader in 
education can be so over-generous 
in ascribing the best of motives to 
people, that he can fail to see this. 
Must I quote again? ‘‘Christians 
should consider Jesus’ vision of 
the kingdom as challenging his 
followers to be God’s instruments 
in breaking ground for a new 
social order — a human society in 
this life and on this earth...’’ And 
speaking of that ‘‘new social 
order’? they add: ‘‘read 
kingdom.”’ 

The label ‘‘Biblical Un- 
derstandings of Mission’’ cannot 
baptize such unbiblical nonsense 
into Reformed theology. To follow 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Going back in time is a big thing in current 
literature and movies. Since I thought it should be 
easier for a Presbyterian to regress into a time warp 
than anybody else, I decided to try it out. 

It worked! You may not believe it, but I found 
myself interviewing Methuselah in his 970th year. 
What a story he had to tell! : 

Methuselah still seemed in fine fettle as I talked to 
him. His hearing was not in top shape, but with the 
help of a five foot ear trumpet he heard me fairly 
well. 

He began by telling me he was 969 years old. 

“Tsn’t that wonderful,’ I replied. ‘Why looking 
at you I wouldn’t have thought you were a day over 
800!”? 

“Thanks for the compliment,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
know you’re putting me on. I’ve really slowed down 
in the last few years. When I was young I used to doa 
thousand pushups a day, but ever since my 900th 
birthday I’ve had to cut down. This year I’m down to 
a measly one a day. In fact it took me all of last week 
to do half a push-up. I pushed up and couldn’t get 
down. 

‘I suppose I have to accept aches and pains at my 
age. But after nearly a millennium of pretty good 
health I’ve got a lot to be thankful for. ’’ 

“‘To what do you attribute your long life?’ I 
asked. 

‘I never did drink or smoke and I read my Bible 
every day. I call it ‘my’ Bible because I wrote quite a 
bit of the early parts myself. To be honest I didn’t 
actually write it down, but I did give a lot of in- 
formation about the olden days to a Jahwist and a 
priestly-looking fellow who used to hang out in these 
parts.’”’ 

‘‘Are there any special problems in living for 
almost a thousand years?’’ I asked. 

Methuselah was prompt and definite in his reply. 

‘‘Mid-life crisis!’’ he said. ‘‘Mid-life crisis was a 


10 


curse. You know what I mean. It’s the time when you 
realize you aren’t going to reach all your youthful 
ambitions and you have to settle for the fact that half | 
of your life is behind you.’’ 

“‘Why was that especially difficult for you?’’ I 
asked. 

“‘Well it wasn’t the mid-life crisis itself,’’ 
Methuselah said, ‘‘It was the frequency of their 
occurrence. I had my first one when I was around 50. 
But then when I lived past 100 it seemed that the 50 
one was not a real mid-life crisis so I had another 
one. They kept coming regularly about every 50 years 
after that. I really got tired of them. The big one hit 
when I was around 500. When it didn’t happen again 
I figured I was over the hump and could settle down 
to living the other half of my life in peace. It was a 
great relief.’’ 

*‘Well that certainly is a unique problem’? I said. 
**Tell me, was there a Mrs. Methuselah?’’ 

He looked somewhat wistful as he replied. ‘‘I was 
never too successful with women. I guess I wanted 
too much. If they were ‘good-lookers’ they weren’t 
‘long-livers’ and if they were ‘long-livers’ they | 
weren’t ‘good-lookers’. I had a fine one years ago » 
when my boy Lamech was born. I guess I was about 
187 years old at the time. 

“‘Since my really big mid-life crisis I’ve lived alone 
and am kind of used to not having a woman to boss 
me. In fact I’m a little worried about whether I could 
get used to it again. The big question that keeps 
coming through my mind as I get near the end of my 
days is: ‘Will there be a wife after death?’ ’’ 

My visit with Methuselah was nearing an end. ‘“‘Do 
you have any advice for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1982?’ I asked. 

*‘Sure,’’ he said. ‘‘Try and double in the 80’s if 
you can, but if you don’t make it, don’t get 
discouraged. You’re going to be around for a long 
time yet. Believe me, I should know.’’ 
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Let 
yourself 
grow! 


) Develop in discipleship and leader- 
| ship for service at this evangelical 
graduate school. 

f 

| 


Courses: 
Master of Divinity (3 yrs.) 
| Master of Theological Studies (2 yrs.) 
Certificate in Biblical Studies (1 yr.) 
Summer & Winter Intersessions 
Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


For informative calendar, write: 
Admissions Director, Dept. PR 
Ontario Theological Seminary 

25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. Canada 
M2M 4B3 


Ontario Theological Seminary 


Changing your address? 
Use our convenient 
coupon on page 49. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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A human life ts priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


Thesé children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited 
statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way-by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aL] boy LU) girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (country) 

I will send $18 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month L 
or $216 for a full year LJ. Please send more information LJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


Prov. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PR: 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 


City/Town 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Treading warily into 82 


the New Year, Canadians can be expected to 

feel a mixture of curiosity and apprehension. 
Yes, we have a new constitutional agreement. It is 
supposed to represent a fresh beginning, a rebirth of 
our Confederation and a cause for rejoicing. But 
through the rose coloured glasses there looms the 
dark outline of the oldest problem in our history, the 
place of Quebec in the Canadian confederation. 

Still, the accord signed by nine provinces and the 
federal government does represent a spectacular 
achievement. Who would have dared to believe, even 
a few months ago, that Peter Lougheed and Pierre 
Trudeau would be able to chip themselves out of 
positions that seemed cast in stone in order to agree 
on three principal items: a made in Canada con- 
stitution with an amending formula to please the 
premiers and a charter of rights to please Ottawa. 

No doubt the Supreme Court decision at the end of 
September had a great deal to do with the behaviour 
of the federal side. The nine justices ruled that the 
constitutional proposal was legal but it was not 
conventional in the sense that it did not conform with 
past practice. A majority of the provinces was 
refusing to support it. The Supreme Court did not 
like the process, the way in which the federal 
government with the support of just two provinces, 
Ontario and New Brunswick, was attempting to get 
what it wanted. So it was back to the bargaining table 
where Pierre Trudeau proceeded to baffle his critics 
by becoming a master in the art of compromise. The 
result was that each side managed to get most of what 
it wanted. 

Equally fascinating was the way in which several 
provincial governments were forced to shed what 
seemed like specious arguments on the subjects of 
women’s and natives’ rights. It was exhilarating to 
watch various women’s groups mobilize thousands 
of supporters across Canada to bombard provincial 
premiers and Prime Minister Trudeau with telephone 


: s we dip our toes in the uncharted waters of 


calls, letters and telegrams. National native 
organizations were also effective in making our 
leaders understand that they risked everlasting en- 
mity if they weren’t prepared to stop nitpicking and 
open their eyes to the correctness of the protesters’ 
positions. There was also a current of understanding 
among the public at large, especially on the women’s 
issue, that the protesters were right and the 
politicians were wrong. 

The whole exercise that began following the 
Supreme Court decision, carried on through the 
constitutional accord in November and continued 
through the debate in Parliament, was a pleasing 
display of democracy in motion. Provincial 
politicians were pulled away from pompous 
posturings and the federal side had to bend from its 
previously rigid position. The national government 
could not afford to be seen as a group of intolerant 
nasties who chose to disregard a basic decency rooted 
in Canadian political tradition: the matter of a large 
measure of provincial consent. The manner in which 
the protracted constitutional debate was wound 
down was a perfect example of what used to be called 
‘‘participatory democracy.’’ The people finally 
became involved and their voices helped propel 
governments toward consensus. 

But this hymn to harmony has to be tempered by 
the sight of Quebec sitting outside the circle. The 
Parti Quebecois government of Rene Levesque is | 
playing upon the emotions of Quebecers, telling them | 
they have been rejected by their English-speaking 
compatriots and that they are isolated and alone. It is 
an extremely powerful argument and can be 
especially effective when used as the basis of a 
propaganda campaign promoted by the separatist 
government. 

So we tread warily into 1982. It was hoped that the 
constitutional accord meant the end of some of the 
divisions that have marked our history. It’s clear 
we’ ll have to wait and see. oO 
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A CONFERENCE FOR PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN 


WHERE: ECHO VALLEY, FT. QU’APPELLE, 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WHEN: JUNE 18, 19, 20, 1982 


OUR FAITH IN ACTION 


“Calling all Campers” 


Come, camp with us this summer season at Dorothy Lake Camp, located two miles 
past the Kirkland Lake airport. We have five camping periods as follows: 


#1 - Junior boys and girls (8-11) 
#2 - Junior High mixed (12-15) 


#3 - Senior Teen Week-end (15 years and over) 


#4 - Family Camp #1 
#5 - Family Camp #2 


July 3 to9 

July 11 to 21 

July 23 to 25 

July 30 to August 2 
August 6 to 9 


Send all enquiries to Registrar, Archie M. Simpson, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 


P2N 3H7. 


Travel Plans for 1982 


16 day coach tour of Great Britain 
Departures August 20 
Price: $2,250. 
Fully arranged/Fully escorted 
Optional Extensions 
Tour Hosts: The Reverend Henry and 
Mae Russell (416)233-2004 
and 
The Reverend Joe Muchan (416) 745-9637 
VIAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
(416) 783-6141 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


ALASKA, YUKON 
THE ROCKIES, INSIDE PASSAGE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS - ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR - MOTOR COACH - CRUISE - TOUR 
SERIESA 
Three 18 day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 1 (Best for the 
Midnight Sun); July 3; July 27. C.P. Air jet 
flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by 
deluxe motor coach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, 
Anchorage, Alaska; “Trail of ‘98’’ via motor 
coach, Whitehorse to Skagway. Sail the 
spectacular Inside Passage aboard the elegant 
Canadian Cruise ship the Prince George on an 
eleven hundred - mile cruise, Skagway to 
Vancouver, B.C. The crew treats you like 
royalty, dine in regal splendor, the en- 
tertainment is sparkling. C.P. Air Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,499 per 
person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS - ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR - MOTOR COACH - CRUISE - TOUR 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Three 18 day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 8 (Best for the 
Midnight Sun); July 10; Aug. 3. Air Canada jet 
flight to Vancouver. Sail the spectacular Inside 
Passage aboard the elegant Canadian Cruise 
ship the Prince George on an eleven hundred 
mile cruise. Vancouver to Skagway. The crew 
treats you like royalty, dine in regal splendor, 
the entertainment is sparkling. “Trail of ‘98’ via 
motor coach, Skagway to Whitehorse, Yukon; 
Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park and An- 
chorage, Alaska; south by the Alaska Highway 
through the Peace River Country to Edmonton. 
Air Canada jet flight to Toronto. Tour price 
from Toronto $2,499 per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 

Canada. 


experience late 


If you 
delivery of your Record, please 
enquire locally from your mail 
person or your nearest sor- 


tation station. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS. 

Enjoy a 16 day Autumn Colour Tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire and New York. See the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque Gaspe 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint 
John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motor coach, Sunday, 
September 12th, Thursday, September 16th, 
Sunday, September 19th and Thursday, 
September 23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per 
person, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 

ALASKA - YUKON - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY - CRUISE - BUS - ESCORTED 

Enjoy a 13 day autumn fly-cruise-bus tour to 
Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
majestic cruise ship the Prince George; Van- 
couver, B.C. to Skagway, Alaska and return. 
The scenery is up close and spectacular, all 
2000 miles of it. The ports of call are colourful; 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm, Wrangell and 
Prince Rupert. The food is delicious, the all 
Canadian crew friendly and the entertainment 
interesting. Travel the Klondike ‘’Trail of ‘98”’ 
by deluxe motorcoach Skagway - Carcross - 
Whitehorse, Capital of Yukon. Visit Vancouver 
and Victoria. Sightseeing tour in each city. 
Tour originates Toronto, Tuesday, September 
28th. Tour price $1,699 per person, twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 


... for all 
your 
travel 


needs... @f * 4 y 


... escorted tours (see below), business or 
personal family travel, or vacation destina- 
tions found in popular travel brochures, 
write or call us. Quality service is our 


business! 
es Aagperw Py 


BERMUDA — March 3-10 and April 7-16: 
The island of easy-going relaxation 
beckons Canadians for a perfect winter 
holiday. 

LENTEN HOLY LAND TOUR: March 17-29: 
The Land where it all began is the place 
for a pre-Easter spiritual renewal. Join Rev. 
Wesley Ball as you rediscover the Scrip- 
tures and renew your faith. 

PORTUGAL: April 18-May 2: Sunny Por- 
tugal offers the winter weary to enjoy its 
sunshine and warm welcome. 

CHINA: May 8-30: Hong Kong, China, and 
Tokyo, with Mrs. Jo McClure Taylor — a 
special trip including unusual  ar- 
cheological areas. 

INTERNATIONAL FLORIADE: Amsterdam 
and European Tour: June 26 - July 09; Sept. 
11-24. 

GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN: May and 
September. 

SCANDINAVIA: July. 

THE SOUTH PACIFIC: November. 
OBERAMMERGAU: 1984. 


Write for full information to: 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL, 
1669 Bayview Ave., 

Toronto, Ontario, M4G 3C1 

Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


Royal Tours 1982 Program 
NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA & TASMANIA 


March 16 - April 13 

A 29 day deluxe coach tour of New Zealand, 
Australia and Tasmania that includes stop-overs in 
Los Angeles and Hawaii. 


SCANDINAVIA 

June 16 - July 4, $3,250 

Nature's wonderland of western Norway, magnifi- 
cent Swedish Castles and Crystals and fairy-tale 
Denmark make this an exciting holiday; our third 
tour to this destination. 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, WALES, 


September 8 - 27 $2,950 

The rich culture and natural beauty of Britain is ex- 
plored in this leisurely-paced deluxe coach tour that 
includes four nights in London. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS, 


October 5 - 29 

South Africa at its best - in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the Garden 
Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National Park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls - A 25 
day deluxe tour. 

All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 

For full details contact: 

Royal Tours 

1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 


1-416-274-2597. 


ROYAL 
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Eoin S. Mackay 


a 4 [iene rest happy while my blind fellows are 


lonely and unhelped before the gates of 

light.’’ Those are the words of the renowned 
Helen Keller who, to provide spiritual nourishment 
and inspiration for those whose vision was totally or 
partially impaired, founded in 1928 the John Milton 
Society for the Blind in the United States. How very 
appropriate it was that she chose to name the society 
after John Milton, the great English poet and 
theologian, in later life blind himself. 

For many years the materials of the American 
Society were provided for the blind and visually 
handicapped people in Canada. However, in 1970, 
interested and concerned Canadians decided it was 
time to form a John Milton Society for the Blind in 
Canada as an independent and autonomous 
organization. This was done with the full blessing of 
the American Society. From the beginning, the new 
Society has been an affiliate of the Canadian Council 
of Churches and for many years its small office was 
located in the Canadian Council headquarters. From 
the beginning, it has had a good working relationship 
with the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
which cares for the physical needs of blind people, 
while the John Milton Society has a spiritual 
ministry. The two bodies are complementary to each 
other. 


small staff and a very large task. Its Executive 

Director, Mrs. Ruth Banko, is its one full-time 
staff member. She is ably supported by several part- 
time staff people and a large number of very 
dedicated volunteers. Clergy and lay people serve as 
Board and Committee members. With such a small 
staff the Society carries on an essential and 
specialized ministry — as a special serving arm of the 
churches of our country — which no other 
organization in Canada provides. 


he John Milton Society in Canada has a very 


In implementing its Ministry of Light, the John 
Milton Society produces the following materials: 


INSIGHT is a large-print newspaper carrying, with 
permission, articles from our various Canadian 
church papers, news of the churches and their work 
and personnel, and appropriate devotional and 
theological presentations. It is designed for people 
who still have some limited vision. 


INSOUND is a cassette programme which, to a 
degree at least, takes the place of a church service for 
those who cannot attend the regular services of 
public worship. Each issue includes a sermonette, 
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readings, prayers, church music and news of the 
churches and their work. 

A companion cassette programme to Jnsound is 
Library in Sound which, as the name suggests, carries 
generous portions of the Bible and other books, 
sermons and church music. 


IN TOUCH is a Braille magazine for blind and deaf- 
blind readers. It has a good cross-section of religious 
material, including a section for children, and 
features a touch-picture in each issue. 


Thus, as our logo attractively emphasizes, we offer 
a trinity of appropriate programmes: ‘‘Insight, 
Insound, In Touch — In Christian Concern.”’ 

The newest member of our family of John Milton 
publications is a_ cassette programme called 
‘““MEETING PLACE.”’ About two years ago it was 
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The John Milton Society 
for the Blind in Canada 


MEETING PLACE © 
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y INSOUND 
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drawn to our attention that there was a group of very 
needy people in our Ontario Provincial Hospitals for 
whom little or nothing could be done — the multi- 
handicapped, that is, the blind and mentally retarded 
folk. We were asked if we could help. 


Our Executive Director, Mrs. Banko, and a 
government representative, visited one of the 
hospitals. In her sensitive, caring way, Mrs. Banko 


_ got to know some people from all age groups, five to 


meet. God and to meet other people. 
_ Place’’ 


eighty-five, and began to plan a suitable kind of 
programme which finally took form as ‘‘Meeting 
Place.’’ For these lonely, isolated members of the 
human family there is a place of meeting, a place to 
‘*Meeting 
incorporates bright religious music, simple 


Bible stories, prayers, warm little personal messages, 
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interesting news and stories about the church and its 
work and about the larger world in which we live. 
Often a riddle is included and the ‘‘Meeting Place’’ 
family greatly enjoy these. 

‘‘Meeting Place’’ is now being supplied to twenty- 
two Regional Facilities across Canada as well as to 
many individuals living at home, in group homes, or 


sheltered environments. The at least partial 
alleviation of darkness and meaninglessness brought 
about by this ministry is often quite miraculous. We 
are proud of the fact that of the three awards granted 
by the International Society of Religious Arts and 
Sciences based in Basel, Switzerland, all three were 
given to ‘‘Meeting Place’’ at the last ‘‘Academy 
Award Festival.’’ It is indeed a unique programme. 


continued overleaf 


A ministry of light 


continued from previous page 


Three other avenues of service have been opened 
up. One is the publication of a little booklet entitled 
LOVE IN DOING which gives practical suggestions 
for relating helpfully and sensitively to blind and 
visually handicapped people. Our JOHN MILTON 
SINGERS, a group of volunteers from various 
Toronto church choirs, go into nursing homes, senior 
citizens’ lodges, hospitals and churches with a 
programme of devotional music, the story of the 
Society’s work and its various available materials. 
Our recently-formed OUTREACH COMMITTEE is 
developing a programme of visiting blind, lonely and 
shut-in folk in the Toronto area to provide a liaison 
with the Society and its work. It is hoped that similar 
groups may be formed in other communities across 
the country. 


materials produced by the Society should be 


A basic principle for Helen Keller was that all 
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supplied to those needing them free of charge. 
If people receiving help wanted to support the work 
of the Society they could do so through the regular 
channels. But her feeling was that the blind and 


For further information, please w 
The Executive Director, ~—em 
_ John Milton Society for the Blind in Canada, 
40 St. Clair Avenue East, Suite 202, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4T IM9. 


| OR, telephone (416) 960-3953. / . 


visually handicapped people within the Christian | 
family should know that their sighted brothers and | 
sisters care about them and want to help them ina | 
service of love. The John Milton Society for the © 
Blind in Canada follows our founder’s wish and 

provides all its productions at no cost to those who © 
receive them. 

There is, of course, considerable cost in carrying } 
this ministry of light forward. To meet this, we rely — 
completely on the financial support of caring in- 
dividuals and congregations. Occasionally we ap- 
proach foundations that we think might be interested 
in our work. Invariably, they are most impressed by 
the programme but regret that they cannot support it 
because their regulations prohibit making con- 
tributions to anything of a religious nature. We, of 
course, point out that the programme is non- 
denominational and is made available to all who need 
it, Christian and non-Christian alike. However, it is a 
Christian programme and that, in almost every case, 
means a turn-down by foundation and government 
agencies in Canada. 

Thus we are totally reliant upon the generosity of 
the Christian community and the Christian churches 
of Canada. This is the situation we really prefer since 
thereby we provide a witness that the Christians and 
the churches of Canada truly care about blind and 
visually handicapped people and since congregations | 
are most adept at putting those who need the 
Society’s help in touch with it. 


publicity; to inform the Christian community 

of Canada of the work of the John Milton 
Society. Regular mailings of excellent promotional 
material go out to all ministers of all major 
denominations. And_ yet, relatively few 
congregations have ever heard of the John Milton 
Society for the Blind in Canada. We know, of 
course, that ministers are inundated with all sorts of 
appeals and that it is impossible to respond or even to 
refer to them all. We do believe, however, that this 
‘‘ministry of light’? which only the John Milton 
Society is fulfilling, should be able to count on the 
faithful and generous support of the Christian people 
and the Christian churches of our land. 


O ur biggest and most discouraging problem is 


DR. MACKAY is President of the 
Board of the John Milton Society 
in Canada and minister of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Leaskdale, Ont. 
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comets. 


Star wars 


continued from page 3 


tings and the writings of the Church Fathers also sup- 
port this view. 

Those who object to this comet theory point out 
that comets were looked upon as ill omens in ancient 
times. Our English word ‘‘disaster’’ is a hybrid of the 
Latin dis -- meaning ‘‘from’’ and the Greek aster — 
meaning “‘star.’’ Literally this means that bad things, 
not good things, come from stars — particularly 
Remember the apocalyptic forebodings 


_ predicted for Kahoutek? Perhaps this was one of the 


reasons why King Herod and all Jerusalem were so 
troubled when they saw the star (Matt. 2:3). Over 
against this belief that comets were harbingers of 
disaster was the opposite belief that comets brought 


good luck — at least to some people. On the Bayeux 


tapestry a comet which blazed across the sky in 1066 
is shown bringing victory to the Norman, William, 
but disaster to the Saxon, Harold. 

In 1705 the English astronomer Edward Halley 
posited the theory that a comet’s elliptical orbit 
around the sun was periodic. He theorized that the 
comets which had been observed in 1531, 1607 and 
1682 were really one and the same comet appearing 
regularly every 77 years. This would include the one 
at the Battle of Hastings too. He predicted that it 


- would return to visit the Earth in 77 years. It arrived 
- right on schedule and was first seen by a German pea- 


sant, appropriately, on Christmas Day in the year 
1758. Unfortunately Halley did not live long enough 
to see his theory confirmed but he was honoured by 
having his name associated with it. This comet will 


_ appear — or reappear — in 1985 and will be most 
spectacular on February 9, 1986 when it passes 
~ closest to the sun. One does not need to be a prophet 


to predict that the usual dire foreboding will be 
- broadcast by the apocalyptists. 


Since Halley’s comet is periodic, its appearance 


~ can also be calculated backward and astronomers tell 
us that it was at its brightest on October 5 in 11 B.C. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, records its ap- 
- pearance over Jerusalem 77 years later on January 


26, in A.D. 66 — heralding the destruction of 


Jerusalem four years later. He wrote: ‘‘A star, 
_ resembling a sword, stood over the city, and a comet 


continued a whole year.’’ Matthew probably saw this 


apparition as it passed over Jerusalem. However 


11 B.C. for its previous pass is inappropriate for 


- identifying the Star of Bethlehem because it cannot 
be made to square with the proposed date of Jesus’ 
birth in around 6 B.C. and Herod’s death in 4 B.C. It 
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is too early. 
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hen Giotto di Bondone painted The Adora- 
W tion of the Magi in the fourteenth century, 

he painted the Christmas star as a comet. He 
had obviously seen the display of Halley’s comet in 
the night sky over Italy in the year 1301 and may even 
have made a sketch, which he used as a model for his 
painting a few years later in the Scrovegni Chapel in 
Padua. When his painting is compared with a 
photograph of Halley’s comet taken during its last 
visit in 1910 there is a remarkable similarity. 

The ancient Chinese kept records from which John 
Williams compiled a list of comets in 1891. Halley’s 
is listed as number 51 on Williams’ list and number 
52 is described as a ‘‘broom star’ or ‘‘sweeping star”’ 
and is listed as appearing in March of 5 B.C. This 
comet took more than 70 days to travel across the sky 
from east to west and would support Matthew’s 
statement — ‘‘For we have seen his star in the east.”’ 
He further records that after the Magi had their au- 
dience with the King, they went out and saw the star 
again. An ancient legend supports this and says that 
they lost sight of the star, but when they bent down in 
the daytime to draw water from a well they saw it 
reflected there. The next comet on Williams’ list is 
number 53, described in the ancient Chinese annals 
as a ‘‘comet without a tail.’’ Could this be the star 
which the Magi saw standing ‘‘over the place where 
the young child was’’ (Matt. 2:9)? This comet ap- 
peared in April of 4 B.C. 

These two comets, numbers 52 and 53, fit in better 
with the time-frame dictated by the reference to King 
Herod — he died in the spring of 4 B.C. — and the 
time taken for the Magi to travel from their 
homeland in the East to Bethlehem. The Christmas 
Star may have been not one but two comets. It is in- 
teresting that The New English Bible translates 
Balaam’s oracle from Numbers 24:17b as: “‘A star 
shall come forth out of Jacob, a comet arise from 
Israel.’’? But for those who like their Bible as it is, all 
this speculation will be unnecessary. For those who 
are satisfied with just letting it be a star, no further 
explanation is needed. For those who are more 
curious about the Christmas Star’s identity the two 
comets mentioned above, or at least one of them, 
may supply the answer. 


MR. OSBORNE is a minister of 
the United Church of Canada and 
Professor of New Testament, 
Faculty of Religion, Carleton 
University in Ottawa. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada has historic 
ties with Korea and maintains a close and fraternal 
contact with Presbyterians there. The _ largest 
Presbyterian congregation in the world is now in 
Seoul, the capital city of South Korea, where there 
are five Presbyterian denominations, and the per 
capita percentage of Christians (of all 
denominations) is the highest in Asia. 


The term ‘“‘adoption’’ as it applies to imprisoned | 
dissidents refers to a strategy of Amnesty In- 
ternational whereby a local branch singles out an 
individual to be the recipient of letters of personal 
support and concern. Letters to governmental 
authorities are also written on that individual’s 
behalf. 

JRD 


Ministers in Prison? 


Incarcerations in Korea 


Corrie Douma-Kassies 


Korea focused our attention on that country 

and resulted in a number of articles in the press 
about its economic developments, the de-militarized 
zone and the Korean government’s failings in the 
field of human rights. 

Although proposed visits to other Asian countries 
were called off, Korea was kept on the Prime 
Minister’s schedule, presumably to stimulate interest 
in a second Candu reactor from Canada — an effort 
applauded by some and criticized by others. 

The visit itself stirred up controversy both in 
Canada and in Korea. Some believe that the Prime 
Minister has been co-opted by President Chun to 
legitimize his repressive regime, and the Right Rev. 
Lois Wilson, Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada, sent a letter to Mr. Trudeau in July urging 
him to re-consider the proposed visit. 


P rime Minister Trudeau’s visit to the Republic of 


historical ties with the Presbyterian Church in 

Korea, through its mission in the past and its 
present work among Koreans in Japan, I am sure 
that interest in the welfare of the Korean Church 
continues. 

Although the church is relatively small, it has 
increasingly participated, in the 1970s, in the 
movement for democratic reform. Many argued that 
the Christian Church could not fulfil its mission to 
help the poor and underprivileged unless there were 
reforms that would establish a democratically elected 


Si The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
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government under a Constitution guaranteeing 
fundamental human rights. 

Successive Korean regimes have not appreciated 
the Church’s involvement and ministers and priests, 
as well as lay-people have paid the price of freedom 
for their convictions. 

The Rev. Moon Ik-kwan (Timothy Moon), aged 
62, a distinguished Old Testament scholar and 
minister in the Presbyterian church, was arrested on 
May 17, 1980. His original sentence of 20 years was 
reduced to ten years in January, 1981. He was 
reported to have suffered from frostbite on his 
hands, ears and nose as a result of his detention in an 
unheated cell during the winter. On August 15, Moon 
started a hunger strike to give expression to his 
dismay about the repression and recent arrests of 
students. In September, concern about his health led 
to a decision by Amnesty International to call for an 
‘‘Urgent Action.’’ Telegrams and letters from many 
parts of the world were sent to the President and 
other government officials, urging Moon’s release. 

Under pressure from his family, Moon called off 
the hunger strike, but Amnesty International will 
continue to call for his release. 

Another Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Lee Hae- 
dong, was arrested on May 17, 1980. He was accused 
of aiding Kim Dae-jung, an ex-candidate for the vice- 
presidency and a long-term advocate of democratic 
and human rights. Lee was sentenced to four years 
imprisonment. Fortunately, his sentence was cut 
short and he was released on May 11, 1981, to mark 
Buddha’s birthday, (much to the joy of the Barrie, 
Ontario group of Amnesty International who had 
adopted Lee). He had earlier served a sentence, in 
1977, for reading a statement in Myong-dong 
Cathedral, calling for the release of all political 
prisoners and the restoration of civil liberties. 

Another ‘‘prisoner of conscience’’ (meaning one 
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who has not used or advocated violence) is Father 
Kim Song-yong. He was arrested in July, 1980 and 
accused of fabricating false information on 
disturbances in Kwangju. His ‘‘crime’’ was that he 
signed a letter on behalf of a committee which was 
formed to restore order and to collect arms that had 
been captured from the military during these 
disturbances. The letter called on the then President 
Choi for his personal intervention. Father Kim, too, 
was recently released. 

To these men of faith the role of the Church was 
clear — a caring, peace-making role — to create a 
just society, a role which they courageously fulfilled. 


Christian church in Korea is the only organization 

which advocates human and democratic rights. 

Kim Tae-hong, a journalist and an adopted 
prisoner of the Peterborough Amnesty group, was 
arrested on August 27, 1980, and charged with 
‘plotting sedition by accepting money from Kim 
Dae-jung’s press secretary to help overthrow the 
government and seize power.’’ Amnesty believes that 
the real reason for his arrest was his part in a protest 
by the Journalists Association of Korea about 
censorship of the press, delivered to the Martial Law 
authorities on May 17, 1980. 

Lee Bu-young, a former journalist, was sentenced 
to three years in prison. He was the president of the 
Dong A Struggle Committee for the freedom of the 
press. It was his second term of imprisonment. 

Other journalists are serving sentences because 
they persisted in writing reports critical of the 
government. Between 350-400 journalists lost their 
jobs after the military authorities announced an 
extensive ‘‘Purification Movement.”’ 

Lawyers, students and professors, as well as 


[ec not want to give the impression that the 


writers and members of Parliament, are among those 


who have struggled to obtain for Koreans basic 
human rights — the right of free speech, freedom of 
the press, trade union rights, etc, and who are now 
serving sentences of varying lengths. Dr. Lee Moon- 
young, a former professor of Korea University, is 
serving a 15-year sentence. He is adopted by the Saint 
John, N.B. group. Professor Lee Sung-jae is serving 
a life sentence and is adopted by the Fredericton 
group. Two students, Sul Hun and Chung Young- 
chul are serving 7 and 2 years respectively. They have 
been adopted by the Waterloo and Toronto groups. 

In its latest communication Amnesty gives 
examples of torture and ill treatment which have 
occurred since March, 1981. 

The use of torture is forbidden under Article 11 of 
the 1980 Constitution but Amnesty receives reports 
showing that torture and ill treatment are still used. It 
singles out Suh Bingo, the Army Security Command 
investigation centre in Seoul, as a place where ex- 
tremely severe treatment is meted out. Amnesty 


members again reached for their pens and urged 
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Steven Moon 
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In August, 1980, Dr. 
Education at Hankook Theological Seminary, Seoul, 


Moon, Professor of Christian 


Korea, spoke at the Youth Triennium held in 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. During the past ten 
years in Korea, he was expelled from his school, and 
imprisoned three times because of his activities in 
helping the oppressed and advocating the restoration of 
democracy in his country. 


Korean officials to introduce measures to ensure 
proper investigation of all complaints of torture and 
ill treatment, to allow legal action against torturers 
and to give compensation and redress to the victims. 


The most exact answer is that in 48% of the 

cases which are chosen for the Prisoner of the 
Month Campaign, an improvement occurs (releases, 
medical treatment which was asked for, reduction in 
sentences, etc.). But there are other answers — 
answers from prisoners or ex-prisoners, or from 
families of prisoners: ‘‘I do not know how you work, 
but faith in your efforts and concern sustained me 
throughout the horrible period of my _ im- 
prisonment,’’ and ‘‘In our sorrow it is a comfort to 
know that there are people so far away who care for 
the fate of our son.”’ 

Amnesty International is not a_ religious 
organization, but many of its members who believe 
that faith and practice go hand in hand find their 
commitment strengthened by the words of Jesus: 
“Truly I say to you, as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me.”’ 

Anyone wishing to receive more information about 
Amnesty International should write to: A.I. Canada, 
Box 6033, Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 1T1l. For more 
information on the Republic of Korea, please write 
to: 22 Lorne Avenue, Dartmouth, N.S., B2Y 3E5S. 


P eople often ask how effective these letters are. 


MS. DOUMA-KASSIES serves as 
the R.O.K. Co-ordinator for 
Amnesty International Canadian 
Section and works out of Dart- 
mouth, N.S. 


Three-score and ten 


You’re looking at her hands, Little One? 
They once were soft and plump as yours, 
A band-aid on one finger 

To show she belonged. 


With them she built enchanted castles in sand 
And in the air; 

Wrought masterpieces in crayon, 

Then, later set out loaves for those she loved, 
Found magic in the softness of an infant — 
The miracle of flesh from hers. 


As tree roots now they splay 

Attacked by scorching suns and winter winds; 
Struggle at tasks 

That once performed themselves. 
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You want to touch her hair, Little One? 
Once it framed a youthful face, 

Cascaded down her snow-white back. 
Wheat-gold in sunshine, 

Often crowned with daisies from the field, 
Kissed by gentle rain and true love. 


Then pampered by lotions, tinted with care, 
Contesting the ruthless blight of years, 

In one momentary eon, faded, split, 

And thinned to show a blue-white scalp. 


Now sparse and grey and desert dry 
In strings and wisps it tries 

To brighten a wizened face 

While still she lives. 


If she were made of brick they'd call her stately, 
As an oak, she’d be loved for years to come, 

As a mountain she’d be but a youngster, 

As a star she wouldn’t yet be seen. 


So is she really old? 


Joan Stortz 
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sneha = 


Forgotten Woman 


Ninette Di Gangi 


awhile. We have hashed and rehashed all sides of the issue and a 
task force is meeting to resolve all the pros and cons. With the 
wisdom of several Solomons and their female counterparts from across 
the country, we pray sincerely that their consultations will result in a 
definite statement that will finally put this issue to rest. 


There has been an _ equally 


‘important issue over the past 


decade — 


the breakdown of 


marriage with all its tragic con- 
sequences. Our manses have not 
been exempt and churches that 


have gone through this traumatic . 


experience know full well the 
spiritual damage that is done. Has 


a Pastoral 


Committee of 


Assembly, Synod or Presbytery 
given any thought to this situation, 
drafted any guidelines to help 


congregations 


minister with 


compassion and love to the ones 


deserted? Are there steps of 
discipline, counselling, recon- 
ciliation to be taken before a 


minister of the church is reinstated 
and appointed to a charge or called 


to another church in a presbytery 
where all the facts may not be 
known? These are important 


Ed. note: I would like to hear from 


husbands of ministers, single 
ministers of either sex, ministers 
who -have undergone divorce or 
separation and from ministers’ 
wives who may or may not be in 
accord with the opinions expressed 
by Mrs. Di Gangi. 
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O ur church has been preoccupied with women’s rights for quite 


questions that affect and infect the 
life and teaching of the church. We 
no longer can ignore or sweep 
under the ecclesiastical carpet what 
is all too obvious not only to 
church members but to those 
without the church. Broken vows, 
whether in the pulpit or the pew, 
are a poor foundation for any new 
ministry — unless there has been 
repentance, forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation and a new dependence 
upon the Spirit of God to sustain 
and enable in the future. 

What can we — as ordinary 
church members or office bearers 
— do to support and encourage 
our minister, his wife and family? 
We need to remember at all times 
that a minister is only as effective 
as his family is supportive! That 
support is to a large extent nur- 
tured and fed by the congregation 
— by their prayers, their un- 
derstanding, their considerate 
encouragement. We all thrive on 
love and appreciation. It helps us 
to go on when discouraged and 
tired. It makes the sacrifices of 
time, the irregular schedule, the 
multiplicity of meetings, etc., 
easier to endure. Do we save our 
appreciation by word and deed for 


the final farewell? 

I entitled this article ‘‘The 
Forgotten Woman.’’ She is the 
minister’s wife. The one who 
worked while he _ studied at 
seminary; willingly gave up a 
career to share a mission ap- 
pointment hundreds of miles 
away; gave birth to their children 
far from family; and even now is 
likely living away from close 
relatives whose practical help 
would ease the wear and tear of 
contemporary pressures. 

With more women now on 
sessions and boards, is there any 
increased sensitivity to her needs? 
As a matter of pastoral concern, 
do sessions insist that the minister 
keep at least a full day, plus several 
evenings a week, clear of parish 
duties to spend with his wife and 
children? Do you, as members of 
the body, take time to be surrogate 
grandparents and parents, offering 
to help look after the children 
occasionally? Along with much 
appreciated grants for study leave 
and books to keep the minister 
intellectually keen, do you have a 
fund to assist with the cost of 
babysitting so that they may both 
attend the many functions of 
congregational life? 

Love shown in a hundred and 
one little ways will go a long way 
towards meeting the needs of your 
minister and family. A _ stable, 
loving family relationship in the 
manse is still the best ad- 
vertisement for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ! May the Head of the body, 
even our Lord, enable us to meet 
our obligations and serve one 
another in love. 


MRS. DI 
GANGI is the 
wife of a Presby- 
terian minister 
and a member of 
Knox Church, 
Toronto, Ont. 
For several years she was a regular con- 
tributor to Glad Tidings. She serves on the 
Board of Women Alive and the Cor- 
poration of World Vision. 


‘The Making and Meaning o 
the Letters to Cimothy and ‘Citus 


Charles H.H. Scobie 


the leadership and oversight of a Christian 

congregation, least of all for a young minister just 
starting out and lacking the wisdom that comes from 
experience. There is no _ shortage of various 
‘‘ministers’ manuals’’ on the market which offer all 
kinds of advice and suggestions on how to be an 
effective pastor. Three New Testament books which 
obviously go closely together, the two addressed to 
Timothy and the one addressed to Titus, provide very 


|: is no easy task for anyone to be entrusted with 


early examples of just such ‘‘ministers’ manuals.”’ . 


Since they largely consist of advice to young pastors 
they are usually referred to as ‘‘The Pastoral 
Epistles,’’ or simply as the ‘‘Pastorals’’: this is a 
relatively modern label but it is a handy way of 
referring to I Timothy, II Timothy and Titus. 

Timothy and Titus are known to us from Paul’s 
letters as young men who became personal assistants 
of Paul and who helped him keep in touch with his 
various churches. In I Timothy it appears that 
Timothy had been left in charge of the church at 
Ephesus, while in Titus it is the church of Crete that 
Titus is to oversee. In both letters Paul is pictured as 
an active missionary; in II Timothy, on the other 
hand, he is a prisoner in Rome and he asks Timothy 
to join him there. 

At this point we come up against a whole series of 
problems which have caused endless discussion and 
which we might as well meet head on. 


irstly, it is impossible to fit Paul’s movements in 

these letters anywhere into the career of Paul as 

we know it from Acts and from his other letters. 
It is sometimes held that Paul was released from 
prison in Rome and undertook further travels during 
which he wrote I Timothy and Titus, but we cannot 
be sure of this, and in any case the one or two early 
references which speak of a release from prison 
indicate that Paul went, not back East, but rather 
Westwards to Spain as he was planning to do in 
Rom. 15:24, 28. 
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Secondly, the picture of the church which we get in © 
the Pastorals is strangely different from that which 
comes across in the other letters of Paul. From a 
letter such as I Corinthians we get a view of the 
church as a vital and dynamic body in which many 
Christians exercise the varied gifts of the Spirit which 
have been bestowed upon them. Next only to the 
apostles are the prophets who proclaim God’s Word 
under the inspiration of the Spirit (I Cor. 12:28; Eph. | 
4:11). But in the Pastorals we miss this Spirit-filled -| 
enthusiasm, and prophets are not so much as 
mentioned. Instead we seem to be almost at the stage 
of a hierarchy of clergy — bishops, elders and 
deacons. Not only that, I Tim. 5:17, 18 is in fact 
arguing that church leaders should be paid a regular 
salary. The Church seems to be much more organized 
and indeed institutionalized than it was in the day of 
Paul. 

Thirdly, there is a somewhat similar difference to be 
noted in the teaching of these letters. Some passages, 
it is true, do reflect ideas which are characteristic of 
Paul; ‘‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,’’ we are told in I Tim. 1:15, and a text such 
as Titus 3:5-7 reminds us that salvation is by grace, 
and not by works, for God ‘‘saved us, not because of 
deeds done by us in righteousness, but in virtue of his 
own mercy...so that we might be justified by his 
grace....’” However, there are some of Paul’s key 
ideas which do not appear here at all, such as his 
stress on the cross of Christ and on the life of the 
Spirit. Some of the teaching is expressed in ways 
quite different from Paul’s other letters. Even when 
the same terminology is used we have to be on our 
guard, for it may not be used in the same way. For 
example, the word ‘‘faith’’ appears quite frequently 
in the Pastorals, but in several passages it seems to 
refer to a body of doctrine which is to be believed, 
and which is also to be carefully guarded so that it 
can be passed on intact. Thus in I Timothy 4:6 ‘‘the 
faith’? appears to be the equivalent of ‘‘the good 
doctrine.’’ This is quite different from what Paul 
means by faith, i.e. personal trust and commitment 
through which we receive the grace of God and enter 
into a right relationship with Him. All in all, there is 
a considerable difference in theological atmosphere 
in the Pastorals: we seem to have left behind the 
vital, living faith of the earliest church and to have 
entered a period where the main concern is with 
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_ orthodox doctrine. 
| Fourthly, there is the question of the false teaching 
which is combated in these letters. ‘‘Certain per- 
_ sons,’”’ we are told, ‘‘have made shipwreck of their 
faith’? (I Tim. 1:19), and careful instructions are 
| given ‘‘that you may charge certain persons not to 
_ teach any different doctrine, nor to occupy them- 
_ selves with myths and endless genealogies which 
| promote speculations rather than the divine 
 training...’’ (I Tim. 1:3, 4). What was the nature of 
| these speculations which were threatening the true 
| faith? There can be no doubt that there was a Jewish 
element in them; reference is made to ‘‘the cir- 
' cumcision party’? (Titus 1:10) and to ‘‘Jewish 
_myths’’ (Titus 1:14). The emphasis on 
_ “speculations’’ suggests that they claimed to possess 
a secret revelation, while I Tim. 4:3 indicates that 
_ they followed a very strict and ascetic life-style, for 
they ‘‘forbid marriage and enjoin abstinence from 
_ foods.’’ This adds up to the heresy known as 
_ “Gnosticism’’ which claimed a special knowledge 
(gnosis) which was hidden from ordinary believers. I 
_ Tim. 6:20 specifically warns: ‘‘Avoid the godless 
chatter and contradictions of what is falsely called 
_ knowledge (gnosis).’’ While it is not impossible for 
this kind of false teaching to have existed in Paul’s 
day — it is not unlike the ‘‘Colossian heresy’? — the 
closest parallels are to be found in the letters of John 
and especially in II Peter and Jude which are 
generally reckoned to be the latest books of the New 
_ Testament. 
_ Fifthly, on top of all this, there are marked dif- 
ferences in vocabulary and style between the 
 Pastorals and the letters of Paul. Of the 848 words 
used in the Pastoral epistles (not counting proper 
names), 306 are not found elsewhere in Paul’s letters 
- and this is a remarkably high percentage. A great 
_ many words which are typical of Paul do not occur in 
the Pastorals. Many turns of phrase and little 
- connecting words, which do not change with a 
change of subject matter, are used quite differently. 
Computer analysis has further confirmed the great 
' differences in style which are too great to be ac- 
counted for by the use of a different secretary 
(something which may explain less extensive dif- 
ferences in some of Paul’s earlier letters). 


< 


hat does all this evidence add up to? Three 

W views are possible. There are still some 
: conservative scholars who hold out for the 
_ view that Paul wrote these letters after a release from 
imprisonment and further missionary work in the 
_ Eastern Mediterranean. The question which has to be 
_ asked here is whether they are not in fact arguing 

against the evidence. Many modern scholars draw the 
- conclusion that Paul had nothing to do with the 
 Pastorals whatsoever. They are what are termed 
5 ‘*pseudonymous’’ writings, i.e. written by an author 
using someone else’s name. This was not at all 
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regarded as a case of forgery, and in fact it was a 
common practice in the ancient world. 

A compromise view is suggested by the fact that 
while the evidence of a later date is found in the 
teaching of the letters, they also contain personal 
references which certainly sound like Paul and which 
deal with matters so trivial that there would be no 
point in a later writer making them up (e.g. II Tim. 
4:9-21; Titus 3:12-15). Now we know that Paul was a 
great letter-writer and obviously he must have written 
many more letters than the ones we now possess. 
Some of these would be brief, mainly personal notes, 
not worth copying and circulating perhaps, but 
nevertheless preserved and treasured by the 
recipients. It has been suggested that after the main 
letters of Paul were collected and published, two or 
three short notes to Timothy and Titus came to light. 
Some church leader of the late Ist or early 2nd 
century decided to issue a revised and expanded 
version of these letters expressing what he sincerely 
believed would be Paul’s message to the changed 
situation and the new problems of his own day. 
When you think about it, this kind of thing is 
common even today. Many college textbooks which 
have proved to be valuable are revised again and 
again and may go through fifteen or twenty editions: 
even when the original author is dead the book is still 
published in his name although it has been updated 
by some younger professor who is now an expert in 
the field. To take another example, it is still possible 
to buy a copy of Mrs. Beaton’s Cookery Book even 
though the first edition was published back in 
Victorian times and Mrs. Beaton herself is long dead. 
The latest edition will tell you how to use a freezer 
and all kinds of things Mrs. Beaton never heard of. 
Yet it is written in the spirit of the original work and 
with the same basic aim and purpose, and nobody 
gets uptight when it is still published in Mrs. Beaton’s 
name. In the same way then, the Pastoral epistles, we 
may suggest, were written in Paul’s name and sought 
to convey the kind of message Paul would have given 
to the church in a later generation. 

Nothing is lost by such a view, for we already have 
ample testimony to Paul’s beliefs in his major letters. 
On the other hand, much is gained, for we.are given 
insights into the developing Christian church at a 
later period about which we know very little. 


urveying the problems confronting the church of 
S his day, the author stresses in particular the need 

for sound doctrine, sound organization and 
sound character. 

There are frequent references in the letters to the 
importance of ‘‘sound words’’ or ‘‘sound doctrine.”’ 
‘If you put these instructions before the brethren,’’ 
the reader is told in I Tim. 4:6, ‘‘you will be a good 
minister of Christ Jesus, nourished on the words of 
the faith and of the good doctrine which you have 
followed.’ Christian believers, then as now, often 
needed help and guidance, especially when they were 
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The letters to Timothy and Titus 


continued from previous page 


confronted by faiths and philosophies which claimed 
to be Christian but in fact deviated from the truth of 
the Gospel. A minister has the education and training 
which enable him to judge such claims and to combat 
error: ‘‘he must hold firm to the sure word as taught, 
so that he may be able to give instruction in sound 
doctrine and also to confute those who contradict it’’ 
(Titus 1:9). 

The writer does not give any extended summary of 
the content of ‘‘sound doctrine,’’ though some texts 
sound like references to an early form of creed, and 
at two places we seem to have quotations from 
Christian hymns (I Tim. 3:16; II Tim. 2:11-13: these 
are printed in verse form in several modern tran- 
slations). In these letters the standard of sound 
doctrine seems to be the teaching of Paul and ‘‘the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God with which I (i.e. 
Paul) have been entrusted’’ (I Tim. 1:11). There is a 
stress also on the importance of the Scriptures which, 
at this early stage, would mean the Old Testament 
seen as fulfilled in Jesus Christ: ‘‘All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for training in 
righteousness...’’ (II Tim. 3:16, 17). 

The teaching of the Pastoral letters has often been 
criticized and the writer has been accused of being 
concerned with ‘‘mere orthodoxy’’ rather than with a 
living and vital faith. Yet surely he does have some 
valid points to make. It is not enough to tell people, 
“‘Only believe.’’ We need also to be concerned with 
the content of belief. Today, more than ever, 
Christians find the faith threatened both by direct 
attacks from without and by subtle deviations from 
within. We need a personal faith in Christ and a 
commitment to serve Him in and through His 
Church, but we also need standards by which to 
measure what we believe, and we need guidance and 
help in applying the church’s standards so that we 
may hold fast to sound teaching ‘‘in the faith and 
love which are in Christ Jesus’’ (II Tim. 1:13). 


organization. In the earliest days of the 

Church ministry, seems to have been largely 
‘‘charismatic,”’ i.e. anyone who received the gift of 
the Spirit could preach or teach or pray or whatever. 
It is not difficult to imagine how such a situation 
could lead to chaos and to the spread of false 
teaching. As the original apostles died off and their 
guiding hand was removed, something more in the 
way of structure and organization became a 
necessity. What we see in the Pastorals is a stage in 
the development of an organized clergy. Three main 


: nother of the writer’s concerns is with sound 
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offices are mentioned: elders, bishops and deacons. — 
Unfortunately the details of the organizational set-up 
are not spelled out. We have lists of the qualifications — 
required in order to be a bishop (I Tim. 3:1-7; Titus — 
1:7-9), an elder (Titus 1:5, 6) and a deacon (I Tim. © 
3:8-13), but these are character descriptions not job © 
descriptions! An important role is given to the elder 
(in Greek, presbyteros, hence ‘‘presbyterian’’), an | 
office taken over from Judaism. Churches were . | 
probably ruled by a council of elders and I Timothy | 
4:14 refers to such a group having ordained Timothy | 
(the term used is presbyterion, i.e. a ‘“‘presbytery”’ or | 
group of elders). We also read of bishops (the basic | 
meaning is ‘‘overseers’’) and in a passage such as — 
Titus 1:5-9 elders and bishops seem to be virtually | 
equated (cf. Acts 20:17, 28). There are indications | 
however, that in each congregation one of the elders | 
was taking the lead and acting as bishop/over- — 
seer/ minister of the church. I Tim. 5:17 may indicate 
a distinction between ruling elders and others who 
‘labour in preaching and teaching.’’ The duties of | 
deacons are less clear but they probably assisted in | 
financial and practical matters and attended to poor | 
relief. Unfortunately, ‘‘church order’’ has been the 
cause of endless controversy in later centuries. The © 
Pastorals offer important guidelines, especially in 
relation to the type of person who should hold office 
in the Christian church. They offer a certain 
corrective to the picture we get of the very earliest 
church. But it is much less certain to what extent the 
pattern of organization which they reveal can be 
rigidly applied to later and different situations. 


sound character and there are frequent 

references to the various qualities which ought to 
characterize the lives of believers. Scholars point out 
that many of these (piety, godliness, purity and so 
on) represent the ideals which were propounded by 
the best ancient pagan writers. There is nothing 
wrong with that: Christians certainly share the aims 
and ideals of good men in all ages. What is different 
in the case of Christians is the motivation and power 
for ethical living. If Christians are exhorted to ‘‘be 
careful to apply themselves to good deeds’’, this is in 
the context of a reminder of how ‘‘God saved us’’ by 
his grace and gave us ‘‘the Holy Spirit which he 
poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour”’ (Titus 3:5-8). 


Pesns the Pastorals stress the importance of 
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Is the complete Westminster 
‘Confession now accepted by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada? 

_ The Westminster Confession of 
Faith was never accepted in whole 
by our church. When The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was formed in 1875, the chapter 
**On The Civil Magistrate’’ was 
deleted from the Confession in 
order to accommodate several of 
the church bodies which united to 
form our church. Since that time, 
the church has on_ occasion 
commented upon certain features 
of the Confession, such as that 
dealing with descriptions of the 
Pope as the “‘anti-Christ,’’ a 
sentiment which most of us do not 
share today. Furthermore, the 
Westminster Confession was 
accepted as a subordinate standard 
of our church, that is to say, it is a 
standard or rule by which we 
measure our understanding of the 
Faith. But it is also subordinate to 
the Scriptures, and has been 
understood as such throughout the 
history of our church. In the final 
analysis, the church is bound only 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


to Jesus Christ, and the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments 
which witness to him. The 
Westminster Confession is an 
historical document, and we are 
always to be sensitive to the 
moving of the Holy Spirit as he 
seeks to equip us to proclaim the 
Gospel to each new generation. 


What does it mean to be ‘‘born 
again’’? 

The phrase comes from the 
words of Jesus recorded in John’s 
Gospel (John 3:3). In recent times 
it has been ‘‘captured’’ by a 
segment of the Christian com- 
munity which speaks of ‘‘born 
again believers’? and use it to 
describe a certain kind of life-style. 
But the phrase ‘‘to be born again”’ 
or more accurately ‘‘from above’’ 
is not descriptive of anything. 
What it does reveal is how a 
Christian comes ‘‘to be,’’ namely, 
through the act of God’s free grace 
in Jesus Christ. No one can profess 
that Jesus is Lord, except by the 
Holy Spirit. So every person who 
sincerely confesses Jesus Christ as 
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their Lord and Saviour is ‘‘born 
from above.”’ It is irrational to ask 
someone ‘‘Were you born?’’ It is 
equally nonsensical to ask a 
professing Christian, ‘‘Are you 
born again?’’ 


Our bulletin shows a ‘‘prayer for 
illumination’’ before the sermon. 
But all our minister says is, ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.”’ Is not that a 
statement, rather than a prayer? 

You are right. The use of the 
name of the Triune God before the 
sermon is to proclaim that what we 
are about to say is spoken in his 
name, not ours. It is a declaration 
and not a prayer. Strictly speaking 
a true prayer for illumination 
should precede the readings of the 
Scriptures, to which can be added 
the trinitarian declaration before 
the sermon. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD is an important tool 
for outreach and nurture. Because we at Calvin 
Church in North Bay believe that, we provide a 
subscription to every family in the congregation. 

We also pay for six copies of The Record to be 
sent to each of the two hospitals in our city to be 
placed in waiting rooms, common rooms and 
literature racks. 

Furthermore, we have ensured that the North 
Bay Public Library receives The Record every 
month. 

The most appreciated and important use of The 
Record involves our university students and young 
people away from home. 

Thirty-five copies of the September to April 
issues are sent directly from The Record office to 
our church. The minister then writes a one-page 
letter to our absent students and young people 
which accompanies each Record when we send it. 

Our letter points out items of interest in The 
Record and articles we feel are important. News of 
local events are mentioned as are matters of 
student involvement that would interest other 
young people. The letter usually concludes with a 


matter...to 


Editorial 


CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF THE MonTH 


Staying in Touch with The Record 


report 


joke to brighten the day. 

Our quarterly newsletter, The Informer, goes 
with The Record in September, December and 
March. 

The annual Presbyterian Calendar goes along in 
the December mailing and the congregation’s 
annual report is included in the January posting. 

We have received many letters and comments 
from the students and young people who are 
grateful for the monthly letter, the quarterly 
newsletter, the annual calendar and for The 
Presbyterian Record as evidence that they are 
remembered and cared for by the people of Calvin, 
North Bay. 

We believe that the money, time and extra work 
it takes to carry out this ministry, based on The: 
Presbyterian Record are well worth it and we 
warmly commend such an idea to other 
Presbyterian congregations. 


Submitted by the Rev. Zander Dunn, minister at 
Calvin Church, North Bay. 


O 


back. The Secondly, we must learn from 


continued from page 4 


more’s the pity, about issues 
anywhere from 16 to 160 years old 
— women ministers and biblical 
inerrancy. Nor will all our con- 
cerns have even that much that is 
fresh and inspiring about them. 
The financial movers and shakers 
will have to face the fact that a 
larger and larger bite of the budget 
goes for executive staff salaries 
and what (who?) has to go and 
why. No doubt a committee will be 
struck to determine how best to 
select a committee to study the 
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Record will have to make the 
explanation, yet again, that the 
national magazine is something 
more than a church newsletter, and 
a year’s subscription worth more 
than the price of a movie ticket. 
We do have plans — Church 
Growth — and words of hope and 
renewal. But many times I have 
heard that such support as growth 
engenders comes from people who 
can’t oppose ‘‘motherhood’’ and 
too often words of hope and 
renewal are just that...words. 


However, the Church has survived 
the church before and many saints 
labour on unnoticed and unsung. 


another post-Christmas part of the 
biblical narrative — Epiphany. 
The Magi came simply to worship, 
to offer what gifts they had in 
reverence. How much of our 
misery in this world stems from 
those who wish to seize the Truth, 
to mould it to their liking, to 
codify it, to use it as one more 
picket in a fence to keep the 
unenlightened out! I don’t know if 
the Magi concerned themselves 
much with proper procedure. I do 
know that they were willing to be 
led. 7 

JRD 


O 
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GTIME 
Jirected by Milos Forman, 
roduced by Dino De Laurentiis. 


rine despite its good in- 
ntions, is really nothing more 
han a ‘‘Hollywood condensed 
yersion’’ of the novel on which it’s 
yased and, as such, it is inevitably 
infulfilling. E.L. Doctorow’s best- 
seller, an ambitious blend of fact 
and fiction, has been pared down 
to screen-play-size and, somewhere 
along the way, stripped of the 
energy and most of the eclecticism 
that makes it such a unique novel. 
Doctorow’s cast of characters, 
augmented by an assortment of 
historical figures that includes such 
names as Harry Houdini, Emma 
Goldman, J.P. Morgan, Henry 
Ford and Sigmund Freud, has been 
reduced considerably. Yet it is 
probably due to this rather 
disappointing fact that the movie 
manages to hold together at all. 
Director Milos Forman and 
lwriter Michael have centred their 
script around a black piano player 
named Coalhouse Walker Jr. 
(Howard E. Rollins). Coalhouse 
falls victim to a racial ‘‘prank’’ 
when, while driving by a small fire 
station, he finds his way blocked 
by a crew of red-neck firefighters 
(philosophically speaking) led by 
an instantly hateable oaf named 
Willie Conklin (Kenneth Mc- 
Millan). The firemen refuse to 
move the equipment that stands in 
Walker’s path so he reluctantly 
abandons his new Model T Ford to 
seek the help of a policeman. 
When he returns he discovers his 
car has been moved and dog ex- 
crement deposited on the seat. 
Walker is understandably furious. 
He demands the seat be cleaned. 
‘The policeman, though sym- 
pathetic, advises Coalhouse to 
forget the incident, the firemen 
walk away chuckling (no doubt at 
the subtlety of their humour), and 
Coalhouse is left to seek his own 
redress. It is at this point that the 
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film’s serious social comment 
begins to break down. Walker 
makes an almost overnight 
transition from piano player to 
bomb-planting terrorist (with fire 
stations as targets) with 
remarkable ease. He even acquires 
a gang of accomplices. His 
character, up to now nobly por- 
trayed, becomes totally aberrant. 
Ragtime’s other principals fare 
no better under Forman’s stolid 
direction. Mary Steenburgen and 
Brad Dourif, as members of a 
respectable white household lorded 
over by James Olson, are wasted. 
Dourif, as the character of 
younger brother, comes off the 
best but the talent he displayed in 
the underrated Wise Blood is left 
largely untapped. Kenneth Mc- 
Millan, as Willie Conklin, gives his 
usual good performance but the 
unimaginative screenplay turns 
him into a caricature. James 
Cagney, making a heralded return 
to the screen, has kept his en- 
dearing ffeistiness intact. Pat 
O’Brien and Donald O’Connor 
also look fit and give creditable, if 
brief, performances. Norman 
Mailer’s cameo as_ architect 
Stanford White is mercifully short. 
The ultimate blame for 
Ragtime’s failure must rest with its 
creators; producer De Laurentiis, 
director Forman and_ writer 
Weller. What could have been a 
rich mosaic of interrelated pieces 
(something like the Robert Altman 
film, Nashville, which was cir- 
cuitous yet concentric) emerges 
instead a weary, Stale, flat, but 
judging by the lineups it has drawn 
so far, not unprofitable 
delineation of the original story. 
Perhaps while making the film, De 
Laurentiis and Forman had in 
mind composer Scott Joplin’s 
admonition that ragtime (music) 
should never be played fast. If so, 
that might explain why Ragtime 
has the pace of a slow waltz and 
the excitement of a dirge. 
Tom Dickey oO 
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Reviews- Music 


Bob Dylan: Still 
The Angry Prophet 


Shot of Love, Dylan’s third 
album since his conversion to 
Christianity three years ago, con- 
tains a few surprises, a few disap- 
pointments, and a few fresh in- 
dications that the former rock- 
poet-iconoclast of the sixties isn’t 
quite ready yet to give up the role 
of the angry prophet, even if he is 
no longer considered the 
spokesman of a generation. 

Those of us familiar with 
Dylan’s early recordings will find 
many of the songs on Shot of Love 
familiar in the sense of moral 
outrage and bluntness, although it 
is clear that the focus of Dylan’s 
biting criticism has changed. And 
it is this change in focus, from 
those who perpetuate racism and 
exploitation to those who oppose 
Christianity, which the rock music 
establishment finds so difficult to 
accept. In fact, it has led some 
critics to the ironical conclusion 
that Dylan was more 
“Christ-like”? before his conver- 
sion than afterwards. Now they 
find him intolerant and _ self- 
righteous. Dylan, in turn, has 
responded with bitter denuncia- 
tion in the song ‘‘Property of 
Jesus,’’ accusing his critics of envy 
and hypocrisy - the way he used to 
pull out all the stops on the 
‘‘establishment’’ in the sixties. 

“*Property of Jesus’’ is, anyway, 
a good song for its positive image 
of Christianity in a world 
somewhat obsessed with self- 
gratification and ego-tripping. 

Because he can’t be exploited, 
by superstition anymore 
because he can’t be bribed, by 
all the things that you adore 
He’s the property of Jesus... 
But I am uncomfortable with the 
sarcastic chorus: ‘‘you got 
something better; you got a heart 
of stone.’’ Dylan means his critics, 
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of course. I would have preferred 
it if he had left the remark out, for 
Dylan is being a little unfair. Both 
Van Morrison and Bruce 
Cockburn express their faith quite 
clearly in their music, but the same 
critics who reject Dylan’s 
‘*preaching’’ have been very kind 
to them. The difference is that 
Cockburn still cares about the 
world and wants to bring healing 
to it, and Morrison prefers to 
preach by example, singing about 
his personal joy in the discovery of 
faith. Dylan seems interested in the 
word only insofar as it proves the 
necessity of his faith, and he seems 
more interested in preaching a war- 
ning to those who reject his faith, 
than healing to those who accept 
i 

To be fair, Shot of Love has at 
least two songs that show that 
Dylan is beginning to move into 
more varied expressions of his 
faith. And they are best described 
last for they may well be the best 
indication of what his next album 
will have to say. 

The title song, which opens the 
album, begins where Slow Train 
Coming, Dylan’s first conversion 
album, left off. Dylan opposes the 
shot of divine love to the shot of 
heroin, or whiskey. Then the song 
descends to paranoia: 

Why would I want to take your 

life 

You’ve only murdered my father, 

raped his wife 

Tattooed my baby, with a poison 

pen 

Mocked my God, humiliated my 

Sriends. 
Is Dylan writing about persecution 
in communist countries? About 
persecution in general (as he did in 
the sixties)? Or about himself, 
responding to his critics in hyper- 
bole? ‘‘Trouble’’ echoes the 
paranoia, describing the _ per- 
sistence of the world’s problems 
and denying the possibility of solu- 
tion. Does Dylan mean, then, that 


we should stop trying, and save | 
our own souls while we still can? | 

‘‘Heart of Mine’’* and@ 
““Watered-down Love’’ both take | 
on our culture’s obsessive view of | 
sexual love, the latter describing © 
the superior qualities of God’s | 
love in comparison to human love © 
which can lead to betrayal and sin: — 
“You don’t want a love that’s © 
pure. You want a drowned love, a | 
watered-down love.’’ The former, — 
unless I miss my guess, was intend- 
ed as a Single for top forty air play. | 
It remains noteworthy for its rejec- | 
tion of lust and self-serving desire } 
and its marvellous musical con- | 
struction, featuring Ringo Starr | 
(The Beatles) and Ron Wood | 
(Rolling Stones) of all people. | 

And then there is ‘Lenny } 
Bruce.’’ Here Dylan’s crude voice | 
gives the song added poignancy 
and intensity (as in ‘‘Just Like a 
Woman,’’ from long ago and far 
away). But why Dylan, who usual- 
ly seems to appeal to conservative 
fundamentalist Christian au- 
diences, should wish to do a 
eulogy to Lenny Bruce is difficult 
to understand. Bruce was a con- 
troversial comedian from the six- 
ties who, after innumerable arrests 
for public obscenity, died of a 
drug over-dose. Does Dylan know 
something we don’t know? Or is 
this an older song which Dylan 
decided to revive for this album? 
But then there is Dylan’s dry and 
incredible observation that Bruce 
“‘never robbed any churches, or 
cut off any babies heads.’’ Whose 
leg is he pulling? 

There is one superb song on 
Shot of Love: ‘‘Every Grain of 
Sand,’’ which closes out the 
album. It’s a very pretty ballad, 
full of the striking and memorable 
imagery Dylan used to be famous 


' for. Furthermore, it’s filled with 


candor and humility, and with the 
quiet confidence Van Morrison 
radiates from his most recent 
albums. Dylan explains his 
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) The cure for dullness in the 
pulpit is not brilliance, but reality. 
'P.T. Forsyth 


_ Every man naturally persuades 
himself that he can keep his 
‘resolutions, nor is he convinced of 
his imbecility but by length of time 
and frequency of experiment. 


‘Samuel Johnson 
“Prayers and Meditations’’ 


‘‘Soul of Mine there are those 
who say, Do not get in too deep! 
They warn against going too far 
with books, or friends, or com- 
‘mitments to great causes. They tell 
you that you may be in for more 
‘than you think, that you will not 
be able to draw back. 

_ Save me, My Lord, 
wanting to draw back! 

_ I cannot swim in shallow water. 
Can I expect to live in shallow 
‘thoughts? My muscles will not 
grow by lifting feathers. Will my 
soul find strength in light purpose 
for which to live? 

_ There was one who said: 
‘Launch out into the deep, and let 
_down your nets for a draught.’ 

_ In His name and looking at life, 
| my prayer is ‘Let me get in deep’. fd 
From ‘‘Young People’s Prayers,’’ 

by Percy Hayward 


from 


discovery of faith in terms of 
God’s assurance of purpose in his 
_ daily life: 
In the fury of the moment, I can 
see the master’s hand 
In every leaf that trembles, 
In every grain of sand... 
For a brief moment, the accusing 
prophetic voice retreats, the defen- 
sive indignation disappears. Dylan 
sounds genuinely humbled by faith 
and, as a result, he affects the 
listener with his sincerity and 
vulnerability: 
I hear the ancient footsteps, like 
the motion of the sea 
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GLEANINGS 


The novelist and the believer, 
when they are not the same man, 
yet have many traits in common -a 
distrust of the abstract, a respect 
for boundaries, a desire to 
penetrate the surface of reality and 
to find:in each thing the spirit 
which makes itself and holds the 
world together. But I don’t believe 
that we shall have great religious 
fiction until we have again that 
happy combination of believing 
artist and believing society. Until 
that time, the novelist will have to 
do the best he can in travail with 
the world he has. He may find in 
the end that instead of reflecting 
the image at the heart of things, he 
has only reflected our broken 
condition and, through it, the face 
of the devil we are possessed by. 
This is a modest achievement, but 
perhaps a necessary one. 

Flannery O’Connor 
‘‘Mystery and Manners’’ 


There is no _ structural 
organization of society which can 
bring about the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, since 
all systems can be perverted by the 
selfishness of man. 

William Temple 
‘‘The Malvern Manifesto”’ 
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Sometimes I turn, there’s some- 

one there 

Other times, it’s only me... 
‘‘Every Grain of Sand’’ could well 
be Dylan’s best post-conversion 
song. And it is one of his few re- 
cent compositions that an 
unbeliever could find persuasive 
and compassionate. 

Though it is tempting to think 
that established rock critics don’t 
like Dylan because of his Chris- 
tianity, we must admit that there 
are short-comings on Shot of Love 
which we also should have reserva- 
tions about. At the same time, 
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repeated listenings to the 
sometimes driving rhythm and 
blues and sometimes gentle ballads 
on this album can still be very 
rewarding for the Christian 
listener. Dylan continues to grow 
as a Christian artist and we can 
look forward to his next album 
with genuine interest. 

Bill Van Dyk 


MR. VAN DYK is a_ free-lance 
reviewer from Chatham, Ont. 
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Reviews- Books 


HOMESTEADS AND _ HAP- 
PINESS 

by Eckville and District Historical 
Society. 

Published by Friesen Printers, 
Calgary, Alberta, 1065 pp. 

Price: $29.00 plus $2.00 postage 
and handling. 

Available from: The Eckville and 
District Historial Society, c/o Mrs. 
Fern Skocdopole, Box 478, 
Eckville, Alberta, TOM 0X0. 


When Laurence Ferguson, an 
elder in St. Andrew’s Church, Red 
Deer, Alberta, presented me with a 
copy of this book, I felt in my 
bones that in his characteristic 
generosity to me he had come up 
with an exceptional gift. And 
when, in his legendary capacity for 
understatement, he wondered 


aloud whether I might find it 
interesting, I could barely wait for 
an opportunity to begin reading it. 
The wait was well worth while. All 
my expectations were more than 


satisfied. Not since I was a child 
have I enjoyed a book as much as I 
have this one! Among other 
things, this book is a marvellous 
social, political and _ religious 
history of an area in the foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains that 
centres on the town of Eckville, 
Alberta. It concerns itself with the 
people who opened up that vast 
and exceedingly beautiful coun- 
tryside in which there are almost 
two dozen rural communities and 
villages. Those responsible for the 
book, which is beautifully bound, 
have chosen to tell their story ina 
careful combination of 
photographs, historical narrative 
and family biographies. 

Many of the family biographies 
have been written by senior 
members of the families con- 
cerned, and others have been 
written at the dictation of those 
who were members of pioneering 
families. Some of these accounts, 
which vary greatly in length, are 
quite outstanding in their 


presentation of the humorous, the 
serious and the reflective times in 
the lives of the early homesteaders. 

The geographical area under 
review has been home to people of 
many backgrounds and 
nationalities. The settlers came to 
central Alberta from other parts of 
Canada, from the United States, 
Great Britain, and from central 
and eastern Europe. To many of 
these people English was a second 
(or third!) and difficult language, 
without which the business. of 
making a living was nearly im- 
possible. Their descendants live in 
comfort now, but practically all of 
them have memories of other days 
when only the most careful 
management kept the family 
economy together. 

You may be wondering why this 
reviewer is quite so enthusiastic 
about this book. It was my good 
fortune to have been appointed to 
Eckville, Benalto and Hespero as 
an Ordained Missionary in 1958. 
Therefore, on page after page of 
this book I have been meeting old 
friends and getting caught up with 
their news — and in some cases 
with the news of their children and 
grandchildren. As one might 
expect, some of the people who 
meant much to me over twenty 
years ago have passed on. But their 
sons and daughters have done well 
and, for the most part, they are a 
credit to their worthy parents. 

It must be understood, however, 
that it isn’t necessary ever to have 
been in Eckville, or in any one of 
the surrounding communities, to 
enjoy this book. Anyone with an 
interest in the people and places 
that have contributed to making 
this country great will want to 
spend hours with it. My copy has 
been shared with people who have 
never been farther west than 
Prince Edward Island, but who are 
as interested in it as 1am — froma 
slightly different perspective. 

The book is a tribute to the work 
of a large number of _people in 


Eckville and the communities that — 
are around it. You may appreciate 
something of the scope of the 
undertaking when you consider — 
that it includes well over one } 
thousand family biographies 
alone. (While the book was in | 
progress it must have been difficult | 
to get much work done at St. | 
Paul’s Church in Eckville! Many } 
of its loyal office bearers, members | 
and adherents are listed in | 
prominent positions on_ the } 
committees principally responsible | 
for the organization and pre- | 
paration of the material.) 

There are only seventy copies of. 
this book still available; do | 
yourself a favour and buy one. It is 
a memorable introduction to some 
of the wonderful people in a 
province that contributes so much 
to the life of Canada. 

R. Sheldon Mackenzie | 
DR. MacKENZIE is a minister of The | 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of |. 
Religious Studies in Memorial Univesity, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


JONATHAN: YOU LEFT TOO 
SOON 

by David B. Biebel. 
Published by Thomas 
Nashville, 1981. 

Price: $10.95. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Nelson, | 


When I saw the book with the 
child’s face and the toys on the 
cover, and the title, I knew im- 
mediately what it was about. 
Having always believed that the |/ 
hardest thing I could ever be called | > 
to face would be the severe | 
disability and/or death of one of. | 
my children, I was both attracted | 
to and repelled from it at the same 
time. I was not sure that I wanted | 
to ride the emotional roller coaster. |" 
it might contain, yet I felt I should 
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read it for the insights it might 
provide as I was called to help 
members of my congregation or 
friends who must face the death of 
their children. Of course, I had 
always tried to be with them in the 
past, but deep in my heart, I knew 
I could never face what they were 
‘facing. 

| So I read the book and this is 
what I found. Jonathan You Left 
Too Soon, is the story of a minister 
and his wife whose three-year-old 
son falls ill with a strange un- 
diagnosed illness. After lingering 
‘in a partially-paralyzed state for 
several months, he suddenly dies. 

_ The Rev. David Biebel is a 
conservative, Bible-believing 
pastor. Nothing, however, has 
adequately prepared him for the 
volcano of emotions that well up 
‘inside him — especially he is 
unprepared ffor the so-called 
negative emotions of anger, 
resentment, guilt and self-pity. 
Nor can he gracefully accept the 
advice and ‘‘comfort’’ of those 
_who suggested that he needed more 
_ faith, or more positive thinking or 
that he should not let himself be 
_ caught in the quagmire of despair. 
I found the book was both 
' moving and filled with insights, 
_ but most of all I was impressed by 
_ the author’s honesty. He speaks of 
_ his depression which he felt could 
/ have been suicidal had it not been 
_ for his wife and small daughter. 
‘I might have stooped that low 
| in spite of my theological con- 


victions,’’ he writes. And to 
Christians who feel that they can 
rise above all of this he says, 
‘““When faced with a great loss, 
everyone grieves. From my per- 
spective, the person who claims 
that simply because he is a 
Christian he can, or has, escaped 
_ this inevitable process, is deluding 
himself and others.”’ 

What makes this book so 
valuable is that the author provides 
‘us with all the theory of grief and 
bereavement, integrated and in- 
terpreted in the light of his own 
| personal loss. Nor does he avoid 
| the hard theological questions such 
| as praying for healing when no 
| healing is granted. Biebel’s ex- 
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position of Job in the light of his 
own experience is one of the most 
helpful pieces on Job I have ever 
read. 

Biebel is a young pastor of the 
Evangelical Free Church in 
Carney, Michigan. His story of 
how one man wrestled with and 
finally came to terms with the loss 
of a young child is told well and 
with great integrity. I would highly 
recommend this book both to 
those who have suffered tragedy 
and those who try to minister to 
them. 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is the minister at St. 
Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


BUT THIS IS OUR WAR 

by Grace Morris Craig. 

University of Toronto Press, 1981. 
Price: $14.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Over sixty-five years ago in the 
evening hours of New Year’s Day 
1916, Grace Morris said goodbye 
to her youngest brother, Basil, to 
her fiancé-to-be, and to other 
young soldier friends. They were 
aboard the troopship ‘Metagama’ 
sailing from Saint John, N.B., on 
their way to the Great War in 
Europe. It was a parting request 
that the story of their journey be 
written. 

Now, at the great age of ninety 
years, Grace Morris Craig has 
written that story. She has long 
treasured their letters. Basil 
Morris, the youngest officer with 
the No. 1 Canadian Tunnelling 
Company, fought underground at 
the front and then became an 
observer in the Royal Flying 
Corps. He was killed in March, 
1917. His older brother, Ramsey, 
fought in the trenches. Stuart 
Thorne, to whom she became 
engaged, died in 1920 as a result of 
damage to his heart from trench 
fever. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Craig 
decided to gather the letters 
together for her grandchildren. It 


was important that they know the 
story of both the heroism and 
tragedy of her generation. A young 
historian at the University of 
Toronto Press became interested in 
her work and encouraged her to 
add autobiographical material. 
The result is a book of genuine 
importance in the social history of 
Canada. 

The story begins in the carefree 
pre-war days. What a contrast with 
what was to come! At home in 
Pembroke, Ontario, studying in 
Toronto, travelling to the far west 
— those were happy days for the 
Morris family. 

When war came in August, 
1914, it seemed to the young 
people that this would be a great 
new adventure. In any event, 
whatever lay ahead, it was clear 
that they would be involved. As 
Basil said, ‘‘But this is our war!”’ 
Canada too was at war. 

The letters from the front are 
family letters. They do not dwell 
on the horror of the war, though it 
is always there, oppressive and 
omnipresent. They long for home. 
Basil writes to his mother in April 
of 1916: 

Do you know whenever I think of 

home the picture that presents itself 

is the sitting-room with a fire in the 
grate, Father sitting at the centre 
table with his spectacles on reading 

a paper and glancing up every once 

in a while to say ‘Listen’ and 

proceeding to read some piece that 
has caught his fancy; Grace at the 
piano, playing and you by the fire, 
knitting. How I long to be back 
there for one evening at least. You 
do not know how a chap, when he 
comes down from the trenches, 
longs for a few hours at home. 

Yet he has the soldier’s sense of 

duty: 

I said in a letter a while ago that I 

thought I would try for a safety- 

first job in Blighty but on thinking 
it over carefully, I have come to the 
conclusion that I don’t really think 
it would be right for me to do that. 

I started out in this show with ‘this 

company and I would like to see it 

through with them if I am lucky 

enough. Don’t you think that is a 

sensible view? Why should I look 

for a job like that? There are lots 
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out here a whole lot worse off than 

I am and if they stick it so can I. 

This is an important book 
because Canadians gained their 
full sense of national identity in the 
Great War. 

This book does not present the 
perspective of the generals and 
politicians. Rather it tells the very 
human story of the young men 
who fought and died and of their 
families who suffered with them. 

Grace Morris Craig was one of 
that generation. She writes out of 
personal experience. Her book 
does not glorify war, but it 
reminds us of those fine young 
people who gave their lives for this 
country so long ago. Canadians 
need this book, ‘‘lest we forget.”’ 

Donald Corbett 
DR. CORBETT is the minister of Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto where Mrs. 
Craig is a member. 


THE EXPENDABLE MARY 
SLESSOR 

by James Buchan. 
Published by The St. 
Press, 1980. 247 pp. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 

Price: $15.00 paper; $23.80 cloth. 


Andrew 


Missionaries have not had a 
good press in the last several 
decades. They are variously accus- 
ed of being agents of Western im- 
perialism, of destroying cultures 
they did not try to understand, of 
being paternalistic, narrow, sex- 
ually repressed, and _ generally 
manifesting in the worst way all 
the sins of our Victorian 
forebearers. James Mitchener’s 
novel, Hawaii, neatly captures the 
image of the missionary that now 
reigns in the public imagination. 
The neurotic Puritan from New 
England arrives to preach the 
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gospel — and instead destroys the 
Garden of Eden. 

James Buchan’s biography of 
Mary Slessor is a refutation-by- 
example of this stereotype. He sees 
Mary Slessor as the 19th century 
missionary par excellence and then 
shows how she contradicts the 
stereotype in almost every par- 
ticular. She was not a prissy Vic- 
torian lady, but a wild girl from 
the slums of Dundee who was 
nicknamed ‘‘Fire’’ because of her 
flaming temper. On one occasion 
when she and her sister began 
scrubbing a floor, a prosperous 
elder protested that they should get 
a charwoman to do it. ‘‘It’s no job 
for ladies,’’ he said. ‘‘We’re nae 
ladies,’’ was the curt response. 
Moreover, Mary Slessor was fun- 
ny, had lots of earthy common 
sense, and liked reproving (and 
sometimes applauding) ‘‘Paul lad- 
die’’ in the margins of her Bible. 
Her views on sexuality were not 
those commonly attributed to her 
contemporaries. (You’ll have to 
read the book to find out why.) 
She was engaged at one point to a 
man twenty years her junior — to 
the horror and dismay of the Mis- 
sion Board. In an era of long 
dresses and parasols, she wandered 
through the jungle barefoot dress- 
ed only in a loose cotton smock. 

Calabar, we learn, was not a 
tropical paradise like Hawaii. It 
was a close approximation of hell 
where headless, putrifying corpses 
floated down the river, where 
flogging, torture and mass murder 
were routine, and where skulls lit- 
tered the streets. Mary Slessor did 
not arrive in Calabar to impose an 
alien culture on happy primitive 
peoples for whom she had no feel- 
ing and whose way of life she 
despised. Rather, she quickly 
learned Efik and got to know the 
slave women. She lived-outside the 
mission compound with the 
natives. In letters to her sister she 
described some of the natives as 
‘‘gentlemanly and gracious’’ and 
the wife of one of the chiefs as ‘‘a 
lady of gentle birth.’’ She claimed 
that her closest friends were 
African at a time when most Euro- 
peans regarded Blacks as only 


slightly more intelligent than chim. 
panzees. a 
This book is not a hagiography 
— despite the fact that it was writ- 
ten by a Roman Catholic. It is a 
biography which emphasizes the 
human characteristics of a par- 
ticularly effective minister of the 
gospel. There is much talk in the 
church at the moment about the 
lack of ‘‘role models’’ for women | 
in ministry. This book would be a | 
good place for ministers of both 
sexes to seek inspiration — | 
although Mary herself would pro- — 
bably disagree. In her words, 
**Creeds and books and ministers 
are all good enough, but look you 
to Jesus.’’ | 
(Rev.) Barry Mack | 
MR. AND MRS. MACK have recently 
been appointed by the Board of World Mis- | 
sion to work in Nigeria. j 


{ 
CALLED TO WITNESS, VOL. | 
Il: PROFILES OF CANADIAN | 
PRESBYTERIANS 4 
edited by W. Stanford Reid. 
The Committee on History, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, © 
1980. 
Available from the Archives, The | 
Presbyterian Churchin Canada, 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, | 
Ontario, MSS 2E6. 7 
Price: $4.25. 


We Presbyterians have neglected | 
our history in Canada. Take the } 
fact, for example, that there is no 
history of the Church in Canada | 
currently in print and available to | 
the reading public. That is a sad } 
and unjustifiable reality. | 

Where, then, do we turn for | 
available material on the history of } 
Canadian Presbyterianism? The | 
best place to start is with the two } 
volumes of biographical essays | 
edited by W. Stanford Reid en- | 
titled Called to Witness and | 
published as companion volumes } 
to John Moir’s Enduring Witness, | 
the Centennial history of The | 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. | 
Volume II contains twelve essays | 
whose authors and subjects span | 
the spectrum of. theological and — 
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eclesiastical opinion within this 
iverse collection of Christians 
tho identify with The 
iresbyterian Church in Canada. 
he book itself presents a com- 
elling case for recognizing the 
‘ide variety of interpretations of 
e Presbyterian tradition that 
ists within our church. All the 
issays are valuable, but let me 
comment on three of my 
avourites. 

John Moir’s article, ‘‘George 
srown: Christian Statesman,”’ 
etches the life and religious 
aterests of one of Canada’s most 
»owerful journalists and 
voliticians in the mid-nineteenth 
‘entury. Brown expressed his Free 
Thurch evangelicalism and _ his 
iberal politics through his 
1ewspaper, the Toronto Globe. 
dis views on church and society 
lepresented the type of 
>resbyterianism that dominated 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada after the union of 1875, 
‘or which Brown offered en- 
husiastic support. 

_ W. Stanford Reid’s article on 
he Quebec Trio of Reids, two 
incles and a father, provides a 
valuable glimpse into the life and 
work of Presbyterianism between 
1875 and 1925. The Reid brothers 
were important figures in the 
western expansion of the church 
and represented a variety of 
derspectives in the controversy 
over Church Union, two remaining 
with the continuing Presbyterians 
in 1925 and one joining the two- 
chirds of Canadian Presbyterians 
who united with the Methodists 
and the Congregationalists. All 
three favoured union in_ the 
beginning, but the bitterness of the 
ebates and the aggressiveness of 
he unionists caused W.D. and 

.D. to side with the resistance. 

The Presbyterians who stayed 
out of union in 1925 were a diverse 
and confused lot. The man who 
did more than any other to provide 
the church with a _ sense of 
theological direction and purpose 
was Walter Bryden, professor, and 
later principal, at Knox College 
from 1927 until 1952. In Joe 
McLelland’s reminiscence of his 
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former teacher, he remarks that 
Bryden was conscious that the 
ministers he was teaching would be 
serving a church undergoing an 
identity crisis. He had rejected 
both Liberalism and Orthodoxy as 
adequate interpretations of the 
faith, given the activity of the 
“JSW”’ shorthand among 
Bryden’s students for his central 
concept, the ‘‘Judging-Saving 
Word.’ His writing and teaching 
reflected the influence of the early 
Karl Barth, but, more to the point, 
opened up the Reformed tradition 
in a new and vital way to his 
students and his church. 

The trained historian will find 
the anecdotal style of many of the 
essays uncritical and the lack of 
footnotes frustrating. But these 
essays make fascinating reading 
for those interested in the intricate 
pattern of roots that feed the 
present life of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Brian Fraser 
MR. FRASER is minister at Glebe Church, 
Toronto, Ont. 


WORKING TO BUILD 
A BETTER WORLD ... 


GRACE NOTES AND OTHER 
FRAGMENTS 

by Joseph Sittler. 
Published by _ Fortress 
Philadelphia, 1981. 


Press, 


Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price 337.0). 


In one of the more creative use of 
funds from bequests, St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, 
for many years now, has invited 
outstanding theologians and 
preachers to visit Hamilton and 
speak on such occasions as Holy 
Week. One of the favourites among 
these visitors was Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
a Lutheran, now retired from the 
faculty of @the; -University.) or 
Chicago. 

How shall I describe this book of 
his writings collected and edited by 
two of his friends? Sittler himself 
characterizes them in the preface by 
offering us a definition-of the grace 
note in music, ‘‘It does not carry the 
main melody; it is not necessary to 
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complete the structure,’’ he writes, 
but it ‘‘... freshens a phrase, gives 
vivacity to something well-known.”’ 

So this mixture of sermons, 
illustrations and brief comments are 
meant to serve as grace notes do in 
music, but in relationship to the 
gospel. I think that the book suc- 
ceeds superbly in fulfilling this 
purpose. Let me offer one example. 
In beginning a short piece on piety, 
Sittler says, ‘‘Dealing with problems 
that arise out of piety is like 
throwing a baseball at a feather 
pillow; it just sinks in and disap- 
pears, absorbed by sogginess.”’ 

His sermons are examples of 
orthodox preaching at its best. His 
famous one on the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit entitled ‘‘The View from 
Mount Nebo,”’ has, happily, been 
included in this miscellaneous 
collection. 

If you have read Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s book, Markings, you 
will have some idea what this book 
is like. To whet your appetite and 
arouse your curiosity, let me give 
you. some chapter titles and 
headings: ‘‘Polish Sausage, St. 
Augustine, and the Moral Life’’, 
‘Eleanor and the Big Brown 
Buick’’, ‘‘Nobody Wants Barab- 
bas’’, and ‘‘Marriage and Snow on 
the Mountain’’. 

My one criticism of the book is 
that it has little structure or 


organization. It is an Irish stew of a | 


book. The one theme that holds a 
lot of the articles together is the 
author’s concern for ecology. ‘‘We 
have fashioned a society and an 
industrial order at a cost,’’ the 
author writes, ‘‘and the bill is due 
and payable.”’ 

This is a book to stimulate, in- 
spire, and enrich us all in our un- 
derstanding of the gospel. 


John Congram 


O 


For editorial guidelines, 
see page 5. 
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freedom section. Since an en- 
trenched bill of rights will tend to 
encourage ‘‘unreasonable’’ be- 
haviour on part of judges any 
prediction in this area is, however, 
to be avoided. 
G. Hendry, 
Massey College, Toronto, Ont. 


Comment on October’s 
‘*Perspective’’ 


I am sure that the two original 
founding nations did not have the 
problem of asking ‘“‘WHO IS 
GOD?’’ Nor were they concerned 
with the political or judicial point 
of view. 

To the early settlers GOD was 
GOD (Exodus 3:14). GOD was the 
creator (Matthew 19:4 - Confirmed 
by Jesus). GOD _ was. their 
benefactor and their protector as 
they sailed the angry oceans and 
settled the untamed wilderness of 
this great land. 

GOD was their Heavenly 
Father, as he is ours (John 1:12) 
who made provision for salvation 
through the death and resurrection 
of his Son Jesus Christ. 

No matter how the _ non- 
Christians may rage, GOD must 
remain supreme (Exodus 20:3) 
even above our judicial system. 

It is only because our country is 
founded on Christian principles 
that the non-Christian is allowed 
to gather and worship whatever he 
chooses. 

Christians should continue to 
pray that the non-Christians may 
find the true GOD, rather than 
water-down our own beliefs. 

Thomas E. Jowett, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Falwell not that bad! 


I refer to two articles in your 
September, 1981, issue: 1) Per- 
spective by Lloyd Robertson: and 


2) Christians Wake Up! by James 
D. Smart. . 

Robertson comments: ¢ 
followers of Jerry Falwell will 
undoubtedly reject 
Monsma’s conclusions, but there is 
no question that his views are more 
representative of the Amercian 
public’s attitudes than the narrow 
doctrines of Moral Majority.”’ 3 

Smart comments that he 
‘*listened one day to Jerry Falwell } 
of Moral Majority debating with 
William Sloan Coffin and was 
shocked to hear a man who 
claimed to be a minister of the | 
gospel _—_ giving nationalism | 
(America must be number one in } 
the world) top priority in his creed. | 
This is the poison which destroyed } 
the soul of Germany in the thirties | 
pete mn a 

Smart, the clergyman is shocked © 
and is obviously upset and | 
Robertson, the layman states that | 
the seeds of danger rest in Moral | 
Majority’s approach. ., 

Why are Christian men shocked | 
and frightened when another | 
Christian speaks out against | 
pornography, abortion, family | 
break-up and all manner of im- | 
morality in his nation? Sure this | 
man would like America to be | 


number one in the world but with ~ 
Jesus Christ at its head. Smart — 
makes fun of being born again. | 
Apparently he doesn’t like people | 
making this claim. There may be | 
some phonies claiming this, but | 
there are some of us who know this | 
beautiful touch of our Lord to be | 
real. And those of us who have — 
been renewed by the Spirit of | 
Christ are not at all offended by a | 
Christian who states emphatically | 
the covenant God gave us and 
speaks out against immorality. 

I’m not a particular follower of — 
Jerry Falwell any more than I am © 
of Mother Theresa, William Sloan 
Coffin, or Pope John Paul II. All | 
these people express their faith in | 
Jesus Christ according to the light 
they have been given. I would — 
agree or differ with them on their | 
political, sociological and 
economic philosophies according — 
to the light I have been given. ' 
In regard to America building © 
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ip its military forces against 
ommunistic military might, I 
hink it indeed wise to be prepared 
‘or any eventuality that these 
uations who hate God might bring 
nto being. Many times in the past, 
‘ree nations who did not prepare 
themselves against others who 
vere motivated by Satan were 
Jestroyed or at least mauled badly. 
To name a few: Britain and France 
»y Germany in 1939-40; South 
Zast Asia by North Viet Nam and 
| Libya, Ethiopia and 
Rhodesia by God-hating com- 
nunist and socialist militants. 
Smart’s claim that Falwell is 
)pouting the kind of poison which 
Jestroyed the soul of Germany in 
he thirties is an attempt to 
compare favourably the rhetoric of 
7alwell, a Christian preacher, and 
ditler, a tool of the devil. I don’t 
hhink any further comment is 
necessary. 
_ Robertson may be right, ‘‘that 
the narrow doctrines of Moral 
Majority don’t represent the 
American public’s attitudes’? — 
dut what are the American public’s 
attitudes? ... secular humanism, 
‘do your own thing”’ and situation 
ethics. Wouldn’t it be great to seea 
Christian revival in that country? 
That they turn against crime and 
immorality, and turn towards God 
: ) 
and pray that he guide their 
estiny. 
_ Moral Majority may not have 
just the correct methods and of 
course cannot please everyone but 
they in their way are asking God to 
heal their land and are not con- 
emning any other group. 

Why don’t we wish them well 
and get on with our prayers to our 
ather in heaven to heal their land 
nd our land — Canada — and ask 
im to cause renewal in all the 
orld. 

Let there be unity in Christ — 
ot condemnation! 

Thomas R. Wilson, 

Markham, Ont. 


Your comments on 
articles in The Record 
are always welcome. 


Bey 1982 


We’re awake - now 


what! 


I am awake and Dr. Smart gave 
some indication that he was too. 
Now ... what do we do? 

While I am a main-line 
Presbyterian (and if and when I 
approach the Pearly Gates, I see 
on the other side a group of pastel, 
organdy-gowned young people 
who are singing of sweet Jesus, I’m 
turning around and going 
somewhere else) I do not under- 
stand his alarm. 

I. What is the power and influence 
of the evangelical right? 

A. If you want to examine 
‘‘power’’ in a society, you examine 
how they spend their money. 
When I look at the stadiums filled 
with sports fans, knowing the price 
of tickets, I cannot imagine who 
these people are nor where they get 
the bread, but they are there, in 
hundreds of stadiums all over 
North America, decade after 


decade. 

Then when I look at a shopping 
centre and think of all of the shop- 
ping centres all over North 
America, I can hardly believe that 
they are all just getting groceries. 

So Billy Graham fills a few 
stadiums and collects a_ little 
money. Does it really begin to 
compare to the materialism and 
self-interests of our populations? 
B. Evangelists do not have an ex- 
clusive on ‘‘the end of the world’”’ 
jargon. One has only to think of 
the numerous space movies and 
TV shows based on this topic. In 
addition, I think it would be fair to 
say that the majority of 4th graders 
have coloured little maps showing 
communist countries and ‘‘Free 
World’’ countries. And the more 
advanced students have probably 
even depicted communist acquisi- 
tions within the last twenty years 
and then within the last ten years. 
They do’ not need to hear pro- 
paganda. They can see the facts for 
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themselves. The schools and other 
media have been ‘‘into’’ ecology 
and space for years. This informa- 
tion is everywhere. 
II. Is communism a concern? How 
should a Christian deal with it? 
A. In day-to-day living, I agree 
that living uprightly and turning 
the other cheek is the way to han- 
dle most problems. But - Joan 
Baez, a spokesman for non- 
violence, was once asked by a 
reporter what she would do if a 
man attacked her child. She said 
that she would handle it with 
words. I am wondering what Dr. 
Smart’s answer to this would be. 
B. While it is a nice idea to think 
of building homes and sending 
food in place of continuing the 
arms build-up, it is my observation 
that if you give someone a $20,000 
home, he will want a $30,000 
home, etc. A popular view in 
Canada is that it is the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to see that a 
certain number of homes are not 
lost due to the increased interest 
rates. Many of these homes are in 
the 60 to 80 to 100 to 120 thousand 
dollar bracket. 
Conclusion: 
1. The evangelical segment may 
offer some sentiment, but are no 
real threat to communism when it 
comes to substance. 
2. The main-line churches, 
although active, have not been able 
to stop communist aggression. 
3. The fact that the U.S. has had 
ample means of destroying the 
world has not stopped communist 
aggression. 
Question: 
Does communism need to be 
stopped? 
If so, how is this to be done? 
Barbara G. Dillon, 
Punnichy, Sask. 


Two helps for 
Christian ‘‘Story-telling’’ 


John Congram __ deserves 
congratulations for his comments 
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in the November Record on how to 
tell the Jesus story effectively. 

Unfortunately, he writes as if 
the principle of including 
something of the story-teller in any 
such story were an unknown field 
for his readers to venture into. 

May I recommend two books 
for those who wish to pursue this 
concept. One, I admit with due 
modesty, is my own. It is, ‘‘The 
Gift of Story,’’ published by 
Wood Lake Press in 1980 and now 
out of print, although the Canec 
Book Room at 85 St. Clair Avenue 
East in Toronto still has a few 
copies left. 

The second was written by 
James Taylor while he was 
managing editor of The United 
Church Observer. Called ‘‘An 
Everday God,”’’ it is currently in its 
second printing, having sold more 
than 3,000 copies in little over six 
months. It does precisely what Mr. 
Congram recommends — that is, it 
takes experiences from_ the 
author’s own life and tells them in 
the light of the incarnation, 
crucifixion, and resurrection, and 
of the experiences of the Old 
Testament. To quote the Christian 
Century’s review of this book, the 
author ‘‘takes and tells simple 
stories to catch the reader, and 
then gives them turns and twists to 
keep attention until the reader’s 
own thoughts are triggered.”’ 

‘*An Everyday God’’ is available 
in a number of stores, or directly 
from Wood Lake Press, Box 754, 
Station A, Toronto, Ontario, 
MSW 1G3, for $5.95. 

G. Ralph Milton, 
Winfield, B.C. 


‘““Recommendation 12’’ 
debate continues 


Mr. Marshall’s_ lengthy 
‘‘Thoughts on Recommendation 
12’’ deserves some response. 

The declaration in question 
represents a statement drawn up by 
the Theological Committee of the 
Area Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches to 
spark discussion and concern in an 


important, indeed urgent, issue | 


facing all of us. The Committee 
has been studying the theme of 
Covenant, a traditional emphasis 
within the Reformed community, 
in preparation for the General 
Assembly of the Alliance to be 
held in Ottawa, August 17-27, 
1982. It was the considered opi- 
nion of those working on this pro- 
ject that the forms of human sin 
most pressing in our present North 
American context are best sym- 
bolized by our nuclear capabilities 
and the uses to which we put them. 
We are convinced that it is not 
enough to speak of sin in the 
abstract theological terms used by 
Mr. Marshall, but we must name 
and act upon the concrete forms 
our sinfulness takes in our own 
society. It should also be noted 
that the Committee met in 
November, 1980, in the wake of 
the Reagan election, with its 
promise of escalated nuclear sabre 
rattling, and the Three Mile Island 
accident, with its reminder of the 
dangers inherent in any use of 
nuclear power. An urgency was 
felt to make a statement at this 
stage in our ongoing discussions. I 
can only hope that Mr. Marshall 
will read with equal care and 
concern the full documentation on 
the Committee’s study of 
Covenant to be published next 
year. | 

There are few of Mr. Marshall’s 


specific theological points with 


which I would quarrel. I disagree, 
however, with his starting point, 
his selective emphasis on _ the 
Reformed tradition, and his use of 
that theology. The Committee at- 
tempted to begin with specifics of 
our present sinfulness; 
acknowledge that God’s Covenant 
of Grace came through historical 
events and in spite of our sin- 
fulness, and make some response 
to this salvation that God effected 
in Jesus Christ. Mr. Marshall ap- 
pears to want an extended discus- 
sion of Christology, sin and 
soteriology before we express a 
social concern arising from our 
ongoing task of witnessing to the 
faith under the guidance of the 


Holy Spirit. One wonders if Jesus, 
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as he exercised his lordship as 
friend and servant (a point Mr. 
Marshall quickly passed over to 
assure himself that Jesus remains 
all-powerful and all-wise), would 
have provided as complete a 
theological rationale as Mr. Mar- 
shall desires, and, if he had, why 


_ the apostles left no record of it. 


Mr. Marshall is quite right in 


recognizing a difference between 
- his social and theological conser- 


vatism and the views expressed in 
the declaration. His emphasis on 
personal sin and his use of 
theology as the litmus test of true 
Christianity has a long history in 
the Christian tradition and is en- 
joying a revival in the current 
social and economic climate. In my 
opinion, however, they have little 
to do with the faith of Jesus and 
the scriptural revelation of God’s 
will for the salvation of his whole 
creation. The stories, images and 
values of biblical witness focus 
much more on doing justice, lov- 
ing kindness and walking humbly 
with our God than on correctly 
formulating a theology that can be 
used, in turn, to divide the good 
Christians from the bad. 

I am grateful for Mr. Marshall’s 
concern and the Editor’s wisdom 
in airing this important issue in the 
pages of The Record. I can only 
hope that future issues will deal 
with the substance of the concern 
raised in the declaration rather 
than the ‘‘faulty’’ theology of this 
short statement of concern. I am 
reminded, reading Mr. Marshall’s 
thoughts, of a comment made by 
Samuel Butler, the English satirist. 
‘‘Self-appointed Christian zealots 
would be equally horrified at hear- 
ing the Christian religion doubted, 
as seeing it practised.”’ 

(Rey.) Brian J. Fraser, 
Toronto, Ont. 


We left to find 
identification 


been mainline church members for 
some 50 years, and now attending 
one of these quick growing, 
shallow-rooted fellowships, we 
have learned more about God’s 
Word in one and a half years, than 
in much of the preceding SO years. 
We have shed all the burdens of 
buildings, courts, investments, 
colleges and overtures (all very 
important) and only hear the Full 
Gospel (the most important) 
preached. We also shed _ the 
bazaars, teas, etc. and when our 
fellowships get together, it is to 
worship our God, to praise him 
and to study his Word, and not to 
be busy for busyness-sake. Yet, we 
have no financial problems; no 
deficits to cope with and an ef- 
fective missionary programme and 
outreach. This is so, because our 
churches preach Jesus Alive. 


Today! With the Comforter — the 
Holy Spirit. 

There is an urgency in our 
churches about the end times. An 
eagerness, that is totally lacking in 
the traditional churches. There is 
created in us a hunger to hear and 
know more about God’s Word. 
Our churches feed the hungry, by 
proclaiming the good news, just as 
the Book of Forms tells the 
Presbyterian Church to do. It 
states in Art. 2: ‘‘Announce what 
Christ has revealed.’’ If Christ has 
himself revealed to Presbyterians, 
Presbyterians have something to 
announce to the World! 

There are no ‘‘warm fuzzies’’ in 
our fellowships, but you will find 
an unbelievable loving _ spirit 
present, so much so that you will 
want to come again and again. 


We did not leave the 


(Advertisement) 


THIS IS NOT A MISTAKE 


WE ARE ASKING NOW FOR GOOD COLOUR SLIDES 
FOR THE 
1983 PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CALENDAR 


The theme is: 
“JESUS CHRIST — THE LIFE OF THE WORLD” 


The possibilities for photographs depicting the “LIFE” theme are 
endless. Here are a few suggestions: the birth of life, new life in 
spring, resurrection life, the bread of life, the living water, life as a 
gift from God, fullness of life, life in the midst of death, life offered 
to God in worship, the treasure of life, everyday life of people 
around the world, God’s creation of all forms of life. You can 
think of many more. Be creative! Start clicking! And, above all, 


send your slides to us! 


PLEASE SEND ONLY ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL COLOUR 
SLIDES (ektachrome preferred) HAVING GOOD TECHNICAL 
QUALITY, COMPOSITION AND IMPACT. 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND colour prints, negatives, pictures of 


pictures or vertical slides. 


YOU RECEIVE $50.00 FOR EACH PHOTO WE USE. 


Include a brief description of each slide, and how you think it fits 
the theme, along with a self-addressed envelope, and send them 
to 


The Calendar Committee 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
DEADLINE: APRIL 1, 1982. ACT NOW 
We will return all slides to you. 


The answer to the question, — 
‘‘Have you any identification?’’ is 
— ‘Yes, in Christ!’’ You mention, 
houses upon the sand, shallow- 
rooted, quick grown, etc. Having 
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Presbyterian Church voluntarily. 
There were problems. But it was 
God’s leading that brought us after 
two years of wandering, from 
church to church, to our present 
fellowship. In addition, it was your 
magazine, The Presbyterian 
Record, that brought us in touch 
with the Presbyterian Charismatic 
Communion, and we have been 
richly blessed. 

Therefore we say to our 
Presbyterian brothers and sisters in 
Christ: Let us unite with other 
churches in a new song of praise to 
our God. Let us not ask for: 
‘‘Something of the fire that once 
burned’’ (Meditation, June 1981), 
but ask for the full power of the 
Holy Spirit. The so-called ‘‘full 
gospel’’ churches are not the only 
churches that receive the full 
power of the Holy Spirit. Members 
of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
United, Baptist, Lutheran and 
other traditional churches have 
also received the Power of the 
Holy Spirit. Yes, even members of 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
congregations. 

In this connection, Professor 
William Barclay, in his daily bible 
study on Luke, page 68, has some 
good advice for our church. He 
states: ‘‘We should never be afraid 
of new mehods. That a thing has 
always been done may very well be 
the best reason to stop doing it. 
That a thing has never been done 
may very well be the best reason 
for trying it. No business could 
exist on outworn methods — and 
yet the church tries to. Any 
business which had lost as many 
customers as the church has, 
would have tried new ways long 
ago — but the church tends to 
resent all that is new.”’ 

Alice and Peter Hanhart, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

P.S. By the way, Nazis are not an 
offspring from the Church. Many 
courageous German ministers and 
laymen spoke up against naziism 
and were persecuted, jailed, and 
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some even died! 


Ed. note: Concerning the ‘‘end 
times’’ of Matt. 24:36; there have 
been a plentitude of predictions 
that the end times were upon us, 
from the first few centuries to a 
group that gathered, awaiting 
‘‘rapture’’ in an American desert a 
Sew months ago. 

I did not say that the Nazis were 
an “‘offspring from the Church.’’ 
Rather I pointed out that they 
offered a_ strong sense of 
belonging, personal reinforcement 
and a discipline: aspirations not 
too dissimilar to many modern 
mass movements including some 
with religious overtones. Some 
German Christians, ministers and 
laity, were martyrs to the Nazis it is 
true, but the vast majority of the 
institutional churches did little or 
nothing to stem the tide. 

Thank you for your letter — and 
for delivering it by bus! 


Ministry in French 

Canada — two visions 
The situation of the 

Presbyterian Church in the 


province of Quebec is both en- 
couraging and precarious. En- 
couraging, because there is a new 
interest among the _ traditional 
Quebecois in the Reformed faith. 
Precarious, because the structures 
of the church are not adapted to 
the needs. 

In the past few years several 
churches have grown and _ suc- 
ceeded in touching the mass of the 
Quebecois population, especially 
among young adults. In addition 
to St. Luc in Montreal, a 
Presbyterian congregation 
ministering to European 
protestants and (sic) neo- 
Canadians, another Reformed 
church has been established on the 
south shore of Montreal. The 
latter is sponsored, but not con- 
trolled, by the Christian Reformed 
Church of America. St. Marc, 
another Presbyterian church, in 
Ste. Foy, near Quebec City, has 
shown considerable vitality and 
growth over the last few years, 


going from a membership of 10 to 


sixty and more, the majority being 
young adult French Canadians. In 
addition, a mission off-shoot from 
Quebec City has been established 
in St. Georges de Beauce, sixty 
miles from Quebec City. It too is 
showing health and _ growth, 
touching mainly young married 
couples with children. 

Another significant event for 
Quebec is the foundation of the 
Faculté Libre de Théologie 
Réformée by the _ Alliance 


Réformée Evangélique, an 
association of Reformed in- 
dividuals from _ several 
denominations. This _ school, 
founded in collaboration with 
another dynamic young 
theological school in Ajix-en- 
Provence, France, has already 


ministered to dozens of young 
Quebecois eager to deepen their 
theological understanding and is 
hoping to be able to offer courses 
on a full-time basis, eventually for 
francophone candidates to the 
ministry. 

All this is exciting and beyond 
our expectations, but at the same 
time the situation is critical and in 
danger of being greatly hindered if 
not destroyed. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada must, in my opinion, 
become more aware of the distance 
and the differences that separate 
the Reformed Quebecois from the 
Canadian Presbyterians. We 
cannot sidestep the fact that the 
Quebecois have a_ different 
language, culture, history and 
mentality. It is essential to in- 
timately understand these areas 
‘*from the inside’’ for a mission to 
minister effectively to any 
population — be it in Nigeria, 
Taiwan or Quebec. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has demonstrated much 
good will and concern for the 
mission in Quebec. However, the 
control and significant decisions in 
the mission are still made in 
Toronto where language, men- 
tality and sheer distance make it 
impossible for Toronto to be 
sensitive to the real needs or to 
know precisely in what directions 
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our energies must be channeled. 
Toronto is out of contact with the 
grass roots of the action in 
Quebec. This is not a question of 
lack of good will but rather of a 
different language and culture. 
Token bilingualism, such as the 
_ acquisition of a French typewriter 
and a bilingual secretary, (which 
-are currently unavailable) would 
_make no significant difference in 
- the reality of the problem. 

_ The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has demonstrated its 
respect and support for mission 
churches in other areas of the 
globe, sending financial and 
spiritual resources but allowing the 
indigenous churches or missions to 
take their own responsibilities and 
_ make their own decisions. Could 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada not show the same respect 
for the Quebecois? 

But perhaps the institution 
which is the least adapted or 
adaptable to the needs of the 
mission in Quebec is The 
_ Presbyterian College and this for 
- two reasons. First of all, ‘‘P.C.’’ is 
not ministering to the Quebecois, 
and secondly, it seems to have 
convinced The P.C.C. that it is — 
and this at the expense of the 
institution which is already serving 
the Quebecois. 

The Faculté Libre Réformée de 
Quebec was founded specifically 
because The Presbyterian College 
| had shown no interest whatsoever 
_ in providing theological formation 
in French and this in spite of 
repeated requests to do so on the 
part of the founders of the Faculté 
Libre. However, once the Faculté 
Libre was under way and showing 
success, The Presbyterian College 
quickly organized a programme at 
considerable expense to The 
Presbyterian Church, to compete 
with the Faculté Libre. The im- 
pressive-looking programme of 
The Presbyterian College had, 
however, no students, whereas the 
Faculté Libre has given, and is 
giving, a variety of courses with 
several highly qualified professors 
of several theological outlooks, 
and a good number of students of 
which Quebecois are in the 
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The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


DP? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St.. (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave.., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


» for 
& 


NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 


755-5210 


For Quality 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HAR 


COURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 


977-4408 


MADE IN CANADA 


PEWS 


communion tables 


pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 


Direct factory prices 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto, M5V 2B9 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 

¢ eternal sanctuary lamps 

e long life bulbs 

99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Ss 
CHAIRS 


Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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majority. All this with limited 
financial resources. 

On the other hand, The 
Presbyterian College has projected 
the image of a bilingual, adaptable 
and promising institution of 
formation for Quebecois 
ministers. But in reality, not only is 
McGill perceived by the Quebecois 
as an Anglo-Saxon (and foreign) 
institution, but also the hierarchy 
of this institution is unilingual, 
anglophone and incapable of 
communicating with, or serving, 
the French population. 

I am = afraid that The 
Presbyterian College has a very 
different vision from the one held 
by the majority of the ministers 
and missionaries in the Quebec 
mission. I am even more afraid to 
see that very vision accomplished 
with the blessing of the church and 
its General Assembly to the 
detriment of the interests of the 
mission. 


Guy Dubé 
MR. DUBE is the Lay Missionary at St. 
Georges de Beauce, Quebec. The 


Presbyterian College has been given a copy 
of this letter and Dr. Klempa will reply ina 
future issue. 


‘‘Hame o’ Mine’’ still! 


Through the several controver- 
sies in which we Canadian 
Presbyterians have engaged during 
months past, I have continued to 
appreciate The Record’s balanced 
presentation of differing points of 
view, and its irenic editorial tone. 
Now, alas, I am confronted in 
your September issue by an 
outrageous statement which strikes 
at the root of my being. It is 
found, of course, in the article by 
the American gentleman, Dr. 
Burns, who shares with us his 
thoughts about the prophets and, 
at times, other things as well. 

I comment not as one who has 


“lived fifty years in this land, but as 


a fifth-generation Scots-Canadian. 
Certainly my Clan might hesitate 


to rebuild the walls of Edinburgh | 
Castle - that city has not always | 
been our friend - but thousands of }j 
us around the world have respond- | 


ed recently to financial appeal 


from our Chief, Lord Godfrey. }j 


And should the Peninsula of Sleat 
ever be invaded I, for one, will 


volunteer to stand behind the — 


rightful Lord of the Isles, if he will 
pay my way. 

I protest against your author’s 
slur in the name of our patron 
saint, Harry Lauder, and on behalf 
of all the Scots-Canadians who 
have learned to lisp ‘‘Hame o’ 
mine’’ at their mother’s knee. 

(Rev.) Alexander 
Sutherland MacDonald, 
Aurora, Ont. 


Information 
on Killarney? | 


I am compiling a history of the 
Killarney, Ontario area of the 
Georgian Bay. 

Recently, I came across a news 
clipping on Collins Inlet which is 


located a few miles east of | 


Killarney. It states in part, 
‘¢ .when John Bertram bought the 
lumber mill ... in 1880 Collins Inlet 


was a place with a future. In its | 


early days the hamlet had neither 


doctor nor hospital but it was | 
surrounded with virgin forest just — 
waiting for the axes of pioneers 


such as those in Collins Inlet.”’ 

I am hoping that the early copies 
of The Presbyterian Record and, 
also, some of your journal’s 
readers can shed more light on 
Presbyterian days in Collins Inlet, 
Killarney and nearby Squaw Island 
which was a large, commercial 
fishing establishment for many 
years. 


If any of your readers know of a. 


diary or other similar record book © 
kept by the Rev. A.W. McIntosh — 


while he was in the Collins Inlet 

vicinity, information on same 

would also be both welcomed and 
appreciated. 

L. Bruce Pitfield, 

20 Commissioner Street, 

Killarney, Ontario, POM 2A0. 
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Pungent and pertinent 


| continued from page 8 


/ every year is a good thing. Every 
two years is acceptable, but DO let 
_the members vote them in. 

Another snag at any meeting is 
'the person or persons who arrive 
late. It is very boring for prompt 
arrivals to listen to repetitious 
‘explanations of what went on 
given for the benefit of late 
arrivals. A diplomatic chairman 
-can easily make it clear that 
flashbacks are out of date. 

And yet another thought, will 
the chairman please address 
_remarks to the shy member who is 
sitting in the back row. With a 
little encouragement that person 
may come up with the best idea of 
all. In any event let ‘‘every member 
. participation’’ be your password. 


| MRS. ALICE 
BARDSLEY is a 
- free lance writer 
from Halifax, 
N.S. 


Pungent and pertinent 


| continued from page 9 


_ Jesus Christ, the church we all love 

‘needs leadership which will 
distinguish between the Gospel and 
secular humanism. It is for this 
kind of leadership that I pray. 


MR. ZEGERIUS 
is the minister at 
Arthur and 
Gordonville, 
Ontario. 


_Ed. note: In keeping with Record 
policy whereby the initiator of the 
debate has the rights of rebuttal we 
conclude discussion between the 
‘participants but invite 
correspondence in the ‘‘Letters. o 
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“MY WORDS SHALL NOT PASS AWAY” 


Jesus’ words, as recorded in Mark 13:31 remind us 
that while every year brings great changes, God’s Word 
remains. 

Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society provides the 
enduring Word to the thousands who are waiting for it. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 (416) 757-4171 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 


CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


co 


TGG Photographic Industries Ltd. 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 


Telephone: (416) 665-0300 Telephone: (403) 287-1302 


S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 


News 


New Presbyterian 
Church radio spots 


The Communications Services 
department of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada now has 
available a series of new thirty 
second, Presbyterian Church 
public service announcements for 
use on radio stations across 
Canada. From three to five new 
radio spots will be available on a 
bi-monthly schedule for 
congregations interested in 
working with their local radio 
stations in providing this service. 

There are no production costs to 
the individual congregations other 
than a bi-monthly charge of $5.00 
for the tapes. The tapes will arrive 
‘fair ready’? and can be used 
immediately. 

Inquiries concerning this service 
should be directed to John Ar- 
chibald, technical producer, 
Communications Services, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J7. A sample tape of these 
spots is available for $1.00 (to 
cover postage and handling). 
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Synod of 
Saskatchewan 


Historic St. Paul’s Church in 
Prince Albert was the site of the 
76th Synod of Saskatchewan, held 
Oct. 20-22. The Rev. Glen Noble 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Swift 
Current, was elected Moderator. 

The sermon at the opening day 
worship service was delivered by 
Dr. Arthur Currie, Moderator of 
the 107th General Assembly. Dr. 
Currie warned the church that it 
must not present the gospel in 
terms conforming to ethnic pride. 
Each indigenous Christian church 
must be free to express the gospel 
in terms of its own cultural values, 
he said. Dr. Currie was speaking in 


the Church in the People’s 
Republic of China which can be 
best aided, he suggested, by being 
left alone, unless help is 
specifically requested. 

Also addressing the Synod were 
the Rev. Glen Davis of the Board 
of World Mission, who spoke on 
‘‘The Future of Overseas Mission’’ 
and ‘‘Mission in Education,’’ and 
Mrs. Beverly Butt, a _ special 
education consultant to the public 
school board of Prince Albert. 
Mrs. Butt spoke on the need for 
the church to help handicapped 
persons and recommended, among 
other things, that churches make 
their buildings more physically 
accessible to the disabled. 

Presentations were made on the 
subjects of financial stewardship, 
church growth, and _ missions, 
Other highlights included the 
formation of a Native Work Task 
Force and the affirmation of 
continued support for Camp 
Christopher, the Synod Camp. 

Before closing, the Synod 
adopted a resolution expressing 
their ‘‘total opposition to the 
promotion of gambling in any 
form as a means of funding public 
or private enterprise.’’ A 
delegation was chosen to present 
this concern to the provincial 
government. 

Oo 


Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston 


The 107th meeting of the Synod 
of Toronto and Kingston took 
place Oct. 20-21, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton, Ont. The CFB 
Kingston Senior Chaplain, Major 
Stan Self, was elected Moderator. 

In addition to the usual com- 
mittee reports, special emphasis 
was placed on ministry to youth 
(particularly those aged 12-16). 

Throughout the Synod, ‘‘theme 
experiences’’ concerning disability 
were provided by Judy Snow and 
the Rev. Ross Gibson. Miss Snow 
is a lecturer at York University 
with a Master’s degree in 
Education, and a quadraplegic. 
Mr. Gibson is a sessional lecturer 


in Homiletics at Knox College and 1 
is deeply concerned with how the | 


Church should minister to the © 


disabled. 


Major Self 


Soviet infiltration 
of Russian 
Orthodox Church 


For the first time there is now 
official confirmation of govern- 
ment infiltration and manipulation 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The newsletter RCDA (Religion in | 
Dominated Areas) | 
the publication in | 
English of a secret report on the © 
Church | 


Communist 
announced 


Russian Orthodox 
compiled by the deputy chairman 
of the Council on Religious Affairs 
for the members of the Central 


\ 
| 
\\ 


Committee of the Soviet Com- © 


munist Party. The report was — 


smuggled out of the USSR and — 
published in 1980 in Russian in the — 
Messenger of the Russian Student — 


Christian Movement in Paris, 


France. 


Though written in 1975, the — 
report remains important for what — 


it reveals. The Council of Religious 
Affairs, claims the RCDA, 
controls the Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, including 
Synod decisions and the ap- 


pointment of permanent members. — 
the © 
Orthodox hierarchy according to 


The. report categorizes 
three criteria: 1) those totally loyal 
to the Soviet regime and without 


intention to revitalize the church; 


2) those who, although loyal to the 


\ 


regards to the progress made by state, wish to expand church © 


we 
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activities, particularly among 
young people; 3) those who strive 
‘for religious revival and demand 
‘constitutional rights for the 
‘believers. The third group is 
considered totally unacceptable. 

.  ‘*There is no consecration,’’ the 
report states, ‘‘of a bishop, no 
‘transfer, without thorough in- 
‘vestigation of the candidate by 
jappropriate officials of the 
‘Council in close cooperation with 
‘the commissioner, local organs 
/and corresponding interested 
organizations. »» The RCDA adds 
that there is no doubt that among 
‘the ‘‘interested organizations’’ is 
the KGB (secret police). 


-RES News 
Oo 


‘Christian Yellow Pages 
agrees to cease 
discrimination 


The publisher’ of California 
Christian Yellow Pages telephone 
‘directories, which limited ad- 
‘vertisers to ‘‘born  again’’ 
‘Christians, has signed a court- 
approved agreement to cease the 
discriminatory practice. 

_ The agreement was reached in 
settlement of a discrimination suit 
‘brought by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith on behalf 
of two Jewish businessmen whose 
advertisements were refused by the 
Orange County edition of 
Christian Yellow Pages. The 
businessmen sued CYP on grounds 
that its advertising policy violated 
several state laws, most notably the 
‘Unruh Civil Rights Act. That law 
declares’ that *“business 
‘establishments of any _ kind 
whatsoever shall not discriminate 
‘against, boycott or blacklist, 
| refuse to buy from, sell to, or trade 
with any person in this state 
(California) because of race, creed, 
religion, colour...of such person.’’ 

CYP agreed to stop requiring 
advertisers to pledge their faith in 
Jesus Christ and to pay $1,500 in 
damages to the two businessmen. 

Less than a month after the 
California agreement was reached, 
the national director of the CYP 


uary, 1982 


and its publisher were ordered by 
California state Supreme Court 
judge to cease the discriminatory 
practice in all CYP publications 
nationwide. 


ADL News 
O 
Evangelical Church 
of Spain reorganizes 
The Evangelical Church of 


Spain is being reorganized and new 
departments and services have 
been created to help parishes carry 
out their mission more effectively. 
These . include a_ publishing 
committee, an information service, 
a public relations service and an 
education commission, as well as 
other services in line with those 
envisaged by the State in the 
Spanish Constitution in regards to 
relations with Christian 
denominations within the country. 

This movement of renewal has 
become possible as a result of the 
new climate of democracy in Spain 
and allows The _ Evangelical 
Church of Spain to witness 
without constraint. The Synod of 
The Evangelical Church of Spain, 
which met in Madrid in July, was 
the first to be held under a regime 
of religious liberty. 


RPS 
Oo 


Rwanda churches and 
state in dispute 


New regulations for religious 
broadcasting are creating a 
“sharpening dispute’’ between 
churches and the government in 
the central African country of 
Rwanda, according to a report 
from Africa Church Information 
Service. 

The dispute centres on govern- 
ment decisions to require payment 
for Sunday religious program- 
ming, and to alternate Sunday 
broadcasts between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant services. 
The Roman Catholic bishops 
rejected the plan for alternation as 
one which would ‘‘bring confusion 
into the minds of our followers.’’ 
About two-thirds of the 4.5 million 
Rwandese are Christians and 


about three quarters of the 
Christians are Roman Catholics. 
Though the government decision 
was in response to Protestant 
requests for more airtime, the 
general secretary of the Rwandese 
Protestant council said a govern- 
ment letter announcing the 
measures is inconsistent. A 
proposed Protestant compromise 
whereby Roman Catholics and 
Protestants would share two hours 
for programming on Sundays, has 
brought no government response. 
The government letter also 
reportedly warns churches that 
mixing politics with religious 
programming could = mean 
suspension of airtime. The Roman 
Catholic bishops rejected any 
proposal for the government to 
approve homilies as denying ‘‘the 
political maturity of our preachers 
and ... infringing on their rights of 


_ free expression.”’ 


According to the ACIS report, 
the programming decision was 
apparently a compromise between 
anti-church elements who rejected 
the provision of free Sunday 
services, and pro-church elements 
who championed the inclusion of 
Protestant broadcasts. 

EPS 


O 
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(Advertisement) 


FEELING 
DEPRESSED? 
Join us 


...as Children, wives, cab-drivers, 
husbands, secretaries, 
grandparents, teachers, lawyers, 
dentists, mechanics, ministers, 
politicians, pilots, singers, 

plumbers 


Share their hope! 


Canada’s own daily 
Christian television 
program 


A RESTORED PORTRAIT of Rev. James Pringle, the minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., from 1847 - 1887, was presented 
to the congregation on the occasion of their 134th anniversary. 
Pictured at the presentation, from left to right, are: Mr. A. Death, 
senior elder, Mrs. Mildred Hall, in charge of the restoration, Miss Jean 
Moore, member of St. Andrew's since 1901, and Rev. G.E. Duncan, 
the present minister. 


& = Sas 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


REV. ALEXANDER CLEMENTS was honoured by the congregation 
of Knox Church, Alliston, Ont., on the occasion of his retirement 
after 41 years in the ministry. At a reception following the farewell 
service, Mr. and Mrs. Clements were presented with an engraved 
plaque and a purse of money, among other gifts. Pictured with the 
Clements is their granddaughter. Jennifer Hunter. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS of Waterloo North Presbyterian Church and 
All Saints Anglican Church held a joint service to celebrate the laying 
of the cornerstone, including a time capsule, for their new building on 
Nov. 1. Rev. Iris Ford, minister of Waterloo North, is pictured on the 
left with Rev. David Morris of All Saints Anglican Church, while Mr. 
Walter Rutherford, senior elder of Waterloo North, and Bishop Morse 
Robinson of the Anglican Diocese of Huron, stand at the pulpit. 


St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont., 
completed a five week mission project 
entitled ‘‘Mission on our Doorstep’’, on 
November 15. The goal of the project 
was to raise enough money to purchase 
a used Gestetner stencil machine and an 
electronic stencil cutter for the Faculté 
Libre de Théologie in Ste. Foy, P.Q. 
The congregation and the Sunday 
school worked together making posters 
and producing skits and on each Sunday 
during the project, a member of the 
project committee spoke on the work 
the church was aiding. On Nov. 15, 
Rev. and Mrs. David Craig of St. Marc 
Church, Ste. Foy, were on hand to 
receive a cheque for $2,284.95 - enough 
to purchase both machines. 


: 
: 


THE CONGREGATION of Brant Hills Church, Burlington, Ont., 
recently celebrated their 6th anniversary. At this time, the gratitude of 
the congregation was expressed to representatives of the church 
extension union of Hamilton for their valuable assistance in the 
founding of Brant Hills and in the completing of the church’s land- 
scaping. Dr. Lorne MacKay, Moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, was guest speaker for the occasion. Pictured, from left to 
right, are: Mr. Alex Gray of Central Church, Hamilton, Mr. C. McBride 
of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Dr. MacKay, Rev. Charles. Shaver, 
minister of Brant Hills, and Mr. Don MacDonald, clerk of session. 
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“HE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Thompson, Man., celebrated their 20th 
mniversary and the burning of the church mortgage on July 4-5, 1981. St. Andrew’s an- 
Liversary coincided with the 25th anniversary of Thompson. Pictured, from left to right, are: 
ev. Harvey Osborne, minister of St. Andrew’s at that time, Bill Harrison, representing the 
oard of managers, Bob Kerr, clerk of session, Norm Anger, elder, and Rev. M.S. McLean, 
uperintendent of missions for the Synod of Manitoba and Northwest Ontario. 


MRS. ALLAN (JEAN) HENDERSON of St. 
Andrew's Church, Galt, Ont., was presented 
with a silver trivot in commemoration of her 


ARS. BELLA JOHNSON, long-time member 
Appin Church, Appin, Ont., and a life 
nember of the W.M.S., celebrated her 100th 
jirthday on September 29. The esteem in 
vhich she is held in the community was 
emonstrated by the nearly 300 friends and 
elatives who gathered to pay tribute to her. 


60 years of dedicated service to the choir of 
St. Andrew's. Mrs. Henderson began singing 
with the junior choir, progressing through 
intermediate to senior choir, where she is still 
an active member. Mrs. Henderson is pic- 
tured with clerk of session and choir member, 
Clare Ridsdale, who made the presentation 
on behalf of the choir. 


THE CONGREGATION of Oakridge Church, London, Ont., held a farewell dinner for Rev. and 
ts. John J. Jennings following the conclusion of Mr. Jennings’ 17 years as minister there. 
dead table guests, from left to right, included: Mrs. M. Pollock (partially hidden), Rev. M. 
?ollock, moderator of presbytery, Mrs. Mildred Jennings (standing), Rev. Jennings, ‘Mrs. K. 
Ferriman, and Mr. Ken Ferriman, clerk of session. Standing between Mr. and Mrs. Ferriman is 


Mr. Eric DeVal, master of ceremonies for the dinner. ? 1 Way! 
Photo credit: David Driesman 


A VERY SPECIAL event took place at Appin 
Church, Appin, Ont., on May 15, 1981, when 
Jane Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Johnson, became the second woman 
from that congregation to be ordained. 
(Shirley Jeffrey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Luke Jeffrey, was ordained there on May 29, 
1968.) The service was conducted by Rev. 
Russell Gordon of London, Ont., and Rev. 
David Vincent of Toronto delivered the 
sermon. The charge to the ordinand was 
given by Rev. Les Renault of Hamilton. The 
choir under the direction of Jane’s sister, 
Mirah Simpson, contributed three anthems 
to the service. Friends and members of the 
congregation gathered for a fellowship hour, 
held in the Appin Community Centre after the 
service. Miss Johnson was presented with a 
corsage on behalf of the W.M.S., an 
engraved pin and an electric coffee per- 
colator on behalf of the Sunday School, a 
portable communion service on behalf of the 
Busy Bees, and a gown and collar on behalf 
of the session and congregation. Also in- 
cluded were many gifts from friends who had 
come from across the country to share in the 
evening’s celebration. Rev. Johnson is now 
serving a three-point charge in Sherbrooke, 
N.S. 


Ed. note: As has been stated here before, the 
long-time policy of The Presbyterian Record 
has been to exclude ordinations (ministers’ or 
elders’), baptisms and the reception of new 
members from this section of the magazine. 
These events occur too frequently and we 
cannot print them all. It is, however, very 
unusual to have two women from the same 
congregation ordained and for that reason 
we have made an exception. 


continued overleaf 
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REV. JACOB VANDERWAL, minister of 
Knox, Crysler and St. Luke’s Church, Finch, 
Ont., and Mrs. Vanderwal, were honoured 
on Mr. Vanderwal’s retirement from the 
ministry on Oct. 18, 1981. Mrs. Vanderwal 
was active in the W.M.S. and the Ladies’ Aid 
and was choir leader for St. Luke’s. The 
junior and senior choirs, the W.M.S. and the 
Ladies’ Aid presented her with some 
jewellery. The congregation presented the 
couple with a mantel clock, and, following 
the regular service, held a dinner for the 
Vanderwal family. 


People and places 


continued from previous page 


Correction: The information reprinted 
in the September 1981 issue of The 
Record concerning the dedication of a 
stained-glass window at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C., was incomplete. 
The window, in memory of Malcolm J. 
Boyd and his sister, Mrs. Esther Wells, 
was Stated as being the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Adams of Fairfield, Wash., 
when in fact the memorial was made 
possible by contributions from Mrs. 
Annie Powrie, sister of the deceased, 
Mrs. Jean Stewart, a former resident of 
Creston, the nieces and nephews of the 
family, Jean and Margaret Henderson, 
Earl Ward, Rev. and Mrs. N. Robertson 
of Vancouver, and their son George of 
Burnaby, and Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
The Adams, who were close friends of 
Mr. Boyd and Mrs. Wells, unveiled the 
window on behalf of the family. 


Certificates of recognition were 
presented to two members of Mc- 
Donald’s Corners Church, McDonald’s 
Corners, Ont., on Oct. 25. The cer- 
tificates honoured Julia Jackson for her 
35 years as church caretaker and her 
work in the choir, W.M.S., and board 
of managers, and Milton Purdon for his 
50 years of service that included 17 
years as an elder, and membership in the 
choir and board of managers. 


SERVICES 
HO0A.M. 


THE CONGREGATION of Zion Presbyterian - 
United Church, Chetwynd, B.C., held their 
25th anniversary on Oct. 11, 1981. Pictured, 
on the left, is the guest speaker for the oc- 
casion, Rev. P. McKinnon, a former student 
minister at Zion and presently the minister of 
West Vancouver United Church, and on the 
right, the minister of Zion, Rev. George S. 
Malcolm. 


Rev. Angus MacGillivray and his 
family were honoured, on the occasion 
of his 10th year as minister to St. Paul’s 
Church, Prince Albert, Sask., with a 
congregational lunch, held Sept. 27. 
The congregation presented the 
MacGillivrays with a token of their 
affection. 


A CONGREGATIONAL family evening was held by St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mansfield, Ont., to honour Rev. Alexander Clements on the 
occasion of his retirement from the active ministry. Mr. Clements and 
his wife were presented with patio furniture and an engraved plaque. 
The next day's farewell service was followed by an afternoon tea. 
Rev. Clements is pictured with Mrs. Shirley Orr seated at the patio 
table while Mrs. Clements prepares to cut the retirement cake, flanked 
by Mr. William Bates, on the left, and Mr. E. Reid. 
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A SERVICE OF DEDICATION was held on Oct. 4 for the recently 
expanded facilities of Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I. The ex: 
pansion, made necessary by the growth of the congregation, includes 
a chapel, with seating for 80, and 10 classrooms. This addition was 
accomplished by adding a second level to the Sunday school hall, 
thus making good use of available space. Pictured, from left to right 
are: Mr. Earl Beaton, chairman of the building committee, Mr. Jack 
Middleton, chairman of the board of managers, Mr. Kenneth Coles, 
building contractor, Mr. Roger Balderston, representing Mr. Keitt 
Pickard, architect, and Rev. Gordon Matheson, minister. of Zior 
Church. ' 
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A FELLOWSHIP DAY, held October 17, 1981 at St. Andrew's 
Church, Lethbridge, Alberta, concluded with the burning of the 
church mortgage. Pictured, from left to right, are: Robert A. 
McHardy, clerk of session, Elizabeth DeArmond, chairperson of the 
board of managers, and Rev. Gordon A. Beaton, minister of St. 
Andrew's. 


The Elizabeth Lyle Auxiliary to the 
W.M.S. of Central Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., observed its 100th anniversary on 
a Sunday, Nov. 8. The group was formed 
7 in 1881 by the wife of Rev. Samuel Lyle, 
then minister of Central, and saw its 
first missionary, Miss Helen Ball, off to 
India in 1884. The group changed its 
name in 1918 in honour of its founder. 


CH YEAR the congregation of St. David’s Church, Kelowna, B.C., 
Onours its secondary school graduates with a dinner at the church. 
jaureen Rose, Cheryl Chartrand, Cathy Novak, Lori Henry, Cora Van 
Staalduinen and Shelly McFall. Seated, from left to right, are: Lenora 
elanger, Kathy Blom, Sylvia Wiebe, Glen Siverns and Camille 


THE GROUND-BREAKING ceremony for the new church facility of 
St. Andrew’s - Newton Church, Surrey, B.C., was held on Sunday, 
Oct. 18. Rev. Drew Strickland, the church’s minister, is pictured on 
the far left with Rev. K.C. Doka, the superintendent of missions for 
British Columbia, while Mrs. Ruth Blackburn, representing the charter 
members, Mr. Clifford Moore, the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and William Harvey Smith, representing the church school, 
are seen turning the sod. 


Correction: In this section of the 
December Presbyterian Record, 


mention was made (pg. 47) of the 100th 
anniversary of Zion Church. Un- 
fortunately, Zion’s location, Wellwood, 
Manitoba, was inadvertently left out of 
the caption. We apologize to the 
congregation of Zion Church for this 
oversight. 


MR. JAMES F. MacKINNON’S 25 years of service as clerk of session 
at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., were recognized on Oct. 22, 1981. 
Words of appreciation were expressed to Mr. MacKinnon by Mr. 
Percy Shaw, senior elder, and a presentation, on behalf of the 
congregation, was made by Mr. Charles Greaves, the new clerk. Mrs. 
W.T. MacAulay made a similar presentation to Mrs. MacKinnon. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Mr. Charles Greaves, Mr. Percy 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. MacKinnon, Mrs. MacAulay and Dr. E.H. Bean, 
minister of Bethel Church. 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev.William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 


Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 - 


in Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 1T2 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O VANCOUVER 
Feb. 10-11 


O CHARLOTTETOWN 
March 10-11 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 

O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


0 TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


ASHES ble) 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 
Church or Org. 


DEATHS 


WALKER, REV. WILLIAM HIRAM 
VICTOR, 94, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Dundas, Ont., on 
October 7, 1981. 

Mr. Walker was born in Port Hope, 
Ont., and received his early education in 
the area. He was a school teacher in 
Bewdley for four years before attending 
and graduating from Knox College, 
Toronto, in 1917. His first pastorate 
following ordination was the Bethany, 
Janetville and Ballyduff charge. In 1925 
the Bethany church was closed and 
Nestleton became part of this charge 
which he served for 21 years. In 1938, 
Mr. Walker was called to the Stirling 
and West Huntingdon charge in the 
Kingston Presbytery where he 
ministered for 20 years; he retired in 
1958 and moved to Belleville where he 
became assistant minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church there. He served in this 
capacity for a number of years prior to 
moving to Dundas, Ont., in 1974. 

Mr. Walker was predeceased by his 
wife, Olive Mae, in 1974. He is survived 
by his two sons and their wives: Dr. W. 
John Walker and Marg. Ann of 
Hamilton, Ont., and Dr. V.C. Rowan 
Walker and Dorla of Willowdale, Ont., 
and grandchildren Susan and Cynthia 
of Hamilton and Mark and Sharon of 
Willowdale. 


ALGUIRE, MRS. EDNA MARY 
McLACHLIN, for 60 years a member 
of Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., Oct. 14. 

BEGLEY, DAVID ROBERT, 80, senior 
elder of Cushman Memorial Church, 
Hull, Que., Nov. 7. 

BIGELOW, MRS. A. GRACE, 93, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chesterville, Ont., mother of Rev. Dr. 
Jesse E. Bigelow, minister of West- 
mount Church, Edmonton, Alta., and 
grandmother of Rev. J. Cameron 
Bigelow, minister of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Sept. 12. 

COCHRANE, STEPHEN W.., 85, elder for 
many years at Rosetown Presbyterian 
Church, Rosetown, Sask., father of the 
Rev. Robert Cochrane of Corunna, 
Ont., Nov. 8. 

CROZIER, MRS. MARIA, member of 
Knox Church, Westport, Ont., 
treasurer of W.M.S. and_ supply 
secretary/convener for Brockville 
Presbyterial, 1st Oct. 

DARCH, J. KENNETH, 74, life-long 
member and elder for 33 years of New 
St. James Church, London, Ont., 
father of the Rev. Peter Darch of St. 
Andrew’s, Guelph, Ont., Nov. 3. 

DAVIDSON, CLARENCE, clerk of 
session at Calvin Church, Winnipeg, 
Man., Oct. 16. 
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DUNN, CAVEN H., 79, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., son of 
the late Rev. and Mrs. George Dunn, 
Oct. 14. 

FERGUSON, MRS. ETHEL, 98, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, King 
City, Ont., life member of W.M.S., 
Nov. 14. 

HASTINGS, WILLIAM A., 76, elder of 
Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., Oct. 19. 

HEROLD, ROBERT J., 77, elder for 25 
years of New St. James Church, 
London, Ont., July 22. i 

HODGSON, MRS. LOUISE S., 79, 
member of Knox Church, St. Thomas, 
Ont., life member of W.M.S., Sept. 3. 

MacDONALD, ALLAN, 83, senior elder 
of Boularderie Presbyterian Church, 
Cape Breton, N.S., former represen- 
tative elder and Sunday School 
superintendent, Oct. 31. 

MacTAGGART, JOHN, member for 45 
years of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Oct. 31. 

McLEAN, MRS. ALDEN (ISOBELLE), 
70, a long-time member, organist, 
teacher, W.M.S. and Ladies Aid 
President, of Duart Presbyterian 
Church, Duart, Ont., Sept. 24. 

MINTY, GEORGE CYRIL, long-time 
elder of Knox Church, Flos, Ont., Oct. 
9. 

PRESLAR, NORMA, long-time member 
of St. John Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S. and member 
of Hamilton Presbyterial, Oct. 21. 

SEED, ELDON B., elder and life-long 
member of Knox Church, Wallaceburg, 
Ont., Oct. 11. 

SHORT, ALBERT, 92, elder for over 50 
years and charter member of St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Oct. 26. 

SOMERVILLE, MRS. WILLIAM 
(LILLIAN), 97, a member for 77 years 
of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., 
Sept. 30. 

STURROCK, ALBERT, 83, long-time 
elder and representative elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bowmanville, Ont., 
former Sunday School superintendent 
and member of the board of managers, 
Sept. 9. 

TROUP, MRS. RUTH, member of 53 
years of Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
active in the W.M.S. and in the Ladies’ 
Guild and for many years leader of the 
Mission Band, Oct. 20. 

WESTCOTT, CHARLES L., senior elder 
of St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Nov. 15. 

WESTGATE, JULIA MARIAN (MAMEB), 
83, elder and former Sunday School 
superintendent of Zion Presbyterian- 
United Church, Chetwynd, B.C., Sept. 


24, 
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ORDINATIONS 
Strung, Rev. Daphne Patricia Presswell, 
Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dec.46} 


INDUCTIONS 
Livingstone, Rev. Samuel, Finch/ Crysler 
pastoral charge, Ont., Oct. 18. 
Marple, Rev. D. Murdo, Stellarton, First 
Church, N.S., Nov. 26. 
Self, Rev. Harvey, Castlegar, 
Church, B.C., Sept. 18. 
Thompson, Rev. S. Reid, Hamilton, South 
Gate Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 


Grace 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. lan 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1B0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5CS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3CO0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 

Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 

Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., 

N.S. BOK 1RO. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


ORGANS 


; ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 
nA SOLID STATE ORGAN OF GREAT DISTINCTION 


“TRUE PIPE SPEECH. CHORUS AND VOICE PURITY 
DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE. LISTEN TO AN A.0O.B 
ENQUIRE 


_ Associated Classical Organs Ltd. 


382 WELLESLEY ST. E., TORONTO, ONT. M4X 1H6 416-921-5289 


"TRANSITION 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1W0. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
James Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie 
d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, In- 
gleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
1J2. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, Ont., 
L3V 6T1. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 
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Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


: KEATES 
Nesacys ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
A ea est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
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name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $6.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
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Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3V 6J6. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, Brad- 
ford, LOG 1CO0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 


Nurses — urgently needed 
46 bed, acute-care hospital. Residence 
available. Apply to Dort Breisch, 
Director of Nursing, Mineral Springs 
Hospital, Box 1050, Banff, Alberta, 
TOL OCO. Phone numbers: 403-762- 
2222; 403-762-2198. 
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HEALTHY, BIBLE-BELIEVING 
Presbyterian Minister, widower, available 
for short or prolonged supply. Have new 
‘*Rabbit’’, can travel! The Minister, Box 
536, Markdale, Ontario, NOC 1H0. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUSINESS MAN 
seeks working capital. Wanted loans of 
$500 or more for minimum term of one 
year. Willing to pay 22% interest an- 
nually. J. Szeker, 7 King Street East, 


Dundas, Ontario, L9H 1B7. 


STAFF REQUIRED for Dorothy Lake 
Presbyterian Camp, Kirkland Lake for 
Summer Season 1982 for six weeks from 
July 1, 1982 to August 9, 1982. Cook, 
Assistant Cook, Nurse and Handy 
Person. Contact Archie Simpson at Box 
278, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, P2N 3H7, |. 
for further particulars. 


Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 
Millwood Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 
Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 

Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/ Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, Mit- 
chell, NOK 1NO. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Moun- 
tain Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, Nor- 
manby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, Box 
323, Dundalk, NOC 1BOo. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., Lon- 
don, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 


charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

London, Oakridge Church,~- Ont., Rev. 


Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., Lon- 
don, N6A 3S3. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce 
Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bob 
Robinson, 40 Winding Way, Brantford, 
N3R 383. (Pastor and colleague in 
ministry.) 


Synod of Manitoba 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H. Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., — 


Rev. M.S: McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. ) 


Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry | 


L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave., 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. 

Sylvania/Carragana/Blighty pastoral 
charge, Sask., Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
Box 1586, Melfort, SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
T3E 3C3. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1Z0. 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., Dawson 
Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. Rit- 
chie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Dr. 
John C. Carr, 9668 - 77 St., Edmonton, 
T6C 2M7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Daniel J. Firth, Site 15-81, R.R. 4, 
Vernon, V1IT 6L7. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C., 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. D.A. 
Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue, Victoria, 
V8V 4H6. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and Christian educa- 
tion in one area. Further information 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
132nd — Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
Sydney, N.S., Nov. 9, (Rev. Dr. E.H. 
Bean). 
111th — The Presbyterian Church, Duart, © 
Ont., Nov. 1, (Rev. H.M. Creaser). 
107th — Erskine Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 15, (Rev. C. 
Sheldon Hastings). ; 
99th — Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont., 
Dec. 30, (Rev. H. MacNeill). 
86th — St. Columba Church, Saint John, 
N.B., Nov. 15, (Rev. Gordon L. 
Blackwell). 
0 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


The Battle for Basics 


‘*I was hungry and you fed me, I was 
thirsty and you gave me water,”’ 
Matthew 25:35. 


ever World Food Day. It was instituted by the 

United Nation’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization and was an effort to increase public 
awareness of the nature and dimensions of the world 
food problem. When did it happen? Last October as 
a matter of fact. Many of us must have missed it 
because the problem remains. Many people are going 
to bed (if they have a bed) hungry this very night. 

“‘The problem of hunger in the world is not new. 
For many years, rich countries have tried, through 
economic co-operation and basic food aid, to 
eliminate world famine and malnutrition. The results 
have been disappointing.’’ 

Ever had indigestion? It can be caused by either 
overeating or eating a certain food that does not 
easily co-exist with our system. I wonder if a person 
who doesn’t get enough food ever gets indigestion? 
What’s worse — too much or too little? 

“‘Not only has the situation in disadvantaged 
countries not improved, the food supply problem 
appears to be worsening and will soon become in- 
surmountable unless concrete measures are taken 
quickly.”’ 

Concrete measures — what are they? What can 
individual citizens do? Surely it’s not completely 
hopeless. We could try cutting down on our food 
intake and then take the money not used and give it 
away to some worthy group or organization who 
would make sure it was effectively used. We could 
urge the government to increase its dollar aid. We 
could ask people with an agricultural expertise to give 
a year or two to living in a third world country and 
helping the people make better use of their land. Is 


D id you miss it? It was to be a first, the first 
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that concrete enough? 

“The food situation in Africa is particularly 
alarming because per capita production has 
diminished continuously over the last ten years. The 
average African has 10 per cent less to eat in 1980 
than he did in 1970.”’ 

How would we make out on 90% of what we 
usually eat? We probably wouldn’t miss it! For the 
African however, that 10 per cent must make a 
difference when you are marginal to start with! It’s 
hard cutting down when all that food is staring up at 
you and inviting you to partake. Why do some 
restaurants give you so much? 

“Almost 500 million people in developing 
countries suffer from serious malnutrition. In poor 
countries, one child in four does not reach the age of 
five and those who survive, have an average life span 
of only about 50 years because there is only one 
doctor for every 10,000 people.’’ 

Imagine, being old at 50! Imagine walking into the 
doctor’s waiting room and there are 9,999 people 
waiting!! Imagine being tired and it’s not for lack of 
sleep but for lack of food. 

‘‘Faced with these facts, the 147 member countries 
of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization saw the need to increase public 
awareness...” 

A friend used to be a sanitation engineer and he 
would talk about his work. He could tell what part of 
the city he was in not by the street signs but by the 
amount of garbage he had to collect. We throw away 
a great deal. Garbage is expensive business! 

‘Canada ranks second among grain exporting 
countries. We are fortunate enough to be a net ex- 
porter of food. That is why Canadians have a clear 
responsibility to developing countries.”’ 

“‘T was thirsty and you gave me a drink. I was 
hungry and you gave me food. I was sick and you 
visited me. Whenever you did this for one of the least 
important of these brothers of mine, you did it for 


me!”’ 
OO 
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Left to right: Bishop Arthur Butler, Church of Ireland; Very Rev. Dr. Ronald G. Craig, Past-Moderator, Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland; Very Rev. Dr. A.J. Weir, General Secretary, Presbyterian Church in Ireland; Cardinal Tomas O’Fiaich, Roman 


Catholic Primate of all Ireland; and Rev. Sydney 
Callaghan, President, Methodist Church in Ireland. 


& 
churchman’s 
view 
from 
Ireland 


Robert Cobain 


eople are still confused about the nature of the 
P conflict in Ireland. Some think it is a religious 

war between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Others think it is a quarrel between England and 
Ireland or the British Government and_ the 
Provisional Irish Republican Army. 

The real root of the conflict in Ireland springs 
from the fact that there are distinct and rival political 
aspirations held by divided communities in Northern 
Ireland. 

At least two-thirds of the people in Northern 
Ireland, mostly Protestant and almost half of them 
members of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, (not 
Free Presbyterians and not under the Rev. Ian 


Paisley who is not, and never was, a member of the — 


Presbyterian Church in Ireland), with a Scottish-Irish 


or Anglo-Irish history see their life and loyalties in — 


terms of union with Great Britain. 


The remaining third of the population in Northern ; 


Ireland is mostly Roman Catholic and they cherish — 
their Irish tradition and see their future in terms of a 


closer link or union with the Irish Republic. 


With such strong differences in the divided 


; 
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communities there has always been a suspicion about 
the loyalties of the minority to the State. This lack of 
a common loyalty is not dissimilar to that which 
Canadians may have experienced in the British and 
French traditions clashing from time to time. 

In the absence of a common loyalty it is inevitable 
that political progress in the direction of political 
partnership or power-sharing is at a virtual standstill. 

Many Irish-Americans may be persuaded to 
believe that innocent Catholics have been scooped 
up, tortured and put in a hell-hole called the Maze, 
but the fact is that all interrogations are taped on TV 
and the Maze is one of the most modern up-to-date 
prisons in Europe, certainly superior to anything in 
the Irish Republic. 


here have, however, been signs of hope. It is 
not just a story of unrelieved gloom and 
despair. 

Bridges are being built between people from both 
sides of the political, religious and cultural divide. 
There have been positive contacts between the 
churches, Protestant and Roman Catholic. Church 
leaders have carried out goodwill tours together in 
the North and South of Ireland; they have made joint 
statements; and have produced books and pamphlets 
as a result of joint studies. Groups of committed 
Christians, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, are 
engaged in joint study and prayer groups as well as 
sharing together in various forms of community 
service and reconciliation projects. 

_ There are 79 fraternals, fellowships, councils and 
other ecumenical groups meeting. In the strongly 
republican Markets area of Belfast, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have joined together to distribute 
Scriptures to every home. Clonard Roman Catholic 
Church at the corner of the Falls Road/Springfield 
Road, and opposite the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Belfast, was packed with folk from the Shankill and 
the Falls when the Chaplain to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons addressed them. 

There are many attempts in the practical field of 
peace-making and they are mostly led by church- 
inspired leadership through the Rev. John Morrow 
and the Rev. Doug Baker in the Corrymeela Centre 

‘near Ballycastle. Both John and Doug are 
Presbyterians. 

The churches here have consistently sought to 
encourage restraint and have opposed any recourse 
to violence as a means of solving the differences 
between the two communities. The Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches have, perhaps inevitably, 
tended to reflect the political outlook and loyalties of 
their constituent members, but it must clearly be 
understood that most practising members of the 
churches here are not involved in the ‘atrocities’ that 

_ catch the headlines. 
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easily give the impression that there is a con- 

stant warfare between the churches. This is not 
so. What you hear in the news concerns a minority 
within each community who are committed primarily 
to achieving national and political aspirations. They 
are building a kingdom of this world and have no 
concern or interest in building the Kingdom of God. 
They wreck, destroy, pull down; they do not seek to 
unite, build or work for a community where real, 
mutual respect, dignity and freedom can exist. 

If there are signs of hope, why are things not 
better? Maybe it’s because many of the initiatives 
taken have been local, limited and too temporary. 
People have done what is right in their own eyes 
without referring to others sufficiently. These 
mushrooming groups — Peace People, Peace Point, 
Harmony Trust, Corrymeela, Glencree, etc. — work 
without close contact with either politicians or para- 
military leaders so that they do not carry their in- 
fluence into the arena where decisions, ultimately, 
are made. 

If it is not the churches’ task to provide a political 
blueprint for the new society, they can encourage 
their members to be active in the field and the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland is doing that. We 
value our connection with Canada for many of our 
sons have, and still do, serve within the ranks of your 
ministry. Our hope is not that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Canada or elsewhere will fall in 
behind their fellow churchmen in Ireland, but that all 
who show concern for our land will show themselves 
to be open to both sides of our situation here. 


T he tribal ‘tags’ of Protestant and Catholic too 


r. Lloyd Robertson’s suggestion that the 

World Council of Churches should involve 

itself as a mediator in the Irish dispute (The 
Record: July-August, 1981) is understandable but 
would be totally abortive here. The World Council of 
Churches standing has suffered greatly in Ireland 
because of its alleged involvement with the terrorist 
movements in Africa. Suspicion of their motives in 
meddling in our affairs woulm lead on to many 
fearing that they would fund the I.R.A. because of 
their alleged funding of ‘liberation’ movements 
elsewhere. The writer must also know that the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, which has a total 
membership of 400,000 in Ireland, is no longer a 
member of the W.C.C. 


MR. COBAIN is a minister of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
and serves as its Information Officer and the Editor of their 
national magazine, the Presbyterian Herald. 
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EDITORIAL 


Signs of the Church 


theme of the signs of the church. From the literal ‘‘sign’’ on our 


Af his issue, in a way largely unplanned, bobs and weaves around the 


cover to signs derived from an exegesis of John’s letters by Dr. 


Scobie, to Dr. Klempa’s pointing out of our past and present signposts, to 
the discussion over just where and how and over what a church asserts its 
significance, the subject is poked and prodded from various angles. 


There have been many weighty 
discussions on the topic, and 
Paul’s letters alone have enough 
ore in them to permit the refining 
of many sermons on how one 
recognizes a_ living, breathing 
church, in or out of season. 

The ambition of this editorial is 
more modest. I merely want to 
suggest to you some secondary 
characteristics, ‘‘signs’’ that, for 
this writer at least, give indications 
that rumours of the death of the 
institution might be a_ little 
exaggerated. 

A sense of humour must surely 
rank as one of the vital life-signs of 
a healthy church. I am not talking 
here of the sanitized, stained-glass 
humour that is contrived and 
created to prove to somebody that 
**Christians can have fun too.’’ I 
refer rather to the humour that is 
part of the life of any 
congregation, and even of 
Presbyteries, Synods and 
Assemblies, though it may have a 
harder time surfacing in the courts 
of the church. 

It can distinguish the way a 
congregation handles a problem 
from the typical reaction of other 
groups held together by something 
other than the bond of shared 
faith. 

I remember an incident from the 
life of one of the northern 
congregations to which I was 
privileged to minister. Every spring 
our driveway/parking-lot turned 
into a veritable slough of despond. 
Small cars had to be equipped with 


flags on their radio antennae so 
that they could be located in the 
mud. We developed a liturgy for 
use in hauling cars to higher 
grounds. (‘‘Lift me up and let me 
stand’’ sung to the tune of ‘‘The 
Volga Boatmen’’ was a favourite.) 
A solution was proposed by one of 
our hard-working Board members, 
a man of infinite practical skills 
and resourcefulness. He knew of a 
load of rock that could be had for 
free. We could dump the rock on 
the mud and hope for the best. 

The rock arrived in due course 
but turned out to be just a little 
coarser than _ anticipated... 
boulders to fist-sized pieces. The 
boulders were rolled to one end of 
the drive-way where they served 
both as a barrier to a small swamp 
and a blizzard-break. The first 
child to climb them was awarded a 
prize. The smaller stones were 
distributed over the sodden surface 
of the parking lot. At first the 
effect was ye olde English cob- 
blestone. Still, much better than 
Okeefenokee Swamp. However, in 
about a month all of the stones had 
vanished...sunk without a trace. 
Perhaps some _ future _ ar- 
chaeological expedition will 
unearth a geological anomaly and 
a Doctoral thesis will be written on 
the significance of layers of stone 
to the worship of twentieth century 
Presbyterians. 

The point in recounting all this is 
that through the whole adventure 
there was not the slightest hint of 
acrimony or frustration - no fights 


over how we might have done 
better... simply bemusement and | 
humour at yet another lost battle 
with the elements of the northern 
climes. 
I can contrast that attitude with 
another northern experience where > 
two congregations (neither of them 
Presbyterian) shared the same 
building and ended up with a/| 
demilitarized zone in the kitchen 
with denominational sugar cubes | 
and milk jugs. Heaven help you if 
you took your tea with sugar from 
the wrong side! 
The patience of the laity must 
surely be a sign of life in the 
church. If denominations, and } 
particularly The Presbyterian | 
Church in Canada, were listed on 
the Canadian stock exchanges, the 
bottom would have long since | 
fallen out of our market value. 
That is, if performance in terms of 
membership were the criterion. Yet 
Presbyterians have maintained 
their level of stewardship, keeping 
pace with inflation, and holding | 
down the number two spot in the | 
per member, per year average | 
contribution to the church, at least 
among the largest denominations. 
Then too, they give evidence of | 
having absorbed the truth that, in | 
the words of Will and Ariel Durant | 
*fAs the sanity of the individual 
lies in the continuity of his | 
memories, so the sanity of a group. | 
lies in the continuity of its 
traditions.’’ Patience, when allied 
with tradition, can very often 
produce intractability but there is a 
strong, positive side to this alliance | 
as well. For one thing, it provides a | 
defence against the blandishments 
of the quick-solution crowd, the | 
‘‘Panacea-Of-The-Month-Club’’ | 


continued on page 42, | 
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LETTERS 


Read, marked and 
inwardly digested 


I have a problem. Or it might be 
better stated that I have two 
problems. Their names are Moti 
and Hira. In Hindi ‘‘Moti’’ means 
‘‘Pearl’’? and ‘‘Hira’’ means 
‘‘Diamond.’’ At the moment I am 
not feeling very preciously towards 
them. I should add that Moti and 
Hira are 2-year old bull terriers 
deeded to me by dear friends in 
South India. They are extremely 
playful animals, and usually fairly 
obedient... when one can catch 
them. Unfortunately, one is not 
able often to catch them. And this 
brings us to my particular 
problem. 

Having been to Canada not too 
long ago, I had added a number of 
new friends’ names to the list in a 
new address book, and had also 
been busy bringing the old ad- 
dresses up-to-date. This last task 
was very necessary as last year over 
two dozen letters were returned 
having been rejected at the ad- 
dress. With good intentions this 
year of sending greetings to many 
friends, the letters were brought 
out, and address book placed 
nearby. While involved in other 
activities, I was not paying at- 
tention to the activities of my 


friends. I should have been. It was 
a great shock to find the address 
book almost complete devoured 
(did you know that bull terriers - 
like goats - relish paper, glue and 
cardboard)? 

I really don’t begrudge them 
their feast, but it is not just a little 
frustrating to be unable to send 
greetings to those who have been 
often in mind during the year. The 
immediate problem was sending 
Christmas greetings, but along 
with that was the realization that 
many friends’ addresses are 
irretrievably lost, unless some plan 
could be made. 

And this is where you come in! 
Although you would not be able to 
publish my sad tale until after the 
season is well passed, at least an 
explanation would be made to the 
concerned among your readers for 
the non-receipt of a letter from this 
part of India. Therefore, may I 
request you in the spirit of 
Christmas, to send the joyful, 
albeit slightly chewed greetings 
from Moti, Hira and me... and the 
two remaining members of our 
menage: our two cats! 

If all your readers devour your 
magazine as thoroughly as I, then I 
am content that they will surely 
find my letter, and it will be 
wonderful to start a new book, in 


Wartson’s Worip 


BEAUTIFUL 


the new year! 

With warm wishes that the joy, 
goodness, and blessings of this 
season when we remember and 
celebrate God’s wonderful Gift to 
us, may remain a part of our daily 
experience through each day of 
1982. 

Pauline Brown, 
Jobat, India 


The Record 
Gets Around 


Please accept our grateful 
*‘Thank You’’ for giving space and 
publishing the ‘‘golden wedding 
anniversary’ article in The Record 
(Page 44, People and Places). 

You may be interested to know, 
that we have received up to this 
date a number of phone calls as 
well as congratulatory cards from 
the city and out-of-town friends, 
after reading the article, from 
people with whom we were out-of- 
touch for as many as 25 to 40 
years. 

It is good to know that we have 
more loyal friends than we thought 
we had! 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is still our mother church, 
and shall remain forever! We kept, 
and keep in close touch with the 


Noel Watson 


! 


SNOWDROP 


The Presbyterian Record! 


‘life and work of the church 


through our many friends within 


the church, and The Presbyterian 
| Record! 


q 
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Charles and Beatrice Steinmetz, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Tribute to 
‘Ted’ Johnson 


1 


' Moderator, Rev. 


In the passing of its former 
Dr. E.H. ‘Ted’ 


| Johnson, The Presbyterian Church 
- in Canada lost one of its truly great 


' leaders 
ternationalists. 


leading’ in- 
His insights into 
wide ranging world problems, the 


and 


trust accorded him by leaders in 


China and Africa, his persistent 


efforts for a peaceful and better 


world won him the esteem, regard 

and affection of a diverse and far 

flung group of people who were 

enriched by his precept and 
example. 

I mourn a great and good man. 

(Senator) Heath Macquarrie, 

Chairman, International 

Affairs Committee, 

The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada. 


_ Other thoughts on 


team ministries 


This letter is written in response 
to an answer Mr. Plomp gave in 
December’s Record to a question 
about team ministries. The 
question asked was about voting at 
presbytery when both members of 
the team are from one pastoral 
charge. Unlike many of your fine 
responses in The Record, I find 
this treatment to be rather hasty, 


- without regard to present church 


practice or the theology upon 


_ which its rests. 


nt 


First, Mr. Plomp states that: 
‘“‘There is no ruling as to the 
relationship of such a ministry to 
presbytery.’’ This is not entirely 
correct. The Book of Forms says 
that presbytery consists of (among 
others) ‘‘ordained ministers...who 
are pastors, associate or assistant 


continued on page 36 
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“Worshi 
with) Bells! 


The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
congregation and community. 


ers ts totes 


Fat osatasio secre 


a Stik te gives you the choice of bell 

instruments to fit your needs and 
budget— cast bronze bells, carillons, 
and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 
and the handbells preferred by more 
choirs than any other. 
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Send Aa ed il on: CL] the Complete Line UJ Cast Bronze Bells 
OC Electronic Bell Instruments D1) Handbells UC Bell Towers 
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Name Title 


Church 
Address 


ei cn Carillons, Inc., John S. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 


Nelson, District Manager, 3120 35th Avenue, S.W. 


Douglas Lowry 
Douglas Lowry is a deputy 
clerk of General Assembly. 


Louis Fowler was one of the more 


colourful Clerks of General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. He often 


commented that he believed in 
General Assemblies, but not in any 
one Assembly. In a succession of 
Assemblies, we seem to muddle 
through to discern something of 
the mind of God on the issues 
facing the church. But in any one 
Assembly on any one issue, there 
may be more of muddling and less 
of discerning. 

Last June in Ottawa, the 107th 
General Assembly was faced with 
an unhappy issue, variously 
labelled... ‘‘participation in the 
ordination of women,”’ ‘‘liberty of 
conscience,’’ ‘‘the whole ministry 
of Christ.’’ At the end it was 
handed to a task force which is to 
bring specific recommendations to 
the 108th General Assembly. 

I made a small intervention on 
the last morning (Acts and 
Proceedings, 1981, pages 95 and 
113-114). It was an expression of 
concern that the way we were 
dealing with the issue was more 
damaging than the issue itself. In 
the process, I apparently added to 
the muddle for at least two in- 
dividuals who have since written to 
The Record. | tried at the time to 
avoid speaking on behalf of either 
side, in the belief that the Clerks’ 
remarks should be confined to the 
process (rather than the content) of 


Why I intervened; what I intended 
A reply to Harry McWilliams 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


debate. To those who found the 

result confusing, I offer sincere 

apologies. Particularly to Harry 

McWilliams do I owe clarification 

of the intent of my remarks to 

Assembly on June 12. 

Issues come and go over the 
years. The one constant is our 
attempt to seek the mind of God 
on whatever issues come before us. 
God is often the author of those 
issues. He wants us to be un- 
comfortable with the way things 
are, in order that he may lead us 
into different understanding and 
behaviour. Change is demanded. 
Through us, he wants to set right 
things that are wrong. It is a 
temptation to feel that change is 
demanded only of the other 
person. That makes for warm 
feelings about ourselves, but it 
leads to a ‘‘dialogue of the deaf’’ 
instead of constructive debate. 

Here are some of the values I am 
looking for in the process of 
decision making in the church: 

(1) a readiness to accept one 
another, and particularly 
those with whom we disagree, 
as gifts of God. 

(2) a stance that suggests: ‘‘I want 
to learn from you’’. (That’s 
only one logical step away 
from the more _ obvious 
statement: ‘‘I don’t know 
everything.’’) 

(3) a refusal to categorize. A 
person is a person, not a 
category. He or she doesn’t fit 
exactly any pigeon hole that 
we have carved out in ad- 
vance. 

(4) a willingness for hard work. 

Good, active, listening is 

extremely demanding. 


(5) a sharing attitude: ‘‘Here is 
how I understand the matter. 
Take freely whatever is helpful 
to you.’’ This is an attempt to 
enlarge the freedom of (rather 
than to dominate) the person 
who differs. 

(6) a wariness of persons who are 
out to punish others. 

(7) a headlong flight from the 
world’s angry techniques of 
power, manipulation and 
polarization. 

(8) a deep sense of the body of 
Christ and of Paul’s teachings 
on unity in diversity. 

(9) a willingness publicly to be 
found wrong, and not be 
shattered by it. Brother 
Lawrence (‘‘The Practice of 
the Presence of God’’) ex- 
pressed this succinctly: ‘‘When 
I fail in my duty, I readily 
acknowledge it, saying I am 
used to do so: I shall never do 
Otherwise if I am left to 
myself. If I fail not, then I give 
God thanks, acknowledging 
that the strength comes from 
Him.”’ 

(10) above all, a sense of humour. 
Are we really likely to change 
the Church or the world with 
one speech or article? Humour | 
is simply a sense of proportion 
and God is the _ ultimate 
humourist. (He loves you and 
I, doesn’t he?) 

All the above are ways of saying 
that we are bound as learners of 
Christ to love one another in the — 
practical realities of making 


decisions in the church (John 13: 
34-35). That was the objective of 
my remarks — that we need to pay | 
more attention to how we deal with | 
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issues, and not merely to the issues 
themselves. The pain we ex- 
perience in the current debate 
derives, in part, from our failure to 
give love priority as we share 
differences of viewpoint. The pain 
is deepened by the ugly fact that 
confrontation, polarization, anger 
and domination are part of the 
‘spirit of our age. Outside of the 
‘Body of Christ, the techniques of 
‘power are being used to bring 
about change (though not 
mecessarily improvement). Inside 
the church, these techniques are 
‘ruinous. 

- Harry McWilliams tells me I 
have confused things. In a per- 
‘sonal conversation in November, 
he asked me to say where I was 
coming from on the issue itself. 
Simply stated, I believe the 1966 
law is wise. It serves to upbuild the 
Body of Christ. As a Clerk, I am 
not really free to say much more 
while the matter is still before the 
Courts. (The women in whose 
ordinations I have participated 
know something of my reasoning, 
‘and they are free to talk. Ask 
them!) 

In listening to both sides of the 
current debate, I offer two ob- 
servations: (1) People on both 
sides are reacting against 
caricatures; and (2) nobody in the 
church fits those caricatures. Let 
me explain. 

One caricature is of a left-wing 
theology in which anything goes. 
The Bible is heeded only in its 
emphasis on social change. The 
supernatural is repudiated, as are 
the deity of Christ and all the most 
fundamental doctrines. The 
church is viewed as an instrument 
of social justice; there is im- 
patience with those who find 
within the church a heritage and a 
way of life, or a fellowship that 
leads into personal experience of 
the living Christ. The Holy Spirit is 
a code term for a revolutionary 
attitude. 

The other caricature is of a 
right-wing theology, narrow, 
spiteful, Pharisaic, long on piety 
and short on love. The Bible is 
supposedly central, but is used in a 
way that betrays an unconscious 
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aim for a knowledge which is 
independent of God. The church is 
the domain of the theologically 
pure; all others must go. 

Both caricatures are a lie. 

Somewhere out there one might 
find real modern Saducees and 
Pharisees, poles apart from each 
other, and equally fouled up in 
their beliefs about Scripture, the 
Holy Spirit and the Church. But 
these are not the people who are 
taking part in the Canadian 
Presbyterian debate over par- 
ticipation in the ordination of 
women! — 

Harry McWilliams stated for 
The Record his interpretation that 
the 1966 law makes mandatory 
participation in the ordination of 
women. Harry and I_ have 
discussed our views and we have 
agreed to disagree. My belief is 
that it is illegitimate to make a 
1966 ruling retroactively carry the 
weight of late 1970’s ideas. Forced 
participation in ordination is a 
form of ‘‘affirmative action’’ 
undreamt of in the mid-1960’s. 
(Any court wanting a detailed 
opinion is free to ask for one.) A 
question: To what extent can the 
church legitimately force an in- 
dividual to go against conscience in 
the light of Romans, chapter 14? 
Decisions on matters such as these 
are not made either by Harry or me 
or by any individual, but by the 
courts of the church. Until there is 
either a test case or new legislation, 
we have to make do without an 
official interpretation. 

Incidentally, Harry does not 
leave people guessing on where he 
is coming from. He made a 
significant contribution to 
Memorial 3 (A & P 1981, pages 
485-486) from the session of St. 
Andrew’s, Humber Heights. It 
deserves careful reading, not only 
by the Task Force, but by all in- 
terested persons. The memorial 
opens for examination the trade- 
off between personal conscience 
and the acceptance of authority. I 
appreciated particularly the 
sensitivity for persons ordained 
before the 1966 legislation took 
effect. 

The Task force is charged with 


leading us to new clarity, coupled 
with compassion and a sense of 
God’s timing. We need to know in 
precise terms what is expected and 
of whom. Yet the result must be 
achieved in a way whereby no 
member of the Body is made to 
feel an outsider. The gifts of ALL 
must be shared, and received with 
joy. 

Pray for the Task Force and for 
the next General Assembly. If you 
feel keenly on the subject, identify 
someone with whom you disagree, 
go to that person, listen to him or 
her at length. Whether listening 
leads to agreement matters not too 
much so long as it leads to respect, 
interdependence and love. ‘‘By this 
shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love one for 
another.”’ 


DOUGLAS LO- 
WRY is a deputy 
clerk of General 
Assembly and a 
Consultant in 
Corporate Plan- 
ning. 


Ed. Note: Our readers will note ° 
that the substance of the ‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinent’’ deals with Dr. 
Lowry’s response to Mr. Mc- 
Williams concerning the former’s 
intervention in the debate of the 
107th General Assembly, and with 
Dr. Lowry’s suggestions as to how 
the debate should be conducted. 
The pros and cons of the issue 
itself (liberty-of-conscience and the 
ordination of women) will remain 
under the moratorium I imposed 
some months back. When _ the 
Assembly task force reports, we 
will open these pages to readers 
expressing points on either side 
that have not been made before. 

In the meantime the Declaratory 
Act passed by the 107th General 
Assembly remains valid. (Acts and 
Proceedings, page 90 or The 
Record, July-August 1981.) 


O 


BARSANUPHIUS 


Day after day and week after week, religious 
journals come to my desk mournfully bemoaning the 
problems of clergy in crisis, clergy wives in turmoil 
and preachers’ kids in panic. It’s worthy stuff I 
suppose, but personally I’m not too keen on the 
current mania for psychological introspection. 

But I do make one exception — clergy dogs. I 
deplore the unforgivable way in which they have been 
overlooked and I herewith offer my special con- 
tribution to ‘‘clergy-in-crisis’’ literature. 


The Clergy Dog in Crisis 


Clergy dogs have many special problems. These 
begin with the clergy puppy. Most dogs have merely 
to be housebroken in their early weeks. Not so with 
clergy puppies. They have to become ‘‘manse- 
broken,’’ ‘‘parsonage-broken,’’ ‘‘rectory-broken, ’”’ 
or even ‘‘presbytery-broken.’’ This process is far 
more traumatic than we humans imagine. You will 
begin to grasp its meaning when you realize that it is 
somewhat akin to the problem of a corgi becoming 
“‘palace-broken. ”’ 

Remember too that clergy dogs are subjected to a 
more rigorous training than ordinary dogs. For most 
dogs the basic commands are “‘sit,’’ ‘‘stay,’’ ‘‘come’’ 
and “‘quit jumping me.’’ The clergy dog must learn 
all of these, and much more. Presbyterian dogs must 
learn to perform ‘‘decently and in order.’’ This is 
especially hard for young puppies. Anglican and 
Roman Catholic clergy dogs must learn to kneel, that 
is, to do the “‘sit’’ in reverse. Charismatic clergy dogs 
must be experts at “‘rolling over.’’ Clergy dogs 
committed to the principles of the Church Growth 
movement have to become proficient at ‘“‘shaking 
hands’’ and must be careful never to bite anyone who 
might be a prospective new church member. All 
clergy dogs should be trained to stand on their hind 
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legs and ‘‘beg,’’ in case it is thought appropriate that 
they should represent their masters at Annual 
Meetings. 

Not only do clergy dogs have to undergo this 
special training, they have more ‘‘thou shalt nots”’ 
than other dogs. They must not raid the neighbour’s 
garbage can or chase his cat. They have to back away 
from fights with secular dogs. In short, they must 


reach the highest standards in order to live up to their | 


masters’ calling. It’s tough to have to be exemplary 
all the time! ; 
No wonder clergy dogs are in crisis. No wonder 


they sometimes chew the furniture and bark at the | 


postman and sleep on the living room chesterfield! 
How can we help them? Obviously, clergy dog 


owners must spend more time with their pets. Do you | 


realize the acute loneliness that your dog endures 


every Sunday? Make up for it on Monday. Be a pal | 


the other six days. 


It would also be helpful to observe special oc- | 
casions with your clergy dog. Each year when he gets © 


his new licence (and certainly when he gets his first 
one) have a special licensing ceremony with prayers, 


Scripture reading, a hymn, and two pounds of | 


porterhouse steak. He will enjoy this immensely and 
will appreciate your concern for his spiritual welfare. 

I conclude this plea on behalf of clergy dogs on a 
serious note. Cherish your dog while you have him. 
Treat him with love and affection. If your clergy dog 
is anything like mine she will bring a special joy to 
your life. 


My old dog enacts a parable for us whenever we 
come in the door. She is never angry because we have 
been away. She is simply glad that we are home. 
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Central 
Presbyterian Church 
Cambridge (Galt), Ontario 
will celebrate its 
100th Anniversary 
on Sunday, March 7, 1982 
at eleven o'clock a.m. 


Guest Speaker: Dr. A.W. Currie 
Moderator of the 107th 
General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Reception to follow. 


' 


50TH Anniversary 


Jorothy Douglas W.M.S., Knox, Sudbury, 
May 1 and 2, 1982, wish to welcome all 
‘ormer members and friends. Please 
sontact Mrs. W. R. Edgar, 221 Wembley 
Dr., Sudbury, Ontario, P3E 1N4, as soon 
4s possible for information. Eleanor Knott, 
suest speaker. Billets provided. 


AVONTON 
| PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
c/o Rev. E. Nelson, 


) R.R. 2, ST. PAULS, 
ONTARIO, NOK 1V0 


will be celebrating its 125th An- 
_ niversary during the year 1982. Former 
members and friends who wish to be 
informed of events are invited to 
submit their names and addresses to 
Rev. E. Nelson, as above. 


‘Wy a ts 


MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent | 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 
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Dear Godparents, 

How are you? I am very happy having you as my new 
sponsors. 

My name is Miguel Sanchez. | am living in good health now 
at the Bible Home in San Jose, Costa Rica. In my house we 
have twelve boys. The people who take care of us are named 
Roberto and his wife who is Catarina. They have two sons. 

Tam ten years old in the fifth grade. The subject I like most 
is Matematicas. | like to drive the bicycle which I learn when 
I was eight. 

In my picture you see me helping with the school. Well! 
hope you will write soon. I am very grateful to you. 

With love 
Miguel 


If you would like to become a sponsor to a deserving child who needs your help, 
please take a moment to mail this coupon today. 

I would like to sponsor a boy Ugirl in: Costa Rica L1Brazil JMexico 
CiGuatemala (Uganda LiKenya L1Country of greatest need. 
Enclosed is my donation of $18 for the first month C1 or $216 for a full year U1. 
I cannot sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 
Please send more information C1.We are a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 
and send an audited statement on request. 


Name 
Address 
City /Town 

Prov. Code « 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 PR:2 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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uring a recent speech in Toronto, former U.S. 
D Secretary of State Henry Kissinger touched on 

some of the contradictions and ironies that 
plague international affairs and complicate East- 
West relations. Kissinger was particularly bitter 
about the fact that the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan, now two years old, has all but 
disappeared from the media’s sphere of interest. He 
compared that indifference to the constant harangue 
the United States endured during the agonizing years 
of the Vietnam war when the voices protesting 
American involvement reached such a fever pitch 
that the government in Washington was trapped in 
the unenviable position of supporting a war it dared 
not try to win. Kissinger noted wryly that today these 
concerned voices of the world, instead of screaming 
about Afghanistan, were again directing their 
collective anger at the Americans, this time over the 
proposed positioning of nuclear missiles in Europe, 
and were castigating President Ronald Reagan for his 
seemingly loose talk about the acceptability of 
limited nuclear war. The former Secretary of State 
dismissed the peace movements’ complaints as 
fatuous. He asked, ‘‘Who doesn’t want peace?’’ 

Kissinger supports Reagan’s view that, while 
nuclear war is abhorrent, you must always give your 
potential adversaries the impression that you do not 
lack the will to defend yourself if pushed into a 
corner. That’s understandable. Surely the hardliners 
in the Soviet Union would not be shy about using 
nuclear blackmail if the United States were to 
renounce its intention ever to use its formidable 
nuclear arsenal - and proceeded to dismantle it. It’s 
an unfortunate mark of our times that an equitable 
balance of terror seems the most effective way to 
bring a stabilizing influence to the relationship 
between the major powers of the East and West. 

Still, despite his dark mood and the present ten- 
sions in the world, Kissinger is optimistic about the 
negotiations in’ Geneva to reduce the size of each 
side’s nuclear capacity and lessen the possibility of a 
surprise attack. East-West relations have now 


Lloyd Robertson 


Up to the brink and back 


agreement will be strewn with obstacles. In view of 
both sides’ widely divergent assessment of their 
respective military capabilities, achieving a mutually 


acceptable balance between them will be a long and © | 


tedious process. 

It is clear that the Soviets enjoy an advantage in the 
area of conventional weapons with the Warsaw 
Pact’s numbers coming up at a minimum of two to 
one and perhaps closer to three to one over the 
NATO allies. In the nuclear arena the SS-20 Soviet 
missiles targeted against major centres of population 
in Europe would seem to give the Russians a distinct 
strategic advantage. 

Canada cannot afford to exempt itself from less 
than intense interest in this subject. NATO officials 
recently informed a Canadian news journal that the 
Soviet Union has long-range nuclear weapons trained 
on this country’s industrial heartland and military 
bases. 

While none of us should be prepared to accept the 
inevitability of nuclear war, it’s clear that the ex- 
cesses of the European peace movements are more of 
a danger than a help to peace. They allow the Soviets 
an enormous propaganda advantage by putting the 
democratically elected governments of the region on 
the defensive. The Nuclear Disarmament groups 
include many left-wingers, and their emotions can 
easily be fanned by the Soviets, but there are also 
hundreds of well meaning citizens in these 
organizations; people who are simply not prepared to 
accept the death of the Earth in a nuclear holocaust. 
If they could be persuaded to stand back and take a 
more clear-headed look at the strategies of both 
sides, they may well conclude that the NATO alliance 
has not just a right but a responsibility to proceed 
with its plans in Europe if the Russians refuse to 
budge in removing their SS-20s. Under those cir- 
cumstances the proposed installations of U.S. 
nuclear weapons on European soil would actually 
decrease the chances of nuclear war. 

It is sad but true that mankind may have to be 
taken closer to the brink of its ultimate catastrophe 


reached a critical stage and the road ahead to before it is prepared to step back. oO 
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BERMUDA - March 3-12, ten days of 
relaxation at Canada’s favorite island. 
THE HOLY LAND - March 17-26, led by 
Rev. Wesley Ball, includes the Galilee, 
Jerusalem, Masada, Bethlehem. A 
memorable preparation for Easter. 
INDIA AND NEPAL - March 15-April 6, a 
special cultural experience plus an insight 
into the Christian Church at work with DR. 
* AND MRS. ROBT. McCLURE. 
BERMUDA AT EASTER - April 7-16, the 
Island of the Easter lily offers a beautiful 
holiday for celebrating the Resurrection. 
GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN - May 7-23, 
Springtime in England, Scotland and 
Wales, featuring the Island of lona. 


CHINA - May 8-30, includes Peking, 
Shanghai, Sian, Taiyuan, Kwangchow, plus 
Hong Kong and Tokyo. 
INTERNATIONAL FLORIADE (Am- 
sterdam) and Europe - June 26-July 9. 
Horticulturalists will not want to miss this 
extra special once in a decade flower 
show. : 
CANADA - July 4-16, go farthest east to 
Newfoundland, Labrador and St. Pierre 
July 17-25, explore our scenic 

Atlantic Provinces 

- July 30-August 7, enjoy western 
hospitality and the grandeur of our 
Canadian Rockies. (Other dates for 
Canada available), 
SCANDINAVIA July 15-31, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark and north Germany 
offer scenic and cultural delights for the 
Canadian traveller. 
Other tours to Britain, China and the South 
Pacific in September and October. 


Write for full information to: 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


ALMOST EVERYONE 
ADVERTIZES. 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


ALASKA, YUKON 
THE ROCKIES, INSIDE PASSAGE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS - ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR - MOTOR COACH - CRUISE - TOUR 
SERIESA : 
Three 18 day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 1 (Best for the 
Midnight Sun); July 3; July 27. C.P. Air jet 
flight to Edmonton, ‘North to Alaska” by 
deluxe motor coach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, 
Anchorage, Alaska; ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via motor 
coach, Whitehorse to Skagway. Sail the 
spectacular Inside Passage aboard the elegant 
Canadian Cruise ship the Prince George on an 
eleven hundred mile cruise, Skagway to 
Vancouver, B.C. The crew treats you like 
royalty, dine in regal splendor, the en- 
tertainment is sparkling. C.P. Air Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,499 per 
person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS - ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR - MOTOR COACH - CRUISE - TOUR 
SERIES B (Series Ain Reverse) 

Three 18 day fully escorted Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 8 (Best for the 
Midnight Sun); July 10; Aug. 3. Air Canada jet 
flight to Vancouver. Sail the spectacular Inside 
Passage aboard the elegant Canadian Cruise 
ship the Prince George on an eleven hundred 
mile cruise. Vancouver to Skagway. The crew 
treats you like royalty, dine in regal splendor, 
the entertainment is sparkling. ‘Trail of ‘98" via 
motor coach, Skagway to Whitehorse, Yukon; 
Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park and An- 
chorage, Alaska; south by the Alaska Highway 
through the Peace River Country to Edmonton. 


- Air Canada jet flight to Toronto. Tour price 


from Toronto $2,499 per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
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Give us your copy EARLY to have 
your ad reach our readership. We need 
it three days before the first of the 
previous month. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS. 

Enjoy a 16 day Autumn Colour Tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton 
returning through the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire and New York. See the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque Gaspe 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint 
John and Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motor coach, Sunday, 
September 12th, Thursday, September 16th, 
Sunday, September 19th and Thursday, 
September 23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per 
person, twin. sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 

ALASKA - YUKON - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY - CRUISE - BUS - ESCORTED 

Enjoy a 13 day autumn fly-cruise-bus tour to 
Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
majestic cruise ship the Prince George; Van- 
couver, B.C. to Skagway, Alaska and return. 
The scenery is up close and spectacular, all 
2000 miles of it. The ports of call are colourful; 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy Arm, Wrangell and 
Prince Rupert. The food is delicious, the all 
Canadian crew friendly and the entertainment 
interesting. Travel the Klondike “Trail of ‘98’ 
by deluxe motorcoach Skagway - Carcross - 
Whitehorse, Capital of Yukon. Visit Vancouver 
and Victoria. Sightseeing tour in each city. 
Tour originates Toronto, Tuesday, September 
28th. Tour price $1,699 per person, twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 


Tour with Dr. Eric Beggs 
Spain, Portugal and Morocco 
May 11, 1982 
Travel arrangements by 
W.T.1. (Canada) Limited 
1110 Sheppard Avenue East, 
WILLOWDALE, Ontario 
(Registration 1262991) 
Brochures available from 
Dr. Beggs, Box 246, 
Orillia, Ontario, 

L3V 6J6 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


CALIFORNIA - 23-Day tours - 
Departs March 1, 29 and April 26. 
Twin - from - $1,149. 

WESTERN CANADA - 23 & 26- 
Day tours - Several departures. 
Twin - from - $1,299. 

EASTERN CANADA - 13 & 19- 
Day tours - Newfoundland. Twin - 
from - $719. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R.3, Tweed, 
Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-966-7000. 


Royal Tours 1982 Program 


NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA & TASMANIA 


March 16 - April 13 $5,900 
A 30 day deluxe coach tour, deluxe hotels, 
breakfast and dinner daily and all sight-seeing. 


SCANDINAVIA 

June 16 - July 4, $3,250 

Nature’s wonderland of western Norway, magnifi- 
cent Swedish Castles and Crystals and fairy-tale 
Denmark make this an exciting holiday; our third 
tour to this destination. 


~ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, WALES, 


September 8 - 27 $2,950 

The rich culture and natural beauty of Britain is ex- 
plored in this leisurely-paced deluxe coach tour that 
includes four nights in London. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS, 


October 5 - 29 $5,100 

South Africa at its best - in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the Garden 
Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National Park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls - A 25 
day defuxe tour. 


All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 

For full details contact: 


Royal Tours 

1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 
1-416-274-2597. 


ROYAL 
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Other thoughts on 
Recommendation 12 


Terrance Trites 


Record printed an article entitled, ‘‘Thoughts 
on Recommendation 12.’’ The article was a 
response to Recommendation 12 of the Board of 
Congregational Life concerning ‘‘The Covenant 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age,’’ and was in sub- 
stance, a critical evaluation. The present writer also 
attempts to provide some material which it is hoped 
will assist the B.C.L. in its further study of the 
Covenant. 
I want to make two points. One, a brief response 
to the direction of the article by Mr. Marshall; two, a 
positive evaluation of the Covenant. 


ne direction As I read the 
@) article by Mr. Marshall, I am immediately 

impressed with his search for a systematic, or 
sustained biblical theology, which undergirds the 
Covenant. Searching for a condemnation which says 
we are all sinners with respect to our implication in 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, Mr. Marshall 
does not find it. At least, not in the sense of sin as the 
breaking of God’s stated law or laws. Further, the 
picture of God given in ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian 
Story’’ of the Covenant is that of a God of com- 
passion, not holiness. And Jesus Christ is our brother 
and friend, not our Lord. These are the inadequacies, 
says Mr. Marshall, of the Covenant. 

A covenant declaration such as this is, by its 
nature, not a theological treatise, but rather a tract 
for the times. Like a sermon, it has one theme or 
purpose, and as a good sermon, makes its point as 
quickly and as persuasively as possible. That is, such 
a statement seeks to speak as much of God’s word as 
it can in ways that all the world may at least grasp its 
meaning, or its thrust. Without being unduly harsh 
on the author of ‘‘Thoughts,”’ I fail to find a biblical 
view of personhood or creation developed in his 
response. 


second direction And this, it seems to 
A me, is the point of the covenant. To awaken in 
us, and build on, the view of persons, and 


God’s world, which says, ‘‘I/ we, being in a covenant 
relationship with God, are stewards of God’s world, 
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people, and our selves.’ 
The Covenant cae with a clear assumption: this 3 
world and the people who live in it are God’s — 
creations, and so possess worth and dignity, purely 
because of this creation. Thus, we begin to un- 
derstand the Covenant when we start with a doctrine ~ 
of creation in which that which God makes is good. =| 
The ‘‘threat to life’? and nature as understood in | 
the Covenant is that present sinful activity of people | 
that finds expression in the presence and 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. The very nature of | 
nuclear war is annihilation of God’s world as a } 
whole. 3 
Christians, being a people who are themselves 
involved in God’s new creation, surely have a sense | 
of stewardship to the world and its people; a world © } 
which is groaning in travail as it awaits the adoption — 
of sons. If we do not have a sense of ‘worldly’ | 
stewardship, then we are indeed implicated in many | 
more destructive developments in this world. We are - 


our brother’s keeper, and are to exercise dominion -]| 


over the created world. This is particularly true for © 
God’s covenant people who are exhorted to bear one © 
another’s burdens, to care for the poor, and indeed 
share the Gospel with the world. 

And here we come to one aspect of the Christian’s 
presence in God’s world. We are witnesses to God’s — 
compassion and holiness, both in what we say and © 
do. The witness of the Gospel is that Christ is Lord of 
people’s lives, and of creation; the Gospel is both, 
‘you must be born again’ (evangelism) and feeding 
the hungry, visiting the sick and imprisoned (wit- 
ness). As stewards, we glorify God through the good — 
works and words we do and say. And one of the good - 
works is to preserve and enjoy God’s creation, both | 
people and nature. Maybe Jesus Christ has told us 
that it is our business to care for the world and its 
people, to live as though our earth and our neighbors 
do have dignity, for indeed they do. God has called 
us to be co-workers with him in tending the garden 
(Genesis 1:28, 29). 

The Covenant Declaration i is enough theologically 
to awaken us to the need for a stand against nuclear 
arms. 

Finally, let me say a word about the second 
comment of the Board of Congregational Life, 
added to the Covenant. I hope only that the Board 
might help us understand what is a “responsible use 
of nuclear science.’ 7 


The ‘‘Covenant Declaration’’ 
is on page 17. 


MR. TRITES is the minister at 
Knox Church, Bluevale, Ontario. 
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(Aristian hope: 


Nuclear threat: — 


David Marshall 


often comfort myself with the thought that this is 
I not the first age of trouble. For instance, the 1812- 

14 war between the United States and Canada was 
a time of great trouble. When the peace treaty of 
Ghent was finally signed ‘‘all territory taken in the 
war was restored.’’ So after much spent time, 
squandered resources, and destruction of life and 
limb, both sides were more or less where they started. 

What is true of wars, is sometimes true of church 
disputes. The spirit of the world gets into the church, 
and after much wordy disputation, resolutions and 
counter-resolutions, things are more or less where 
they were to begin with. Perhaps this is inevitable. 
We know there were disputes in New Testament 
times, and there have been ever since: not all have 
been helpful. 

The great difference between that time and now, is 
that then they were at least agreed concerning such 
essentials as the authority of God’s Word, the 
Lordship of Christ, the damnable character of sin, 
the call to faith in our Lord, and the church life 
which is built upon such teaching. 

Now, there seems to be dispute even about these 
primary articles of faith: such disputes threaten to 
terminate what little life we have. I am thinking 
particularly of the ‘‘Covenant Declaration for a 
Nuclear Age,’ commended by the Board of 
Congregational Life at last year’s General Assembly 
of our church. 

Such recommendations trouble the church. They 
divert attention from areas of primary importance. 


A rebuttal and amplification 


(hiurch duty 


They confuse the simple. They distress the faithful. If 
what the Covenant Declaration says is right, then we 
have to conclude that the apostles’ vision of things 
was, at least, inadequate. If, on the other hand, the 
Church is built upon ‘‘the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the corner stone,’’ (Ephes. 
3), then such authority must exclude the kind of 
thinking in the Covenant Declaration. 

This latter alternative I believe to be the true one 


and I propose to explain why. 
A The more you look at ‘‘Our Judeo- 

Christian Story,’’ the statement of 
faith on which the Covenant Declaration is based, 
the more it appears that it is a distortion, and 
therefore a betrayal of Christian teaching. 

Of course, I write as one who believes the 
testimony of the apostles, rediscovered by the 
Reformers, and even known in 1982. By this I mean 
that I do not believe just what I like, but what Jesus 
Christ teaches his Church through the witness of his 
apostles in the New Testament. In the light of such 
teaching, the inspiration for all true Christian living, 
“Our Judeo-Christian Story’’ is false. To omit an 
essential is just as false as telling a lie. Ancient heresy 
clothed in scriptural language is still a denial of 
Christian faith. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


FALSE WITNESS Any statement of 

faith which claims to commend Jesus Christ 

ought to make plain who he is, especially in his 
role as the only Saviour of the world, the only Son of 
God, (as we say in the Apostles’ Creed) and con- 
sequently, the only Mediator between God and the 
human race. 
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This, ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian Story’’ does not do. 
Any non-Christian interested in the essentials of the 
Christian faith will be bewildered by such a 
statement, and those whose minds are in a state of 
confusion will be confirmed in their confusion if they 
accept it. 

As usual, one falsehood demands another. The 
authors of ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian Story’’ write of 
_ “hope,’’ but it is a hopeless hope, for it is not built 
_ on the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. By 
_ this, as the Te Deum says, he ‘‘opened the kingdom 
_ of heaven to all believers.’’ If St. Paul read what 
_ these authors have written, he would say, ‘‘If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
- most miserable.’’ (I. Cor.15:19) But I think they are 
_ too busy thinking their own thoughts to worry about 
what that apostle would say. 

I know St. Paul’s teaching is in collision with the 
_ thought patterns of the 20th century. This at least has 


Covenant Declaration . 
fora Nuclear Age 


The Caribbean and North American Area Council ce) 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches met in Toron 
February 1981. A Covenant oO penbe a fora Nucl 


following statement and recommends it to ve 
Assembly with the following two comments: 


Christ as Lord of Creation as well as ee me 
friend.”’ 


use of nuclear science. 
OUR HISTORICAL MOMENT: 


posed by the possibility of nuclear accidents, especialy in 


the wake of the Three MileIslandevent,and —_— 
Painfully aware of the threat of nuclear confrontation 
many of our governments increase defence and national 
security spending, 


We are compelled both to confess. our implication in thee . 


destructive developments and to give some account of 
hope that is within us as Reforming Ae oe 


OUR JUDEO-CHRISTIANSTORY: =| 


To live in convenant relationship with the God of the Old : 
and New Testaments is to affirm the value and dignity of 


the world, created, sustained and redeemed by that God. 


God created the world as a joy to nee and a blessing to 


all humanity. 


God promised our parent, Noah, that he would deal v with | 


his creation, not in anger, but in compassion. 
God promised our parent, Abraham, that his com- 


passionate power would flow through his descendants : as a 


blessing to all nations. 
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The Board of Congregational Life has approv Lt 


1) The Presbyterian Church in Canada recognizes ts Jesus _ 


2) The Church does not hereby condemn he respo ble 


the advantage of showing the difference between 
Christian faith and human philosophy. Christians 
anchor their hope in the risen Christ, not in the vain 
hope that there is real goodness in the worst of men. 


OBSCURED IDENTITY Once 

you lose sight of the fact that Jesus Christ is 

risen forever, the distinct power of the ‘“New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”’ is 
lost. Then the New Testament seems to sink back to 
the Ist century and the witness of the apostles ap- 
pears irrelevant, unattainable. Or perhaps it is not 
even recognized at all. 

“*To live in covenant relationship with the God of 
the Old and New Testaments,’’ means at least to 
recognize that in the Gospel we have a new covenant, 
by which Christ obtained ‘a more excellent ministry’ 
than Moses, ‘established upon better promises’.’’ 


dignity of this world as blessed by God. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 12. ee 
_ That the Covenant Declaration for a Nuclear Ate be . 
_ approved and endorsed by the General Assembly, une 


God promised our parent, Moses, that a people would abe - commended to the Chur dd or ina) and action. - 


created out of thoe who " atfered and sojourned that 
__ would incarnate and share God’s blessing. - 
_ God renewed his promises through | our parents, the 
_ Prophets, to bless the whole creation through Justice ang : 
_well-being. 
God fulfilled his promises of blessing in ‘Jesus Christ, our 4 
_ brother and friend. — 
_ Throughout the history of God's invitation to covenant 
_ relationship, and in our own historical moment, people _ 
have failed to respond in faithful loyalty to the God who | 
__ has called them to work with him in blessing the creation. __ 
_ We are part of those people. Their failure is our failure. _ 
Their ambiguity oe the world and its yore is ae 
ambiguity. 
Their obstruction of bless for the ede is our ob 
_ struction. Yet, while we are ambiguous, timid and ob- | 
structive, God remains faithful to his covenant of blessing, | 
___ sealing it with the blood of his Son, Jesus Christ. 
Fearfully aware of the threat to life in all its ‘dimensions In Christ and with Christ we experience the value and 
__ In God’s faithfulness to his creation we are grasped by and _ 
recognized the ground of the fore that | is ‘win ‘us _ 
__ Reformed Christians. 


OUR HOPEFUL RESPONSE: - - 
__ We decry and condemn the broltterauon of nuclear . 
_ weapons and pledge ourselves to use every means possible 
to seek a moratorium on their production and a treaty 4 
_ preventing their use. | 
__We decry and condemn the jocitaioa of and soe . 
towards the dangers of nuclear power and pledge ourselves _ 

to use every means possible to protect the value and dignity _ 
__ of this world which has been given as a blessing fromGod. _ 
_ We decry and condemn the threat to life in all its 
_ dimensions symbolized by our nuclear capability and | 
pledge ourselves to struggle to share in God’s creative, | 
sustaining and redeeming blessing of Hs good a — 
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Christian hope... 


continued from previous page 


(Hebrews 8:6) 
To fail to state this clearly means to fail to affirm 
the special identity of the Church in the world; and 


sure enough, this is the case in ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian — 


Story.’’ You might think that this statement was 
designed to impress the Jews, rather than to com- 
mend the uniqueness of Jesus as Saviour and Lord. 

Here is a symptom of the decline of the church in 
the West, and as a result, people don’t see anything 
special about it and therefore don’t see why they 
should identify with it. One thing is certain, ‘‘Our 
Judeo-Christian Story’’ will do nothing to help 
church growth. 

It seems to me that the Covenant Declaration is 
also influenced by another of the more deadly 
illusions of our age. I mean the idea that if you are 
trying to help others, you must be pleasing God. 
Such an attitude is a denial of the New Testament, 
which tells us that God in Christ has a very different 
way of helping others from the ways that naturally 
occur to us. It is the way of repentance, new birth, 
and a child-like faith which rests on the promises of 
grace. 

There is no Christian living, and no church 
identity, apart from these responses to Christ’s 
Gospel. One of the sadder sights of the 20th century 
is that of certain professing Christians who despair of 
the hope that in our age anyone should be converted 
to Christ: so they set out to reform society instead. 
This may be human optimism but it is not Christian 
hope. It will not succeed. 


that anyone reading this who is not with me 

in spirit will think that I have 
just said that helping others does not matter. But I 
too have tried to listen to Jesus Christ, and I too have 
learned from him that we should love our neighbours 
as ourselves. 

But we don’t help our neighbours by believing a 
lie. The authors of the Covenant Declaration write of 
‘*this good earth.’’ Now it is true that the opening of 
Genesis tells us that all was good at the beginning. 
Has there then been no fall, no following curse? Was 
St. Paul simply in a depressed mood when he wrote 
of the creation ‘groaning in travail,’ ‘its bondage to 
decay,’ ‘its futility’? 

St. Paul would not claim that this is the whole 
truth, as is plain from his words recorded in Acts 14. 
Sometimes, as Bishop Heber was to say 1800 years 
later, ‘‘every prospect pleases’’: but we should 
complete his couplet... ‘‘and only man is vile.’’ This 
is made plain even in the secular press, though 20th 
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century optimists hope against hope that such an q 
estimate is not true. 

The Bible advises us to understand first of all not — 
that the earth is good, but that man is bad. Mr. 
Fraser, in his January letter to the Record, taunts me 
with speaking of sin ‘‘in abstract theological terms.”’ — 
I wrote of ‘‘human self-assertion against the holy law 
of God.’’ If idolatry, blasphemy, Sabbath contempt, 
defiance of parents, murder, adultery, stealing, lying 
and covetousness, are abstract, what, we may ask, 
are specific or particular sins? 

The nuclear threat is a symptom of sins. While 
they multiply in society, the nuclear threat will 
continue in the world. God’s supreme ‘‘creative 
sustaining and redeeming blessing,’’ is the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. While our self-assertive, post- 
Christian, western society continues to treat this 
Gospel as a piece of irrelevance, the day of doom will 
continue to hasten toward us. 


should like to appeal to anyone reading this 

who opposes what I am saying. I am not writing 
against Christian social and political concerns. I am 
appealing for a return to a Christian sense of realities 
and priorities. Without this the church is doomed to 
diminishing influence in society. 

Can anyone seriously believe that we can take 
direct action to affect the present devilish complexity 
of international politics - even supposing we could 
agree as to what should be done? We do not all 
admire those who think that their mission in life is to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations, while the 
religious and moral decay in their own lands con- 
tinues unchecked. 

But though the aims of the Covenant Declaration 
will never be achieved, that document nevertheless 
usefully draws attention to dangers which threaten 
the life of our church in the eighties. 


B PRACTICAL ISSUES Again I 


THE DANGER OF _ FRUITLESS’ EF- 
FORT Here in Hamilton we _ have 
* recently emerged from a four-month-old steel 
strike which has had some very bad consequences. 
But in our presbytery there was not one word 
suggesting that anything should be said either to 
Union or Management. This was wise, because the 
issues involved in the strike were complicated and 
sometimes obscure. It is difficult to give counsel 
when issues are obscure and complex; especially, 
perhaps, when the protagonists are not looking for 
advice. 
If this be so in relation to one strike in one city, | 
what shall we say of the international scene with its — 


rival power blocs, its deep divisions, suspicions, and | 


endless animosities? Our Lord (Luke 14) once told a 
story of a man who wanted to build a tower. The first © 
thing he needed to consider was whether he had the ~ 
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resources to complete his plans. ‘‘Otherwise when he 
has laid a foundation, and is not able to finish, all 
who see it begin to mock him, saying ‘This man 
began to build but was not able to finish’.”’ 

I am afraid that this parable judges many of our 
-misconceived plans in these days. Especially does it 
apply to the ‘‘Covenant Declaration for a Nuclear 
Age,’”’ with its heretical theology and unattainable 


aims. 
9) WISER THAN THE APOSTLES 
@ ‘ . 
| It is wonderfully true that ‘‘with 
God nothing shall be impossible.’’ But it is also true 
that we are not God, and there would be no need for 
theology if the Bible were simply a string of texts to 
_ support our own notions when needed. 
We should never pray for what God has not 
_ promised. Nor should we do anything that he has not 
commanded. Nor, for that matter, should we do 
what he has forbidden. 
- What sort of priorities were in the minds of the 
apostles? Had St. Paul been moved by the spirit of 
the authors of the ‘‘Covenant Declaration for a 
Nuclear Age,’’ he would not have poured out his life 
in the way shown in the New Testament. Instead, he 
would have been indignant at the scandal of slavery, 
the oppression of the poor, the Imperialism of Rome, 
' and of course the cruelty of men to women; and he 
would have spent his energy organizing protests 
against these evils. Then we should never have heard 
_ of him. 
_ But his course was not controlled by indignation at 
injustice, but by that joyful surprise that never left 
him that ‘‘to me, though I am the very least of all the 
saints, this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.”’ 

Christians should do all they can to remove in- 
justice in the world. But the first task of church 
leaders is to aim to restore Christ’s pre-eminence in 
the Church. If they disown the clear witness of his 
apostles, they in turn may find that he disowns them. 
3 r BLESSED BY WORSHIP In order 

to see this danger in its true perspective we 
should understand that Christians are not the only 
people in the world who are concerned for the 
removal of injustice and the correction of social evils. 

But if the Church fails to offer to the world that 
free pardon which God offers to all who receive his 
_ word for Christ’s sake, what shall happen to our 
neighbours? They will die in their sins without hope 

either in life or death. For the unsearchable riches of 
' Christ are only known in the Church: they are the 
Church’s unique treasure. 

The best service we can render to the world at the 
present time is to confront it with the results of 


THE DANGER OF TRYING TO BE 


THE DANGER OF WORDS UN- 


} 
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worship services where there is real dialogue between 
the living God and his reconciled people. Through 


them, fear will be turned to faith, hate to love, doubt : 


to hope, obsession with self to confession of sin, and 
earth’s endless moans and sighs will be transformed 
into songs of immortal praise. 

In such worship God’s Word inspires words, and 
both result in deeds. Otherwise, the Church’s advice 
to the world as to how to behave itself will fall on 
deaf ears. The people of our time, as in our Lord’s 
day, ‘‘faint, and are like sheep without a shepherd.”’ 
They are not interested in what we say, nor are they 
likely to become interested, unless our church life 
expresses that reconciling grace, so absent from the 
destructive disputes which destroy the world. 

Worse still, there is the danger that Jesus Christ 
will leave those who have no mind for his Word. 
Then they will have the dreadful freedom to enjoy 
their own words unchecked and uncorrected. ‘‘For 
by your words you will be justified, and by your 
words you will be condemned.”’ (St. Matthew 12:37) 
4 WILL LOSE ITS IDENTITY The 

© words of a former moderator of the Church 
of Scotland appeared in the November, 1981 edition 
of the Record. ‘‘Are we not now so mesmerized by 
the element of ‘holy materialism’ in the Christian 
message, that we have shifted the centre of our 
preaching and teaching away from justification by 
grace, to justification by social righteousness?’’ 

His words might seem to be a commentary on the 
Board of Congregational Life’s Recommendation 12 
presented at our last General Assembly. In fact they 
were written long before, and were simply a prophecy 
of the kind of recommendation that would be 
produced in our day. 

The Covenant Declaration has much to say of 
those grey and perplexing areas of military might, 
nuclear threat, and political pressure. But it has no 
word of that power of grace, stronger than nuclear 
threat or death; no clear word of hope, that the risen 
Christ shall come again; no apparent awareness of 
that greatest and immediate human duty, ‘‘Prepare 
to meet your God.’’ (Amos 4:12) 

I sometimes have a nightmare vision of the Church 
at the end of the 20th century. I see an endless round 
of committees, reviewing, recording, resolving. But 
neither God nor society will take any notice and such 
‘a synagogue of Satan,’ to use John Knox’s phrase, 
will sink into oblivion having neither life nor light. 

One temptation present in. all zeal for social 
righteousness is the subtle suggestion (from the 
devil?) that in correcting the wrongs of others, we are 
somehow excused from repentance for our own sins. 
But a Church without repentance will be in- 
distinguishable from society and will only fit into 
Jeremiah’s category, ‘‘Call them spurious silver; for 
the Lord has spurned them.’’ (Jer. 6:30 N.E.B.) 


THE DANGER THAT. THE CHURCH 
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Christian hope... 


(continued from previous page 


THE OPPORTUNITY AT PRESENT 
WITH US 


Declaration the phrases, ‘‘Fearfully aware... 
* Anxiously aware... Painfully aware of the 
threat...’” But society already knows too much about 
fear, anxiety, and pain, to be interested in hearing 
that the Church also is afraid, anxious and in pain. 
Why not startle society by the great hallelujah 
sound of the word, ‘‘Fear Not.’’? After all, this 
summons to faith was not the invitation of one deaf 
to the world, but the word of the Lord to his people 
in troubled times. ‘‘Fear not, I am with you.’’ (Isaiah 
41) So spoke, so speaks the Lord of the winds and 
waves, of sun, moon and stars, and of all nations 
which in his sight are like ‘‘a drop from a bucket.’’ 
(Isaiah 40:15) 
Who can calculate the effect upon society of 
congregations where the forgiving love of God in 


| FEAR NOT I see in the Covenant 


Christ is rediscovered, where the people’s first real 
interest is to ‘‘Praise God from whom all blessings 


Med 


flow,’’ and where that perfect love, through the 
Spirit, is casting out fear? (I John 4) 


WHAT IF? But supposing there 

is a nuclear war? For all I know there may 

be. The Bible tells us that God, in his perfect 
wisdom, was pleased to bring good out of evil. Some 
present-day thinkers imagine that they could do 
better than God; but they will not have the op- 
portunity to try. 

God did not prevent the slaughter of the innocents, 
the death of Christian martyrs, the plagues of 
Mediaeval Europe, nor the gas chambers and atom 
‘ bombs of the 20th century. 

But even if there is no nuclear war, we all have to 
die. What the Lord of Life and Death promised was 
that when our labours in this world are done, it will 
be good for us to exchange this incomplete little life 
for the deathless joy of heaven. 

For this reason St. Paul, and all who learned of 
Christ from him, spent their lives labouring first of 
all to prepare men for that heavenly life where there 
is no need for reform, where ‘‘sorrow and sighing fly 
away.’’ 

This otherworldliness of the New Testament did 
not mean withdrawal from this life but simply 
learning to regard it as a preparatory school for 
eternity. Such a view of life produces that practical 
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attitude of moderation with regard to material | 
goods, noticeably absent in the present heathen rush 
to have everything now. 

The New Testament Church leaders, on the other 
hand, laboured to build churches where the people 
experienced what you might call ‘the taste of eter- 
nity.” From such church life innumerable material 
benefits to the world flowed in following years. No 
one can measure’ the Christian contribution to socio- 
political reform, educational improvement, and 
scientific discovery. 

But this is 1982. A weakened Church’s first task is 
to be sure of the foundation on which she is trying to 
build. We begin by remembering what God the Lord 
has done according to the Bible Word. There we see 
that the Church is distinguished from the world in 
her confession that Jesus Christ is Lord. There we 
find the commission to make disciples of all nations, 
and this means pointing men and women to the only 
Saviour, by word and deed. 

To ignore, obscure, or change this centre of all that 
is truly church life, is to throw everything into 
confusion, lose our identity, and so to die. Let us 
pray until we can say, in church, ‘“Thanks be to God, 
which gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’ Our immediate duty is to rediscover the 
power of this Gospel to change lives, including our 
own. Apart from this, all efforts to improve the 
world will be as useful as beating the air. 

Let the noble testimony of a German church leader 
be the last word. Having survived the hell of war, Dr. 
D.H. Griiber wrote from Berlin, in 1953, in words of 
simple clarity: ‘‘We believe in no_ political 
eschatology — neither the classless society which is to 
put an end to all conflict and distress, nor the eternal 
peace of man, won by the extirpation of com- 
munism. We are not looking for some unknown day, 
but we look for the Day of the Lord.’’ Even so, come 
Lord Jesus. 

As we recover this New Testament hope, inspiring 
present purpose, we shall find that that same Lord is 
the Lord of all our days. He has yet blessings to give 
to a church which prays in his name, hears his Word, 
and believes his promises. 


MR. MARSHALL is the minister 
at St. Enoch’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and was a Commissioner 
at the 107th General Assembly 
where ‘‘Recommendation 12’’ 
came under debate. 


This summation concludes the debate on 
“‘Recommendation 12’? in article form. Your. letters 
are, of course, invited. 
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Imminent destruction 
as a pastoral concern 


Byron D. Jordan 


Nuclear Age’’ (Recommendation 12) as an 
exhaustive creed. The absence of an item from 
' Recommendation 12 need not preclude or diminish 
- the importance of that item from our worship. David 
| Marshall attacks what he perceives as an inadequate 
emphasis on the roles of sin, mistrust, and human 
| brokenness behind the present nuclear danger, as if 
' the recommendation vitiates ministry addressed to 
these underlying factors. I see it as expanding the 
_ ministry into an area of urgent pastoral concern. 

_ Granted that the God-centred preaching of the 
' Gospel has an inherent priority over the man-centred 
| preservation of life on this planet. If the Gospel is to 
_ be expounded into the human context, however, any 
grave threat to the life expectancy of the 
congregation might reasonably be considered a 
relevant part of that context. At the very least, a 
_ predicted life expectancy of less than eight years for 
| every man, woman, and child in the congregation 
should be considered a highly relevant pastoral 


ES not read the ‘‘Covenant Declaration for a 


/ concern. 


We daily balance priorities between important 
_ items and urgent ones, granting legitimate priority to 
less important items of great urgency. Even if we 
' agree with David Marshall that preaching the Gospel 
and ministry to human brokenness are more im- 
| portant activities than lobbying for arms reduction 
_ treaties, I believe the clear and imminent danger of 
| war gives the arms problem great urgency. 


) hile a certain minimum nuclear retaliatory 

\X/ capability may deter nuclear aggression, 
. stockpiles on both sides have greatly sur- 
_ passed the level of adequacy in pursuit of parity or 
superiority. This overkill factor serves not a military, 
_but a psychological function in the mutual in- 
timidation of power politics. Fulfilling this 
psychological need, arms levels have spiraled beyond 
all reason, and squeezing the funding from public 
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purses requires a highly destabilizing rhetoric of fear. 
If the arms race maintains its present momentum 
along the path of the many other arms races of this 
century, then recent computer projections give us less 
than eight years to W.W. III. Making matters worse, 
Washington has introduced three new destabilizing 
elements: the MX missile which has an accuracy and 
payload designed for preemptive rather than 
retaliatory use; the cruise missile, also capable of 
taking out a silo in preemptive use, is so easy to hide 
that it will frustrate arms treaty verification sur- 
veillance; and the rhetoric about fighting and win- 
ning a nuclear war instead of deterring a war in which 
only pyrrhic victory is possible. Any move toward 
stabilization, bilateral, or unilateral arms reduction 
toward a minimum adequate deterrent level could 
give us a new lease on life. Recent events have shown 
that Washington is not completely deaf to in- 
ternational moral and political pressure. Contrary to 
David Marshall’s concern that Recommendation 12 
is impractical, there seems to be every reason to hope 
that the destabilizing moves from Washington could 
be turned around by concerted international moral 
pressure, 

This argument assumes that trying to save a billion 
lives does legitimately cu.1e under the church’s 
pastoral and stewardship concerns. David Marshall 
contends that direct action to save the world is not a 
mission for the church consistent with his un- 
derstanding of the Bible. This may be so, just as our 
exploitative, materialistic society may be under a 
sentence of divine judgment. If we recognize that the 
present arms race trends will lead to death in the near 
future for most North Americans, and still feel 
morally constrained not to resist it, then we should 
start a crash programme of church building in those 
parts of the third world most likely to be God’s 
faithful remnant. If we believe God wills our sur- 
vival, let us get to work under Recommendation 12 to 
turn around the arms race. I agree with David 
Marshall that ‘‘the real question before us in the ‘ 
1980’s is ‘Can Christianity survive in the Western : 
world until the end of the century?’.’’ I just interpret 
the question more broadly. 


DR. B.D. JORDAN is a member of St. Columba-by-the-Lake 
Church, Pointe Claire, Quebec. 
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In August of this year, the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches will meet in General Council. 
Dr. William Klempa, Principal of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, has written an article - for 
Reformed World (Vol.36, No.7, 1981), the official 
publication of the W.A.R.C., in which he gives an 
excellent picture of the history and witness of our 
denomination as an introduction to other member 
churches of the Alliance. We reprint that article here, 


with permission, in the belief that, though some of 
our readers will be familiar with some, or most of the 
facts, not everyone will be cognizant of all of them. 
Reformed World can be ordered by writing to The 
Record offices, 50 Wynford Drive, Don . Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. Rates are $2.00 for one year, 
$3.50 for two years and $5.00 for three years and it is 
published quarterly. 
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An enduring witness: 


The work and outreach of 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 


William Klempa 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHIN CANADA | 
Total membership: 165,723 
Canadian census(1971): 872,000 or 4% of Canadian 
population. 
1,051 of which 865 are self- 
supporting and 186 are aid- 
receiving. 
1,008 
12,334 
General Assembly givings (1980): 


$4,015,085 plus $416,500 
by the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Congregations: 


Ministers: 
Elders: 


Total revenue raised for all purposes (1980): 
$40,611,743. 


Statistically, Presbyterians have higher incomes than 


the Canadian average. 


Three times as many Presbyterians have a university 
education compared to the national average. 
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ormed by a union of four separate Presbyterian 
Feentrenes in 1875 — the same year the World 

Alliance of Reformed Churches came 
into being — The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
maintained a strong theological and evangelical 
reformed witness to the Canadian nation for more 
than a century. It has been a member of the Alliance 
since its beginning. Twice it has acted as host for 
General Council meetings: first, in 1892, when the 
Fifth General Council met in Toronto; and again in 
1937, when along with the United Church of Canada, 
it hosted the Fifteenth General Council which met in 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 
Now with its sister church, it looks forward with keen 
anticipation to hosting the forthcoming General 
Council meetings in Ottawa in 1982. 


SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH 
Presbyterianism in Canada actually 


spans almost four centuries. The first people 
of reformed persuasion who came to Canada spoke 
the French language. Early settlements at Sainte- 
Croix (on the border of Maine and New Brunswick) 
and at Port Royal in the early 1600s included not 
only a number of Roman Catholics with their priest 
but also a few Huguenots accompanied by their 
minister. Regrettably relations between the two 
religious groups were not always the most amicable. 
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Samuel de Champlain (1567-1635), the explorer, 
reported: ‘‘I have seen the minister and the curé 
attack each other with their fists upon the difference 
of religion.’’ The priest it seems, turned out to be the 
better boxer. Huguenots were excluded from the 
settlements and from then until now the presence of 
French Protestants in Canada has been minimal. 

It was with the coming of Scottish and Irish 
Settlers to Canada during the next century that 
_ Presbyterianism gained a stronghold in the new land 
- and became as distinctively Canadian as the beaver 
and the maple leaf. The first presbytery in Canada 
was formed in Nova Scotia in 1770 when two 
Presbyterian ministers joined with two 
congregational ministers to form a _ temporary 
presbytery to ordain a fisherman, Bruin Romkes 
Comingo. This rather irregular action showed a great 
willingness to co-operate in order that the German 
Reformed settlers in Lunenburg might have an or- 
dained pastor. 

A new phase of Presbyterian history began in 1786 
when the Rev. James MacGregor came from 
Scotland to minister to Scottish settlers near Pictou, 
Nova Scotia. Someone has observed that his forty- 
four year ministry and the lives of his descendants 
typify the Presbyterian contribution to the new land. 
Among his direct descendants were four members of 
parliament, one Lieutenant-Governor, one judge, 
four professors and eleven teachers, four ministers, 
eight lawyers, two doctors, seven engineers, one 
artist, fifteen merchants, eight nurses and five 
authors. If one multiplies this achievement many 
times one can get some idea of the part played by 
Presbyterians in the building of the Canadian nation. 

Presbyterians were in the forefront of government, 
education and commerce. They sat in the legislatures 
and were among the fathers of Confederation in 
1867. The first Canadian prime minister, Sir John A. 
MacDonald, described himself modestly but ac- 
curately as ‘‘a pillar of the Kirk, albeit an outside 
pillar.’ William Lyon Mackenzie, the leader of the 
rebellion in Upper Canada in 1837, owed much to his 
secessionist Presbyterian upbringing. His eccentric 
grandson, William Lyon Mackenzie King, prime 
minister of Canada for twenty-two years, was a life- 
long, faithful member of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, although he was also known to 
dabble in spiritualism, trying to communicate with 
his deceased mother. 

Schools and universities, in addition to seminaries, 
were established by the Presbyterian Church in- 
cluding Pictou Academy, Nova Scotia, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, Morrin College, 
Québec City and Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Presbyterians served in the great fur companies 
which explored the land and were involved in the 
founding of banks, in the building of railways and in 
other commercial enterprises. 

When the four branches of Presbyterianism 
representing Church of Scotland, Free Church and 
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secessionist bodies united in 1875 to form The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, there were ap- 
proximately 88,000 communicants and 602 ministers. 
During the next half-century the newly-formed 
church experienced remarkable growth. By 1925, the 
year of church union, there were 380,000 members 
and 1,708 ministers, making the Presbyterian Church 
the second largest Protestant communion in Canada. 
Much of this growth took place in western Canada, 
where settlers were pouring in from Europe, under 
the energetic leadership of Dr. James Robertson, 
superintendent of missions for the Northwest. When 
he was appointed in 1881 there was but one western 
presbytery. When he died in 1902 there were eighteen 
presbyteries and over 1,100 preaching stations. In an 
address to the Fifth General Council of the Alliance 
meeting in Toronto in 1892, Dr. Robertson made this 
appeal: 
‘¢ .the Irish and Scottish Churches can help us. It is a 
privilege to aid in moulding the future of a country yet 
destined to be the home of a large population and a 
prosperous nation.”’ 


HURCH UNION Committed to the 

cause of Christian unity, Presbyterians entered 

wholeheartedly into co-operative ventures with 
other churches, particularly in western Canada. 
When Principal William Patrick of Manitoba 
College proposed a union of Protestant churches in 
Canada during a speech in 1902, there was an en- 
thusiastic response to his suggestion by Methodists, 
Congregationalists and fellow-Presbyterians. 

Thus began the church union movement in 
Canada. Church union was viewed with over- 
whelming favour by Methodists and 
Congregationalists, but with less enthusiasm by some 
Presbyterians. As discussions and negotiations 
proceeded, it was clear that there was considerable 
Presbyterian opposition. Some Presbyterians felt 
that important theological emphases were being soft- 
pedaled, and that distinctive Presbyterian beliefs and 
practices would be lost in a larger union. Some 
objectors proposed a federal church union along the 
lines of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. This was regarded as a stalling measure 
and the Assembly of 1921 decided to honour its 
commitment to the Methodists and 
Congregationalists and to proceed with union. 

A significant factor in the dynamics for union was 
the existence of over 1,000 ‘‘local union”’ 
congregations. When the church union vote was 
taken in 1925, there were 121,547 Presbyterians who 
voted in favour while 114,175 Presbyterians voted 
against. Some 3,728 Presbyterian congregations went 
into the United Church while 784 (including some of 
the largest) did not. While union was a great 
achievement, there was a tragic division of 
Presbyterians from Presbyterians, a factor which 
marred Canadian church life for several decades. 
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HE CHURCH TODAY AND 

TOMORROW After two © difficult 

decades of reconstruction, the Presbyterian 
Church emerged from the union controversy, greatly 
reduced in size and strength, yet with a strong sense 
of identity, mission and purpose. Today it ranks as 
the third largest Protestant church with over 165,000 
members located in eight synods and forty-four 
presbyteries from Newfoundland to Vancouver 
Island with the largest concentration of membership 
in eastern and central Canada. 

The Scottish and Irish influences are still quite 
evident today but they are not as dominant as in 
earlier times. Something new and _ distinctively 
Canadian is emerging. Today the Presbyterian 
Church ministers to people not only of Anglo-Saxon 
origins but also to native Indians, Dutch, Swiss, 
Hungarians, Ukrainians, Italians, Chinese, Koreans, 
West Indians, etc. There are a few French-speaking 
congregations in the Province of Québec and recently 
efforts have been increased to establish more. An 
“Institut de Théologie Francophone’’ was 
established a year ago in Montreal as a co-operative 
venture by Anglicans, United and Presbyterians, to 
train French-speaking ministers. 

In addition to its ‘‘home missions’? work, the 
Presbyterian Church supports some forty 
missionaries who are working with indigenous 
churches in Taiwan, India, Malawi, Japan, Nigeria, 
Guyana, Lesotho, Nepal, the Cameroons, the 
Philippines and New Guinea. 


HEOLOGICAL CURRENTS 
Inevitably the church’s decision to 
stay outside of the United Church caused it to 
be regarded by others as wishing to plough its own 
“‘lonely furrow.’’ In fact, some Presbyterians tended 
to develop a ‘‘sect’’ mentality believing that God had 
entrusted to them alone the task of preserving the one 
true faith. A few Presbyterians flirted with fun- 
damentalism but the Presbyterian Church, being 
typically Canadian, pursued a middle-of-the-road 
course, eschewing fundamentalism on the right and 
liberalism on the left. This predilection for the 
middle — it has been called the ‘‘radical middle’? — 
may explain why Canadian Presbyterianism was so 
strongly influenced by neo-orthodox theology in the 
30s, 40s and 50s. 
The chief interpreter of neo-orthodox theology 
and particularly of the theology of Karl Barth, was 
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Walter W. Bryden of Knox College, Toronto. 
Through his classes and writings he did much to 
shape and challenge a generation of ministers. 
Among those who were influenced by him and who 
came to give leadership in the Canadian church and 
other churches were: Dr. James S. Smart, who served 
as editor-in-chief of the Christian Faith and Life 
curriculum and taught at Union Seminary, New 
York; Professor Arthur C. Cochrane, who taught at 
Dubuque and Pittsburgh seminaries; Dr. J. Stanley 
Glen, formerly principal of Knox College; Dr. J.C. 
McLelland, presently Dean of Religious Studies at 
McGill University, Montreal, the late Principal Allan 
L. Farris of Knox College and its present principal, 
Dr. J. Charles Hay. The late Principal Bryden, 
whose great contribution was recalled in a sym- 
posium held in his memory the spring of 1981, urged 
ministers to be theologians-in-residence and he in- 
stilled in them a passion for the gospel and a love of 
theology. 

Under Bryden’s influence the Presbyterian Church 
took its theological task with great seriousness. 
During World War II, when the issue of Church and 
State relationships acquired an urgency as a result of 
the German Church struggle and the Barmen 
Declaration, the Presbyterian Church undertook a 
re-examination of its teaching on Church and 
Nation. After a dozen years of work by a special 
committee and study by presbyteries, the Church 
adopted and gave confessional status to a 
“Declaration of Faith Concerning Church and 
Nation’’ in 1954. This twelve-paragraph Declaration, 
showing the strong influence of neo-orthodox 
theology, affirms that Jesus Christ is ‘‘both Head of 
the Church and Head of the Civil State.’’ The 
Church is not the religious agent of the State nor is 
the State the political instrument of the church. Each 
has its distinctive function in the purpose of God. 
While the Church must not merge or confuse the 
gospel with any political, economic, or nationalistic 
creed, it has a responsibility to the State, which is to 
be discharged through the participation of its 
members in civic matters and by its speaking out on 
vital issues. 

Apart from this Declaration, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has not yet adopted a con- 
temporary statement of faith. A Committee on 
Church Doctrine, formed to do this work, has 
produced many statements on such diverse topics as 
eschatology, election, the ministry, baptism, the 
Holy Spirit and neo-Pentecostalism, including a 
contemporary statement of faith which was never 
adopted by the church. 

What approximates most clearly to a con- 
temporary statement of the Church’s belief is the 
“‘Preamble and Ordination Questions’’ adopted by 
the church under the Barrier Act procedure in 1970. 
It says in part: 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada is bound only to 

Jesus Christ her King and Head. The Scriptures of the 
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Old and New Testaments, as the written Word of God, 

testifying to Christ the living Word, are the canon of all 

-doctrine, by which He rules our faith and life. We 

acknowledge our historic continuity with the Holy 

Catholic Church and her doctrinal heritage in the 

ecumenical creeds and the confessions of the Refor- 

mation. Our subordinate standards are the Westminster 

Confession of Faith,...the Declaration of Faith 

Concerning Church and Nation of 1954 and such 

doctrine as the Church, in obedience to Scripture and 

under the promised guidance of the Holy Spirit, may 
yet confess in her continuing function of reformulating 
the faith.”’ 

By speaking of a three-fold binding to Christ, 
Scriptures and confessions, the Preamble emphasizes 
that the Church’s primary allegiance is not to a book 
or a confession but to a Person who, by the work of 
the Holy Spirit, continues to speak to it through the 
Scriptures. This was the most significant change 
from the old ordination vows which began: ‘‘Do you 
believe the scriptures.. to be the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and life?’’ 

It is hoped that the Presbyterian Church will soon 


_ produce a contemporary statement of faith. The 1981 


General Assembly approved a recommendation and 


- budgeted monies for the Committee on Church 


Doctrine to do so. 


RDINATION OF WOMEN After 

several years of study — Canadian 

Presbyterians tend to be inordinately cautious 
— the church in 1966 admitted women to the 
ministry of Word and Sacrament and to the ruling 
eldership. Since then the church has made a valiant 
effort to include women so that the full partnership 
of men and women in the church may be realized. 
Fewer and fewer Presbyterians, unlike Samuel 
Johnson, think there is anything unseemly about a 
woman in the pulpit. There are now over fifty women 
in the ministry, and although exact figures are not 


available, about three thousand women elders. Many 


women are active in the fine work of both the eastern 
and western divisions of the Women’s Missionary 
Society: 

Two years ago a young man was refused or- 
dination by the Presbytery of East Toronto because 
he stated he would not participate in the ordination 
services of women. When the presbytery decision was 
appealed a year ago, General Assembly granted 
permission for him to be ordained but ordered that 
all subsequent candidates for ordination and new 
ministers entering the Church would be required to 


_ participate in ordination services of women. This 


| language 


year’s General Assembly re-affirmed this action by 
passing a declaratory act. 

A recommendation was adopted a year ago to use 
inclusive of both sexes in church 
publications and in all future revisions of the Book of 
Common Order, the Book of Forms and the Book of 
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Praise. An excellent Book of Common Order, 
suggesting a ‘‘norm of worship’’ of Word and 
Sacrament together, was prepared and approved for 
voluntary use in 1964 under the convenership of the 
Rev. Prof. David W. Hay. It is now in the process of 
revision. A new Book of Praise was issued in 1972, 
incorporating a significant number of new hymns, 
including a few by the Rev. Fred Kaan-formerly of 
the Alliance staff. The book was such an instant 
success that the first 130,000 copies were sold in less 
than a year and a half, and a third printing was 
required within two years. 


RESBYTERIAN RECORD Published 

monthly, the church’s official magazine is 

received into over 85,000 Presbyterian homes. 
The Record has had a distinguished series of editors 
over the years including Dr. Ephraim Scott, the most 
articulate proponent of the anti-union cause, Dr. 
John McNab and Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner. Its 
present editor, the Rev. James Ross Dickey, has 
continued the fine work of his predecessors and is 
producing a first-rate church magazine. A recent 
letter from an American reader said: ‘‘I only desire 
that you could come...and show us how to put out as 
splendid a one as yours.”’ 


CUMENICAL RELATIONS 
E Canadian Presbyterians have been 

active participants in the ecumenical movement 
frequently offering strong leadership to the Canadian 
Council of Churches, to the W.C.C. and to 
W.A.R.C. In 1975, on the occasion of the centennial 
of the Presbyterian Church and the 50th anniversary 
of the United Church, an open letter signed by 
Presbyterian and United Church delegates to the 
North American Area Council, called for an act of 
reconciliation between the two churches. The letter 
said in part: 

“The past is marked by severe differences of opinion, 

tragic disruption of congregations, and even families; 

but fifty years later we do not think that to perpetuate 
such memories is an act of faith in the God of the living 
and of the future. A better past to remember together is 

that common history shared until 1925...’’ 

Discussions took place during the next three years 
and a number of recommendations aimed at closer 
co-operation were adopted by the two churches. 

Discussions have also taken place with the 
Reformed Church in America, the Christian 
Reformed Church and, through auspices of the 
North American Area Council, with Lutheran 


churches in Canada. In addition to such inter-church 


discussions, ecumenicity has been given practical 
expression through the sharing of church buildings 
with Anglicans, Baptist, United and also Roman 
Catholics. 

The Church’s two theological colleges, Knox 
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College, Toronto and The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal provide theological education in an 
ecumenical setting, the former being a full par- 
ticipant in the Toronto School of Theology and the 
latter a full participant in the McGill Faculty of 
Religious Studies. Two years ago, Presbyterians 
entered into the Vancouver School of Theology. 
Enrolment at Knox and Presbyterian Colleges is now 
higher than it has been at any other time during the 
past five decades. Another of the church’s colleges, 
Ewart College in Toronto, provides both a degree 
and diploma programme for deaconesses and 
Christian education workers. Its enrolment has 
remained consistently high during the past few years. 


ATIONAL CHURCH CONCERNS 
N In 1972, the Presbyterian Church 

streamlined its national structure by setting 
up three major boards: the Board of World Mission, 
the Board of Congregational Life and the Board of 
Ministry. The Board of World Mission, into which 
the two sections of the Women’s Missionary Society 
were integrated, has responsibility for home and 
overseas missions, education for mission and 
university chaplaincies. Its secretary is Dr. George 
Malcolm. The Board of Congregational Life works 
with congregations in such areas as evangelism, 
social action, stewardship planning, Christian 
education, including the production of heritage 
materials to supplement the Joint Educational 
Development materials, and also leadership 
development. Its secretary is the Rev. W.A. Young. 
The Board of Ministry seeks to promote the ef- 
fectiveness, well-being and life-long support of those 
in church vocations. Its secretary is Dr. James Evans. 
The Administrative Council recommends to General 
Assembly the allocation of monies for Boards, 
Colleges and Committees and oversees all spending. 
Its secretary is Dr. Donald C. MacDonaid, who also 
serves as Principal Clerk of General Assembly. 

In accordance with its beliefs that God is the Lord 
of all life and not only of the religious sphere, the 
Presbyterian Church has addressed itself to social, 
economic and national issues. The church has spoken 
out on behalf of the unemployed and the elderly, 
condemned anti-semitism, supported the 
liberalization of divorce laws, pronounced in favour 
of family planning and supported therapeutic 
abortions, opposed capital punishment, issued 
statements on euthanasia and _ bio-medical 
engineering and adopted guidelines for social 
responsibility in investment policy. 

In the midst of the tragic Biafran civil war in 
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Nigeria, the Church raised over $141,000 for relief 
work and a Canadian relief team which was sent to 
Nigeria included three Presbyterians. More recently, 
a document was signed with the Canadian govern- 
ment whereby individual Presbyterian congregations 
could support Vietnamese refugees with the official 
backing of the denomination. Over 250 families, or 
over a thousand Vietnamese refugees, have since 
been sponsored by Presbyterian congregations. In 
spite of some opposition, the Presbyterian Church 
has continued to make grants, through its 
Presbyterian World Service Committee, to the 


W.C.C. Committee to Combat Racism. (Editor’s 
note: Money given to the Committee to Combat 
Racism must be so designated by the donor) 


The total number of Presbyterian 
communicants reached a_ peak. of 
202,500 in 1965 and since then has declined to the 
present 165,723 membership. The loss while not as 
severe as that experienced by some other Canadian 
churches, has had church leaders worried. Now for 
two years in succession the reported losses have been 


Gree GROWTH A_ PRIORITY 


low enough to lead statisticians to forecast bravely. 


that there will be a turn around soon. 

Two years ago the General Assembly decided to 
make church growth a priority during the next ten 
years. A committee called ‘‘Church Growth to 
Double in the Eighties’’ was set up and one million 
dollars has been budgeted over a ten-year period for 
this work. The work of this committee is receiving 
support throughout the church. In the spring of 1981 
Dr. James Sauer was appointed church growth co- 
ordinator. 

In the Presbyterian as in other Canadian churches, 
the real action today is very often in the local 
congregation. Here there are significant signs of 
vitality. These congregations, particularly in the 
Ottawa area but also in other parts of Canada, look 
forward to welcoming delegates to the 1982 Ottawa 
General Council and making them feel at home. It is 
hoped that these visitors will be able to get some 
appreciation of the enduring witness of 
Presbyterianism, first carried to this country by 
Huguenots and Scottish and Irish settlers, which now 
spans almost four centuries of Canada’s story. 


DR. KLEMPA is principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal 
and the recording secretary for the 
North American and Caribbean 
section of the WARC. 
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‘The Making and Meaning o 
the Letters o John 


Charles H. H. Scobie 


na day which has seen the rise of all kinds of new 
I sects and cults, in which it is difficult to keep pace 

with the latest ‘‘new theology’ or ‘‘new 
morality,’’ in which Christian theologians can write 
of ‘‘The Myth of God Incarnate,’’ it is small wonder 
that many Christians are perplexed and ask such 
questions as, ‘‘How does a Christian know what to 
believe?’’ or, ‘‘How does a Christian know how to 
live?’’ or even, ‘‘How do I know whether I truly am a 
Christian?’’ Within the churches there are people 
who claim to ‘‘know Christ’’ or to have received the 
gift of the Spirit, but whose lives do not seem to 
support such claims. Even Jim Jones, the founder of 
the ‘‘People’s Temple,’”’ claimed to be a teacher of 
God’s truth, yet he led his followers, not in the way 
of life, but to a horrible death in the jungles of 
Guyana. 

How do we know who is speaking the truth? This 
is not a new problem because it is the question that 
was bothering the Christians for whom the Letters of 
John were written. It is sometimes said that I John is 
not really a letter because it has neither opening nor 
closing greetings and no personal names or details. 
Perhaps it was written for a group of churches so that 
a messenger could read it to each one. The writer is 
clearly a church leader in a position of authority and 
it is obvious that he is dealing with a quite specific 
crisis in the life of the congregations concerned. A 
false teaching has arisen and many Christians have 
been attracted to it. So serious is the distortion of 
Christian truth involved that the writer labels the 
group ‘‘antichrists’’ (I John 2:18). The idea occurs 
several places in the Bible that, before the end of the 
world, evil will have a final fling led by a person or 
creature who represents all that is anti (against)-God 
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and anti-Christ. Those who follow the false teaching 
represent this power which works against God’s 
purposes. Evidently matters had come to a head and 
they had split away from the church and presumably 
formed a new group on their own: ‘“‘they went out 
from us, but they were not of us’’ (I John 2:19). We 
may see nothing startling about this because we look 
back on the sad story of nearly 2000 years of the 
history of the Church during which 

‘‘Men see her sore opprest, 

By schisms rent asunder, 

By heresies distrest,’’ 
but we must remember that this was probably the 
first split in the Christian church. Those who 
remained behind were still suffering from the shock, 
and moreover they were anxious to know whether 
they had done the right thing. The false teachers no 
doubt sounded very plausible: How was the ordinary 
Christian to know truth from error? I John was 
written to support these Christians in the stand they 
had taken for the truth and to help them cope with 
the difficult situation. 

II and III John are short notes (each one would 
exactly fill one sheet of papyrus). II John begins, 
‘‘The Elder to the elect lady and her children...’’ and 
most scholars agree that ‘‘the elect lady’? means a 
Christian church while the ‘‘children’’ are the 
members of the congregation; the ‘‘elect sister’’ in v. 
13 would refer to the writer’s own church, thought of 
as a ‘‘sister congregation’’ of the recipients. The 
letter mentions briefly the same false teachers who 
appear in I John; anyone who follows this teaching is 
a ‘‘deceiver’’ and ‘‘antichrist’’ (v. 7). The difference 
here is that the false teaching does not appear to have 
struck this congregation as yet. Perhaps they were a 
distance away, up-country, and so could be warned 
ahead of time not to receive anyone who comes to 
them and who does not ‘‘abide in the doctrine of 
Christ’’ (v. 9). 

III John is different again, because it is written to 
an individual called Gaius, a loyal member of 
another congregation, one which had, unfortunately, 
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undergone a trial all too frequent in the la: ~ history 
of the church — a ‘‘row’’ in which personalit.. s were 
involved. It appears that the writer of the Letters had 
sent out a group of ‘‘brothers’’ on a kind of 
preaching tour, probably under the leadership of the 
Demetrius who is mentioned in v. 12. In this par- 
ticular congregation there was another man named 
Diotrephes who was against receiving the travelling 
preachers and who evidently had persuaded enough 
members of the church so that, in fact, the preachers 
were not received. Obviously, church politics were 
involved here: Diotrephes appears as a kind of 
congregationalist who thinks each congregation 
should run its own affairs and declares that ‘‘no 
outsider is going to come in and dictate to us!’’ No 
doubt he had his own personal ambitions; we are told 
that he ‘‘likes to put himself first’’ (v. 9). It is not 
clear how far the dispute was theological as well as 
personal but the way the writer keeps emphasizing 
‘*the truth,’’ an expression which is frequent in I and 
II John, suggests that Diotrephes may have had some 
connection with the false teachers. III John then, is 
written from the point of view that a local 
congregation is only part of the wider body of Christ, 
and that where problems arise some kind of guidance 
and oversight from the church as a whole needs to be 
given to local groups to ensure that they do not stray 
from ‘‘the truth.”’ 


hat exactly was the false teaching that was 

\ X/ causing all the trouble? Most scholars see it 
as an early form of the heresy which 
flourished in the second century and which is known 
as ‘‘Gnosticism,’’ because its followers claimed to 
possess a_ special ‘‘gnosis’’ (the Greek for 
‘‘knowledge’’). In I John 2:4, ‘I know him’’ may 
have been one of their catchwords. Such people 
regarded the material universe and the human body 
as essentially evil. They could accept that Christ was 
a spiritual being, an angelic messenger sent from 
God, but what they could not swallow was that he 
had truly become a man. We read of one such early 
Gnostic called Cerinthus who had the extraordinary 
idea that the spiritual Christ came down upon the 
earthly Jesus in the form of the dove at the baptism, 
but then left Jesus and went back to heaven before 
his suffering and death! This view is also known as 
‘‘Docetism’’ from the Greek word meaning ‘‘to 


seem’’ because according to it, Christ only seemed to - 


be a man. These people just could not accept that the 
Son of God took on human flesh and truly entered 
our world of sin and suffering. 

The Gnostics thought of themselves as being in a 
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class apart from, and of course above, ordinary 
Christians and this seems to be true of the group 
referred to in I John. They laid claim to an in- 
tellectual superiority, and may also have claimed to 
have received a special anointing of the Spirit (cf. I 
John 2:20,27) — not the only example of ‘‘spiritual 
snobbery’’ to be found in the history of Christian 
church! 

Finally, this group seems to have made the claim, 
‘‘We have no sin’’ (I John 1:8, 10) by which they 
probably meant that the ordinary rules did not apply 
to them. They had deceived themselves into thinking 
that since they belonged to the spiritual elite they did 
not have to be concerned with things like the Ten 
Commandments which were only for Christians at a 
lower level. 


You could not believe everybody who claimed 

to possess God’s Spirit. It is necessary, the 
writer tells them, to ‘‘test the spirits to see whether 
they are of God’’ (I John 4:1), and he suggests to 
them a series of tests which can be applied, in- 
troducing each of these with some such formula as, 
‘*By this we know...,’’ or ‘‘By this we may be 
sure...’’ One of the older but still valuable books on 
the Letters of John, written by Robert Law and 
published in 1909, is entitled The Tests of Life. The 
tests which are outlined in I John are still of fun- 
damental importance and can be applied by 
Christians today. They are of two kinds: tests of right 
belief and tests of right conduct. 

At the heart of right belief is the acknowledgment 
that Jesus is the Christ, or promised Messiah (I John 
5:1) and the Son of God (I John 4:15). But in the 
situation which lies behind the letters, the acid test 
was confessing that ‘‘Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh’’ (I John 4:2, II John 7). In Christ, God truly 
entered into human history. Mankind can be assured 
of redemption only if Christ truly became man, and 
truly suffered and died ‘‘for the sins of the whole 
world’’ (I John 2:2). He came not just ‘‘with the 
water,’’ i.e. by submitting to baptism, but also ‘‘with 
the blood,’’ i.e. by submitting to the Cross (I John 
5:6). 
Right belief has to be matched by right conduct. 
‘*By this we may be sure that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments...’’ (I John 2:3), if we 
‘‘walk in the same way in which he (i.e. Jesus) 
walked’’ (I John 2:6), and if we do what is right (I 
John 2:29). Here is the practical test which must be 
applied and the writer of I John certainly does not 
mince his words: ‘‘He who says ‘I know him’ but 
disobeys his commandments is a liar, and the truth is 
not in him’’ (I John 2:4). 

Of course the writer is not talking of cold, in- 
tellectual belief, or of legalistic observance of the 
commandments, because for him Jove is the key to 
Christian thought and life. The starting point of love 


N: wonder ordinary believers were perplexed. 
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is with God: ‘‘We love, because he first loved us’’ (I 
John 4:19). And if we ask where we see God’s love 
most clearly shown, then the answer is in his sending 
of his Son to be the Saviour of the world (I John 
4:14). Christ is the supreme expression of totally 
unselfish, self-sacrificing love. ‘‘By this we know 
love that he laid down his life for us’’ (I John 3:16). 
Must not such a love evoke a response from us? 
‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another’’ (I John 4:11). The commandment that 


| must govern the lives of Christians is the one that 


goes right back to Christ himself ‘‘that we love one 
another’’ (II John 5). Once again the writer goes 
straight to the point, a point which speaks directly to 
a world divided between the ‘‘have’’ nations (that’s 
us) and the ‘‘have-nots’’: ‘‘If any one has the world’s 
goods and sees his brother in need, yet closes his 
heart against him, how does God’s love abide in 
him?’’ (I John 3:17). 


t must be obvious that the three Letters of John 
I stand in a very close relationship to John’s Gospel 

because they have so many ideas and expressions 
in common. In the earliest church there were some 
doubts as to who wrote the Gospel and the Letters 
and it was not until around A.D. 200 that the 
traditional view established itself that all four works 
had been written by the Apostle John. Actually, all 
four are anonymous: the writer nowhere identifies 
himself by name. In both II John and III John, 
however, he introduces himself as ‘‘the Elder,”’’ 
which would be strange if he was an apostle since we 
would expect him to claim the more important title, 
especially as in this difficult situation he wishes to 
assert his authority. There is some evidence that in 
Ephesus, towards the end of the first century, there 
lived a ‘‘John the Elder,’’ quite distinct from John 
the Apostle (though he could have been a disciple of 
the apostle). Some scholars therefore regard John the 
Elder as the author of the Letters. 

Scholars are not agreed as to whether the Letters 
were written by the same person who wrote John’s 
Gospel. Despite the close similarities there are also 
some differences both in style and in thought, as C. 
H. Dodd in particular has pointed out. The Letters 
lay more stress on Christ’s death as an atonement for 
sin, on his Second Coming, and on a future 
judgment. These differences could be explained if the 
Letters were written some time after the Gospel 
(almost certainly it was this way round) and if, as a 
number of recent scholars have argued, the Letters 
were written to correct certain misunderstandings 
and distortions of the teaching of the Gospel on the 
part of the false teachers. In order to correct this 
situation, it was necessary to shift the emphasis at 
certain points. According to tradition the Letters 
were written from Ephesus, near the end of the first 
century, but the Letters themselves give little in- 


- dication of place or time. 
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repetitious. There is no agreement on the outline 

of the letter, and you will find a different one in 
each commentary you consult. A number of recent 
scholars have tried to detect an earlier source or 
document lying behind the letter but their efforts 
have not won much acceptance. It is possible that I 
John is based on a sermon; sermons can be somewhat 
rambling (perhaps you’ve noticed) and this one 
certainly was not a snappy ‘‘three-pointer.’’ Perhaps 
the writer used some earlier sermon notes and 
worked them up into a letter. 

There is one passage in I John which has caused 
problems. In 5:16, 17 the writer distinguishes bet- 
ween mortal sins (literally sins ‘‘unto death’’) and 
sins which are not mortal (not ‘‘unto death,’’ also 
known as ‘‘venial’’ sins). He encourages the readers 
to pray for a brother committing what is not a mortal 
sin but adds, ‘‘There is a sin which is mortal; I do not 
say that one is to pray for that.’’ Unfortunately, he 
does not tell us what kind of sin belongs to each 
category. It is most unlikely that, in speaking of 
mortal sins, he had in mind specific sins such as 
murder or adultery, as has sometimes been 
suggested. In Jewish thought a distinction was 
sometimes drawn between unwitting sin and sin 
committed ‘‘with a high hand’’ (cf. Numbers 15:29, 
30) and this may be partly what is in mind here. Most 
probably a person commits the sin ‘‘unto death’’ 
when quite knowingly and deliberately he renounces 
his faith in Christ. Some one who consciously refused 
to believe in Christ or obey God’s commands, or 
whose life is completely lacking in love, is cut off 
from the sphere of life. The one person who cannot 
receive God’s forgiveness is the person who 
arrogantly and falsely claims to have no sin. There is 
a sense in which such a person is past praying for, 
and yet what is said here does not rule out the 
possibility that God’s grace could still reach such a 
person and restore him to life. 

There is much of value to Christians today in these 
Letters, not least the great summary of Christian 
belief, simple yet profound, which is given in I John 
4:16 — ‘‘God is love, and he who abides in love 
abides in God, and God abides in him.”’ 


iE has to be admitted that the style of I John is a bit 
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t is a habit of mine to carry home from our local 

library from time to time a back copy of the 

Queen’s Quarterly. | find in them all manner of 
interesting and timely articles, much more so than in 
back copies of the journal of my own alma mater. 
Recently I found on the pile a copy of a different 
colour and a different size and a quick glance at the 
contents kindled my interest. But when I went to 
check it out, the boy at the desk pointed out the date 
on the cover — Winter 1950-51. How it got on to the 
1980-81 pile was unexplained. But it still interested 
me and I took it home. There, to my joy, I discovered 
in it an article by an old friend, long a distinguished 
scholar, editor, author, historian, theologian, 
philosopher and Presbyterian elder, Herbert L. 
Stewart, for many years a professor at Dalhousie 


Where shall wisdom 
be found? 


University. His article was on ‘‘Hobbes and 
seventeenth century England”’ and as I read it a flood 
of memories welled up in my mind. Here was a 
Canadian Presbyterian layman who ought not to be 
forgotten. 

I met him first at the General Assembly shortly 
after I had published an article in The Hibbert 
Journal on ‘‘Hebraism and Hellenism.’’ He had read 
the article and wanted to discuss it with me, as well as 
to find out what else I was doing. It was a tremen- 
dous encouragement to a struggling young minister 
to find such a man interested in what he was doing. 
Sometime later Dr. Stewart was billed to speak at the 
Galt Kiwanis Club. At that time he was the special 
Sunday evening commentator on world affairs on the 
C.B.C. and was much in demand as a speaker. His 
wife was with him and after his address they came 
home with me and with very little persuasion from 
my wife stayed overnight. He was notorious for his 
absent-mindedness. Once he was nearly killed by 
mistaking an elevator shaft for a stairway. His wife 
complained that he frequently drove through red 
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lights. She was relieved that they did not have to 
drive back to Toronto that night. 

Never have I known anyone who had such an 
endless flow of interesting talk. He had studied first 
of all in Trinity College, Dublin, and there on 
graduation had won a scholarship that saw him 
through three years at Oxford. He then went back to 
Dublin and secured another scholarship which gave 
him three years of theology in Edinburgh. Next, as 
external examiner in Belfast he had sufficient income 
to live and almost all his time just to read for several 
years, after which he became a professor in 
Dalhousie. And through the years he had had contact 
with many of the most significant people in both 
Britain and North America. He worked incessantly. 
On a second trip to Galt he and his wife stayed 
overnight at one of our Presbyterian homes and my 
wife and I were invited for dinner. As we went in to 
dinner he pointed at a clock on the stairway and said 
to me, ‘‘I came down to the library as the clock was 
striking six this morning. I had to write an article for 
the Dalhousie Review (of which he was editor) on 
Hitler’s ‘‘Mein Kampf.’’ His reading of the 
European situation in the years before 1939 and 
during the war was one of the most enlightened. 


as anniversary preacher for St. Paul’s Church 

in Peterborough. It was just at the time when 
Russia had become our ally in our struggle with 
Hitler and many were troubled that we should be 
partners with a communist nation. We arranged, 
therefore, that he would give a lecture on the world 
situation after the evening service. His sermons were 
a disappointment. He was too deeply grooved into a 
lecturing mentality to be able to preach effectively. 
But his lecture was magnificent. For fifty minutes he 
traced the events in Europe from 1917 to 1942 from 
the standpoint of our Western nations and showed 
how at every step the decisions of our leaders seemed 
to have been not only justifiable but the only sensible 
responses. He then went back to 1917 and for a half 
hour worked through all the same events from the 
Russian point of view and showed with an equal 
convincingness that every decision of the Russians 
had been as justifiable and as sensible as ours. His 
conclusion was a powerful Christian appeal to look 
at the world situation through Russian eyes and be as 
fair to them as to ourselves, then to recognize that the 
truth essential to the future of all of us lay 
somewhere between the two lines. 

We could do with an H. L. Stewart to interpret the 
world situation to us today. It was his Christian faith 
that made him able to look at his world through the 
eyes of those who seemed to be in some degree the 
enemy. Surely that is at least a part, an essential part, 
of what Jesus meant when he called on us to love our 
enemies, to get the beam out of our own eye before 
we go to work on the specks in the eyes of those who 


D uring the war I was fortunate in securing him 
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seem to threaten us. Just now everyone is furious at 
the Russians for being in Afghanistan which they 
regard as a way of protecting one of their borders. 
But how many see any parallel when President 
Reagan announces that American military forces will 
go at once into Saudi Arabia if a revolution there 
threatens to cut off American access to the Saudi 
oilfields? 


he Polish writer, Czeslaw Milosz, in_ his 
; fascinating autobiography, Native Realm, 
points out that Czarist Russia had already in 
1914 a highly developed industry and the most 
powerful army in Europe, so that its 20th century 
development might have been just as threatening to 
the West as anything we have seen. He is no lover of 
either Czarist or Communist Russia but he would 
encourage us to see present developments not in 
isolation but against the background of historical 
forces which reach far into the past. Why can we not 
understand that a Russia that has been invaded from 
the West and by a Western nation twice in a half 
century, with a thousand miles of territory 
devastated, towns, cities and villages burned to the 
ground, and millions of the citizens killed, is 
supersensitive about its borders and not inclined to 
tolerate an unfriendly government on any of its 
borders. How sensitive would we, or our neighbour 
to the south, be to the presence of an unfriendly 
government on our border? 

If we as Christians would just be fair in this way in 
relation to the Russians, it would produce a con- 
siderable relaxation of international tensions. Those 
tensions are at present responsible for the heating up 
of a supremely dangerous arms race, with a spending 
of billions on arms, soon to be outdated, when the 
billions are so desperately needed to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked and house the homeless everywhere 
on earth. 

As I close this sketch it seems to me not accidental 
but opportune to the moment that picking up that 
Queen’s Quarterly of 1950 in the library should have 
brought Herbert L. Stewart back to my mind, a 
Canadian Presbyterian elder whose Christian 
wisdom in 1942 is the very wisdom so drastically 
needed in the international situation of 1982. Would 
to God that we had more such elders in our church. 


DR. SMART is a retired minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and lives in Toronto. He 
was formerly professor of biblical 
interpretation at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York 
city and is the author of several 
books. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN CHURCH 

by Malachi Martin. 

Published by General Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1981, 309 pages. 

Price: $19.50. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Not that many years ago, a book 
with a title like this one, being 
reviewed in a Protestant magazine, 
could be expected to contain in- 
vective against all aspects of 
‘‘popery’’ and to provide fuel for 
those whose belief is fed by hatred 
and defined by what they are 
against. 

Those whose primary ambition 
is to find fault with Roman 
Catholicism by rooting out in- 
cidents of moral corruption in the 
papacy, and in the history of that 
church generally, will not be 
disappointed. They should 
remember that such incidents have 
long since been taken into account 
by Roman Catholic church 
historians. Then too, they cannot 
overlook the obvious fact that this 
book has been written by a Roman 
Catholic theologian-historian, a 
former Jesuit professor who served 
in Rome with Cardinal Augustine 
Bea and Pope John XXIII (the 
second Pope John XXIII though 
the only ‘‘official’’ one - just one 
of the fascinating bits of history 
contained in this book). Martin 
served two other popes, Puis XII, 
and Paul VI, as a Vatican 
diplomat; speaks seventeen 
languages and is a renowned 
biblical scholar; taught at Rome’s 
Pontifical Biblical Institute and 
helped to translate the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. His credentials for a book 
like this are impeccable. 

Martin develops two main 
theses. The first, taking by far the 
larger portion of the book, is not 
new. Indeed, it is as old, and older, 
than Dante, to whom Martin 
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alludes more than once. It is that 
the church began a well nigh 
inexorable decline when it accepted 
an alliance with, and involvement 
in, temporal, political power. 
Beginning with Constantine, 
Martin traces the great cost to the 
true Church of yielding to the 
temptation to wield influence as 


the world understands that 
term...political, military and 
economic clout. 


Through the history of the 
Papacy Martin traces the terrible 
cost of this entanglement. He 
points to chances for escape that 
were missed. One of them, Peter 
Murrone, an_ ascetic, deeply 
spiritual hermit who _ became, 
almost against his will, Celestine 
V, is particularly tragic. Unfit and 
unwilling to take part in the 
political machinations surrounding 
Peter’s throne, he was eventually 
suffocated. Martin saw in John 
XXIII a spiritual innocence like 
Peter Murrone’s and equally tragic 
consequences in the failures of 
both. 

Writing in a ‘‘You are there’ 
style of prose, Martin makes the 
history read like a thriller. For 
that, I suppose he will be 
castigated by those who equate 
scholarly work with inaccessibility 
and turgid prose. In spite of the 
ease with which he injects drama 
into his narrative, Martin is very 
careful with his primary sources 
and never confuses what is known 
with conjecture, making it easy for 
the reader to distinguish between 
the imaginative dressing up of a 
scene and words that were spoken, 
actions that were taken. He is not 
afraid to acknowledge lacunae in 
the narrative, simply saying, from 
time to time, that nothing is known 
of what happened next. 

He is particularly interesting in 
developing his second thesis: that 
Vatican II has virtually applied the 
coup de grace to his church. 

Angelo Roncalli, (Pope John 


XXIII), was, in Martin’s eyes 
‘‘capable of understanding the 
world only in the shadow of 
Christ’s cross and the light of 
Christ’s resurrection, and...he had 
no vision or interest in a new social 
order.*’!" ¢ He | {(oAsensediwwa 
mysterious drumming tension in 
the world around him, although he 
seems never to have expressed any 
understanding of its causes or its 
nature, nor any sympathy with 
commentators who saw it as the 
outgrowth of the political and 
economic decline of the West.’’ 
Martin believes that John XXIII 
never really understood the 
proposals of his now famous 
‘*Peace on Earth’’ letter beyond its 
expression of a desire for social 
change and that the letter itself was 
largely the work of collaborators. 

Of more grave consequences 
than his misreading of the world 
situation was John XXIII’s 
‘ignorance of the internal con- 
ditions of his church.’’ Martin 
refers to the new theology that had 
been incubating, particularly in 
northern Europe, the U.S.A. and 
in Latin America. A_ whole 
generation of seminarians were 
waiting for a chance ‘‘to rush out 
and to join their contemporaries in 
the theatre of the absurd - modern | 
man’s quest for himself. So John 
spoke amiably about opening 
windows in his church while, 
actually and unwittingly, he was 
levelling the walls.’’ 

It is in the final chapters dealing 
with recent history that Martin’s 
insights are particularly 
fascinating. He was there. His 
picture of an agonized Paul VI 
wrestling with the consequences of 
his predecessor’s momentous step, 
his reserved, wait-and-see 
judgment .on John Paul II, and 
particularly his depiction of, for 
him, the last heroic Pope, Eugenio 
Pacelli, Pius XII, cannot but 
fascinate Protestant readers who 
have access, however, selective, to 
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the inner-workings of the Vatican 
and even to the minds of its 
leaders. 

JRD 


VOICES IN TIME 
by Hugh MacLennan. 
Penguin Books, 1981. 
Price: $7.95. 


Hugh MacLennan’s new novel 
depicts life after the holocaust. It is 


-| set in the neighbourhood of 

Montreal fifty years after the 
nuclear shooting-spree which 
wiped out Montreal, and every 
other city of the world. After such 
a disaster who survives, and how is 
civilization to be rebuilt? It is the 
survival of civilization with which 
MacLennan is concerned. Some 
people do survive the nuclear war, 
and most of them are content 
merely to survive. A very few are 
bold and sensitive enough to seek 
out and remember the past. The 
voices in time are the stories of 
John and Timothy Wellfleet and 
Conrad Dehmel recounted for 
André Gervais. André is a young 
man of the _ post-holocaust 
generation who knows nothing of 
the twentieth century, but seeks to 
learn its story from the personal 
accounts put together by John, a 
survivor. 

MacLennan’s’ message is 
sombre, for he sets out the German 
catastrophe of 1914-1945 as a kind 
of rehearsal for the world 
catastrophe which he sets around 
about 1990 A.D. ‘‘A civilization is 
like a garden cultivated in a jungle. 
During my lifetime too many of 
the men who thought of them- 
selves as civilization’s gardeners 
devoted their brains to the 
cultivation of the weeds.”’ It is the 
flowers of the garden which 
provide MacLennan’s ray of hope, 
men and women like Frau Dehmel 
who will play sonatas until arthritis 
stiffens their fingers. 

MacLennan does not count the 
Christian Church or its members 
as part of the flower bed. He 
portrays Admiral Canaris, the 
Pimpernel of Nazi Germany, but 
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he gives no hint of Bonhoeffer, 
who was one of Canaris’ men. In 
rebuilding after the nuclear war 
faith plays no role. This is an 
absorbing tale by one of Canada’s 
master novelists. 

(Rev.) Ian Wishart 

MR. WISHART is minister at St. An- 
drew’s, St. John’s, Nfld. 


PETER The Fisherman; 

RUTH The Harvest Girl 

- retold from the Bible 

by Carine MacKenzie 

Published by Christian Focus 
Publications, Lochcarron, Ross- 
shire, Scotland and available in 
Canada from Max Latchford 
Book Agency, 1308 Griffith Place, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6H 2V8. 
Price: $2.00 each (English) and 
$2.50 each (French). 


These two small booklets are the 
second pair in a series of Bible 
stories ‘‘accurately retold from the 
Bible’’ for children ages six to ten. 
The previously published booklets 
are Gideon and Mary. 

The stories are well told with 
just the occasional editorial 
comment. Ruth is particularly well 
done. In Peter the author has 
added an occasional editorial 
comment. The illustrations are 
colourful and believable. 

These story books can be read 
by children aged seven to ten - we 
tested them. They would make 
good additions to a church library 
or a family reading book shelf. 
They are written and illustrated far 
better than the small Bible story 
books found in most grocery stores 
or news stands. 

Peter The Fisherman ends with 
the abrupt notice to read ‘‘Peter, 
The Disciple’? for more stories. 
Hopefully, Peter, The Disciple and 
the others in the series will 
maintain the fine quality of Peter 
and Ruth. 

These books are also published 
in Dutch, French and German. 

Helen Tetley 
MISS TETLEY is an Associate Secretary 
with the Board of Congregational Life with 
responsibility for church education. 


THE NICENE CREED 
ILLUMINED BY MODERN 
THOUGHT 

by Geddes MacGregor. 

Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1981. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J8. 

Price $10.50 (Paperback). 


The rather grandoise title should 
not put one off what is a very useful 
little book. Geddes MacGregor, 
Emeritus Distinguished Professor of 
the University of Southern 
California, is an ex-patriate Scot 
with a creditable list of titles to his 
name, covering such diverse sub- 
jects as ‘‘Reincarnation§ in 
Christianity’’ to ‘‘Scotland Forever 
Home.”’’ In this book he examines 
carefully the major themes of the 
Nicene Creed, which is often 
repeated thoughtlessly like many 
other elements in the liturgy of the 
church. 

Dr. MacGregor’s aim is to ‘‘look 
at the Nicene Creed in the light of 
our contemporary scientific 
thinking”’ (p. xiii). In pursuit of this 
aim he states some very profound 
truths, for example that the con- 
temporary scientific climate is less 
hostile to the affirmations of the 
Nicene Creed than that of one 
hundred years ago. However, I 
found that the rather haphazard 
application of certain discoveries in 
modern science to the Creed did not 
really fulfill the claim of the author. 
What I did find was a very useful 
discussion of problems in the Creed 
illumined by MacGregor’s wide 
knowledge of, and competence on, 
historical and contemporary 
theology and church history. No 
matter how hard we try to clarify 
the Resurrection of our Lord by the 
physics of light and energy, it will 
always remain a matter of faith and 
tradition. This aspect is the weakest 
part of the book. 

If we penetrate beyond this, the 
book is pre-eminently useful and 
readable by clergy and laity alike. It 
might provide a convenient focus 
for a useful discussion group. The 
author does not evade difficult 
issues and confronts perennial 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


The French title of our 
denomination appeared on_ the 
1980 Calendar as _ ‘‘L’Eglise 
Reformee au Canada,’’ and in 
1981 as ‘‘L’Eglise Presbyterienne 
au Canada.’’ Does_ our 
denomination have an_ official 
French name and which is it? 

The answer is ‘‘no,’’ even 
though all correspondence from 
Church Offices at 50 Wynford 
Drive sports the title ‘‘L’Eglise 
Presbyterienne au Canada’’ on the 
upper left hand corner. This was 
initiated by the Principal Clerk of 
Assembly with the concurrence of 
the Administrative Council and 
seems to have happily met with 
general approval throughout the 
church. The official name of our 
denomination is ‘‘The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.”’ 


But isn’t the ‘‘Reformed”’ 
designation more obvious to non- 
English language Canadians? 


Reviews - Books 


continued from previous page 


problems like the Virgin Birth in a 
way which is stimulating and 
satisfactory; ‘‘dare we say, after all, 
that a Christian can lightly write off 
the traditional understanding of the 
doctrine’ (p. 68), he writes after a 
very profound survey of the thorny 
issue. In the final chapter, ‘‘The 
Life of the World to Come,’’ he 
reaffirms the magnificent, but often 
neglected, Christian hope of a richer 
and fuller life in God’s dimension. 


And in his chapter on ‘‘One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church’’ he 
argues movingly for a new 
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Tony Plomp 


’ Probably. It might even make 
more sense to English-speaking 
people! The word ‘‘Presbyterian’”’ 
refers to a structure of church 
government whereas’ the 
‘“‘Reformed’’ designation says 
something about the way in which 
we understand the Faith. I’m 
somewhat amused (and at times 
impatient) at the fact that the sales 
clerks of the stationery store our 
congregation deals with still have 
not learned how to_ spell 
‘‘Presbyterian’’ after twenty years 
of practice! 


How many French 
congregations do we have and 
what is the state of the French 
Canada Mission? 

There are only two or three 
small French-speaking 
congregations in Quebec, but 
recently our Board of World 
Mission has sought to strengthen 
our Church’s ministry among 


awareness of the ‘‘unseen cloud of 
witnesses’? who are further down 


the road of their spiritual 
pilgrimage. ‘‘Such _ sensitive 
Christians rejoice daily in the 


knowledge that they are in full 
mystical communion with those 
who have gone beyond the veil of 
death yet are in one way or another 
present with us...’’ (p.124). 

The author attempts to probe 
behind the formulations of the 
Creed to the needs and the ideas of 
the age in which it arose. Modern 
Christians labour under the 
misapprehension that their Bible 
and their problems are brand new, 
just as every teenager thinks he or 
she is the first to have discovered 
sex! Dr. MacGregor reminded us 


Francophone people in_ that 
province. At the 1981 Assembly 
the Board reported that it ‘“‘is 
ready to appoint a Director of 
French-language ministries.’’ It is 
also good to hear that The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal, 
with ecumenical co-operation, is 
now able to offer theological 
training in the French language. 
For more detailed and up-to-date 
information why not contact the 
Board of World Mission at 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario (M3C 1J7) or consult the 
Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly? 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 

O 


that we are heirs of a long tradition 
of faith. 

At the end of each of the fifteen 
chapters Dr. MacGregor quotes 
from a hymn or prayer usually from 
an ancient liturgy of the church. His 
choice is excellent and provides a 
pause for contemplation of the 
cosmic truths with which our finite 
minds are grappling. The riches of 
this book are curiously concealed by 
its title and anyone can find it 
readable and interesting. I read it at 
one sitting. 

John Barclay Burns 
DR. BURNS is Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 
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The following is an excerpt from 
a series of letters written to a 
catechumen under instruction in 
the year A.D. 2453. Hence the 
reference to ‘‘medieval’’ 
phenomena is a reference to the 
mid-twentieth century. 
“One of the most curious 
superstititions that persisted 
even among the more 
enlightened of God’s children, 
down to almost the very hour of 
the destruction of what they 
called ‘Western Civilization,’ 
was that the People Outside, the 
people who stayed away from 
church on Sundays, were just 
naughty sluggards. It was 
commonly thought that, since 
the world no longer burned 
Christians, it was really in a way 
on their side. It was only that 
the world was a bit lazy, 
perhaps even a bit shy of openly 
declaring itself Christian. What 
the world needed, it was felt, 
was but a discreetly hearty 
handshake with the Right Hand 
of Fellowship wielded from the 
elbow, in order to make the 
backsliding worldlings roll back 
into their grandparents’ 
churches, blushing for ever 
having stayed outside. 

It was this mood that created 
one of the quaintest of all the 
medieval phenomena of which 
there are extant records in our 
archives, the Evangelical Smile. 
The photographs on record give 
us a_ sufficiently horrible 
testimony to the efficacy of this 
as a christianicide. It was a kind 
of DDT for the extermination 
of religious impulses. But don’t 
forget the pathos of it. The poor 
souls who used it really believed 
themselves to be the possessors 
of a secret weapon against the 
apathy of the multitudes to 
whom the very thought of any 
Christian word was like the 
thought of a _ half-rotten 
scrambled egg spiced with a 
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blob of stale ketchup being 
eaten behind dirty lace curtains 
in a dilapidated and smelly tea- 
room. The only word the 
multitudes found attractive in 
the Christian vocabulary was 
the word ‘sin’, and this because 
they had a vague notion that 
Christians didn’t like sin, which 
made them feel it must be rather 
interesting.’’ 

Geddes MacGregor 

‘‘From A Christian Ghetto’’ 1953 
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It is the test of a good religion 
whether you can joke about it. 
G. K. Chesterton 
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This in brief was the sum of our 
discussion: that among Christians 
there ought to be so great a dislike 
of schism, as that they may always 
avoid it so far as lies in their 
power. That there ought to prevail 
among them such a reverence for 
the ministry of the word and 
sacraments, that wherever they 
perceive these things to be, there 
they may consider the Church to 
exist. Whenever therefore, it 
happens, by the Lord’s_per- 
mission, that the church is ad- 
ministered by pastors, whatever 
kind of persons they may be, if we 
see there the marks of the Church, 
it will be better not to break the 
unity. Nor need it be any hin- 
drance that some points of doc- 
trine are not quite so pure, seeing 
there is scarcely any Church which 
does not retain some remnants of 
its former ignorance...’’ 

John Calvin to William Farel 
(Thanks to W. Stanford Reid) 
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True love makes the thought of 
death familiar, pleasant and 
without any terrors, a simple 
object of comparison, the price we 
pay for many things. 

Stendhal 
0 


What do Presbyterians 
in Thunder Bay have 
to do with fish 
in Burma? 


First Presbyterian 
Church, Thunder Bay 
is supporting develop- 

ment of fish ponds 
in Kyone-She, Burma. 


For Kyone-She, this means: 


¢ areliable supply of nutritious 
food 
® increased economic well - 


being 
e enhanced _ co-operation 
between Christian and 


Buddhist villagers 


For First Church, this means: 

® an_ expression of their 
Christian caring for others in 
our world 


Will your congregation support 
aP.W.S. project? 


Advertisement. 


Presbyterian World 
Service and Development 
Committee 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 

(416) 441-2840 
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WATCH 100 HUNTLEY STREET 


Christian Television Program 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 
the address label or its code number together 
with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 


52 Wunford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 138 
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“Need a little SONshine in your day?” 


Canada’s Own Daily 


month for the change to be processed. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


Catalogue on Request 


Letters 
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pastors...(whether in 
congregations or mission fields)’’ 
(176.1.1). These ministers are 
eligible to one vote each. Whether 
or not those pastors share a call 
does not change their status in this 
category. Balancing elders can 
come from any _ congregation 
within the bounds. So under 
present ruling, husband and wife 
are both given a vote in presbytery. 

Second, he speaks of ‘‘fair 
representation’’ of sessions. 
Nowhere is it even implied in 
church practice or theology that 
the presbyter is a representative of 
the session as a politician might 
represent a constituency or a 
labour rally delegate vote for their 
union local. Similarly, a com- 
missioner to Assembly does not 
‘‘represent’’ the presbytery in this 
sense but votes prayerfully ac- 
cording to personal judgment. The 
phrase ‘‘fair representation’”’ is not 
found in the Presbyterian form of 
government. 

Third, the idea of one vote for 
one session if actually enforced 
would mean all joint ministries 
which are not married couples 
would also have to ‘‘be content 
with one vote.’’ Thankfully, Mr. 
Plomp’s opinion has’ been 


overruled by precedent. 

I might say, as a closing aside, 
that my experience teaches the best 
way to treat husband and wife 
teams is exactly the same as any 


WHAT DOES A SNOWFLAKE WEIGH? 
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A single snowflake is so light, few have a scale to 
weigh it. Yet thousands of snowflakes are so heavy they 


cause a roof to collapse. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society may seem 
insignificant but along with thousands of others it can 


provide millions of Bibles. 
Your Gift Counts! Thanks! 


‘CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 


M4A 2S4 


(416) 757-4171 


other shared ministry; two, or- 
dained and called, seeking to serve. 

(Rev.) Tony Paton, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Mr. Plomp replies: 1 think note 
should be taken about my ad- 
mitted uncertainty, in answering 
the query. Both first and final 
sentences in my response admit as 
much. My answer was predicated 
on the belief right or wrong that a 
married couple called or appointed 
to one congregation are appointed 
‘*functionally’’ as one and not as 
‘‘associates.”’? They are one 
ministry. I would think the fact 
that they are paid only one stipend 
would confirm this. 


Only two roads 


In the November, 1981 
Presbyterian Record we read (page 
34) in ‘‘You Were Asking?’”’ by 
Tony Plomp: Question: Do 
Presbyterians believe that there is 
only one way to heaven? I agree 
with what he says in the first 
paragraph, as what the Bible 
teaches, but I cannot accept his 
answer in the second paragraph 
which is as follows, and I quote, ‘‘I 
find it personally helpful, 
however, to consider that although 
there is only one Door, there are 
many roads and journeys of faith. 
There are aS many ways as there 
are individuals who seek to live in 
faith and obedience to God.’’ 

I would like to say that this is 
totally against the teaching of 
Scripture and our Westminster 
Confession of Faith. 

My Bible teaches that there is no 
side-door into heaven. Jesus said, 
‘*I am the Door; by me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved’’ (John 
10:9). ‘‘He that entereth not by the 
Door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber’’ 
(John 10:1). You cannot steal your 
way into heaven; Christ is the only 
way. 

We talk about convincement. 
‘In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men’’ (John 1:4). It is 
too late in another’ world; 
forgiveness of sins must _ be 
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| received on this side (1 John 3:2). I 
| ask, what is assurance? and how 


can you know for certain? There 
are second chances in_ health, 
money, championships and 
education, but when a man passes 
from this life he cannot return for 
a second chance; your religion 
must furnish you proof, you have 
a right to demand it, but what is 


- done here is for all eternity. 


The Bible can never be the 


private and exclusive property of 
_ any one religion: God gave it to the 


_ world. It cannot be copyrighted. It 


is not man’s product, therefore 


'look for your eternal assurance 
_ from the Bible. It is what God says 


that counts. Calvary is ridiculous if 


_ your life can be changed and you 


do not know it. Something you 


-may have and not know it, is 
' something you can lose and never 


is not by sensation, it 


miss. The proof of your salvation 
is by 


Scripture. Certain evidences must 


be manifested in our lives im- 
mediately. These evidences are 


recorded in the Bible. 


i 


As a Presbyterian, my Bible 
teaches me that there are two 


_roads; one that leads to hell, and 
the other that leads to heaven. If 
_we have that faith in and through 
Jesus Christ, our journey will lead 


us to heaven; but if we resist these 
teachings, there is only one 
journey to hell for those who do 
not believe. 

Robert B. Harvey 
Mr. Plomp replies: We are all 


marvellously different per- 
sonalities who come to Christ in 


_many different ways. I did not 


‘Malcolm Muggeridge. 


become a Christian in the manner 
of St. Augustine, C.S. Lewis, or 
They 
travelled ‘‘roads’’ my feet have 
never touched. We all finally 


arrived, however, at the place 
_where we were able, by God’s 


grace, to confess that Christ is 


Lord. 


Getting to know you 


I too find you disagreeable but 
am just beginning to like you. But 
you must be more discreet, some 
of us cannot handle second 
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road 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
130 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N8 


Scottish Woollens 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Tweeds 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or COmmemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


2 Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


Y that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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Chos. 6. Brofne 
Church Interiors 


Designers - Decorators - Furnishers 


Do you contemplate 
renovations 
decoration 
furnishings in 1982? 


We would be pleased to assist 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
416-297-1647 B3P 307 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

© memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 

¢ eternal sanctuary lamps 

¢ long life bulbs 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


tor Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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ORGANIST - CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for 
TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
Salary commensurate 


with qualifications 
Apply to 
Mr. E.W. Horwood 
4954 Thunderbird Place 
Victoria, B.C. V8Y 2A1 
(phone 604-658-8269) 


Your comments on 
articles in The Record 
are always welcome. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas. Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 
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opinions. 

In a church where many feet 
protrude out into the Centre Aisle 
it is difficult not to tread on some 
toes. Perhaps you could use the 
side aisle where most of us sit. 

I suggest replacing William 
Buckley with Whistler’s Mother on 
the wall of your office as one way 
of avoiding the possibility of a 
Declaratory Act from General 
Assembly. 


F. W. Hobbs, 
Prince Albert, Ont. 


‘‘Simplistic’’ arguments? 


I see that my earnest young 
friend Brian Fraser has taken 
umbrage, and decided to chastise 
you, even objecting to a picture of 
William F. Buckley. How could he 
have missed Cesar Chavez, 
especially when it was to the /eft of 
your chair? 

What perplexes me is why he 
objected so strongly to the Sep- 
tember editorial. It certainly 
reflected what many of us hear 
constantly from certain segments 
of society, inside and outside the 
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Church. Corporations are bad; the 
U.S. is bad; conservative thinkers 
are bad; profits are bad (except 
that portion which we in business 
contribute to the Church and 
charitable causes). 

Mea culpa! As a businessman 
with conservative views, I am sorry 
that I cannot project the gracious 
and tender image of the Warsaw 
Pact nations, led by Russia, in 
delivering their Christmas 
greetings to the people of Poland, 
as they did to Afghanistan two 
years ago! The Pharisees con- 
stantly remind me of my short- 
comings, as they pray aloud, 
thanking God that they “‘are not as 
other men are.”’ 

Mr. Fraser speaks of ‘‘callous 
and cynical disregard for the 
suffering and injustice in the Third 
World.’’ He may not have noted, 
in doing his own homework, that 
the total contribution of the Soviet 
Union to development in Africa 
does not amount to more than 
$350 million, while total aid from 
U.S. and Western Nations now 
exceeds $15 billion. The 117 
‘“countries’’ which recently voted 
against South Africa at the U.N. 
pay about 25% of its budget. The 
25 countries which abstained pay 
60%! 

Mr. Fraser and those who think 
like he does dismiss such 
arguments as ‘‘simplistic.’” Such 
people are themselves a little 
simple. There are indeed ‘‘people 
within our church who hold views 
as expressed in the September 
editorial!’’ I suggest that they are 
in the majority. When Mr. Fraser 
and his friends speak on these 
issues they should be very careful - 
to speak as individuals. They do} 
not have a mandate to speak for | 
the rest of us. 


W.S. Thomson, I 
Oakville, Ont. 


‘“*A wonderful record’’ 


Just a note to tell you how much 
I enjoy The Record — it’s a 
wonderful record of happenings 
within our church and, as well, a 
great, informative, teaching 
magazine. 
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The letter in the November issue 


| by Hans Zegerius alarmed and 


| pointed out 


worried me. Not being familiar 
with the alternate theme to the 
major mission study of the 
W.M.S. this past year, I felt 
reluctant to reply to his comments. 
However, I was most happy to 
read Glen Davis’ reply in the 
December issue in which he 
‘‘a few misun- 
derstandings that were obvious in 
Mr. Zegerius’ letter.’’ Thank you, 
Mr. Davis. 
. Jean Coull, 

Cobourg, Ont. 
(A W.M.S. member) 


A “‘salty’’ salvo 


at Zegerius 


‘Pungent,’ yes. But only 
‘pertinent’ in a most obtuse way. I 


| refer to Mr. Zegerius’ article in the 


| Savour, 


November, 1981, issue. 

It is difficult to know where to 
begin to address Mr. Zegerius’ 
concerns; for ‘if the salt has lost its 
wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ 

Let us make a stab at it, 
however. In the first place, let it be 
noted that I am not now, nor have 
I ever been seriously attracted to 
the ideologies of Marx, Lenin, 


| Stalin, Mao or any other com- 


| munist theoretician, 


let alone to 


| the practice of their ideology in 
| any existing nation-state. It is not 
| that these political theorists and 


practitioners have _ nothing 
whatever to commend them to us. 
It is quite simply that none of these 
men is the Christ, and none of 
their kingdoms is his Kingdom. 
Now then, Mr. Zegerius, 
whatever happened to the 
Prophets? Amos, for example, 
castigated the Kingdom of Israel 
for its failure to provide a fair and 
equitable distribution of wealth for 
its people (Yahweh’s people). 


| Isaiah held forth against the social 


and economic injustice of Judah 
(Isaiah 10:1-4 for instance). 
Jeremiah saw the social sins Of 
Judah in the same light as its 
apostasy (Jer. 5:25-29). 


And, Mr. Zegerius, whatever 
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happened to the Gospel? The 
Gospel according to Luke echoes 


with social preaching reputed to 
have come from our Lord Himself. 

Blessed are you poor, for yours is 

the Kingdom of God. 

Blessed are you that hunger now, 

for you shall be satisfied. 

But woe to you that are rich, for 

you have received your con- 

solation. 

Woe to you that are full now, for 

you shall hunger. 

(Luke 6:20b-21a, 24-25a) 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Luke 16:19-30), the magnificat 
(Luke. 1:46-55), the sermon at 
Nazareth (Luke 4:18-19), and 
many other passages would seem 
to indicate that Luke interpreted 
our Lord’s mission and preaching 
in social and economic as well as 
purely spiritual terms. The great 
judgment scene in Matthew 25 also 
seems to indicate that the way we 
treat the other people on this earth 
is decisive for our relationship with 
Christ. To reduce such thought to 
purely spiritual allegory is surely to 
do great violence to Jesus Christ, 
through whom we are raised to 
‘walk in newness of life.’ 

And surely, Mr. Zegerius, the 
coming Kingdom is not to be 
thought of only in eschatological 
terms! What of the prayer our 
Lord taught his disciples: 

Your Kingdom come, 

Your will be done on earth as it is 

in Heaven. 


The parallelism of this couplet is 
obvious. The Kingdom is not some 
pie-in-the-sky ideal which only 
comes with Armageddon. It is the 
justice and righteousness of God 
happening also on earth, (yes, ina 
partial and incomplete way), and 
has been made possible to happen 
through the death and the rising of 
Jesus Christ. The wonderful vision 
of the Kingdom in Revelation 21 is 
surely not to be taken as something 
for which we are not to strive on 
this earth, even though we realize 
that in the final analysis, the 
Kingdom will be elusive until the 
final consummation comes at the 
hand of God. 

With this in mind, then, why is a 
citizen of one of this earth’s richest 
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nations, a man who is free to come 
and go as he chooses, a man whose 
worst hassle in life is probably an 
inadequate pension plan, so angry 
with those who would try to draw 
the eyes, ears, and hearts of 
Christians toward the plight of our 
neighbours? I will grant that I too 
find some of the methods of 
Liberation theology somewhat 
shallow, and sometimes even 
ideologically biased. But does the 
existence of some minor short- 
comings negate the weight of 
evidence that they bear (even if 
sinfully) the message of an angry 
God to a fat and _ idolatrous 
Western society? What possible 
justification can a rich prophet (in 
this world $20,000 per year is very 
rich) have for attempting to turn 
the eyes of our people away from 
the possibility for righting the 
wrong which kills, maims, and 
starves our neighbours? 

Mr. Zegerius, I fear all too much 
that God will hold us all, and 
especially those of us set aside to 
teach, responsible for what we are 
doing to his Church. I fear it all the 
more when I see signs of we who 
are rich turning contemptuously 
away from any possible correction 
of the ills of this world in the name 
of a Christ whom we seem to think 
came to affirm our oppressive 
society in its idolatrous_ self- 
concern. I fear that the witnesses 
against us will be the millions of 
God’s children who suffer because 
we let our hands hang limply at our 
sides, fearing to bear the cross of 
rejection and persecution which 
the true Christ bore, and which he 
called us to bear in following him. 

(Rev.) Jim Patterson, 
Armstrong, B.C. 


Dangers in 
a Half-Gospel 


Hans Zegerius’ invective against 
the mission material used by the 


W.M.S. group in his church | 
requires some comment. Not | 
having access to these materials, I | 
will react to the line of argument | 
Mr. Zegerius uses. 

Basically. I agree with most of | 
Mr. Zegerius’ correctives con- | 
cerning the excesses of liberation 
theology, particularly the fact that 
this theology downgrades the} 
reality of sin. So let us suppose we | 
as Presbyterians ‘upgrade’ the | 
doctrine of sin. Let us follow the | 
tragedy of sin not just in the} 
human heart, but let us follow it as | 
it entwines families and societies, 
as it manifests itself in the 
economic and political structures 
of our day. 

There is scriptural support for 
such an approach. Luke 4:18, 19 | 
comes to mind unless one tries to | 
spiritualize the text beyond 
recognition. And there is the in- | 
teresting comment made by Jesus } 
to his opponents as recorded in 
Matthew 23:23, 24. These good 
men had kept the form of their 
religion but had neglected the 
weightier matters of the law, 
justice, mercy and faith. 

We can have a nice orthodox 
faith and never rock any boats. 
But if we preach to the individual 
as somehow disconnected from his 
socio-political context then we are 
only preaching and hearing half 
the gospel. Perhaps the W.M.S. 
groups and all others studying the 
mission of the church need a good 
shock once in a while. If the gospel 
truly is being preached on Sun- 
days, a few tracts on liberation 
theology will hardly destroy that 
gospel by Tuesday. | 

There is much anger in the 
developing world today against 
people of both the first and second 
worlds and much of that anger is in 
Christian hearts. We will never 
understand such anger if we retreat | 
into a narrow, personalized or- } 
thodoxy which ignores the social, 
economic and _ political con- 
sequences of human sin. | 

Not only this, there is also the 
distinct danger of seeing the gospel 
only through the comfortable 
lenses of comfortable Canada. 
When people starve, are tortured, | 
i 
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and are treated as less than 
animals, the gospel is not nearly 
such a neat package as we would 
like to imagine, and it can become 
downright dangerous to one’s 
health. 

We look forward to receiving 
The Record and enjoy it very 
much. Keep up the good work. 

(Rev.) Glenn Inglis, 
Blantyre, Malawi 


Replying to Zegerius 


O what divine providence that 
the ‘‘faithful group of women’’ 
who study the Bible in Zegerius’ 
church have such a humble, wise, 
and ‘‘faithful minister of the 
gospel’’ (Zegerius, 2nd paragraph) 
from whom they can glean the real 
truth! Those poor, misguided 
women, daring to read for 
themselves of the Christ and his 
compassion for the poor, his 
chastisement of the rich — faithful 
women, mayhap, but alas sorely 
misguided .... 

If they would only realize that 
‘*the cross, the resurrection, and 
the appearance of the risen Lord, 
that’s of first importance.’’ 
(Zegerius, page 9, top) Ah, if they 
would only realize, those faithful 
women, that Jesus’ self-sacrifice 
on the cross is something to be 
expounded upon in pulpits but — 
heaven forbid — never actually 
lived out! One must read the Bible 
with glazed, ethereal eyes, but 
never deign to embody the gospel 
in this earthly life. 

After all, when Jesus said, 
‘*Blessed are the peacemakers’’ 
(Matt. 5:9) he did not intend us to 
actually make peace in the world. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘Do not lay up 
for yourselves treasures on earth’’ 
(Matt. 6:19), he could never have 
meant we must share our wealth 
with the needy. Ah friends, one 
must always interpret this kind of 
passage on a deeper spiritual level. 
You see, when Jesus said,’’ ... it is 
easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of the needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of 
God,’’ (Matt. 19:24), he was 

talking, you must understand, to a 
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offering an ever-changing panoply 
of gimmicks, remedies and 
assorted cure-alls designed to do 
everything from providing instant 
fellowship replete with ‘‘warm 
fuzzies’? to ushering in the 
Millennium. Having lived through 
many grand solutions and EX- 
CITING!!!! campaigns that have 
drifted down from on high to form 
the occasional drift here, a puddle 
there, our people look more and 
more for substance. They are 
aware that growth in grace, growth 
in fellowship, take time, not to 
speak of thought and yes, some 
pain. As Fran Lebowitz has 
written in her latest book Social 
Studies, ‘‘Spilling your guts is just 
exactly as charming as it sounds.”’ 
A sense of perspective has to be 
included in even a brief listing of 
secondary signs of life. If many 
churchgoers are not prepared to 
panic in the face of a growing body 
of distressing evidence of decline, 
it may be that they remember that 
God has his own plans and keeps 
his promises in his own way. 
Holding up the model of a modern 
corporation as the prototype for 
church structures is both a useful 
and necessary exercise, to a degree: 
however no form of church 


government is perfectly successful 
and the supposed simplicity of a 
mechanical, flow-chart decision 
making process will forever elude 
us. Like John the Baptist whose 
role prefigured that of the church, 
there will be always something 
eccentric, untidy and _ peripheral 
about us. But with the perspective 
provided by the Gospel, we can 
accept the fact that there will 
forever be detours made necessary 
by the needs of people... and 
people, ourselves included, are 
eccentric, untidy (spiritually if not 
physically) and_ peripheral. 
Peripheral either to the centres of 
power and decision-making in our 
society, or if not there, certainly 
peripheral in terms of the passage 
of time, the inexorable rolling of 
the years. Like John, we belong in 
the wilderness; the wilderness 
where every human pilgrim must 
find his or her way - life. The 
comfortable and _ accepted 
“‘securities’’ are not for us. 

Having this sense of perspective, 
the loss of status or political clout 
or acceptability should neither 
bother nor surprise us. The poor 
fool, lay or clerical, who sees 
participation in the church’s life as 
a pedestal for a ‘‘career’’ deserves 
the bemusement of others, in or 
out of the church, that will 
inevitably follow. 


JRD 
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specific man in a specific time. 
Rich churchmen of the twentieth 
century are always honourable and 
honest. Christ would never imply 
today that wealth blinds one from 
God and from giving to the poor! 
Zegerius, in his humble wisdom, 
is concerned that the W.M.S. is 
reading studies that ‘‘do not lead 
our thinking regarding the 
Kingdom of God to Christ the 
King.’’ (Zegerius, page 9, top) 
Jesus said: 
And the King will answer them: 
‘Truly I say to you, as you did it 
to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me.’ Then 
he will say to those at his left 
hand, ‘Depart from me, you 
cursed, into the eternal fire 
prepared for the devil and his 
angels; for I was hungry and you 
gave me no food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me no drink, I was a 
stranger and you did not welcome 
me, naked and you did not clothe 


me, sick, and in prison and you 
did not visit me ... (Matt. 25:40- 
43) 
Horror of horrors that one should 
dare to suggest that what Jesus 
says is the gospel! Let us continue 
then to shun this ‘‘dismal heresy’’ 


(Zegerius, page 8), that God 
desires the equality of humankind. 
O wise and humble Presbyterians 
unite! 

... As Christ’s belly is distended 
in Asia, his body mutilated by 
torture in Latin America, his fists 
gnarled with hostility in North 
America’s just prison system, his 
sacred flesh crucified. And 
crucified. And crucified ... 

My advice to the W.M.S.: Go 
back to studying the real facts 
about the gospel of the kingdom — 
the nice, plush, lovely facts about 
‘church growth.’’ It’s so much 
more comfortable there, isn’t it? 

Heather Duff-Howes, 
(Year III, M.Div.), 

Student Minister, 

Knox Church, Dundas, Ont. 
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New religious 
television programme 


The Rev. Harold Burgess, a 
United Church of Canada 
minister, is pictured reading from 
the beatitudes at the Chapel of the 
Beatitudes in Israel. He, along 
with five clergy from Anglican, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic churches, 
was in Israel to film a four-part 
series on the life of Christ for 
CFTO-TV in Toronto. 


The four half-hour programmes 
are part of a new series entitled 
Paradox, which will be broadcast 
on CFTO on Sundays at 9:30 a.m. 
They will appear during the four 
weeks prior to Easter. The series is 
available to other stations in 
Canada upon request. 

The Rev. Gordon Fish of St. 
David’s and St. John Presbyterian 
Churches in Hamilton, Ont. is 


involved in the series. 
; Oo 


Paisley denounced 


The 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland has 
strongly criticized statements and 


Moderator of The 


tactics of independent 
Presbyterian minister Ian Paisley, 
who recently urged his followers to 
kill members of the _ Irish 
Republican Army out to _ kill 
Protestants. Said Rev. John 
Girvan, ‘‘Murder is murder from 
whatever source it comes, and I 
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will encourage our people not to be 
led by anyone along that road at 
all.’ Paisley’s Free Presbyterian 
Church has about 20,000 mem- 
bers; the PCI about 450,000. 

The Irish Council of Churches 
executive also issued a statement in 
connection with Paisley’s activities 
saying, ‘“‘There is no justification 
for violence or acts of retaliation 
of any kind in our society. The 
situation demands the full support 
of the whole community for the 
police and security forces.”’ 
Ecumenical Press Service 


New ecumenical 
body formed 


The major 
denominations in Canada — 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Orthodox, Reformed and _ free 
church — have come together in a 
new ecumenical body. The Inter- 
Church Committee held its first 
meeting at Centre Montfortain, 
Montreal, on Nov. 26-27, 1981. 
The formation of this new 
ecumenical body came about as the 
result of several years of con- 
sideration by the member-churches 
of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the Canadian Con- 
ference of Roman_ Catholic 
Bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

The church leaders involved in 
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The Inter-Church Committee 
expect it to be a significant in- 
strument in the co-ordination of 
the ministry and mission of the 
Church in Canada. They intend to 
express their unity visibly and to 
seek a greater obedience to God’s 
will and a fuller realization of his | 
kingdom. 

The Committee’s next meeting 
will be in March of this year, at 
which time the immediate 
programme needs and the duties of 
the executive will be discussed. 


Canadian Council of Churches 
oO 


1982 World Day 
of Prayer 


The theme of the 1982 World 
Day of Prayer Service, to be held 
March 5, is THE PEOPLE OF 
GOD — Gathered for Worship — 
Scattered for Service. This theme 
was suggested by the women of 
The Republic of Ireland. The 
International Committee for 
World Day of Prayer invited the 
ecumenical groups responsible for 
WDP in Ireland (south and north) 
to prepare the worship service and 


other resources. 
oO 
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Moderatorial candidates for 
108th General Assembly 


Rev. James S.S. Armour, B.A., 
B.D., S.T.M., St.  David’s 
Church, St. John’s. New- 
foundland. 

Rev. J. Clarke Hood, B.A., 
M.Div., Lakeview Church, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. 


Rev. Eoin Sutherland Mackay, 
M.A., D.D., St. Paul’s Church, 
Leaskdale, Ontario. 
Rev. Wayne A. Smith, B.A., 
B.D., St. Andrew’s Church, 
(Galt), Cambridge, Ontario. 

oO 
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Canadian artist wins 
W.C.C. poster 
competition 


Heather Dau, a communications 
officer in Toronto, has won the 
top prize of 2000 Swiss francs in 
the World Council of Churches 
International Poster Competition. 
The announcement was made 
during a meeting of the W.C.C. 
Assembly Preparations Com- 
mittee, held last November in 
Vancouver. 

The winning poster was one of 
approximately 140 entries received 
from several countries around the 
world. Its design consisted of a 
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neutrality? 


Some graduate schools believe that religious 
neutrality is the sign of academic excellence. 
We don’t Scholarship, like all of life, is 
directed by the fundamental religious 
direction of the scholar. For graduate 
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black background, relieved only by 
small rainbow coloured circles 
overlaid with a black cross. Ms. 
Dau also shared second prize with 
Neils Wamberg of Denmark. 

The competition was held in 
conjunction with the 1983 W.C.C. 
Assembly. In July of that year, 
some 4,000 people, among them 


Advertisements 


Let 
yourself 
grow! 


Develop in discipleship and leader- 
ship for service at this evangelical 
graduate school. 


Courses: 
Master of Divinity (3 yrs.) 
Master of Theological Studies (2 yrs.) 
Certificate in Biblical Studies (1 yr.) 
Summer & Winter Intersessions 
Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


For informative calendar, write: 
Admissions Director, Dept. PR 
Ontario Theological Seminary 

25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. Canada 
M2M 4B3 
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Ontario Theological Seminary 


the delegates from the W.C.C.’s 
300 member churches, the ac- 
credited visitors, observers and 
members of the media, will gather 
in Vancouver for the Council’s 6th 
Assembly. 

i) 


W.C.C. seeks stewards 


The 6th Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches is meeting in 
Vancouver from July 25 to August 
10, 1983. The Assembly will be 
attended by 4,000 people from 100 
countries, representing almost 300 
Christian churches. The theme of 
the Assembly is ‘‘ Jesus Christ: The 
Life of the World.’’ Delegates will 
be wrestling with world concerns, 
searching for mutual un- 
derstanding and working towards 
fullness of life in Christ. 

This event will give young 
Canadians a unique opportunity to 
experience the Christian faith in an 
international, ecumenical setting. 
Youth can participate in the 
Assembly in three ways. Some 
youths will be chosen as delegates 
by their denominations. Others 
will come as accredited visitors. 
Finally, young people are needed 
to serve as stewards who will lend 
support to the administrators of 
the event. Forty-five of the 175 
stewards will be Canadian. 

Stewards will meet for a pre- 
Assembly youth event with the 
youth delegates to the Assembly 
from July 17 to July 22, 1983. The 
pre-Assembly will give the young 
people a chance to interact with 
each other around the Assembly 
theme as well as a chance to learn 
the ropes of being a steward or 
delegate at such an important 
gathering. 

People interested in becoming 
stewards can write for an ap- 
plication form to: Steward 
Selection Committee, Canadian 
Council of Churches, 40 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4T 1M9. 
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A MEMORIAL communion table, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Camelford, was dedicated at Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., on 
Sunday, Nov. 15, 1981. The Camelfords are pictured with Dr. Richard 
Hesler, clerk of session (far left), and Rev. William Skelly, the 
church's minister. 


A MESSAGE CENTRE with mailboxes for each family in the congregation was dedicated in St. 
‘Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B., on the second Sunday of Advent. Built by Mr. Ronald 
Estey, a member of the congregation, and financed by the Sunday school students, the centre 
‘will be used for the exchange of church news, messages and greetings. The Sunday school 


children are seen with the minister of St. Stephen’s, Rev. Steven Cho. 


f 


February, 1982 


PICTURED, Mr. Jim Broadwell, treasurer of Centennial Church, 
Calgary presents a $10,000 cheque to Rev. Hector Rose, Moderator of 
the Presbytery of Calgary— Macleod, while Mr. Bill MacKenzie, clerk 
of Presbytery, looks on. The money is to be used for future church 
extension within the Presbytery and is in response to the generosity 
shown Centennial during its own building programme. 


THE CHOIR and congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Norwood, 
Ont., honoured Mrs. Mary Fife on the occasion of her retirement as 
church organist and choir director, positions she held for 22 years. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Ross Althouse, clerk of session, who 
presented Mrs. Fife with a plaque on behalf of the congregation, Mrs. 
Fife, Mrs. Bev. Thompson who presented a figurine on behalf of the 
choir, and Mrs. Ken Thompson, president of the Ladies’ Aid. 


LEW AND EULA HUNT of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll, Ont., recently celebrated their 35th 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Hunt is a member 
of the session of St. Paul’s and Mrs. Hunt is 
the church organist. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
HOW TO SHARE 
YOUR FAITH? 


EVANGELISM 
EXPLOSION 
III CANADA 


PRESENTS A CLINIC FOR 
MINISTERS AND LAY 
PEOPLE 


APRIL 16-21, 1982 


CIRCLE DRIVE 
ALLIANCE CHURCH 
SASKATOON, 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Enquiries to: 

EE III Canada, 
P.O. Box 266, Station D, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Belleville, Ont., recently celebrated 
M1R 5B7 their 150th anniversary. At a reception 


following the worship service, tribute was 
paid to St. Andrew's by Belleville’s mayor, 
George Zegouras, and by clergy from other 
denominations in the city. Pictured cutting 
the anniversary cake are: Rev. Jack Ar- 
chibald, minister of St. Columba and interim 
moderator of St. Andrew’s, and Dr. Arthur 
Currie, Moderator of the General Assembly 
who was guest speaker for the occasion. 


416-441-1208. 


Do you wish to advertise 
in The Presbyterian Record? 
See page 5 for details. 


Advertisements 


ALBERT COLLEGE 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY 


- co-educational, Grades 7 to 13 

- small classes with supervised evening study 

- full range of athletic and cultural activities 

- indoor pool, gymnasium, tennis courts, etc.; 
excellent residential facilities 

- daily Chapel service 

- a committed, well qualified faculty 

- emphasis on excellence and traditional values 


For applications and information contact: 
Mr. R.B. Napier, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
Headmaster - Albert College (Dept. P) 
Belleville, Ontario, K8P 1A6 

Tel. 613-968-5726 
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MRS. ELSIE MCBRIDE, lifelong resident of © 
Grand Valley, Ont., and a member of Knox 
Church, Grand Valley, celebrated her 100th 
birthday on Dec. 6, 1981. She is the daughter 
of E. Weir McCulloch, a pioneer in the district 
and a founding elder of Knox Church. Mrs. 
McBride is pictured receiving a com- 
memorative scroll, presented on behalf of the 
congregation by the minister, Rev. Steven 
Smith. The scroll was crafted by Rev. 
Katherine Michie of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hillsburgh. 

Photo credit: Jim Borland 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 


not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of First Church, Edmonton was 
ycelebrated on Nov. 1, 1981. Dr. Arthur Currie, Moderator of the 
General Assembly was the guest speaker. On July 26, 1981 a plaque 
designating First Church an historical resource was unveiled. Pictured 
at the unveiling, from left to right, are: Rev. Peter McKague, the 
‘church’s minister, the Honourable Mary Le Messurier, Minister of 
Culture for Alberta, Rev. Melville Schofield of Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, W.H. Stewart, chairman of the board of managers and 
Mrs. Helen Learmonth, the daughter of the late Dr. D.G. McQueen 
who was minister of First Church from 1887 to 1930. 


HE DEDICATION of the cornerstone of the new sanctuary of 
Scottlea Church, St. Catharines, Ont., held Oct. 25, 1981, coincided 
with the congregation’s 22nd anniversary. Pictured (foreground), 
from left to right, are: Rev. Patricia Rose, minister of Scottlea, Dr. 
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Donald MacDonald, Principal Clerk of Assembly of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada and guest speaker for the occasion, Mr. Ed. Wiley, 
a student at Knox College, and Rev. Charles Henderson, Moderator of 
the Synod of Hamilton and London. 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, Chatham, Ont., paid tribute 
to Rev. Gardiner Dalzell and his wife, Heather, on the occasion of his 
15th year as minister there. Roll clerk Jack Thompson, left, and clerk 
of session Gordon Sharpe, right, presented Mr. Daizell with a plaque 
and Mrs. Dalzell with a corsage. 
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PICTURED are Rev. Robert and Mrs. 
Sanford at a special evening get-together, 
held by the congregation of St. Andrew's 
Church, Kars, Ont., on the occasion of Mr. 
Sanford’s retirement from the ministry. He 
had served as minister of St. Andrew’s, and 
of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., from Jan. 
1974 to Oct. 25, 1981. The couple received 
many gifts and good wishes from both 
congregations. 
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Advertisement 


The Friendship Series 
is a new church education curric- 
ulum for youth and adults with 
mental retardation. 


The Friendship Series 
includes specially designed stu- 
dent papers. 


The Friendship Series 
features a one-to-one approach to 


teaching and learning. 


The Friendship Series 
offers conferences this spring to 
introduce and explain this new 
curriculum. 


For more information about the Friendship Series 
and for a listing of times and locations of regional 
conferences contact: Friendship, Box PR, Educa- 
tion Department of the Christian Reformed 
Church, 2850 Kalamazoo Ave. SE, Grand Rap- 
ids, MI 49560. 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev.William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan toregister 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S:-B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 1T2 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O VANCOUVER 
Feb. 10-11 


O CHARLOTTETOWN 
March 10- 11 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 

O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


0 TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 
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JOHNSON, REV. DR. EDWARD H. 
(TED), 72, retired minister and former 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died in Toronto, on 
December 8, 1981. 

Born in Montreal, where he received 
his early education, he graduated witha 
B.Sc. from McGill University, Mon- 
treal, and was awarded the gold medal 
in Mathematics and Physics. He studied 
theology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, graduating with a B.Th. He 
undertook post-graduate studies at New 
College, Edinburgh, and the University 
of Berlin. Later The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, would confer on him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa). 

On his return to Canada he em- 
barked on a missionary ministry with 
the Board of World Mission which was 
to last for forty years. Dr. Johnson 
served as a minister in Long Branch, 
Ont., prior to going to China as an 
overseas missionary. He served in 
Manchuria from 1935 until 1941 when 
he was forced to leave because of the 
Japanese invasion. From 1941-1946 he 
served the B.W.M. as Mission 
Education Secretary; from 1954-1972 as 
Overseas Secretary and from 1972-1977 
as the Secretary for Research and 
Planning. Dr. Johnson was well known 
internationally as a church leader and 
under the auspices of the Board of 
World Mission travelled extensively 
through Africa, India, the Far East, the 
Caribbean and South America. 

Dr. Johnson was elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1969 
and during his one-year term of office 
gained world prominence when he and a 
handful of other Canadians organized 
an airlift to feed the starving victims of 
the Nigeria-Biafra civil war. Trent 
University conferred on him an LL.D. 
in recognition of his relief work on 
behalf of the Nigerian people. 

Dr. Johnson retired from the active 
ministry in December, 1977, but his 
deep love and concern for China and the 
Chinese people continued until his 
death: he served on the Ecumenical 
China Task Force and led tours to 
China in this post-revolutionary period. 

Dr. Johnson is survived by his wife, 
Katherine (Kitty); daughters, Anne 
Baye of San Diego, California, 
Katherine (Meim) Smith of Willowdale, 
Ont., Faith Vance of Venezuela; and 
son, Peter, of Burlington, Ontario. 
CASSELS, HAMILTON (TONY), Q.C., 

64, Church Counsel for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the 


DEATHS 


past 9 years, died in Toronto, Ont., on 

December 12, 1981. An elder and 

former chairman of the Board of St. 

Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Mr. 

Cassels was also Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada. j 

CHIPPER, GUY, 70, elder at St. Mark’s 


Church, Don Mills, Ont., active 
Scouter, Dec. 12, 1981. 
GALLIE, RICHARD W., Pastoral 


Assistant at the Church of St. John and 
St. Stephen, Saint John N.B., and 
actively involved in the work of the 
Church of St. John and St. Stephen 
Nursing Home. He served on the 
Christian Education Committee of the 
* Synod of the Atlantic Provinces and as 
Vice-President of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, Sept. 12, 1981. 

HEMPHILL, JOHN O., 79, senior elder 
and former clerk of session, long time 
member of the former St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, before 1925, now 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., a 
founder of the 40-year-old Sth Waterloo 
Scouting movement, Nov. 30, 1981. 

HILL, ANNIE GRAHAM, 88, member of 
First Church, New Westminster, B.C., 
life member of W.M.S., benefactor of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, and of Dunwood 
Place, (a  six-million dollar senior 
citizens housing project), Nov. 9, 1981. 

McLELLAND, MRS. DAVID (JESSIE), 
92, member of MacNab Street Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., mother of the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph C. McLelland of Montreal, Dec. 
7, 1981. 

POWRIE, ERWIN, member of Melrose 
Park Church, Toronto, Ont., tenor 
soloist at Yorkminster Park Baptist 
Church Toronto, brother of Lois 
Powrie, national secretary for children’s 
and teenage work in the W.M.S. 
(W.D.), Nov. 24, 1981. 

REAY, STANLEY, 75, elder and Record 
Secretary at Knox Church, Walkerton, 
Ont., Nov. 21, 1981. 

RUSSELL, MRS. ROSEMARY T., 33, 
elder at McQueen Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Brownvale, Alta., 
youth leader, Sunday _ school 
superintendent, and president of the 
Ladies’ Aid, Nov. 11, 1981. 

SIMPSON, MRS. GERTRUDE, 73, life- 
time member of Burns Church, 
Milverton, Ont., former Sunday school 
teacher and hon. life member of the 
W.M.S., Nov. 15, 1981. 

STALKER, BRUCE McKAY, 63, elder for 
over 30 years at Knox Church, West 


Lorne, Ont., secretary of the Board of | 


Managers, Oct. 25, 1981. 
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INDUCTIONS 


Eenkhoorn, Rev. Dr. J.A., Westville, St. 
Andrew’s Church, N.S., Dec. 3. 

Marple, Rev. D. Murdo, Stellarton, First 
Church, N.S., Nov. 26. 

Riddell, Rev. Joseph E., St. Albert, 
Braeside Church, Alta., Jan. 10. 

Welch, Rev. L.A., Southampton, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dec. 17. 

Lewis, Rev. Chester M., Boularderie 
Pastoral Charge, N.S., Jan. 18. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Barclay, Rev. Leslie, as mission worker in 
the Northwest Territories under the 
auspices of the Presbytery of Ed- 
monton, Nov. 10. 

Coffey, Rev. Margaret, Toronto, Rogers 
Memorial-Westview Churches, Ont. 
(Team Ministry), Jan. 20. 

MacDonald, Rev. Hugh, Toronto, Rogers 
Memorial-Westview Churches, Ont., 
(Team Ministry), Jan. 20. 

Strung, Rev. Daphne Patricia Presswell, 
Agincourt, Knox Church, Ont., 
(Assistant Minister), Jan. 10. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S]. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5CS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3C0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., 
N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1WO. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
James Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie 
d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. ; 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, 
Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
S$G9. 
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Ormstown and  Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cun- 
ningham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, 
Ont., L3V 6T1. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. S., 
Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3V 6J6. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Clements, R.R. 3, Elmvale, Ont., LOL 
1P0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 
Bradford, LOG 1CO. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Congram, 1 Greenland 
Road, Don Mills, M3C I1N1. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S IKS. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 

’ Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 


Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and _ attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $6.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE requires cook and maintenance 
man. July/August. Please reply to Box 
4382, Station E, Ottawa, Ontario K1S S5B4. 


WANTED a full time ordained assistant 
minister for St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa. 
Apply to Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 
3G9. 


MINISTER 
needed for non-denominational suburban 
church. Established 1833. Benefits include 
pension fund contributions, car allowance, 
OHIP, house and utilities. For further 
information write to Pastoral Relations 
Committee, Farringdon Independent 
Church, 287 Mt. Pleasant Road, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, N3T 1V2. 


The Ecumenical Chaplaincy Board at the 
University of Alberta requires the services 
of a full time Chaplain for a one year 
period with the possibility of renewal. To 
commence August 1, 1982. Closing date 
for applications will be April 15, 1982. 
Please submit your resume to: 


Reverend Jean Armstrong 
Personnel Chairperson 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy Board 
11445 - 40 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6J OR3 


“The Maple Leaf Drive Reformed 
Church of Toronto, Ontario is now 
vacant and in need of a pastor. Any 
Minister who feels so moved by the Holy 
Spirit to serve the Lord by Ministering to 
this congregation and is interested in 
pursuing this advertisement, please 
contact; Mrs. Henny P. Metz, 152 
Jamestown Cres., Rexdale, Ontario, M9V 
3MS.”’ 


“Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded 
ministers, interested in a challenging but 
rewarding pastorate, vacant April Ist, 
1982. The Atomic Energy town, Deep 
River (population 5,000) is on the Ottawa 
River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the missions, 
Outreach and _ ministerial training 
programs of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Church. Candidates should have 
several years of broad ministerial ex- 
perience and special abilities in preaching 
and relating to persons of all ages. Manse 
if desired; salary negotiable. Please send 
complete resumes, with references, to: 
Pulpit Committee Chairman, Box 1149, 
Deep River, Ontario, KOH 1P0.’’ 
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Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont. Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, 
Mitchell, NOK 1 NO. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 
Mountain Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 
1A2. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, Box 
323, Dundalk, NOC 1B0. 

London, Chalmer’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., 
London, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., 
London, N6A 383. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Palmerston, Knox and Drayton, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, NOG 2L0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bob 
Robinson, 40 Winding Way, Brantford, 
N3R 3S3. (Pastor and colleague in 
ministry.) 


Synod of Manitoba | 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., | 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., | 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. '. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., | 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., | 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM | 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles | 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P- 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave., 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. 

Sylvania/Carragana/ Blighty pastoral 
charge, Sask., Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
Box 1586, Melfort, SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian | 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
T3E 3C3. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. | 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, | 
TOM 1Z0. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Allta., 
Rev. Robert H. Smith, 6608 - 3lst 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6K 1M2. f 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. | 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., Dawson 
Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, | 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. | 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia ? 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., | 
Kelowna, VIY 5X1. 
Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Daniel J. Firth, Site 15-81, R.R. 4, 
Vernon, V1T 6L7. . 
Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C., | 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwater | 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 1 
Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. D.A. }| 
Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue, Victoria, | 
V8V 4H6. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES f 

Area Educational Consultant required for- 
work in Mission and _ Christian } 
education in one area. Further in- | 
formation available from W.M.S. | 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, | 
Ont., M3C 1J7. } 


ANNIVERSARIES a 

124th - Burns Church, Milverton, Ont., | 
Oct. 27, 1981 (Rev. Dr. James | 
Ferguson). | 
100th - First Church, Edmonton, Alta., | 
Nov. Ist, (Rev. P.D. McKague). ] 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


On the matter of money 


‘* ..the labourer is worthy of his hire’’ 
Luke 10:7 
‘‘For the love of money is the root of 


all evil...”’ 
I Timothy 6:10 


angry. Others were frustrated. Others were 

frightened and uncertain. Some had a deep sense 
of foreboding. They were sure they were going to lose 
their homes because of mortgages that would have to 
be renegotiated at much, much higher interest rates. 
Some were unemployed and were looking for greater 
job opportunities. 

Much of the Ottawa protest had to do with money 
— its use and abuse and its lack. Like it or not, 
money plays an extremely important part in the lives 
of all of us...if it were only the means whereby we 
purchase goods and services...but much more is 
involved. 

We work and we expect a fair return for services 
rendered in dollars and cents. But who says what is 
fair and who says how much and who says what is a 
good and appropriate service? It is possible to raise 
more questions than it is to find ready answers and 
solutions. 

It could make for an interesting study — money 
and its uses, what it means to people and the what 
and why of our spending patterns. Like it or not, the 
way we see money and use it reveals a great deal 
about ourselves as persons. 

Why do people spend the way they do? There are 
the basics of course, which none of us can evade — 
food, shelter and clothing. For some, spending 
patterns seldom rise above that level; there just aren’t 
sufficient funds to do otherwise. 

We can’t escape the self preservation or self- 
interest principle. We have all heard of the little boy 
who bought his mother a baseball bat for her bir- 
thday. Then there was the father who bought his two- 
year-old son an electric train. This aspect of giving 


F ifty thousand people went to Ottawa. Some were 


ebruary, 1982 


deals far more with the feelings of the giver than it 
does with the recipient. 

People may give because of an anticipated return 
on their investment, be it either material or spiritual. 
We may buy protection by giving to the Cancer 
Society. If we are ever stricken with the disease, we 
would certainly want a ready cure! Some people give 
generously to the church and are disappointed when 
life doesn’t turn out the way they think it should or 
God doesn’t ‘‘shower them with blessings.”’ 

People in certain income brackets may give for the 
sake of certain tax advantages. It really doesn’t 
matter what actual direction the gift takes, as long as 
there is a receipt ‘‘for income tax purposes.”’ 

Much money is spent to purchase security. That 
concern is a very real part of the insecurity of to-day 
— savings accumulated now could be outstripped by 
a steadily accelerating inflation. A dollar to-day may 
be worth 40¢ in ten years. Insecurity involves money 
worries and the anxiety born of such problems is no 
laughing matter. 

You might think that money is all bad. However, it 
is the love of accumulating money at the expense of 
more important things that can get us into trouble 
and that can prove inherently evil. 

Money can bring pleasure to the giver and joy to 
the receiver. Money can make things happen for 


others —- food for the starving, shelter for the 
homeless, hope for the hopeless, a chance for the 
helpless. 


The Bible concerns itself with much more than the 
realm of the purely spiritual. It talks freely and 
openly about money and our attitudes toward it. It 
reminds us repeatedly that life itself is in God’s 
hands, that it is God who gives us the ability to make 
money, and that we are responsible to him for what 
we do with our lives and how we use our money. 
What seems to matter is that we have freely received, 
therefore we should be willing to give...generously. 

On top of all that, we will eventually have to give a 
final account, of how we used our lives and how we 
used our money. They both leave us in the end, 
because God has something else in mind! 
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The 
CHIPS ° 


are Loming 


Harry Antonides 


will be felt everywhere, and its impact will be 

staggering. Yet, little attention has been paid to 
the social repercussions of this revolution. There is 
no excuse for such neglect, especially not for 
Christians. 

The backbone of the knowledge revolution is the 
tiny, one-quarter inch square silicone chip, con- 
taining thousands of microscopic transistors, which 
forms the core of the computer. The chip opened the 
way for the miniaturization of computer hardware, 
simultaneously cutting costs and vastly increasing its 
capacity. Microcomputers are now used in an endless 
array of gadgets, ranging from the ubiquitous pocket 
calculator to the three-dimensional x-ray machine 
(the CT scanner), described as the greatest advance in 
diagnostic medicine since the invention of the x-ray 
in 1895. 

The new technology has all major industrialized 


al he information revolution is here. Its effects 


countries scrambling to corner at least part of this 
volatile yet immensely profitable market. The 
competition is brutal; and so are the technical 
requirements. The rejection rate in the production of 
chips runs as high as 90 to 95 percent. The technology 
is constantly refined; to lag behind in the race is to 
fall by the wayside. 

Many scientists and technicians assure us that the 
new communication technology will bring nothing 
but benefits. They extol the phenomenal capacity of 
microelectronics because they believe that it will raise 
our standard of living and increase our leisure time. 
Others are worried about possible destructive 
repercussions. Exactly because the large-scale in- 
troduction of the computer will have a far-reaching 
effect on our everyday lives, we should carefully 
assess its significance. This article can merely hint at 
a few important aspects of this subject. 

S the information will be as far reaching as the 
Industrial Revolution. Every aspect of modern 


life, including education, shopping, banking, news 
reporting, mail delivery and entertainment will be 


ocial repercussions Some predict that 
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regard Canada is not 


drastically altered — a process that is already under 


way. Vast amounts of information can be stored and 
called up instantaneously. The installation of two- 
way cables, similar to the ones used in telephones, 
places this information within reach of every home. 
Home terminals will eliminate letter-writing and 


_ delivery. Instead, you will be able to send messages 


via the new computerized system of communication 
from one home terminal to another. All the 


knowledge contained in libraries will literally be at 
- your fingertips. Body functions can be monitored by 


remote control. The applications are endless. 
There are obvious benefits to the revolution 
triggered by the microcomputer. For example, with 


- the aid of a tiny transistor chip, the deaf can hear; 


quadraplegics are able to control a wheelchair that 
obeys voice commands; computerized equipment can 
be especially adapted to the handicapped so that they 
are able to be gainfully employed. Furthermore, 
many boring and dangerous jobs can be taken over 
by machines. A modern airline would not be able to 
function without a computerized reservation system. 
Ready access to a vast storehouse of information 
available in libraries can be an advantage. 

And one could go on. But there are also many 
features of this information revolution that are not 
beneficial. 


nemployment The debate about the 
unemployment-creating effects of 


microelectronics has not yet been settled. Many 
jobs have been eliminated and many more will 
follow. The electronic calculator destroyed the in- 
dustry based on the mechanical calculator. The Swiss 
watch industry has been hit hard by the digital clock. 
Word processing equipment is dispensing with 
thousands of clerical and secretarial jobs. Between 
1966 and 1978 the number of journeymen typesetters 
in New York City alone declined from 7,933 to 3,851, 
while the number of apprentices was cut from 498 to 
yea 
The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
54 percent of jobs in the U.S. will disappear through 
automation. A Canadian study by the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy predicted a vast increase in 
the number of unemployed as a result of automation. 
Canada’s predicament was summed up as follows in 


~ arecent study on microelectronics: ‘‘If key sectors of 


the economy do not keep up with their counterparts 
internationally in the use of microelectronics 
technology, then Canadian industry risks becoming 
even more uncompetitive globally, and the problems 


of generating growth and increasing levels of em- 


ployment would become even more severe than they 
are today. If, on the other hand, Canada embraces 
this technological revolution wholeheartedly in every 
branch of its economy, there is the risk of an ac- 
celerated rate of labor displacement...’’ In this 
unique, although the 
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predominance of foreign-owned corporations in this 
country, resulting in the so-called branch-plant 
phenomenon, aggravates our position and increases 
our vulnerability. 

There are those who assert that although 
automation by means of the sophisticated new 
generation of ‘‘smart’’ machines will eliminate many 
jobs, job creation in the new industries will offset the 
loss of jobs in others. Even if that were true — and I 
do not believe it is — many people, especially the 
semi-skilled and middle-aged who are displaced by 
automation, face great difficulties in finding other 
employment. At least that effect needs to be taken 
into account when new technologies are introduced. 

The dislocation caused by the new robots un- 
derscores the bankruptcy of our North American 
approach to labour relations and_ collective 
bargaining. If there ever was a time for fresh and 
imaginative thinking on the part of leaders of 
business and labour unions, it is today in the face of 
massive dislocation caused by the information 
revolution. Labour and management need to reflect 
on the long-range social effects of their policies, and 
they must do so jointly. Specifically, they should 
begin to reflect on a wide range of concerns and 
norms rather than merely pursuing their own narrow 
interest viewed in terms of expediency and material 
gain. When jobs can be automated away, that option 
should be placed alongside of the alternative to 
restructure jobs, wherever feasible, so_ that 
meaningful employment opportunities are protected. 
But such options will not be considered if collective 
bargaining is seen as an adversary relationship in 
which power and money have the last word. In sucha 
climate, management is determined to replace men 
by machines, since the latter never go on strike or 
take long coffee breaks, while unions are relegated to 
fighting a rearguard action. 

In addition to eliminating jobs, the electronics 
revolution will profoundly, and often adversely, 
affect the way people interact with one another. 
Instead of direct person-to-person contact, there will 
be an increasing reliance on the audio-visual media. 
The danger is that an artificial and machine- 
dominated environment will stand in the way of 
genuinely human interaction. This aspect of the 
information revolution is most often neglected. 
Instead, the technical and economic sides of this 
development are stressed, while people are subjected 
to the demands of the machine. This is how an airline 
reservation clerk experienced her work when the 
computer was introduced in her office: 

With Sabre (a new computerized reservation system) 
being so valuable, you were allowed no more than three 
minutes on the telephone. You had twenty seconds, 
busy-out time it was called, to put the information into 

Sabre. Then you had to be available for another phone 

call. It was almost like a production line. We adjusted 
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EDITORIAL 


A fundamental problem 


editorial has nothing to do with ‘‘fundamental’’ as in theological 


L= me say at the outset (and probably to your great relief) that this 


fundamentalism. Rather, it has to do with an issue at the heart of 
much of the malaise within our denominational structures today; an issue 
that must, sooner or later, be resolved if we are not to come unravelled at 
the seams of our organization as a church. 


In 1982 we face a deficit of 
something over $300,000. Deficits 
we have had before, and though 
this one may mean _ actual 
reductions in staff or programmes 
at church offices in 1983, it is not, 
particularly, the amount of the 
deficit that concerns me either. 

Of greater concern is the fact 
that we face this deficit in spite of a 
commendable response from you, 
the Presbyterian constituency, in 
your General Assembly Budget 
givings over 1981. Your con- 
tributions to the national and 
international work of our 
denomination were up a little over 
13% above the total for 1980. Our 
per member, per year, average in 


this category of giving placed us in 


the second position among all the’ 


larger denominations, behind only 
the Convention Baptists of On- 
tario and Quebec. 

Why then the discrepancy? 
What went wrong that the ‘‘red 
side of the envelope’’ yielded a 
figure also in red. One can safely 
assume that some planning went 
awry: some boards and committees 
overspent or were faced with 
unexpected demands on _ their 
resources. The Record itself missed 
the hoped for goal of self-support. 
I can determine how this came to 
be - an advance payment for the 
January, 1982 Record that was 
paid in December, an extra pay 


period in 1981 (that threw | 
everyone’s calculations out), and a | 
lower than expected revenue from 
subscriptions, (though again we 
held our own in comparison with 
the church’s membership figures). | 
I won’t go into similar detail for | 
other boards and committees, nor 
should I, for such details are 
tangential and secondary to my | 
main point. 
The main point is. that} 
something must be done to give the | 
national membership - you the pew | 
people - a more accurate, un- | 
derstandable picture, and a greater | 
part in painting the picture, of our | 
national programmes. 
On the national level, our | 
programmes, plans and budgets | 
are the responsibility of two | 
bodies. Approval and oversight, | 
oversight with teeth in it, comes | 
from the Administrative Council 


continued on page 6 


A delayed tribute 


human existence have created an awkward 
situation for this magazine - awkward but 
unavoidable nonetheless. 

Within a month our denomination has lost two of 
its leaders, a Christian statesman in the person of Dr. 
E.H. Johnson, and a scholar of the first rank in Dr. 
James Smart. 

Dr. Smart’s article in the February Record was in 
print when word came of his death on January 23rd. 
There was no time even to add a single sentence to 
make note of his passing. Still, from the short time 
that I knew him, I can say with some confidence that 
he wouldn’t have minded had he known that his 
article would reach the people he cared so much 
about - Canadian Presbyterians - after he had gone. 
His words in the February Record certainly won’t be 


T he vagaries of deadlines and the uncertainty of 


the only ones read and remembered now that he is no | 
longer with us, but with the Lord, to whom he of- | 
fered the fruits of his prodigious intellect. 
Dr. Johnson’s passing also left us with no space | 
except the obituary column to pay tribute. Let it be | 

paid here and now. There aren’t many ‘‘Christian 
statesmen’’ available at any period of the Church’s | 
history. Truly he evidenced a grace, or more | 
properly, the Grace, under pressure. A man of great | 
vision, yet a man accessible to anyone who sought | 
him out, whether to agree or disagree. ) 
Truly, our church is the poorer with their passing, | 
but the Kingdom of Heaven is richer, and the | 
heritage they have given us makes those who remain | 
richer too. 
JRD | 
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Editorial 


continued from page 4 


and from General Assembly. 

As things stand now, we have 
given both bodies a nearly im- 
possible task. The Administrative 
Council has taken some forthright 
steps to get a handle on things by 
establishing a priority review 
process and by instituting ‘‘Zero- 
Base’’ budgeting. But still they are 
left to evaluate and approve a 
myriad of funding requests for a 
wide variety of programmes and 
commitments about which they 
can form only vague impressions. 

After all, in spite of the reams of 
information provided a couple of 
weeks before they meet, in spite of 
the proliferation of committees 
and sub-committees set-up to 
provide a better grasp, a ‘‘hands- 
on’’ style of management, in spite 
of the fact that they have been 
placed on the Council because 
someone has considered them to 
have administrative skills, the full 
membership meets but twice 
yearly. 

The General Assembly, as you 
know, meets less than that and its 
composition is much more ran- 
dom, probably much less informed 
(even though commissioners are 
subjected to two days of pressure- 
cooker ‘‘information sessions’’) 
than that of the Administrative 
Council. Unlike the Council, there 
isn’t even the likelihood of much 
continuity among representatives 
or commissioners. 

How then, is the work done 
through our national offices to be 


..-how much filters 
down to the 
trusting, or not 
so trusting 
average member? 


honestly and accurately evaluated? 
How then, are our executive staff 
persons to be intelligently directed 
and supported in _ providing 
programmes, materials, money in 
a way that actually corresponds to 
the expectations and priorities as 
envisioned by the whole 
(Presbyterian) people of God, the 
entire national community? 

Our clergy probably possess a 
greater familiarity with the flow of 
information, services available, 
plans being made, from, at and by 
Wynford Drive, but how much 
filters down to the trusting, or not 
so trusting average member? 

If, for example, the Board of 
Congregational Life should one 
day have to face cutting a staff 
person and/or a programme which 
they have been mandated to carry 
out, which person and what 
programme should go? If the 
Board of World Mission must 
make a decision between funding a 
new congregation in suburban 
Toronto or in booming Calgary, 


we are trying, 
...t0 do 
too much,... 


given our size 
and resources. 


what choice would reflect the will 
of the Church? (The Record is 
more fortunate in this regard in 
that our feed-back is nearly in- 
stantaneous, monthly, and 
measurable in subscriptions). The 
Boards are made up of 
Presbyterians drawn from many 
walks of life, though always 
sprinkled through with clergy, and 
come from various parts of the 
country. (Travel costs always make 
that ‘‘various parts of the coun- 
try’’ a contentious issue in itself.) 
But how representative are they? 
Elsewhere in this issue, Dr. Arthur 
Van Seeters goes into this problem 
in some detail and at much greater 
length. 

Now I am not arguing for a 
national plebiscite on each major 


decision. Some decisions must be | 
made in a hurry. One such was the | 
decision of the Administrative | 
Council to raise the salaries of the | 
executive staff in 1982 by $2,000 - | 
a decision made when it became | 
apparent that with the rising costs | 
of housing in Toronto at least | 
three executive staff members | 
(including this one) were facing the | 
necessity of resignation. ; 

But there must be some way, | 
nevertheless, to resolve the | 
overriding problem. ‘ 

First and foremost, I suggest | 
that we are trying, as a | 
denomination, to do too much, | 
too many different kinds of things, | 
given our size and resources. In | 
trying to cover all the bases, all the 
time, we have had to enlarge the | 
national staff with the con- | 
commitant expense, scrimp on | 
what we can afford to give in time, | 
thought and money to the tasks | 
undertaken, and to establish a | 
veritable labyrinth of support | 
groups, task forces and com- 
mittees who are then charged with | 
steering the work through, relating | 
it to other support groups, task | 
forces and committees and | 
pleading for the necessary funding. 

As a_ secondary suggestion, | 
perhaps The Record could play a | 
greater and more useful part in 
laying out before Presbyterians | 
what it is that is actually being | 
done, the better to equip our | 
membership with the facts and | 
figures they need for an | 
evaluation. A board or committee | 
could be highlighted in an issue - | 
perhaps an entire issue could be | 
given to such a project. A series of | 
articles could be undertaken. I | 
have shied away from this idea in | 
the past fearing the possibility of | 
creating something that would | 
look like an in-house wrangle, | 
perhaps a battle of the blands... | 
but maybe the time has come. | 

Another consideration that 
might help the over-all situation is | 
that of looking at the state-of-the- 
art in the field of electronic | 
communications. Work-shops by | 
video-tape, satellite transmissions, | 
computer link-ups, Telex and an | 
assortment of other permutations | 
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| I confess that altruistic and 
“cynically selfish talk seem to me 
‘about equally unreal. With all 
humility, I think ‘whatsoever thy 
_hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
‘might,’ infinitely more important 
than the vain attempt to love one’s 
‘neighbour as one’s self. If you 
want to hit a bird on the wing you 
‘must have all your will in focus, 
‘you must not be thinking about 
yourself, and equally, you must 
‘mot be thinking about your 
neighbour; you must be living with 
‘your eye on that bird. Every 
/achievement is a bird on the wing. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 


—— 


_ Of all modern notions, the worst 
is this: that domesticity is dull. 
Inside the home, they say, is dead 
‘decorum and routine; outside is 
‘adventure and variety. But the 
‘truth is that the home is the only 
place of liberty, the only spot on 
earth where a man can alter 
‘arrangements suddenly, make an 
experiment or indulge in a whim. 
The home is not the one tame place 
In a world of adventure, it is the 
one wild place in a world of rules 
and set tasks. 

G.K. Chesterton 


Real Christianity stands today as 
it always has stood, for life against 
death, for spontaneity against 
formalism, for the spirit of ad- 


and combinations available NOW, 
and at prices that are becoming 
increasingly affordable, could 
revolutionize the task of keeping in 
touch and finding consensus. 
(They could also eliminate the need 
for this magazine, but if they could 
do the same thing better...why 
not?) 

In conclusion, I point to the 
experience of a sister church, the 
United Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. Having faced many of the 
same problems we see now, but 
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venture against the spirit of 
security, for faith against fear, for 
the living, colourful multiplicity of 
difference against the monotony of 
the mechanical, whether it be the 
mechanization of the mind, which 
is dogmatism, or the 
mechanization of the emotions, 
which is conformity. 

John Macmurray 

‘‘Freedom in the Modern World’’ 


The biographer of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, June Bingham, who 
wrote Courage to Change, was 
drawn to her subject after a chance 
meeting on a railway journey. 
After an easy conversation with 
that least pompous of men, she 
was moved to say, ‘‘Honestly, Dr. 
Niebuhr, I don’t see what’s so 
good about religion!’’ His reply 
won her over at once. ‘‘Nothing’s 
so good about religion as such. 
Bad religion can be worse than no 
religion at all. Most of the evil in 
this world does not come from evil 
people: it comes from people who 
consider themselves good.’’ After 
that disarming reply, she was ready 
to listen to everything he had to 
say. Had he been defensive, he 
would have lost her. 

W.B.J. Martin 
‘‘From My Study Window’’ 
- The Presbyterian Outlook. 


multiplied by several times and, of 
course, some years before we 
encountered them, they made a 
decision to ask for the resignations 
— to fire — their entire executive 
staff! This was done, and they 
proceeded to re-build, hiring or re- 
hiring carefully, selectively, fewer 
people with more precise job 
descriptions. If nothing is done 
now, if nothing can be done, we 
may be forced to follow their 
example. 

JRD 


Rosamma must 
go to 
the poorhouse 


- because her family 
cannot feed her 


Many poor families’ in 
southern India can_ hardly 
afford to feed their children — 
so they send aged relatives like 
Rosamma to a poor home. 
There, the workers stretch 
their meagre resources to give 
the old people the bare 
necessities of life. 

Help the Aged’s ‘‘Adopt-a- 
Gran’’ program enables caring 
people to make a _ personal 
contribution to the wellbeing 
of a needy old person. For 
only $15 a month ($180 per 
year), you can ensure that 
Rosamma or someone like her 
has enough to eat, clothing 
and medical care, and to know 
they have a friend in Canada. 
Make sure an old person has 
enough to eat. Please send 
your first contribution today. 


Advertisement 


Help the aged 


44 Eglinton Avenue West (PRI) 
Toronto, Ontario, 
MAR 1A1 
Please send me details of a ‘‘Gran’’ 
who needs my help. ; 
I would like to start at once, and 
enclose my gift of $ 

ALL GIFTS ARE TAX 

DEDUCTIBLE. 
Charity No. 0450999-09-13. 
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No minimum age 
for clergy? 


After having read the ‘‘Bar- 
sanuphius’’ column of _ the 
December edition of The Record, | 
‘ was interested in the proposition 
that there is no minimum age in the 
Book of Forms regarding or- 
dination. 

However, unless the regulation 
was changed or removed by some 
subsequent Assembly, the Scottish 
Assembly of 1645 agreed that the 
age be twenty-four years. 

Perhaps you or some of your 
learned colleagues could shed some 
light on this information. 

Donald M. Brown, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Ed. note: In checking with our 
Principal Clerk I confirmed that 


the ruling of the Scottish Asseinbly | 


of 1645 has no bearing or force on 
Canadian Presbyterian practice. 
There is no stated minimum age in 
our denomination. 


The Charter of Rights: 
a warning 


Do we really need the proposed 
Charter of Rights, and if so, what 
is the hurry? Will Canadians find 
that they have ‘‘married in haste’’ 


only to ‘‘repent at  leisure’’? 
Because the Charter will, ac- 
cording to our Minister of Justice, 
bring about ‘‘massive reforms’’ 
and be a real ‘‘revolution,”’ it is 
important for Canadians to learn 
what the Charter is all about! The 
general public needs full  in- 
formation about all of the im- 
plications. 

To take the example of ‘‘equal 
rights’? for women. Women 
already have most of these rights. 
What has been added is, perhaps, 
the ‘‘right’’ to be treated as 
identical to men. Or, putting it 
differently, the creation of sexless 
humans. Hence, the Charter may 
take away some of women’s 
important traditional rights, which 
are based on biological dif- 
ferences, and respect for the 
family. The right to be supported 
during child-bearing and _ child- 
caring. The right to privacy in 
hospitals, prisons, the army, etc., 
(for these institutions could well be 
desegregated as a result of this 
clause in the Charter). The rights 
to devote herself to the care of her 
children. The right to be excused 
from heavy manual labour. 

Parental rights may also be 
taken away, since there is to be no 
discrimination on the basis of age. 
Children could be robbed of the 


protection and cultural and moral © 


upbringing by those who love | 
them, their parents. The parents’ | 


role could become 
biological, rather than human. 


merely | 


Then, too, the Charter does not | 


protect the unborn, since the right 
to life applies to all ‘‘persons’’: yet 


unborn children have been defined ; 
by the Supreme Court as ‘‘non- | 


persons.’’ (cf. Dehler vs. 


the | 


Ottawa Civic Hospital). Does the | 
Charter then, lock in abortion on | 


demand? Mr. Trudeau says no, 


and yet the same groups which | 
have been working for abortion | 
(such as the Status of Women) | 
strongly support the ‘‘equal rights 


for women’’ clause — interesting! 
For those and other reasons, I 
urge your readers 


to become | 


familiar with the terms of the | 


Charter and what they imply, and 


to make known their views to both | 


federal and provincial parties. 
Helen N. Burvill, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Kail Agin’! 


With reference’ to 


Mr. | 
Hamilton’s letter, commenting on | 
‘‘A Right-About-Turn for the | 
Kirk,’’ I believe the original was | 
the closer definition of Kail. } 

Kail can be found in most seed |} 


Noel Watson 


ENTERING THE 
WILDERNESS 


LAST CHANCE 
To CHANGE 


Your MIND 


¢ 
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catalogues in Canada listed as 
/‘‘Borecole’’ (not Broccoli); 
“sometimes with Kail or Scotch 
) Kale in parenthesis. I have grown it 
‘in Ontario, though not very 
successfully as to flavour. 


; 
‘| 


' Inthe north of Scotland it grows 
like a weed; the more you pluck its 
leaves, the more it grows. Heated 
“over a second time it is not so 
flavourful. With such abundance, 
heating it a second time means the 
_cook was too lazy to throw it to the 
pigs and make a trip to the kail 
‘yairdie (shades of the Jacobite 
song). Such a cook soon became 
| very unpopular with the rest of the 
farm help: so also a minister who 
fed his congregation reruns of the 
‘sermons he _ had _ previously 
delivered, would not find his 
“‘cauld Kail Het’’ appreciated. The 
closest description I can give of 
_kail is cabbage without a heart or 
second cousin to Swiss chard. 

As for Scotch broth, while I 
never heard a pulpit reference to it, 
it does become more unpalatable 
and more _ indigestible when 
reheated. The farm servants called 
it clean grun (ground cropped the 
first year after resting) when first 
served: Yavel (ground cropped the 
‘second year) when reheated: and, 
since no ground in the North of 
Scotland can be cropped a third 
year without resting, a second 
‘reheating was called resurrection 
and the cook had better go into 
hiding. 


George Shand, 
Windsor, Ont. 
Note: The Jacobite song is titled, I 
believe, ‘‘The German Lairdie.”’ 
From memory, the first lines are 
_O Whaur awa hae we gotten for a king 
_ but a wee bit German lairdie; 

He was howing neeps in his Kail 
yairdie. 

The kail yairdies, I knew were 
devoted strictly to Kail but, ap- 
parently, from the song, turnips 
_ sometimes kept the kail company. 


| * * * 


Jim Dickey: (as if you didn’t have 
enough cares) 
Tom Hamilton is not quite correct 
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Do you know someone 
who deserves a medal? 


If you know someone who has 
made Ontario a better place 

to live...through their selfless- 
ness, humanity and kindness... 
tell us. 

An Advisory Council of 
Ontario citizens, whose honor- 
ary chairman is the Lieutenant 
Governor, His Honour, John 
Black Aird, selects 12 winners 


from nominations made by you 
each year. 

We need your nominations 
by April 15, 1982. Nomination 
forms are available now by 
writing: Executive Secretary, 
Advisory Council, Ontario 
Medal for Good Citizenship, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 1N3. 


The Ontario Medal 
for 
Good Citizenship 


Letters 
continued from previous page 


grammatically! 

Het is not ‘‘hot’’ it is ‘‘heated’’ 
Scots for ‘‘Hot’’ is pronounced as 
Hoat (as in coat) 

but Heated is pronounced ‘‘Het’”’ 
And then we have the metric 


Johnny Cairns, 
Toronto, Ont. 


On Christmas Day 
services 


I was disappointed in the Rev. 
Tony Plomp’s response to the 
question ‘‘Why don’t more 
Presbyterian churches have ser- 
vices on Christmas Day?’’ in the 
““You Were Asking?’’ column in 
the December issue of The Record. 
Surely a question relating to the 
appropriate observance of one of 
the two greatest festivals of the 
Christian year deserves more than 
such explanations as ‘‘After 
usually well-attended Christmas 
Eve services, many congregations 
may not feel a need for yet another 
one’’ and ‘‘Those churches that do 
celebrate on Christmas Day 
discover attendance to be rather 
poor.’’ 

I should have thought that to 
deal with this question one would 
need to recognize some of the 
following considerations: 

1. When Christmas falls on a 
Sunday services seem to be 
reasonably well attended: perhaps 
in these years families feel they can 
break ‘‘the habit of groggily 
gathering around the Christmas 
tree...to open presents’’ - to quote 
again from the response. 

2. In Presbyterian churches in 
some other countries Christmas 


Pungent & 
Pertinent 


will return 
next month. 


Day services are the best attended 
of the year; there seems to be the 
feeling that this helps to put family 
celebrations of Christmas into a 
Christian perspective. 

3. If attendance at a Christmas Eve 
service is an acceptable substitute 
for Christmas Day worship, we 
could free up every Sunday 
morning - perhaps for groggy 
family gatherings? - by scheduling 
our weekly services on Saturday 
evenings. 

4. Our practice in this area is 
strongly influenced by our Scottish 
heritage, and reflects the fact that 
in the past Christmas tended to be 
downplayed by Church of 
Scotland congregations. However, 
towards the end of his ministry 
William Barclay noted significant 
changes (referring to Christmas 
Eve services as ‘‘Christmas watch- 
night services’’): 

‘‘Christmas watch-night services 
were very few and far between in 
past years, at least in my native 
Scotland. Now, even in Scotland, 
they are celebrated everywhere, 
with churches filled to overflowing 
with people who have come to sing 
the old carols and hymns and to 
hear the Christmas message. Then 
there were very few services on 
Christmas Day. Now there are 
many. In my day in the church of 
which I used to be the minister, 
there was neither a Christmas 
watch night nor a Christmas Day 
service; now there are both.”’ 

In fairness, I recognize that the 
‘*You Were Asking?’’ format calls 
for responses that are too brief to 
deal adequately with such an 
important question. Perhaps an 
article-length reply is needed. 

Alister K. Mason, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Stewardship thoughts 


Since Christian stewardship is 
one of the big issues facing the 
church these days I thought that 
readers of The Record might be 
interested in excerpts from a letter 
that I received from a friend lately. 

The chap who wrote the 
following is a prominent layman in 


Barsanuphius 
is on vacation. 


the Church of England and on the 
Commission for Racial Equality in 
London, England. 

I quote: 

‘Of course Christian steward- 
ship is not in the least concerned | 
essentially with ‘money’ but 
making proper use of the gifts | 
which God has given us and 
blessed us with! Time-Talents- 
Tithe. | 

We give but little when we give | 
our possessions. It is when we give | 
ourselves that we truly give. There 
is no easy answer to the immense | 
problems which the church is | 
facing to-day and the Christian life | 
is not one which is free from 
problems anyway. Faith and 
humility, strength and _ unity, 
selfless and dedicated endeavour } 
are the only answers to the | 
problems facing a caring and } 
loving church. Faith without work | 
is dead is not an empty theological | 
phrase but a sound biblical truth. | 
We must be both hearers of the | 
word and doers of the deed. 

May God give us grace to accept } 
the things that cannot be changed, 
courage to change the things that 
should be changed, and the | 
wisdom to distinguish between the | 
two. ( 

If this doctrine of Christian | 
discipleship is introduced into the | 
church it would be a great blessing. 
We need a great vision to peer into | 
the future but a greater deter- | 
mination and capacity to act in the 
present to complete and fulfill it.”’ 

With the leading of the Holy | 
Spirit and the full support and | 
corporated effort of all church 
members success will come in the } 
end. 

Bill Kemp, 
Caledonia, Ont. 


Enlightening discussions 


Both my wife and I enjoy The ; 
Record more each month. The | 


Idiscussions that have occurred in 


the press recently have been 
enlightening. It is very important 
for all of us to learn about the 
various opinions held by different 
people in our denomination. The 
treatment of these _ issues, 
especially the ordination of 
women, and the ‘‘problems’’ that 
has brought, has been generally 
fair with opinions from all sides 
clearly laid out. 
R.W. Boardman, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Belated 


congratulations 
NMeyulate . Dut.” ‘sincere 


congratulations to Colin Campbell 
— ‘‘A layman’s look at church 
growth.’’ How marvellous if it 
'were required reading for all 
Presbyterians interested in church 
growth — and Christianity. 

Thank Heaven for Hans 
-Zegerius. I wonder if he knows 
how many of us agree and endorse 
his thinking. 

Nancy Pollock, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A place for the 


prophetic Dylan 


What a happy surprise to see 


Mr. Van Dyke’s review of Dylan’s 


(January, 


record Shot of Love! 
1982). Dylan’s music 


newest 


either greatly attracts a listener or 
‘repels: ‘‘You either got faith or 
/you got unbelief, and there ain’t 
‘no neutral ground.’’ As one of the 


old faithful, it is refreshing to see 
someone putting into words some 
sentiments about the songs and the 


/man which I felt but could not 
, express in words. It is.a nice bonus 


| to have some of the message in- 


/terpreted and related to Dylan’s 


personal development. I would 
also like to belatedly thank the 
Editor for re-introducing me to the 


| “new’’ Dylan. 


The only point in the review that 
I take issue with is the strong 
suggestion that Dylan’s music and 
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Christianity would improve if he 
could only rise above the role of 
angry prophet. I wonder rather if 
there is not an important place for 
the angry prophet in today’s 
world? Anger, directed toward 
actions, institutions and obsolete 
mentalities (rather than persons) 
may be one of the few ways to get 
through in this age of 
the‘me’generation where day-to- 
day and more basic decisions are 
so much governed by sexual love, 
materialistic values and a blind 
faith in technological progress. 
This is not to say that there is not a 
role for those who prefer to preach 
by example. But Dylan does this 


Advertisement 


cereal-céréale 


Nabisco 100% 


Bran Cereal. Uniquely 

flavoured with two fresh 
fruit concentrates. A tastier 
way to add valuable food 


fibre to your diet. 


too by songs like the superb Every 

Grain of Sand that Van Dyke quite 
rightly praises highly. 

(Dr.) Frank Jones, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


‘“Only Believe’’ 


These past two years have been 
of great revelation to me in my 
spiritual and daily life. The 
January edition of The Record is 
clearly symptomatic of the 
problems facing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. When we 


continued on page 35 
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relations has been taking in recent times has 

had many highs and lows and has also been ex- 
cessively bumpy. The two northern neighbours have 
spent much time shouting at each other, interspersing 
charges and counter-charges with intervals of pleas 
for understanding. Just who is responsible for the 
latest chill is still an open question. Some would cite 
Ronald Reagan, others would blame Pierre Trudeau, 
still others would point to cabinet ministers and 
officials from both countries as being the villains in 
the peace. 

But there is no cause for undue concern. Canada- 
U.S. relations have gone through difficult periods 
before and both sides have come out of them to see 
the bond between the two countries unaffected, if not 
strengthened. We have to appreciate that the state of 
relations in 1982 is much better than it was during the 
War of 1812 and certainly better than in earlier 
periods of this century when Canadian politicians 
fought elections on phrases like ‘‘no truck or trade 
with the Yankees.’’ Today’s disputes over Canada’s 
energy policy or the Foreign Investment Review 

‘ Agency look tame by comparison. 

Part of the continuing problem between the two 
countries centres on the assumption by each that 
there should be an exceptional degree of tolerance 
toward the other’s position. But that isn’t realistic. A 
good relationship blooms under constant care and 
nurturing. What applies to successful marriages and 
family relationships should also apply to the Canada- 
U.S. relationship; you have to work at it. That means 
more than just trying to understand the other side’s 
point of view. It means trying to appreciate the 
context in which that view is espoused. For example, 
Canadians become upset with the Americans’ lack of 
knowledge of this country, a fact that can be partially 
explained when you remember that Americans have 
nowhere near the exposure to Canadian culture that 
Canadians have to the habits and history of U.S. 
society. That overwhelming south-to-north culture 
flow can itself be explained when you consider the 
size and scope of American society when compared 
to the Canadian entity. The entire population of 


T= roller coaster ride that Canadian-American 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Keeping a good thing going 


Canada is roughly equivalent to the population of the 
state of California. 

On the whole, the average American is extremely 
friendly and kind to Canadian visitors, but: U.S. 
politicians become annoyed with Canadian officials 
when they feel that Canadian policies interfere with 
the functioning of American business, either here or 
in the United States. 

On the subject of trade policies both sides have a 
legitimate argument, but the same ‘‘best friends’’ 
principles should apply here as well. Without war- 


ning to the Americans, Canadian officials made 


drastic changes in taxation and take-over policies 
which brought real disadvantage to many American 
investors.This is neither just nor fair. On the other 
hand, the Americans have got to realize that a 
rational, long-term programme of reducing foreign 
ownership in this country is an absolute must. Our 
huge annual debt to the United States cripples 
Canada’s ability to fashion an independent economic 
policy. 

Sophisticated Americans understand this and 
admit that if the situation were reversed, the United 
States wouldn’t tolerate it for a minute. Still, even if 
it’s right for Canada it’s going to hurt somewhere in 
the United States. So it’s important to do a good 
public relations job and prove to the Americans that 
we are being fair. Canada’s frequent position seems 
to be to shoot first and talk afterwards, and then 
pretend to be surprised when somebody howls. 

In acountry like ours, where one in every four jobs 
depends on foreign markets, a bungled trade policy 
can have disastrous effects on the standard of living. 
We’ve got to remember that Canada and the U.S. 
need each other too much to allow juvenile name 
calling to get out of hand. Canada is America’s 
largest trading partner and there are enormously 
positive results to this country. As the chairman of 
the Board of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
recently told a Canadian audience, ‘‘Let’s never 
forget that between us we’ve got the best thing going 
on the face of the earth.’’ 


he 
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“lleed a little QONshine in your day?” 


| WATCH 100 HUNTLEY STREET 
Canada’s Own Daily 
_ Christian Television Program 


~ PLEASE 


NOTE*! 
hDid YOU receive . the 
February Record? The 
labels were inadequately 
glued and many fell off 
The mistake 


was made at our mailing 


in transit. 


house in Ottawa. The 
issue in question has 
| the new church sign on 
| the cover. 

Let us know if you 


didn't get your copy. 


Please give us your full 


name and address. 
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Dear Godparents, 


How are you? Iam very happy having you as my new 
sponsors. 

My name is Miguel Sanchez. I am living in good health now 
at the Bible Home in San Jose, Costa Rica. In my house we 
have twelve boys. The people who take care of us are named 
Roberto and his wife who is Catarina. They have two sons. 

Iam ten years old in the fifth grade. The subject I like most 
is Matematicas. | like to drive the bicycle which I learn when 
I was eight. 

In my picture you see me helping with the school. Well] 
hope you will write soon. I am very grateful to you. 

With love 
Miguel 


If you would like to become a sponsor to a deserving child who needs your help, 
please take a moment to mail this coupon today. 

I would like to sponsor a Lboy Ugirl in: Costa Rica LBrazil JMexico 
(JGuatemala (JUganda (JKenya LJCountry of greatest need. 
Enclosed is my donation of $18 for the first month OD) or $216 for a full year U1. 
I cannot sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 
Please send more information LJ.We are a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01- 13 
and send an audited statement on request. 


Name 
Address 
City /Town 


Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA, ., 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAP 2E7 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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; : 4 ehold I do a new thing.’’ But what ‘‘new 
Willard Pottinger B things’’ need to be done, or for that matter, 


CAN be done in the name of our Lord and 
Master? 

Although we Presbyterians are reluctant to use the 

litany form of prayer, we do have a favourite 


response: ‘‘It’s never been done before!”’ 
But the Spirit és the spirit of newness. Today’s light 


Christian 
Festival 


82 


= 
ee. 


flashes with an exciting contemporary brilliance off 
that timeless jewel which is the gospel of God’s love. 
And just one of those flashes is the Christian Festival 
82. That event is one ‘‘new thing’’ that promises to 
be a great celebration of Christ who is alive and 
working in the many branches of his Church. 

_ Christian Festival ’82 is actually a pilot project, a 
four-day peek this May into the future, to ask about 
our hopes and fears. And while we are peeking, we 
get to enjoy drama, films, concerts, lectures and to 
‘hear some outstanding Christians in the areas of 
‘science, the arts, theology and politics. 

God has frequently been referred to as the Divine 
Juggler who keeps an astonishing variety of objects 
‘in the air all at once while balancing on a tight rope. 
The Festival programme committee knows the 
feeling! 

They too, have been commissioned by the various 
churches to do their balancing act... Make it a serious 
-and significant event but keep it festive. Appeal to 
both young and old. Offer experiences to strengthen 
those inside the church; but interest those outside. At 
any cost bring in some of the best speakers and 
musicians, but stay within the slender budget! 
Provide maximum participation for French and 
English language groups. Focus on the old gospel of 
the resurrected Christ, but keep in touch with the new 
realities of today’s world. That’s some balancing act! 

As for keeping things in orbit, there will be large 
and small Bible study groups, workshops on 
questions of life and faith. For example, what are the 
Christian views on bio-engineering, modern art, 
living single, the Second Coming of Christ? And, of 
course, since the Festival takes place in the nation’s 
capital, can we overlook the interface of politics and 
faith, or the implication of priests and Levites 
passing by the Third World? Then too, there is 

worship. Just what does happen in a typical 
Salvation Army Service, in a Roman Catholic 
Liturgy of the Word, in Lutheran Divine ew orue or 
in charismatic praise? 

One of the challenges of such an event is to decide 
who should attend. Our response is, ‘‘All who seek to 
make sense of their lives, who try to live the message 
of Jesus Christ within or without the official church: 
those who are wondering if faith is important to life, 
those who are critical of the church yet hopeful it 
might change its ways. 

And all those who are willing to enjoy the com- 
panionship, the fun and the festivities of a national, 
Christian, ecumenical bilingual event.”’ 

At the Festival we will meet a variety of people: 
Jean Vanier, Lois Wilson, Herbert O’Driscoll, 

' Charles Colson, Emmet Cardinal Carter, Rosemary 
Ruether, along with the Covenant Players, massed 
choirs, folk and blues groups and many, many 
others. What may be of interest to you and your 
congregation is the invitation to musicians, artists, 
drama groups and choirs to participate. We cannot 
promise any pay, but we can promise exposure to 
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large numbers of people and great fun, fellowship 
and growth in the process. 

Fortunately, this four-day celebration on the 24th 
of May week-end is in the hands of many competent 
people: Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, Mennonites, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, Roman Catholics, the 
Salvation Army, the United Church, the Women’s 
Inter-Church Council and other groups. With such 
diversity, the Festival theme is quite appropriate: 
‘*Together in hope.’”’ 

Who is paying for this exciting Festival? Most of 
the planning, research and organizing has been 
volunteered. But then it does cost to rent the whole of 
Lansdowne Park, with all of its buildings and 
pavilions, in Ottawa. There are the high costs of 
advertising, printing, decorating, the travel expenses 
of specially invited speakers, the construction of 
booths for displays, the rental of films, of organs and 
shuttle buses. There will be child care, first aid, 
security, P.A. systems. 

The various participating churches are providing 
seed money. Registration fee for each adult will be 
$25 for the entire week-end. A daily entrance pass 
will also be available, and there will be reduced rates 
for families, groups, children, the disabled and 
seniors. 

Since the Festival coincides with Ottawa’s Tulip 
Festival, we have even more reason to expect over 
20,000 people. Accommodation is being arranged 
with families in private homes or in minimal cost 
group hostels for those who stay for the entire event. 
University residences have been reserved and can be 
booked at the time of registration. 

By closing day, Monday, May 24, we will know 
whether this new thing has been of the Spirit. If, 
despite the ambitious programmes and the prayer 
support and the outstanding names, it comes to a 
conclusion, we will know only a limited success. But 
if it is a new beginning, encouraging us to hold 
another Christian Festival, probably in the West in 
1986, we will know this has been another of God’s 
new things. Plan to be a part of it sooner or later. 

For further information, contact the Festival 
Office, 233 Murray Street, Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 
5M9, telephone (613) 235-1866. We are hoping the 
Presbyterians will be a lively part of Canada’s first 
Christian Festival, May 20-24 in Ottawa. 


MR. POTTINGER is the associate 
minister at St. Andrew’s, Ottawa, 
and a member of the Festival 
organizing committee. 
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Their Cord to Our Day 


Second-lsaiah 
(The Prophet of the Return) 
and Isaiah the “Third” 


The Presbyterian Read 


John Barclay Burns 


i] 


ie oday all scholars, except the ultra-conservative, 


believe that the prophecies contained in 
chapters 40-66 of the Book of Isaiah come from 


-a later source than those in Isaiah 1-39 (see my 
previous article). This is not a particularly modern 
idea. The twelfth-century Jewish scholar bn Ezra 
first suggested the division of the book into two, 
breaking at chapter 40. It was advanced by a Ger- 


man, Déderlein, in 1775 and has generally been 


accepted ever since. Other influential scholars argue 
- that chapters 56-66 should stand alone as the work of 
a ‘“‘third’’ Isaiah. I accept this third division and we 
_ will look briefly at these chapters towards the end of 
' the article. 


When were these chapters written and who wrote 
them? Simply stated it is difficult to reconcile the 
contents of chapters 40-66 with events in the eighth- 


century B.C., the time of Isaiah I. The historical 


ly 


figure most often mentioned is Cyrus, the Persian 
ruler who occupied the ancient city of Babylon in 538 
B.C. The geographical names that crop up most 
frequently are Babylon and Jerusalem/Zion. The 


chief gods of Babylonia are also mentioned, Bel and 


Nebo. Bel-Marduk, ‘‘(the) Lord Marduk,’’ was the 
city-god of Babylon. Nabu (Nebo) his son, was the 


lord of the neighbouring city of Borsippa and the 


divine patron of the scribal arts. 

Jerusalem/ Zion is represented as lying in ruins to 
be rebuilt when the exiles return in the immediate 
future. The prophecies in the book may be dated 


_ between 556-538 B.C. Second-Isaiah (40-55), for so 


we must call him, is obviously aware of the broken- 
down condition of the Babylonian state under 
Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar. He knew of the 
fame of Cyrus the conqueror, looming on the 
fragmented horizon of decaying Babylon. His 
ministry apparently ceased when the first batch of 
exiles left for Judah to a heartbreak and hardship 


_ which they could not anticipate. 


There is nothing to be told of Second-Isaiah’s 
personal life. We do not even know his name. He 
lives only in his message, an anonymous prophet. In 
the Old and New Testaments there is a large category 
of the ‘‘anonymous’’ who live only in relation to God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. Yet their lives are crucial 
to the ushering of God’s kingdom into the world. In 
worldly terms we are, for the most part, anonymous, 
destined to live and to die in relative obscurity. Our 
lives, however, are essential to God for his purpose. 
We are called and chosen. We are the end result of 
untold anonymous souls from whom we inherit our 


- faith. They lived and died quietly and simply in faith 


and their works follow them. Like Second-Isaiah we 
are called to witness to the reality of God’s rule in the 
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world. Nameless, faceless and homeless, Second- 
Isaiah nevertheless left a message whose majesty and 
beauty have not been dimmed nor tarnished by the 
passage of the centuries. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 

saith Your God.’’ (40:1 KJV) 
These familiar words introduce Second-Isaiah’s call 
to prophesy. In Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ this chapter is 
the inspiration for some of the most beautiful music 
ever composed. In a literary context, they are the 
theme for Second-Isaiah’s variations on Yahweh as 
Creator and Lord of history whose ultimate purpose 
cannot be frustrated. I often think that George 
Frederick Handel understood Second-Isaiah better 
than many ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ commentators I have read. 
Like many another ‘‘amateur tenor whose vocal 
villanies, all desire to shirk’? (Gilbert W.S. 
‘‘Mikado’’, Act II), I cherish a secret desire to warble 
‘Every valley shall be exalted’? in some famous 
concert hall, an ambition which will, alas, remain 
unfulfilled till I join the heavenly choir with a 
‘resurrected’? voice and perfect pitch! However 
before we lose ourselves in the labyrinth of my 
fantasy world we had better note that chapter forty is 
a statement of the glorious purpose of God for the 
people whom he has chosen. 

“Go up toa high mountain, 

You who bring good tidings to Zion; 

Shout loudly in ringing tones, 

You who bring Jerusalem good news; 

Shout and do not be afraid, 

Say to the cities of Judah, ‘Your God is here’.’’ 


tremendous and appealing. Curiously enough, this 

later prophet echoes the majesty which Isaiah I 
experienced in the Temple. God is beyond our paltry 
human imagination, but he is the one who feeds his 
flock like a shepherd and carries the lambs (40:11). 
The Lord Jesus bore the majesty and the infinite 
compassion of God in his person. The welfare of 
spinning worlds on the black fringes of the remotest 
galaxy and the needs of a hungry child in a corner of 
our small world are equally important to the Lord of 
all that exists. The teeming pageant of life on myriad 
worlds is in the control of the One who fills and 
transcends creation. 

In sharp contrast Second-Isaiah ridicules the idols 
of the Babylonians. Like most of his fellow Jews, 
Second-Isaiah was rather naive about the religion of | 
Babylonia. In 44:9-20 he accurately, but con- 
temptuously, describes the method of making the 
images of the gods, of gold, silver, bronze or wood, 
in secret workshops in the Temple complexes. Once 
completed, the statues were washed with prayers and 
rituals at dead of night in the life-giving waters of the 
river Euphrates. An ancient text from Ebla in Syria 
dating from around 2500 B.C. shows that the 
fashioning of statues is rooted deep in antiquity: 


| [ie conveys an image of God which is at once 
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Second Isaiah 


continued from previous page 


“10 minas (about 10 Ibs) of silver 

to make one white statue, 

gift for the Lord of Canaan.”’ 

The Lord of Canaan was Dagan, the chap whose 
statue fell over when the Ark of Yahweh was placed 
beside it (I Samuel 5:4) and whose temple was 
destroyed by the blinded Samson (Judges 16:30) in 
Gaza. Of course the average Babylonian did not 
believe that the statue was the god. Second-Isaiah’s 
attitude reminds one of the ignorant Protestant 
comment often heard in my native Glasgow in 
Scotland, ‘‘Papes (Roman Catholics) pray to 
statues.’’ I am given to suspect that some extremes of 
Protestant fundamentalism pray to black-bound 
Bibles. However, Second-Isaiah’s portrait of 
Yahweh is immensely superior, spiritually and 
ethically, to the highest strivings of Mesopotamian 
theology. 

For our part, we are warned not to make God in 
our own image or to worship things which are as 
valueless, in spiritual or moral terms, as a silver 
statue. Power, wealth, position or physique always 
fail in the end. The worship of cult figures, 
politicians, sports personalities, matinee idols or 
punk-rock stars is even more destructive and 
dangerous, for they mock those on whom their 
vanity feeds. Poor Bel and Nebo, their costly statues 
are carried out of fallen Babylon on humble beasts of 
burden (46:1,2). In contrast Second-Isaiah exalts in 
the power of God: 

“Remember that Iam God from all eternity, there is no 

other; God, and there is no-one (nothing) else like me.”’ 

(46:9) 

Chapter 47 delineates Yahweh’s judgment on Babylon. 
The city is personified as a young virgin. This per- 
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sonification of cities is found elsewhere in the Old | 


Testament. Babylon as virgin is shamefully exposed 
by her ruthless captors. The prophet ridicules the 
inability of the city to avert its doom. Again Second- 
Isaiah shows his knowledge of Babylonian popular 
religion, magic and astrology, the latter enjoying a 
wholly undeserved popularity today: 

“*You have tired yourselves out with your scheming; 

let those stand up and save you, 

who chart the heavens and observe the stars, 

who are able, at the new moon, to predict 

what is coming upon you.’’ (47:13) 
In chapter 48 Yahweh declares that he has punished 
Israel for her stubbornness, tried her in the suffering 
of the exiles and now the Jews may return with joy to 
their promised land. 

The theme of the concluding chapters of Second- 
Isaiah (49-55) is the triumphant return of the exiles. 
The liberating power of God is gloriously celebrated 
in verse after verse. There is an inescapable sense of 
ebullient rejoicing in the God who bends the powers 
of the world to his will; who can make the desert 
blossom like a rose and banish the powers of chaos 
for ever. And if the reality of the return was much 
less than the unalloyed bliss which Second-Isaiah 
promised, his contemporaries found in his words 
such a fund of religious and theological truth that 
they preserved them. God’s time is not our time and 
his patience is infinite. The time of testing of faith 
may be much longer than we are prepared to con- 
template or accept with our finite minds. But the 
promise always remains that God’s word never 
returns to him without accomplishing its purpose 
(55:10,11). And for each one of us there is the hope, 
held out to us in the Resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth: 

“‘And Yahweh’s ransomed shall return 

and come to Zion with singing; 

the joy of eternity shall be upon them (their heads); 

exultation and joy shall overtake them, 

trouble and pain shall slip away.” (51:11) 

On this hopeful and courageous note the prophecies 
of Second-Isaiah come to a triumphant end. 


he (or she) has discovered a chink in the Old 
Testament armour of the author. Wherever The 
Record is read, from Newfoundland to Nanaimo, 
there is the whisper, ‘‘he has forgotten the Servant. ’’ 
While I have great regard for our seminarian who is 
reading Old Testament rather than ‘‘Basket-weaving 
and broken marriages in a Christian context’’ (course 
No. 401 U-U for ‘‘useless’’), I have regrettably to 
disappoint him - 
mysterious figure of the Servant deserves a section to 
himself. 
In Second-Isaiah there are four passages known as 
the ‘‘servant Songs’’ from the opening words of the 
first one: hen’abdi (Hebrew) ‘‘Behold, my servant.”’ 


: t this point the aspiring seminarian thinks that 


I have not forgotten. The 
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The four relevant passages are 42:1-7; 49:1-7; 50:4-9; 


52:13-53:12. These sections at an early date found 
their way into the lectionary of the Christian Church 
because they seemed to ‘‘foretell’’ the sufferings and 


_death of Jesus Christ. However, we must look at 


them first in their Old Testament situation, without 


recourse to the New. 


] 
| 


Chapter 42:1-7 describes the Servant as chosen and 
beloved by Yahweh. The Servant will bring justice 
and gentleness, but also an unconquerable desire to 


establish God’s will in all the world. In 49:1-7 the 
_ “Chosen’’ aspect of the Servant is emphasized. Verse 
4 gives a hint of the failure and rejection which will 


I 


| 


in the Ancient Near East, 
argument for being clean shaven, but, like today, 
- beards were considered ‘‘macho’’ and ‘‘virile 


_ dog the Servant’s footsteps. 50:4-9 elaborates on the 
theme of the rejection of the Servant who is flogged 


and has his beard pulled out. This pulling of the 
beard was an act of extreme contempt and aggression 
and a magnificent 


99 
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The fourth and final ‘‘song’’ in 52:13-53:12 is 
perhaps the most familiar because of the sufferings 
of Jesus of Nazareth which seem to correspond to it. 


Also, our old friend G.F. Handel set some of the 
verses to unforgettable music. The physical ugliness 


of the Servant is referred to in no uncertain terms, his 
rejection is evident: 
‘He was depised and forsaken by men, a man of 
sufferings, one who knows sickness; one from whom 
men hide their faces, despised, we thought nothing of 
him.’’ (53:3) 
The Servant appears to carry the griefs and the 
sickness of the whole people on his own person. 


_ Beaten and bruised, his punishment is for the healing 
_ of the nation. 


‘We have all strayed like a flock of sheep, each person 
has taken his own way; but Yahweh made our 
wickedness fall upon him.’’ (53:6) 
Apparently the Servant is in danger of death, but 
Yahweh restores him to life and prosperity. In verse 9 


there is the reference to the Servant’s making his 
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grave with the wicked and the rich man. The Early 
Church immediately pounced on the equation ‘‘rich 
man = Joseph of Arimathea.’’ But the word for 
‘‘rich’?’ may be connected with an Arabic word 
meaning ‘‘refuse’’ or ‘‘rabble’’ which reads better in 
the context. In any event the Servant does not die, 
Jesus of Nazareth truly died. And there any 
resemblance ends. 


ho is the Servant then? Some have said that 
\X/ the Servant is Israel. The Greek translation 

of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, 
supports this. Israel is God’s servant called to 
mediate God’s love to the world. However, in the 
Old Testament Israel’s role as a Servant tended to be 
passive. Second-Isaiah’s Servant takes his own 
initiative in the strength of God. In any event, 
Israel’s record as God’s servant was nothing to write 
home about! The Old Testament itself is the ex- 
ception to what must have been the general rule of 
apathy and rebellion on the part of God’s chosen 
people. The ‘‘Servant”’ is unlikely to be Israel. 

Others suggest that the Servant is Cyrus, the 
Persian king whom the exiled Jews viewed as a 
heaven-sent liberator. I doubt if so shrewd an ob- 
server of history and human affairs as Second-Isaiah 
would make so facile and naive an identification. 
Another theory is that God himself is the Servant, 
sharing his people’s suffering and exile. There may 
be some truth in that, for God is a God who suffers. 

What I wish to suggest, and I have found this 
supported in only one commentary, is that the 
Servant is Second-Isaiah himself. As a general rule in 
the prophetic books, the subject of speeches in the 
first person singular (‘‘I’’), if not God, is usually the 
prophet. Jeremiah, for example, gave copious vent to 
the suffering and anguish he endured in the 
proclamation of his message. Therefore it is not 
unlikely that Second-Isaiah did the same. To convey 
God’s word is never an easy thing, and the prophets 
identified themselves so completely with their 
message that its rejection and ridicule meant their 
own. These utterances of Second-Isaiah are very 
similar to those of Jeremiah. If this identification is 
correct, then the ‘‘songs’’ tell us something of 
Second-Isaiah’s character and life. Obviously he was 
a gentle but courageous man with a burning desire to 
see God’s rule established in all the world. His 
sufferings must have been great when the cynical and 
self-satisfied mocked his brilliant message of the 
return to Zion. He must have been well-educated. 
His Hebrew is polished and we are fortunate that the 
Hebrew text of Second-Isaiah has been well 
preserved. 

In God’s dealings with men and women in the 
world, there are patterns of acceptance and rejection. 
This is part of the tension between the divine and the 
demonic. God loves, therefore God suffers. In 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘Thus spake Zarathustra’’ the prophet 
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says, ‘‘love for mankind is God’s hell.’’ And those 
who bring the message of divine love into the world 
must often endure suffering, rejection and mockery. 
In the Old Testament, as we noted earlier, the figure 
who suffers most is Jeremiah. God’s word does not 
invariably bring a worldly success story in its train. 
The electronic evangelists who offer the Christ of 
health, wealth and prosperity are the ‘‘hirelings who 
flee’? (John 10:11,13) rather than true shepherds. 
The pattern of rejection and suffering reached its 
climax in Jesus Christ, leading to his death. Looking 
at the Old Testament through the Cross, we see that 
the prophets were rungs in a spiritual ladder which 
reaches up to Jesus Christ. The Old Testament can 
stand on its own, but, for Christians, it is linked 
indissolubly with the New in the action of God on the 
world. Second-Isaiah looked beyond his immediate 
sufferings to God’s eternal promises which lit up the 
horizon of the future. The Cross was followed by the 
Resurrection. Not one of us can escape our crosses. 
God never promised that. But he did promise to be 
with us in the light and in the darkness, to help us 
carry them until that day when we lay them down and 
“return to Zion with singing.”’ 


hird-Isaiah (Chapters 56-66) The 

background of these chapters differs from 40- 

55. It is clear that the exiles have returned to 
Jerusalem. By no means all of them returned, only a 
loyal and courageous few. As we saw in Haggai and 
Zechariah, they were confronted with a dismal 
prospect and hard days. I doubt very much if ‘‘every 
valley was exalted and every mountain and hill laid 
low’’ in the weary progress across the desert. Picture 
a group of tired men, exhausted women and 
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bickering, crying children facing the Holy City in | 
ruins: cold reality smashed in the face of faith is | 
never easy to bear. Like the Children of Israel in the 
Sinai desert moaning for the lush vegetable gardens 
of the Egyptian Delta, the exiles must have yearned 
for the fields and palm groves beside the placid 
waters of the canals of Babylonia. 

Some have said that Second-Isaiah was among the 
returned exiles and the altered tone of these chapters 
reflects the different needs to which he was 
responding. While Second-Isaiah is quoted in these 
chapters, it seems to me that the conditions described 
reflect a time lapse of ten to twenty years. The temple 
seems to be under repair, but the returned exiles have 
begun to grow apathetic, or worse, to adopt local 
pagan practices. Perhaps ‘‘Third-Isaiah’’ was a 
disciple of Second-Isaiah. Whoever he was, he must 
deal with practical problems. 

In chapter 56 he addresses a word to two classes of 
persons; individual converts to Judaism and Jewish 
eunuchs who had accepted castration as a condition | 
of entering royal employment in Persia or Babylonia. | 
The eunuch is to have his posterity ensured by the 
setting up of a monument in the temple. Those who 
have converted to Judaism will enjoy full status in 
the community of Israel. The prophet goes on to 
condemn the leaders of the community whom he 
accuses of corruption and complacency - in politics 
*twas ever thus! They drink to enliven the tedium of 
their days. 

Some of those who returned adapted Canaanite 
religious practices, notably sexual fertility rites and 
child sacrifice. Without religious overtones and 
sanctions we would refer to them as promiscuity and 
abortion. Religious-inspired intercourse was believed 
to have a beneficial effect on the fertility of the land. 
Child-sacrifice was known in Canaan, but surfaced 
only rarely in Israel. Perhaps it was revived by those 
who had stayed in Palestine during the Exile, to 
appease the gods’ anger. A Canaanite god, M/k, was 
the recipient of these grisly sacrifices. The 
Phoenicians carried this grim practice to their new 
foundation of Carthage (gart-hadasha ‘‘the new 
city’’) in North Africa, where drums banged and 
trumpets blared to drown the cries of the infants. 
Even the none-too-gentle Romans were outraged. 
The apostate community will be saved from the anger 
of Yahweh through the righteous. He will provide its 
healing. 

The recurrent prophetic theme of social justice 
emerges in chapter 58 where a day of fasting is to be 
seen as an opportunity for social action: 

“Ts it not to share your bread with the starving, and to 
bring the homeless into your house; when you see the 
naked to clothe him, and not cut yourself off from your 
kinfolk. Then your light shall break out like the dawn 
and your healing shall be quickly accomplished. ’’ 
The concepts of light and fresh water are linked with 
the leading of a good and compassionate life under 
God. 
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natural core of Third-Isaiah. In them there is no 
mention of God’s anger, but a promise of a 


3 Sc scholars suggest that chapters 60-62 are the 


glorious future for Jerusalem which reflects the 
vision and echoes the words of Second-Isaiah. It is 
likely that these words were spoken to encourage the 


exiles in the days after their return: ‘‘Arise, shine for 


your light has come and the glory of the Lord has 


risen upon you (60:1).’’ Jerusalem is to be the centre 
of the Messianic kingdom and God will be the only 
light that the city will need. The poor and the captives 
are not forgotten (61:1). Chapter 62 is even more 


_ obviously dependent on Second-Isaiah. 


Chapter 65 bears all the marks of a religiously 
divided community. Some of the exiles have ob- 
viously thrown in their lot with the local pagans. 


They sit in tombs to consult the departed spirits. 


They sleep in sacred spots to receive dream oracles. 
Worst of all they eat ‘‘bacon’’ and ‘‘ham’’. The path 
of faith is always difficult. The demands of God, 


even though they are the demands of love, are un- 
‘compromising and strenuous. So often we take the 


line of least resistance. We are in no position to 
blame our ancestors in the faith. God’s expectations, 
however, remain distressingly high. 

Chapter 65:17-25 contains the very familiar 
description of the joys of the messianic kingdom 
where the wolf and the lion shall browse with the 
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lamb and the ox. The concepts in this chapter derive 
from the paradise garden in Genesis 2, for which we 
are doomed to yearn in a chaotic and divided world. 

Like me, dear reader, you probably view our 
arrival at the last chapter of this long book (66) with 
considerable relief. And as outside my study window 
the late afternoon December sky darkens with snow- 
laden clouds driven by a chill wind from Canada to 
helpless Virginia, so the prophecies end in a rather 
cloudy way with a dark warning of the ultimate fate 
of the good and the bad. 

Fortunately, one does not judge any book by its 
last sentence. And if Second-Isaiah reminds us of the 
glorious promises of God, Third-Isaiah points out 
that we have to struggle to attain them. They are 
always there, it is just that we are often blind and 
deaf: God give us sight and hearing! 


DR. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS is 
Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His 
doctorate is in Old Testament 
Studies. 
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The General 
Assembly 


Nominating 
Process: 


How important is trust? 


Arthur Van Seters 


presbytery after General Assembly, what did you 

say about nominations to boards and committees? 
Did you speak in terms of getting or not getting your 
share? If you were a commissioner and also a 
member of an Assembly board or committee, did you 
have any thoughts about how Assembly made ap- 
pointments to your particular group? ‘‘We got most 
of what we asked for,’’ or ‘‘We hardly got anything 
that we requested.’’ But if you were a member of 
Assembly’s Nominating Committee, you heard 
various things from both sides. Board and committee 
representatives seem to be on one wave length and 
those representing presbyteries on another. Maybe 
both need to listen to each other. 

Sociologists like Peter Berger and Thomas 
Luckmann have demonstrated the connection 
between one’s perception of reality and one’s social 
context. We all bring to our observation of what is 
going on a pre-understanding. This is an assumption 
(or more than one) of how things relate to our 
situation, our interests. The pre-understanding of the 
nominating process seems to me to be one thing from 
the presbytery perspective and another from a board 
or committee perspective. I seem to hear from the 
first group: this is what we think is needed and these 
are the people who can do it, with as wide a 


] f you were a commissioner reporting back to your 
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representation of the church as possible. From 
boards and committees (here, as throughout, this 
also includes Administrative Council and College 
Senates) I hear: this is what we have and are about 
and this is what we need. Now it should seem simple 
enough to match offered resources with declared 
needs, but two years on the Nominating Committee 
tell me it’s more complicated. 

The basic need, of course, is trust. In fact, more 
trust between those on boards and committees and 
the presbyteries - and both ways! Our form of church 
government is primarily democratic, the rule of the 
people under God (in contrast to hierarchical, the 
rule of those at the top under God). We have a 
hierarchy of courts for judicial purposes but these 
were never intended to diminish the egalitarianism 
implicit in the church as the People of God or Body 
of Christ. For this reason our system of nominating 
and electing is an important theological exercise and 
one in constant need of re-examination. 


he perspective of Boards and Com- 
TP mittees What I have heard from this 

side runs something like this. We understand 
the special issues of our group and are in the best 
position to indicate who can help us give the 
leadership, provide the expertise, or be the workers 
to accomplish the tasks assigned to us. So we will let 
the Assembly know who we wish reappointed from 
among those who have served. Also we will make a 
number of suggestions regarding new appointments. 

Now the first part seems fair enough. The 
Assembly allows the re-appointment of one-third of 
the retiring year - provided that the re-nominees have 
served a full three-year term. 

At this point, most boards and committees make 
an interesting interpretation of ‘‘only 1/3rd.’’ Using 
the analogy of the calculation of commissioners to 
Assembly as 1/6th of the next higher multiple of 6 
(Book of Forms No. 278 2), boards and committees 


expect 1/3rd, say of 4, to be 2. Now over a three-year 


period, that means 6 out of 12 or 50%. But only 
1/3rd should be taken literally. Spread over three 
years, boards and committees are entitled to 
renominate only 1/3rd. That would be a fairer in- 
terpretation of the regulation. 

But there is far more involved than the legal 1/3rd 
for re-appointment. If someone resigns during the 
year, a replacement is chosen by the board or 
committee and is usually put forward as a suggested 
nominee. Apparently this has been a successful 
procedure because when the 1981 Nominating 
Committee by-passed such a suggestion in favour of 
a presbytery nominee, we were asked to reconsider. 
In addition, some boards and committees offer /ong 
lists of suggested names with elaborate profiles that 
often seem ‘‘better’’ than many of the names 
suggested by presbyteries. This, too, has apparently 
been quite an effective procedure because I received a 
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complaint after Assembly from a member of one 
committee. Too many of his committee’s suggestions 
had been by-passed. Yet that committee received 
more than 50% of what it requested! 

Another problem (in my view it’s a problem) has to 
do with fluctuations in the size of boards and 
committees. The major reductions passed by the 1978 
General Assembly are fast being eroded and, in the 
process, boards and committees are putting forward 
most of the nominations. A year ago Knox College 
Board asked for and received permission to increase 
its Board by 6, all of whom came from names 
suggested by that Board because of special factors 


_ which that Board knew about but the presbyteries did 
not. At this past Assembly, Presbyterian College 
_ Senate gave notice of motion that it wishes to in- 
- crease its size by 6 and requested presbyteries to 
- nominate accordingly. The body of the Senate report 
indicates that what the College needs is 6 lay people 


who can assist with the week-to-week operation of 


- the building. Naturally, those presbyteries closest to 
- the College will likely be most knowledgeable about 
_ possible nominees. 


perspective of Presbyteries - 


Presbyteries (and in some cases synods) 


ake 
| have another way of looking at all of this. They 


(as I hear them) are concerned that boards and 
committees be representative of the whole church. 
Now this is also a concern raised by some of the 
boards and committees, but not to the same extent. 
Geography is, naturally, one factor - especially the 
further the distance from Toronto. (Though on a per 
capita basis the comparative figures are highly 
favourable to eastern and western presbyteries.) But 
for most presbyteries this is primarily a matter of 
viewpoint. The presbytery and synod representatives 
on the Nominating Committee, who are key to the 
whole nominating process, repeatedly express the 
view that they want boards and committees to reflect 
the scope and variety of perspectives that constitute 
our church. Sometimes these concerns are reflected 
in a few nominations of people who might bring a 
‘‘different’’ or ‘‘fresh’’ viewpoint (compared with 
what may be evidenced in particular board or 
committee reports). This may seem either welcome or 
a bit uncomfortable to those who are members of 
such boards or committees already. But, in my view, 
as these organizations are enabled, through exposure 
to the church’s nominees, to hear from more of 
their/our total constituency, much can be gained. 


n ongoing evolution I think we have 
A moved some distance in the last decade, but 
more needs to be done. Only a few years ago a 
handful of people were serving on two or three 


boards and committees simultaneously. Some ap- 
pointees were being re-appointed for a third or 
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fourth (or even more) three-year term. This year only 
one term was extended. Boards and committees 
know that such extensions are increasingly the ex- 
ception. This means that more people can ‘‘get into 
the act.’’ Oligarchies have been diminished. Even 
those appointed as alumni/ae and_= synod 
representatives are now to be included in the ‘‘six 
year rule.”’ 

In the last few years presbyteries have continued to 
overture Assembly regarding their representation. 
More and more presbyteries also have been preparing 
careful profiles of their nominees. This helps the 
dialogue. Sometimes the profile fits exactly a request 
for specific expertise. At times, a profile indicates 
that the presbytery’s understanding of board or 
committee needs requires further clarification. It is 
essential, therefore, that the Administrative Council 
follow through on the directive of this past Assembly 
to prepare a comprehensive, usable compendium of 
the cumulative tradition for nominations. This also 
needs to contain the specific needs of particular 
boards and committees. For example, this year the 
Pension Board needed the appointment of an ac- 
tuary. The Church Architecture Committee, in 
addition to architects, would like to have builders, 
church extension people, and so on. 

With this kind of information presbyteries can be 
much more specific. Although they are entitled to 
nominate for all boards and committees, it is more 
helpful to have fewer nominations with clear 
credentials than a large number in the hope that some 
may be chosen. 

But we also need to examine cross-appointments 
further. Clearly it is helpful to have ex-officio ap- 
pointments between some boards and committees. 
That makes for essential dialogue. But these are 
getting completely out of hand. Each year we add 
new ones and these cross-appointments are named 
internally. Most of them are national office staff and 
some sit on as many as four or five boards. That 
means a heavy burden of going to meetings and these 
cross-appointments are named internally. Most of 
them are national office staff and some sit on as 
many as four or five boards. That means a heavy 
burden of going to meetings and the follow-up that 
often accompanies the same. That’s a tremendous 
weight on just a few shoulders. They are, to be sure, 
strong shoulders but - even with the best goodwill 
and the highest of intentions, national office staff 
also have perspectives shaped by their milieu. That is 
not a criticism of persons at SO Wynford Drive but a 
sociological observation that would be true of any of 
us - and limiting to any of us as well. One who is 
‘‘permanently’’ in a national office position may 
have creativity, dedication and a lot of other things 
(that’s why we appointed them, isn’t it?). But they 
also have vested interests and are given more 
responsibility and power than the rest of us. That’s 
not all bad - but it can be. They often seem like the 
best people for cross-appointments (skills, in- 
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formation, availability, willingness, etc.) but the 
price may be too high - the price of their being seen 
(whether entirely valid or not) as being ‘‘the church.”’ 
The national staff people I know will cringe at the 
very thought - but the de facto situation speaks 
loudest - the power of our church over national 
policy resides at the centre. Only a specific and 


concerted countermovement can alleviate this. Cross- 
appointments need to be completely reviewed as part 
of such a movement. Some national staff will likely 
be the best cross-appointees. But I wonder how many 
and why? 


uilding trust What this is really all 
B about is the matter of building trust - between 
Assembly boards and committees and the rest 
of the church. Such building can be painful, even 
disappointing at times. Try wrestling with the tension 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
1982 


June 7 — August 6 


Graduate theological education 


for degree candidates and unclassified students in 
Biblical Studies, Church History, Theology — Ethics, 
Homiletics, Christian Education, Church Administration, 


and Pastoral Theology 


21 course offerings during three-week sessions: June 7-25, 
June 28-July 16, July 19-August 6. Intensive courses offered 


July 19-27, July 29-August 6, and August 2-6. 


Please send me information on the 1982 Summer School. 


Name 

Address 

it yas 2 Pe ee a eee State 

Mail this coupon to: The Summer School Office 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


CN821 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Princeton Theological Seminary admits qualified students of any race, color and na- 


tional or ethnic origin and without regard to handicap or sex. 
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between a desire for quality (putting the most qualified 
people on our boards and committees) and that for 
quantity (diversifying even if someone is less qualified 
but just as dedicated). Co-operation between boards 
and presbyteries will mean such things as the boards 
giving their suggestions to the presbyteries rather than 
to the Nominating Committee and the willingness of 
presbyteries to declare their reasons for all their 
nominees when they make their submissions. In a true 
collective no one needs to hang on to power. As 
responsibilities are shared, especially with minorities, 
trust in engendered. 


DR. VAN SETERS is a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Executive Director of the 
Montreal Institute for Ministry, 
and for the past two years has been 
a member of the _ General 
Assembly’s Committee to 
Nominate, and its Chairman at the 
time of writing. 
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THE 1982 PHILADELPHIA 
CONFERENCE ON 
REFORMED, THEOLOGY 


“COME, CHANGE OUR 
WORLD!” 


April 30-May 2 
Knox Presbyterian Church 


Speakers: 
¢ Dr. John H. Gerstner — Pittsburgh, Penn. 
¢ The Rev. Eric J. Alexander — Glasgow, Scot. 
e Dr John Richard de Witt —Jackson, Miss. 
e Dr James M. Boice — Philadelphia, Penn. 


Registration Fees: 


e $25. per person 

¢ couples $40. 

¢ groups of 10 or more $20. 
e full time students $10. 


Brochure and registration form available at 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2H4 
Tel: (416) 921-8993 
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So your Minister 
may soon 
be leaving — 


William McElwain 


been a low point in morale during a meeting. 

Maybe it’s something that has slipped out 
from a spouse or the family. Maybe it’s because there 
has been such a response to your minister’s 
leadership recently that you fear your minister may 
soon be challenged to go to a larger congregation 
with greater opportunities. Maybe things are not 
going so well and some people are laying all the 
blame on your minister. 

Everything would be different of course, if 
Presbyterian ministers were moved automatically at 
the end of a certain number of years. You would be 
expecting it and so would your minister. It would be 
different if some church official or judicatory were 
totally responsible, but in our system the minister, at 
some point, indicates readiness to relocate or makes 
enquiry about a vacant charge or _ responds 
favourably or unfavourably to an overture from a 
Vacancy Committee. Of course, God is also in the 
whole matter, by his Spirit working in human hearts 
to call and persuade. But how does that really work? 

The cynic outside (or even inside) the church may 
comment that usually God seems to call ministers to 
charges with higher stipends. Actually, there are 
quite a few exceptions, but even in the others, 
congregations with a vacant pulpit often study the 
current needs of a minister more thoroughly than 
they have for a long time. They usually conclude they 
should bump up their stipend well above the previous 
level in order to make adequate provision in the light 
of the current cost-of-living. 

A more populist view would be that ministers only 
move when things are not going well in their charge. 


M aybe it’s only been hinted at, while there’s 


‘If everyone were really behind the minister, why 


would a move even be considered? Yet Christ had to 
warn his disciples of coming rejection, and his 
ministers today are aware of the same possibility. 
Every ministry has its ups and downs, its good times 
and bad times. Only the immature minister would 
make a move in the hope of leaving behind everyone 


- with whom he felt incompatible, so as to settle where 


there would be total acceptance and support - even 
after the ‘‘honeymoon period’’ of one or two years 
following induction. 

Members of the congregation may still be left with 
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the question: Why is the minister thinking of leaving? 
A few, probably too few, will ask the question 
personally and directly, and the minister will be 
grateful. But even more will say nothing either to the 
minister or to others in the church family. Why? 


he Alban Institute in Washington has published 

fourteen case studies by Celia Hahn in a 

monograph, ‘‘The Minister is Leaving.’’ She 
cites several possible responses in congregations to a 
minister’s departure: 
1. Feelings of grief, loss and sadness: there can be a 
parish grief process similar to the stages of grief as 
outlined by Elizabeth Kubler-Ross. But just as people 
today are generally reluctant to speak about death, it 
seems hard to discuss the departure of a minister. 
2. Anxiety or fear: what will happen during the 
vacancy period which in the Presbyterian system 
seems rather extended? Why are some persons in the 
congregation able to slow down the process by trying 
to insist on their preference? If the vacancy is too 
long, will many members leave for other churches or 
just become drop-outs, leaving the congregation 
quite weakened by the time a new minister finally 
arrives? Could it even result in the inability to 
support a new minister and force consideration of 
alternatives like amalgamation with other 
congregations? 
3. Guilt and self-doubt: they may feel guilty about 
past criticism of their minister. Were they unkind in 
their remarks about how things were not going so 
well? Did they seem to put all the blame on the 
minister, instead of shouldering some of the 
responsibility themselves? Did they fail to do 
something the minister expected them to do? Was 
there a break-down in communication, with some of 
the fault theirs? 
4. Anger: why did the minister have to leave now, 
when there were so many who clearly wanted him to 
stay - or while there is still such a capital debt? Or 
among those who feel that the minister has not been 
measuring up, some anger that the departure has 
seemed so slow in coming and that some of those 
always loyal to the minister have become so 
emotional in their expression of personal ap- 
preciation. 

What can be done to deal with these various 
feelings of loss, sadness, anxiety, guilt, self-doubt 
and anger? It will not be enough simply to plan for a 
presentation with a generous gift, with all the right 
and polite things being said. Could that really be 
done honestly by those who, for various reasons, are 
grateful for the completion of the minister’s stay? 
Could it be enough for those who feel very badly 
about the minister’s departure and think that the 
whole thing could have been avoided? 

Even a well-meaning minister, knowing of the 
mixed feelings in the congregation and also of 
personal mixed feelings about leaving, may think 
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Your minister 
continued from previous page 


that an early, polite and clean break would be the 
best for all concerned. It could then be expected that 
an invitation back to an anniversary several years 
later would not be an embarrassment to anyone. But 
as Roy M. Oswald, also of the Alban Institute, 
suggests to a minister departing: 

Ask...(another person) to simply listen or to help you 

probe more deeply for the roots of your 

feelings...Remember the Lone Ranger of radioland 
long ago. He left in a cloud of dust before people could 
thank that masked man for all the wonderful things he 
had done for them. He.is the epitome of American 
stoicism. We believe that there are some serious 
liabilities to functioning that way in the parish ministry. 

It requires one to sit on some powerful feelings and 

pretend they aren’t there. 

The noted church planner, Dr. Lyle Schaller, in the 
May, 1977 issue of his Parish Paper published by 
Yokefellow Institute, prescribes at this point an ‘‘exit 
interview’’ or even a series of interviews. He suggests 
that a minister from another denomination meet first 
with the departing minister and spouse, then one 
week later with the minister and, finally, a third one 
the same week, with the spouse. Questions like these 
would be raised: 

— If you were beginning a new pastorate here next 
month, what would you place at the top of your 
priorities in scheduling your time during the first 
year? 

— What do you see as the most significant assets in 
the life of this congregation? What does this 
congregation do best? 

— What do you see as the major obstacles that keep 
this congregation from growing as it might? 

— What are the unmet needs here in this com- 
munity to which the churches should be 
responsive, but are apparently not so regarded by 
any? 

— What needs to be done to the manse before a new 
minister moves in? 

— As the spouse of the minister, what was your 
greatest frustration? 

— From your perspective as the minister’s spouse, 
what do you feel should be the congregation’s 
top priority? 

— As the minister here, what has been your greatest 
point of frustration? Is that different than it was 
a few years ago? 

— If you had one wish that you could make on 
behalf of this congregation, what would it be? 

In our Presbyterian structure these ‘‘exit in- 
terviews’’ might well be conducted by the 
Presbytery’s Chairman of Ministry Committee and 
by the Interim-Moderator, if in fact the minister’s 
resignation or call to another charge has been ap- 
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proved. Many of the responses ‘to the above 
questions will be kept confidential, but some may be © 
of considerable guidance to the Vacancy Committee 
of the congregation, according to the discretion of 
the Interim-Moderator. 

Exit interviews, reminiscences and other personal 
exchanges should take place before the minister’s last 
Sunday in the charge. The final service of worship 
will be memorable for all concerned, and should not 
be overloaded with too many things that ‘‘must be 
said,’’ either during or after the service. Above all, it 
should be a genuine act of worship, integrated with 
all the worship and common life shared by minister 
and people during the time of the pastorate. 


congregational event expressing farewell to the 

minister and family. If the people have not been 
able to express naturally their real feelings about the 
departure, all that is said at the event may be 
platitudes and sugar-coated comments. But Roy 
Oswald in his article, ‘‘Running Through the 
Thistles,’’ (published by The Alban Institute, Inc., 
1978) pleads for a meaningful and_ realistic 
celebration of the life that minister and people have 
experienced together: 

Every ministry has had its ups and downs; its good 
times and bad times. The farewell celebration needs to 
reflect the realism of this life that was shared. When 
this happens, people’s humanness is affirmed and 
celebrated. People also feel as though their sensibilities 
and integrity have not been violated at such an event. 

The farewell event then is not just an act of 
courtesy but a time for openly recognizing the break 
in the family circle of the church. There should be the 
greatest possible number of the people there, even 
those who appear rather seldom. There will be 
awareness that a chapter of congregational history is 
closing and the next one will not be quite the same. 
There will be personal emotions expressed, either 
with tears or laughter and both will be appropriate. 
And finally let both people and minister commend 
each other to the continuing care and guidance of 
God in the future, that each may serve him wherever 
they are. 


F inally, there will be some _ kind of 


MR. McELWAIN is the minister 
at Westminster Church in Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
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HRISTIAN BLIND MISSION INTERNATIONAL P.O. BOX 800 STOUFFVILLE, ONT. LOH 1L0 


le eyesight of every third blind 
rson in the world could be restored. 


ace time immemorial the blind have belonged to the poorest of 
»00r in the world. Prisoners of their dark, irreversible fate, they 
been reduced to begging on the streets. But today we know that 
Iness is curable. At least those who are blinded by cataract need 
onger remain blind, not even for a single day! 

ost of the curable blind — approximately six million — live in 
doverty-stricken countries of Asia and Africa. 98% of them live 
‘r the most miserable conditions in rural areas where no eye 
a has ever set foot before. 

order to bring help and healing to these poor, sightless people, 
I has extended its mobile eye service to all the neediest areas in 
iconomically backward countries, including India, Pakistan, and 
‘anistan. 

vet 67,000 blind men, women, and children are able to see 
i this year, thanks to a simple cataract operation which takes only 
minutes and costs us around 20 dollars. But 90% of them are 
1 too poor to ever afford such an expense. That is why they will 
y remain blind unless we are willing to help them. 


ae 
[ads 


Oh, what a joy it is 
to see again! 


fear has vanished, the pain has gone, and the darkness has disappeared. Nooria, the daughter of Afghan 


parents, and once totally blind, has been operated upon and enabled to see again. Thousands like her were 

hrough CBMI mobile eye hospitals and their Christian team who visited the Kagan valley in Pakistan. 
of thousands of curable blind are waiting to be led out of darkness into the light. All that the curable blind 
a simple cataract operation which costs only 20 dollars. If you, too, wish to give sight to one of these, please 
is report of the operation of our mobile eye clinics in one of the poorest areas of our world. 


art 
my ¥. 
ce tet ccna 
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e fate of any curable A lifetime of darkness — 3 
_blind person, like inconceivable? | 

In order to understand the problems and helplessness of peo) 
in Asia who have gone blind you must put yourself in their she 
You live in dire poverty and you have no social security. Day } 
day it becomes darker around you. Your familiar surroundin 
become blurred more and more, and the opaqueness of y 
lenses increases. You are suffering from cataract. Despair gi 
you; your hope for healing dwindles, because for miles and m: 
around there is no doctor and no dispensary which could he 
you! 4 
Then one day you hear of a hospital, of eye sugery which cou 
restore your sight in ten minutes. But the operation would ec 
money and the hospital in the big city is out of reach for you: 
physically and financially. Years in darkness are passing by; yi 
are begging on the streets for your daily bread. Then one da rt 
eye hospital on wheels comes and pitches its tents in yo 
neighbourhood . . .! 


his world! 


Day ajter day, 
36 mobile eye clinics help and heal 


CBMI has found ways and means to help the many curable blind © Ys 
to be able to see again. Thousands of remote villages in Asia and 
Africa lie in the path of its mobile eye camps. 

CBMI is vigorously active in the border provinces of Pakistan, 
where the tents of over one million Afghan refugees line up for 
miles. CBMI workers of the Christian Hospital in Peshawar are 
actively involved in helping this medically not-cared-for mass of 
refugees. Friends of CBMI have provided them with an ambulance, 
allowing thousands of formerly blind people to have the blessed 
experience of regaining sight at our mobile eye clinic in Peshawar. 


“Eyesight on wheels” is operating i : 
the areas of greatest need | 


Peshawar, a Pakistani town near the Afghan border, is a poor pli 
simply deluged by a flood of refugees. It is unable to cope with | 
misery of these poor and homeless people. Peshawar is one of the 
CBMI bridgeheads in Pakistan. Dr. Anwar Ujager, an eye su 


director of the 86-bed Mission Hospital in Peshawar, is on the fo; 


. 


week after week, with his mobile eye clinic, providing help 
remote refugee camps. 2 
Week after week, the number of blind successfully operated uf 
is steadily growing. After the tragic experience of living in dark 
it is hardly possible to describe their joy of being able to see 
All suffered from cataract, an opaqueness of the lens. Removi 
cataract is not a difficult feat for an eye surgeon, but for the p 
Afghan refugees who lost all their belongings, it seems a mirac 
someone would find his way to their camp, and heal them wit 
any cost, saying: “Jesus would have done this for you, too!” — 


Even yet they are 
blind, but soon they 
will see! 


q 


A lifetime in darkness — 
without hope? 


This Afghan grandfather, beaming with joy, is one of the many 
refugees whose sight has been restored by CBMI during the last few 
months, after many years of blindness. Now he stands there grinning 
away, his eyes glowing with the joy of seeing again. Filled with 
gratitude he affirms that the rest of his life should now truly belong 
‘to God. An abundantly happy man who has seen the light, 
physically as well as spiritually. 
_ Millions of sightless people who are an unnecessary burden to the 
"society could earn their livelihood and need not beg anymore. They 
could, if we do not close our eyes. That is why CBMI must get more 
-mobile eye hospitals on the road. They represent the last hope for 
ens of thousands of blind people in the poverty-stricken areas of the 
Third World — the hope of being able to see again! 


Every blind | 
person cured, 
e this one, 
proves it is 
worth the 
effort. 


For every blind person we heal, 
30 blind people are still waiting to 


see again! 

In the last 12 months CBMI’s campaign “Sight for Curable Blind” 
restored the eyesight of over 67,000 blind people through a simple 
cataract operation. In this same year nearly 1.5 million people in 
danger of losing their eyesight were provided with sight-saving. 
medicine in our mobile eye camps. By means of sight-saving 
operations, blindness of more than 63,000 people was prevented in 
the nick of time. 

While continuing this ministry we are acutely aware of the fact 
that for every blind person whose sight is restored, there are at least 
30 people in desperate need, still waiting. Their sight, too, can be 
restored like the sight of this blind child in an Afghan refugee camp. 


So that they can trust their eyes 
again! 


Almost daily you hear of famines, plight of refugees, natural 
disasters, and all kinds of calamities. Often you are deeply moved to 
do something about helping here and there. But soon your good 
intentions sink into oblivion. Perhaps you think your donation is 
too small and doubt that a few dollars can do any good! 

In this report, too, you have come face to face with misery and 
hopelessness. But you have seen how effectively help can be 
tendered, for example, in Afghan refugee camps through the CBMI 
campaign of ‘‘Sight for Curable Blind.’’ Would the encouraging 
fact of being able to restore the sight of a fellow human being be 
worth 20 dollars to you? 

Look at the little blind boy in this picture. He does not know yet 
what it means to live a beggar’s life. Give him back his sight, please! 
Eyesight is priceless and yet it costs only 20 dollars! In gratitude for 
your own eyesight put the ‘‘Sight for Curable Blind” campaign on 

your list of gifts. 


rae eT ed Ce ‘i 
Over 50 cataract operations are pe med 
daily — often with the help of a flashlight 


Dr. Anwar Ujager, married, with three children, is a Christian. With CBM 
help he studied in England for his diploma in ophthalmology, ten years ago. 
the only eye doctor for over 20,000 blind people in his district, he could hay 
become a rich man. But he treats eye patients and operates upon the curabl 
blind free of cost. In return, CBMI pays him a modest salary. ; 

A team of four to six people work with CBMI’s mobile eye hospital fro 
Peshawar. Besides the surgeon, two nurses, and an evangelist, there are 2 
voluntary helpers who, through their ministry, want to witness to the love of 
God and His saving grace which they have personally experienced. A high 
degree of concentration and effort is demanded of all of them. 

Many times the working hours last from sunrise to sunset. Quite often surg 
is performed with the help of a flashlight when there is no electricity. Most of the 
time 50 to 80 eye operations are performed in a single day. s, 


Next morning, Dr. Ujager, with his mobile eye clinic, drivesontothenext Soon th. 
eye camp. Seven days later he will return to the first camp. pes ec 

To many patients these seven days of waiting after the surgery seem like an 
eternity. They are hopeful, yet anxious. But once the bandages are removed _ 
and the glasses distributed, there is indescribable joy. And there are touching 
scenes. Blind men and women who were a burden to others for many years 
jubilantly throw their sticks up into the air. They are able to move about _ 
without any help now, and soon they will be ready to resume their normal _ 
daily life. aoe : ee ee 

You must see these scenes with your own eyes in order to enter into the © 
feelings of these happy people when their eyes are opened. Released from the 
shackles of blindness, they suddenly experience the bursting of light into their — 
dark lives. Their sheer joy turns into astonishment, and their astonishment: 
turns into curiosity. They want to learn about the God their helpersserve. For 
the first time, they learn through this Christian team about the Father in _ 
Heaven who loves them, and who offers them salvation through Jesus, the __ 
‘Light of the World.’ | 


The first prayer Even after a hard day’s work in the eye camp there is always time 


e worship when the Gospel is preached to the sick and the cured, the 
of thanksgiving a relatives and friends, and to all the residents of the refugee camp. Mont 


for sia after month, the number of those who witness gratefully about th 
but ny spiritual experiences is growing. “God has not only removed the light- 


not the last! dimming cataract from our eyes, but he has also removed the cataract of : 
e = a ae a from our hearts which had darkened our whole life,” they affirm. Thi 


following thank-you-letter is a good example: ; 

“Dear CBMI helpers: My name is Hassan. I was blind for ten years an 
unable to work. I was very much disappointed in my life. I am endless 
grateful to you for your help in enabling me to see again. I am also fill 
with deep gratitude toward those Christians who sent you to us so that y 
may release people like me from despair and hopelessness. Daily I pray 
you that you may be granted the strength ro save more people like mys 
who still live in utter darkness.”” This letter was written by an Afgha 
refugee, whose sight was restored together with many fellow refuge 
clinic held under the “Sight for Curable Blind” campaign. 
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TODAY, CBMI helpers maintain nearly 550 projects in 82 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The remarkable 
growth of the Christian Blind Mission International during its 
fight for light and truth has resulted in the establishment, 
from Southeast Asia to West Africa, of more than 100 homes 
and schools for the handicapped. CBMI maintains extensive 
blindness prevention programs in East Africa, far-reaching 
programs for restoring eyesight in South and Central Asia, and 
emergency aid programs in Bangladesh and drought-stricken 
areas of North Africa. 

The worldwide ministry of Christian Blind Mission 
International is made possible by voluntary gifts of many 
thousands of individuals who are Christians from many 
denominations in North America and Europe. It will continue 
to depend on the generosity of its friends and supporters. 
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Live 


Fred Cromey 


couraging news that The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada has made gratifying progress in the 
matter of caring for its ministers and their spouses, 
who, upon reaching the age of retirement, require 
assistance in financing a place to live. 

As evidence of this progress, my wife and I, having 
reached this phase of our lives, have a place to live. A 
year or SO ago, we were more than a little scared to 
look ahead to the time when we would have to face 
the bleak prospect of financing a place of retirement 
on a church pension (based on 24 years service with 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) plus available 
government aids. 

**A little scared’’ doesn’t correctly describe the 
feeling: all through the years, we have been sustained 
by the assurance that, as we had committed our lives 
totally to his service, it was reasonable to be assured 
that when it was time to retire God would continue to 
provide for our needs. 

I am in my 68th year. I retired from the active 
ministry on Ist September, 1981. To prepare for this 
inevitable step, many enquiries had to be made. 
Among these, I contacted the General Manager of 
the Presbyterian Church Building Corporation, Dr. 
Robert MacMillan, who was most understanding and 
helpful. Our choice of location for residence was 
Cambridge (Galt) or Guelph, that being the general 
area in which we settled upon arrival in Canada. 
There just ‘happened’ to be a condominium apart- 
ment for sale in Guelph at a very reasonable price by 


AB he reason for this article is to share the en- 


today’s standards and, in the wisdom of the Building ° 


Corporation, the purchase was made and a rental 
figure commensurate with our income was worked 
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out. Today we are settled in our retirement abode. 

So far as I understand it, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, while struggling over the years with the 
need to provide some assistance for occupants of the 
Manse coming to the age of retirement, studied the 
possibility of erecting an apartment building in a 
central location, e.g. Toronto, which would be 
available for their use. The concept was turned 
down, principally for the reason that it would be 
unrealistic to expect them to be happy in retirement 
so far from their fields of service, or from family 
members, and possibly for other reasons as well. 

Then another approach to the problem was 
examined...the idea of considering each case as the 
need arose. This involved a careful study of the 
proposed location, the desired accommodation, and 
the re-sale potential. This idea has been put to the test 
and as a result the hearts of several ministers and 
their wives have been gladdened. Empty manses are 
being used, some houses, and one apartment all in 
desired locations, have been purchased. The oc- 
cupants of each of these pay a reasonable rent, 
negotiated with the Building Corporation. In the 
event that the accommodation is no longer required, 
the property can be sold and the proceeds made 
available for a similar useful purpose. The one 
apartment referred to above is the one which we 
occupy and which we are enjoying very much. 

The progress outlined has been made possible 
through the foresight of concerned persons who have 
made donations, large and small, during their 
lifetimes and who have made generous provision for 
the future in the form of bequests. It has also come 
about through donations given by congregations to 
the funds of the Presbyterian Church Building 
Corporation of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
for this specific purpose. The Corporation, in turn, 
has been enabled to act with wisdom, understanding 
and feeling. 

At the time of writing, Dr. MacMillan shared the 
following couple of items of information with regard 
to the retirement plan outlined above: (1) that eight 
settlements have been satisfactorily completed; and 


(2) in order that this most worthwhile undertaking 


may continue, the foresight and generosity of 
concerned people is urgently needed, the figure 
quoted being $300,000. 

Two new retirees deeply appreciate God’s loving, 
tender mercies and are most grateful to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for every con- 
sideration and encouragement through the past years 
and for this latest evidence of real concern for ser- 
vants of the church in ensuring a place to live in 
retirement serenity. 


THE REV. FRED CROMEY and his wife, MOLLY, served the 
congregations of Knox Church, Norwich, and Bookton 
Presbyterian, in the Presbytery of Paris, prior to retirement. 
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The chips are coming 


continued from page 3 


to the machine. The casualness, the informality that 
had been there previously was no longer there. The last 
three or four years on the job were horrible. The 
computer had arrived. (Studs Terkel, Working, page 
49) 


solation David F. Stevens in a recent 
| erie in Computerworld claims that, ironically 

enough, isolation is one of the consequences of the 
large-scale introduction of microcomputers. He 
insists that face-to-face communication with other 
people is an essential ingredient of life, while the 
micro-computer is able to bring total isolation within 
the reach of anyone who wants it. Why would 
anyone choose such isolation? Stevens fears that 
people may choose it for their own safety, or 
presumed safety. He writes: 

To meet people face to face is to risk involvement, 
and involvement is certain to result in pain. Most 
people will willingly eschew the possible joys of direct 
contact in order to escape the certain pain. And as face- 
to-face meetings become more rare, people will forget 
how to conduct them, the pain will become sharper and 
more certain and the withdrawals more prolonged. As 
might be expected, the computer folk will lead the way. 
The home terminal is the first step of the great shift 
away from the office and into the home. As computer- 
powered toys become ever more seductive there will be 
ever less reason for unfiltered interpersonal com- 
munication. 

Certain limits should be placed on the application 
of the new technology for the sake of human 
freedom and responsibility. Unfortunately, some of 
the scientists most enthusiastic about its potential 
show no such restraint. They dream about the 
possibility of duplicating human intelligence via the 
new generation of thinking machines. Isaac Asimov, 
when asked whether humans will be replaced by 
computers stated: ‘‘Why not? Consider the manner 
in which (humans) have brought extinction to other 
life forms; unbalanced the ecological relationships of 
those species that still remain; destroyed the soil; 
polluted the water and the air; introduced poisons 
and dangers the planet has never yet seen.’’ He stated 
that his fear is that computers will not replace man 
soon enough, ‘‘before homo sapiens succeeds in 
destroying itself and much of the planet as well.’’ 

A similar attitude is present in the scientist who 
stated: 

Many psychologists have come to take for granted in 
recent years ... that man and computers are merely two 
different species of a more abstract genus called ‘in- 
formation processing systems.’ The concepts that 
describe abstract information processing systems must, 
perforce, describe any particular examples of such 
systems. 
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he Need for Wisdom Fortunately not 
Af all scientists are thus minded. Joseph 

Weizenbaum has warned against a purely 
technical approach to computers. He insists that the 
issues are not technological or mathematical but that 
they are in the first place ethical. The decisive issue is 
not what can be done but what ought to be done. 
Weizenbaum writes: ‘‘What emerges as the most 
elementary insight is that, since we do not now have 
any ways of making computers wise, we ought not 
now to give computers tasks that demand wisdom.’’ 
(His book Computer Power and Human Reason: 
From Judgment to Calculation published by W.H. 
Freeman and Company, San Francisco, 1976, is an 
excellent source of information on this subject.) 

There are of course a host of other ramifications to 
the information revolution that is descending on us 
with lightning speed. The potential for abuse through 
fraud and manipulation is immense. Furthermore, a 
society so dependent on a complex system of 
telecommunication is very vulnerable to terrorism 
and sabotage. It is not easy to know exactly in which 
ways computers can be used for the good. This will 
require an awareness of the limits of technology. 
Such awareness is dependent on people’s beliefs 
about the meaning of life and the purpose of work. 
At bottom the questions surrounding the new in- 
formation revolution are religious and philosophical. 
The right insight requires wisdom, and wisdom 
begins with the fear of the Lord. 

In developing a critical attitude toward the 
computer revolution, one can easily become 
despondent and be overwhelmed by a sense of 
futility. What can we do anyway? Are we not 
inexorably drifting into a society in which technology 
will be supreme? But Christians are called to live by 
faith and with a sense of victory, because Christ is 
Lord. Even if we are not able to bring about any 
drastic redirection, we are in the first place called to 
be witnesses of the truth. That requires insight into 
the significant influences of our time. We need to 
think through the implications of the revolution 
triggered by the new generation of computers. We 
also should do everything possible to redirect this 
development in keeping with the norms of steward- 
ship and justice. In our personal and family lives we 
can still exercise many choices. They may be small 
steps, but they will be important if we walk by faith 
in the knowledge that our works in the Lord are not 
in vain. 


MR. HARRY ANTONIDES is the 
Research Director of the Christian 
Labour Association of Canada. 
This article is reprinted with 
permission from THE GUIDE, the 
official publication of the CLAC. 
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Why do ministers preach on the 
topic of ‘‘The Saints’’ at 
Halloween and usually ignore 
Pentecost? 

I can’t be sure that they do. 
Obviously your pastor does. In 
that case it is fair to ask him why. 
To use ‘‘All Saints Day’? as a 
vehicle to rejoice in the past 
witness of ‘‘all the saints who from 
their labours rest’’ is a wonderful 
thing. All Christians are ‘‘saints’’ 
by definition, if we understand the 
word to mean those who are set 
apart to serve in Christ’s name (see 
Paul’s frequent references to ‘‘the 
saints’’ in the opening verses of his 
letters). I delight in the fact that we 
may have fellowship in Christ with 
all those who have gone before us 
in the faith. It is regrettable, 
however, if the festival of Pen- 
tecost, when the Spirit was poured 
out on the Church, is ignored in 
our worship services. After all, 
there would be no ‘“‘saints’’ if it 
were not for the power of God’s 
Holy Spirit. 


I have always heard the ex- 
pression ‘‘Ten lost tribes of Israel’’ 
but in counting them recently, I 
can list only nine tribes in the 
northern kingdom which were 
‘‘lost.’’ How many do you count? 

I found the question to be as 
complicated as you discovered it to 
be in your research. Suffice it to 
say that, according to the sources I 
consulted, I would have to agree 
with you that the scriptural 
evidence is by no means clear-cut. 
Ten tribes are mentioned in Judges 
5, whereas Moses expresses a 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


blessing on eleven (Deuteronomy 
33). In Genesis 49 twelve are 
mentioned. In later history the 
major tribe of Judah in the south 
absorbed the tribe of Benjamin 
and probably also Simeon, which 
leaves only nine to the north. The 
northern tribes disappeared from 
view and were assimilated into the 
ancient world, a statement which 
will be hotly contested by those 
who believe the so-called ‘‘ten lost 
tribes’? maintained their identity 
and can be recognized today in 
such forms as, for instance, the 
British nation or the North 
American Indians. Perhaps a 
professor in one of our Colleges 
can help us both in our counting! 
When all is said and done, 
however, I am sure you would 
agree with me that to study 
Scripture as the revelation of 
God’s nature and will is far more 
important than to try to harmonize 
all apparent discrepancies. 


We have just called an 
‘‘Associate Minister.’’ What is the 
proper way to introduce him? Do 
we simply introduce him as ‘‘our 
Associate Minister’’? 

If I were ever to be called on to 
be an ‘‘Associate Minister’’ I 
would be happy to be introduced 
in that fashion. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
bl 
* 
y 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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REVIEWS — Fim 


ON GOLDEN POND 
Directed by Mark . Rydell; 
produced by Bruce Gilbert. 


In a time of multi-million dollar 
production budgets and dazzling 
special effects, On Golden Pond is 
a simple movie with a_ simple 
message: life, no matter how little 
of it one may have left, is 
nevertheless worth living. This is 
hardly a novel thought and On 
Golden Pond certainly has its 
share of sentimentality and cliché. 
However, what lifts it above the 
mundane and gives it freshness and 
validity is a screenplay by Ernest 
Thompson (based on his own 
Broadway play) that is both 
touching and comic, and mar- 
vellous performances from Henry 
Fonda and Katherine Hepburn, 
acting together, surprisingly for 
the first time. 

Fonda and Hepburn portray 
Norman and Ethel Thayer 
(‘‘Thounds like I’m 
doesn’t it,’’? Norman remarks), a 
couple who have grown old 
together through nearly fifty years 


of marriage and whose affection | 


for each other is wonderfully 
obvious. As the film begins, they 
are making their annual return to 
their summer home, a beautiful 
spot where wild flowers stir in a 
soft breeze and the water shim- 
mers... well... ‘golden’ in the 
sunlight. There is not a trace of 
Bill and the boys and their beer. As 
the Thayers approach their front 
door, a loon’s distant, yet com- 
forting, cry is heard. Ethel is 
delighted and feels the loons, 
companions over the years, are 
welcoming them back. Norman 
claims not to hear a thing and this 
is our first indication that all may 
not be quite as tranquil as the 
setting with the couple. 

Norman is about to turn eighty 
and has become, understandably, 
preoccupied with death. ‘‘Don’t 
you have anything else to think 
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.themselves as a 


lisping, 


about?’’ his wife asks in 
exasperation. ‘‘Nothing quite as 
interesting,’’ he _ replies. He 
rebukes Ethel for referring to 
middle-aged 
couple. ‘‘People don’t live to be 
one hundred and fifty,’’ he 
reminds her. His conversation is 
rife with references to his age and 
the crusty humour in many of his 
remarks (e.g. ‘‘Think I’ll start a 
new book - better make it a novella 
or a Reader’s Digest’’) does not 
hide Norman’s genuine distress 
and feeling of hopelessness. 


Soon we learn there is a third 


Thayer (try saying that fast ten 
times), a daughter, Chelsea (played 
by Fonda’s own daughter, Jane), 
and when Norman is told that she 


is coming for his birthday, he — 


seems far from overjoyed. His 
relationship with her is obviously 
strained and her visits, rare oc- 
currences. She, apparently, has 
always been denied any outward 
signs of her father’s love and feels 
he would have been much happier 
with a son. ‘‘I never really grew up 
on Golden Pond,’’ she tells her 
mother. In the film’s silliest 
moment, she gains Norman’s 
visible admiration by executing a 
back flip off the raft, something 
she never had the courage to at- 
tempt as a young girl. 

Chelsea, who is divorced, brings 
her boyfriend Bill, a California 
dentist, also divorced, and his son, 
Billy, along with her. While Bill 
senior (Dabney Coleman) tries 
nervously to ingratiate himself 
with the Thayers (telling them their 
cottage has a ‘‘lovely rusticity’’), 
Bill junior (Doug McKeon) does 
not bother to hide his discontent at 
being there and marvels only at the 


fact that there is indoor plumbing. | 


Chelsea and Bill want to leave Billy 
with Norman and Ethel while they 
go to Brussels for a month. Billy 
feels ill-used and resents being 


dumped with two old ‘‘turkeys’”’ — 


who don’t really want him. 


But it is Billy’s presence that 
eventually draws Norman out of 
his moodiness and opens his eyes 
to the notion that he is still useful 
and that there are people who still 
need him. Their fishing excursions 
together, at first tense and cold, 
become a treasured event by the 
film’s end. Billy realizes that 


’ people do care for him and that he 


is worthy of their attention. 
McKeon is a very accomplished 


young actor and does an excellent 


job of capturing Billy, both as the 
tough-speaking, know-it-all, 
thirteen year old we first meet and 
as the decent, average adolescent 
that he becomes. 

Mark Rydell, whose previous 
movies include The Cowboys, 
Harry and Walter Go to New York 
and The Reivers, directs the film 
with sensitivity and intelligence. 

On Golden Pond’s real gem 
however, is the interplay between 
Fonda and Hepburn. There are 
times when you find yourself 
making one of those little gestures 
that are supposed to look like 
you’re scratching an itch or 
something when in fact you are 
wiping away a tear. For Fonda, it 
is arole that might finally gain him 
an Academy Award, after a long 
and illustrious career. To be sure, 
he is given the film’s best lines but 
it is his delivery as much as the 
actual words he speaks that elicits 
our laughter and our sympathy. 

In the closing moments of On 
Golden Pond, the company 
departed, Norman and Ethel go 
down to the water, and there are 
offered a final look at their 
friends, the loons. There are only 
two of them swimming by and 
Norman suggests that the ‘‘babies 
are all grown up and moved to Los 
Angeles or someplace.’’ It is, to 
borrow a phrase from Richard 
Schickel, ‘‘a kind of generational 
epitaph, weary but accepting’’. ~ 

Tom Dickey 
O 
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Reviews — Music 


Bruce Cockburn: 
No innocent bystanders 


“INNER CITY FRONT”’’ 
- True North Records TN-47 


This is definitely not an album 
about some beauteous fields over 
some misty hills where Christians 
go when they die. Inner City 
Front, Bruce Cockburn’s twelfth 
album in as many years, is a hard- 
hitting dive into the seamy un- 
derside of the eighties. As the 
numbers of the alienated, the 
forsaken, and the morally 
dispossessed grow, so does the 
temptation to retreat to those 
beauteous fields. Cockburn resists 
the temptation. He confronts the 
issues of life head-on, with 
humanity and faith. 

For a Christian like Cockburn, 
this is a frighteningly courageous 
action. The author of sweet and 
sentimental ballads like ‘‘All the 
Diamonds”? and ‘‘Festival of 
Friends’’ is transformed into 
Dante’s Virgil, leading us on a tour 
of “the “inferno, ‘risking 
disillusionment and pessimism, but 
coming out a winner because of his 
faith. One tends to fear for that 
faith while listening to Inner City 
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Front: you are amazed, and 
delighted that Cockburn has kept 
his, for it shines hopefully on the 
despair he illuminates. 

In this sense, Cockburn remains 
the exceptional Christian 
singer/songwriter. While 
characterizing himself as a con- 
servative theologically, he has 
retained compassion and sympathy 
with the very people most other 
conservative Christian performers 
consider to be nothing more than 
prime conversion fodder. Unlike 
groups such as Found Free, 
Legacy, or even Bob _ Dylan, 
Cockburn does not see himself as 
an evangelist. He sings about ‘‘the 
numb and confused, the battered 
and bruised’’ because he cares for 
them as real individuals; because 
he sees the vestiges of God’s image 
in them, ‘‘in spite of themselves, 
graceful as these raindrops.’’ The 
emptiness of the world remains 
empty, but it is enclosed by God, 
its writhings in anguish cradled by 
his hands. 

Cockburn’s music pulsates with 
the energy and intensity of this 
confrontation between hope and 
despair. And his lyrics (often 
compared favourably to T.S. 
Eliot’s poetry) continue in the vein 
of the elegant realism he used so 
effectively in ‘‘Tokyo’’: ‘‘I watch 
the confusion of friends/all numb 
with love/moving like stray dogs 
to the anthem of  night-long 
conversations/of pulsating 
rhythms and random _ voltage 
voices...”’ Loneliness and 
desolation vibrate through his 
lyrics like metal, even through the 
songs which one assumes were 
intended to be ‘‘upbeat.’’ ‘‘Wanna 
Go Walkin’,’’ for example, refers 
to the ‘‘movie of the world,’’ the 
unreal reality of melodrama and 
tragedy. 

It is this melodrama of personal 
ruin and discomfort that prevents 
Cockburn’s political songs from 
becoming mere slogans. ‘‘Justice’’ 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


ey 
A 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev.William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O CHARLOTTETOWN 
March 10- 11 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 

O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 
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Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 
Church or Org. 


MASSANETTA 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 


Continuing Education 


August 1-15, 1982 


Dr. ELIZABETH 
ACHTEMEIER, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. MYRON AUBSGURGER, 
Washington, DC 
Dr. PETER BRODIE, 
Alloa, Scotland 
Dr. C.K. BARRETT, 
Durham, England 
Dr. SAMUEL CALIAN, 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Dr. ERNEST CAMPBELL, 
New York, NY 
Prof. JOHN CHAPPEL, 
Reno, Nevada 
Dr. WALLACE CHAPPELL, 
Charlotte, NC 
Dr. GEORGE DOCHERTY, 
St. Andrews, Scotland 
Bishop KENNETH 
GOODSON, 

Duke Divinity School 
Dr. NORMAN HOPE, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Dr. JOHN KILLINGER, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Dr. BRYANT KIRKLAND, 
New York, NY 
Dr. MURDO MACDONALD, 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Dr. IAN PITT-WATSON, 
Pasadena, CA 
Dr. ERIK ROUTLEY, 
Princeton, NJ 
Dr. JAMES SANDERS, 
Claremont, CA 
Dr. FRED SPEAKMAN, 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Dr. HAGEN STAACK, 
Allentown, PA 
Dr. JEFFREY WAMPLER, 
Concord, NC 


For further information write: 
Massanetta Springs, 
POB 1286, Harrisonburg 
Virginia 22801 USA 
Call: 703/434-3829 
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Reviews — Music 


continued from previous page 


drives oppression into the faces 
and hearts of the humans affected 
by fascism and fanaticism: “‘Can 
you tell me how much bleeding/ it 
takes to fill a word with 
meaning...’? Cockburn’s ground 
for hope in the face of terrorism is 
indicated in the oblique reference 
to faith: ‘‘Got to search the silence 
of the soul’s wild places/for a 
voice that can cross the spaces...”’ 
Typically, he condemns the evils 
done ‘‘in the name of Jesus’’ along 
with those done in the names of 
Buddha, Islam, man, and race. 

This concern for the world is the 
focus and inspiration for one of 
the most interesting songs on /nner 
City Front. ‘‘Broken Wheel’’ is a 
cosmic vision of justice and mercy. 
The universe, created whole and 
perfect by God, is torn and 
wounded by man. Like a wheel, 
one dent in the outer surface af- 
fects the performance of 
everything. In a similar way, 
society is affected by the in- 
difference of every single member: 
‘‘No adult of sound mind/can be 
an innocent bystander/trial comes 
before truth’s revealed...’ And we 
will be judged by ‘“‘the children of 
our slaves.’’ 

Inner City Front, at its heart, is 
a challenge not only to the social 
and economic structures that, 
deliberately or not, cause op- 
pression. It is also a provocative 
challenge to our own sense of 
insularity and complacency. It is 
very easy and very tempting, in the 
face of all the misery in the world, 
to retreat into our relatively 
comfortable homes, churches, and 
communities, and make occasional 
donations to relief organizations. 
Cockburn demands that we feel 
more, and care more for the 
victims and outcasts of our society. 
His music has the power to convey 


his own sense of love for even ‘‘the 


least of these.’’ Like Christ did two 
thousand years ago, Cockburn has 
found that his faith is most 
relevant to himself when it is 
relevant to those most in need of it. 

Inner City Front poses another 
problem: does intelligence make 
good music? 

In this instance, the debate is 
simplified by Cockburn’s sheer 
over-powering talent. Musically 
and lyrically, Inner City Front is, 
by any standard, one of the best 
albums of 1981. And though its 
message seems heavy and complex, 
Cockburn has the talent to express 
his vision in beautiful imagery and 
music - the kind of music that 
takes time to appreciate (as almost 
all good music does) but becomes 
even more forceful and interesting 
after repeated listenings. 

Certainly it is easier to ap- 
preciate and enjoy ‘‘nice’’ music 
about love and broken hearts. It is 
even easier to appreciate com- 
mercial rock, like Escape by 
Journey, than it is to enjoy /nner 
City Front the first couple of times 
you hear it (with the exception of 
“Wanna go Walkin’,’’ which 
should grab your attention right 
away). And I am firmly opposed to 
any ideas about listening to a 
certain record purely out of a sense 
of duty. 

But I’m all for anyone who 
wants to take the time to try out a 
lasting musical treasure, available 
among the racks of momentary 
pop pleasures at your record store. 
Bruce Cockburn is relevant, in- 
teresting, provocative, inventive, 
and he is a Christian. He’s proof 
that faith and talent go well 
together. 

Bill Van Dyk 


Mr. VAN DYK is a free-lance reviewer. 


from Chatham, Ont. 
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Your comments on articles in 
The Record 
are always welcome. 
Feel free to write. 
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THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 

by Sally Magnusson. 

Published by Quartet Books, 1981. 
Price: Two pounds, 50 pence 
sterling, plus postage. 

Not available in Canada: order 
from Quartet Books, 27-29 
Goodge Street, London, England, 
WIP 1FD. 


The film Chariots of Fire is a 
marvellous piece of nostalgia for a 
Britain which is no more. The plot 
turns on Britain’s triumph at the 
1924 Paris Olympics, where their 
team won the men’s 100, 400 and 
800 metres. That triumph is 
remembered and savoured in slow 
motion, but there is also a sense of 
lost greatness that permeates the 
film, a nostalgia about the sort of 
person who comprised that 
Olympic team... especially Eric 
Liddel, the ‘flying Scotsman,’ who 
is the subject of Ms. Magnusson’s 
well-written biography. 

Eric Liddel became famous 
during the 1924 Olympics for 
refusing to run in the 100 metre 
heats - an event he was favoured to 
win - because they were scheduled 
on a Sunday. Running instead in 
the 400 metres, he set a world 
record and became a national 
hero. But rather than stay in 
Scotland to enjoy the public 
displays of adulation that befell 
him, he left the following year for 
China as a missionary, where he 
died in a Japanese prisoner-of-war 
camp 20 years later. 

Ms. Magnusson’s biography is a 
study in heroism - heroism which 
could turn away from obvious 
expediency and do the unexpected. 
Liddel was a science teacher by 
training and after the Olympic 
Games could have taught in any 
one of the prestigious schools in 
Britain. Instead, he chose to go to 
a small mission school in China 
and during the Sino-Japanese war 
to work as a minister at the 
hospital at Siaochange. Eric Liddel 
exemplified a kind of Boy’s Own 


¢ 
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Annual heroism that could throw 
away an Olympic medal for a 
matter of principle (a principle he 
later compromised in the interests 
of keeping peace in the prisoner- 
of-war camp). 

The author says that she began 
work on the book by looking for 
the clay feet which 20th century 
biographers have usually found 
beneath 19th century muscular 
Christians. She didn’t find them. 
As she researched the book and 
contacted people who’ knew 
Liddel, she found their reports 
amazingly consistent - all of them 
fulsome in their praise. Liddel was 
a man whose simple faith and 
spirituality made a deep and 
lasting impression on everyone he 
met. Even casual acquaintances 
have vivid memories of him sixty 
years later. One of the most im- 
pressive testimonies comes from 
Langdon Gilkey, who was interned 
in the same prisoner-of-war camp 
and later wrote a book about it. 
The behaviour of most of the 
people in the compound - 
especially the missionaries - he 
found difficult to respect. Eric 
Liddel was the exception and the 
closest he has ever come to meeting 
a Saint. 

The Flying Scotsman, \ike the 
film that inspired it, is a tribute to 
a man and to a heroism for which 
there is a powerful sense of 
nostalgia in- our own cynical 


decade. 


Barry Mack 
MR. MACK is an overseas missionary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
writes to us from Ibadan, Oyo State, 
Nigeria. 


THE FITZHENRY & 
WHITESIDE BOOK’ OF 
QUOTATIONS 


Edited by Robert I. Fitzhenry. 
Published by Fitzhenry & 
Whiteside Limited, 1981. 

Price: $16.95 


Available from Presbyterian 


Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


Books of quotations are ad- 
dictive but, happily, beneficial to 
one’s mental health. Few things in 
life give more satisfaction while 
exacting no penalty, other than a 
few seconds’ worth of time and the 
cost of the book itself, than 
dipping into a collection of the 
condensed wit and wisdom of the 
thinkers, writers and doers of the 
past. With this volume, one 
benefits from the flashes of insight 
of contemporary intellects as well. 

Bartlett and the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Quotations preserve 
gems from the past, most of which 
have stood the test of time, aging 
well like fine wine but occasionally 
deteriorating into irrelevant or 
pedantic vinegar. Robert Fitzhenry 
has given us a collection that 
sparkles with taste and a broadness 
of interest that makes it invaluabie 
to any speaker, preacher, or indeed 
anyone at all with an interest in the 
written word. I can’t imagine a 
literate person who would not 
enjoy this book. 

There are more than 4,000 
quotations selected simply on the 
criterion that they appealed to the 
editor....further proof, if any was 
needed, of the superiority of the 
talented individual to the com- 
mittee. The quotations are 
arranged by topic, a somewhat 
arbitrary and difficult method of 
collation, but well handled and 
complemented by a complete index 
of authors. Canadian authors are 
marked with a (Cdn.) after their 
entry — and the entries compare 
well. Let us hope that people 
notice. 

In a review of this sort, one is 
tempted to illustrate the wisdom of 
the author by quoting aphorisms 
that are in accord with the 
reviewer’s point of view or literary 
preferences. I confess that .any 
editor who includes Peter de Vries 
and Walt Kelly in his collection has 
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KNOX COLLEGE 


SUMMER PROGRAMME 
JULY 4-10 or 11-17, 1982 
Location: The Murray Estate in the 
1000 Islands (near Gananoque). 
Leaders: Prof. S.D. Walters: 


Preaching from the Jacob Stories. 
Mr. John Derksen: Church Music in 
the 20th Century. For further 
information contact: Prof. S.D. 
Walters, Knox College, 59 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2E6. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
The Registrar 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. 1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 


- daily Chapel service 
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ALBERT COLLEGE 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY 


- co-educational, Grades 7 to 13 
- small classes with supervised evening study 
- full range of athletic and cultural activities 

- indoor pool, gymnasium, tennis courts, etc.; 
excellent residential facilities 


HERE’S HELP FOR MINISTERS 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATORS 
“EXPLORING AND LIVING 
THE BIBLE WITH CHILDREN” 


Dr. Dorothy Jean Furnish 
June 11-16, 1982 


HERE’S A REMINDER ABOUT 
ACADEMIC STUDY IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
APPLICATIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 1982 
NOW BEING PROCESSED 


EWART COLLEGE 


156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M5S 2G1 


MOVING? 
see coupon 


- a committed, well qualified faculty 
- emphasis on excellence and traditional values 


For applications and information contact: 
Mr. R.B. Napier, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
Headmaster - Albert College (Dept. P) 
Belleville, Ontario, K8P 1A6 

Tel. 613-968-5726 
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won me over already. However, 
I’ll confine myself to two samples, 
chosen for admittedly personal 
reasons. 

‘‘An editor should tell the author his 
writing is better than it is. Not a lot 
better, a little better.” 

T.S. Eliot 

“I love being a writer. What I can’t 
stand is the paperwork.’’ 

Peter de Vries 

Do yourself a favour: buy this 
book. I very much doubt that 
you’|l regret it. 

JRD 


FUND-RAISING PROJECTS 
WITH A WORLD HUNGER 
EMPHASIS 

by Paul Longacre. 

Published by Herald Press, Kit- 
chener, Ontario, 1980. 

Price: $2.50 

Available from: Provident Book 
Store, 117 King Street West, 
Kitchener, Ontario, N2G 4MS5. 


This little book of 70 pages was 
written to help young people to 
raise money for the Mennonite 
Central Committee’s relief and 
development programme. 

It has the purpose of helping the 
needy while, at the same time, 
making us aware of our wasteful 
habits so that we might gain some 
freedom over them. It _ is 
educational as well as project 
promoting, as it describes some of 
the causes of world hunger and 
links specific projects to those 
causes. 

Some of the 


projects are 
familiar: recycling, hunger walks, 
fasting for hunger, and saving 
gasoline. Yet each of these presents 


learning opportunities. For 
example, recycling not only raises 
funds for world hunger, but also 
conserves resources and protects 
the environment. Fasting for 
hunger can save food and raise 
money, but it also gives us a 
profound psychological and 
spiritual connection with the 
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world’s hungry. 

Unusual projects, especially to 
urban dwellers, are nut gathering, 
| manure gathering and fruit drying. 
| There are others with which we all 
can identify: thrift shops, feeding 
another person, weight con- 
sciousness clubs and junk food 
surcharge. 

All of these and many more are 
linked to learning new ways of 
avoiding waste, acquiring better 
lifestyles and raising money for 
people in need. 

There are ideas here which could 
be used by young people, women’s 
groups, and indeed any group or 
any concerned individual in the 
church or community. 

(Rev.) David Murphy 
MR. MURPRHY is an Associate Secretary 
of the Board of Congregational Life 
(Stewardship). 


ACTIVATING THE PASSIVE 
CHURCH: Diagnosis and 
Treatment 

by Lyle E. Schaller. 

Published by Abingdon Press, 
1981. 

Price: $8.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8. 


Activating the Passive Church is 
Lyle Schaller’s latest annual of- 
fering in the field of church 
planning and_ congregational 
development. It is, perhaps, his 
best work to date and certainly his 
most mature. It is well worth 
reading and careful study. 

For some twenty years Schaller 
has been a man searching for an 
interpretive key to unlock and hold 
together his vast experience as a 
congregational consultant. For 
many years it was the idea of 
‘‘future orientation,”’ still later it 
was ‘‘parish planning.’’ Now he 
seems to have found this key which 
fits most congregations no matter 
what their size or geographical 
setting. In this book, the ‘‘key’’ is 
the ‘‘passive church,’’ a predic- 
table time in most congregations’ 
lives when the congregation falls 
into predictable and deadening 
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routine. 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
aspect of this work, in spite of its 
title, is that it does not, as too 
many books on congregational 
development do, fall into a 
“‘medical model’’ of diagnosis and 
treatment. The medical model 
assumes that ‘‘the patient’’ is sick 
or dysfunctional and_ this 
dysfunction is viewed as an ex- 
traordinary state of affairs. 
Therefore, in order to bring the 
patient back to a state of health, 
the practitioner prescribes a 
*‘cure’’ which, when applied to 
congregational life, often assumes 
what the underlying illness is. In 
fact, this is a basic problem with 
much ‘‘expert’’ reflection on social 
institutions today from business to 
government. But Schaller avoids 
this trap by assuming that 
congregational passivity is a 
predictable and normal aspect of 
congregational life which 
challenges a congregation to 
redefine its role and identity. 

Written for both lay and or- 
dained congregational leaders, this 
book describes the sources of 
congregational passivity and 
formulates a method for dealing 
with the problem. It follows much 
of Schaller’s earlier work in in- 
sisting on the primacy and 
necessity of planning, but 
illumines, as many of his other 
books have not, the processes 
which can help a congregation 
achieve a coherent, meaningful 
and communicable purpose 
around which to organize the 
congregational ministry. 

Schaller’s system of classifying 
congregations by their internal 
dynamics, rather than by 
geographical or _ sociological 
characteristics, is particularly 
helpful. It is obvious as well that 
Schaller’s trips north of the border 
have made him sensitive to dif- 
ferences in congregational life in 
the Canadian context. This shows 
best in his classification system 
which has particular relevance to 
ministry in Canada _ where 
congregations vary widely even 
while sharing similar geographical 
or sociological characteristics. 


congregational setting. 


Schaller’s book is one of hope; a 
hope based in practical experience 
and not theoretical elegance. He 
shows how congregations can 
make a transition from relative 
passivity to fruitful ministry. This 
is what makes the book so useful 
to congregational leaders. He helps 
leaders understand how they can 
build their ministry on 
congregational strengths rather 
than on overcoming weaknesses 
and this is, perhaps, the essence of 
church growth as our church is 
coming to understand it. Effective 
ministry is every leader’s concern 
and this book helps the leader to 
develop an understanding of what 
effective ministry might look like 
within the uniqueness of his or her 


James B. Sauer 
DR. SAUER is the Co-ordinator for the 
Committee On Church Growth to Double 
in the Eighties. 
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attempt to explain the star of 
Bethlehem in terms of man’s 
understanding instead of God’s 
glory or believe that knowledge of 
content is more important than 
those who ‘‘only believe’’ we are 
making the Word of God the 
subordinate standard of our 
church. 

Paul’s letter to the Galatians 
(1:6-10) is more relevant to the 
Presbyterian Church today than at 
any time in our history. 

This morning in my readings I 
was directed to 2 Timothy 3:5. 
Please remove my name from your 
subscription list, I no longer wish 
to receive your publication. 

Brent D. McLaren, 

Almonte, Ont. 

Ed. note: Are _ belief and un- 
derstanding mutally exclusive? 

JRD 


Bracing support 


At the Presbytery of Vancouver 
Island, at its regular meeting on 
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November 24, 1981, the Court 
wholeheartedly agreed to forward 
to you a letter of commendation 
for your excellent work as editor of 
The Presbyterian Record. What 
more can I say than, ‘‘Three 
cheers... and keep up the good 
work,”’ 
R.C. Garvin, 
Clerk, 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island. 


One more voice 


To ‘‘swell the psalm of praise,”’ 
may I add my voice to the voices of 
those who have been writing in 
recently to congratulate you on the 
excellent form and content of the 
magazine, and to wish you con- 
tinuing success in your en- 
deavours? 

(Dr.) H.B. Timothy, 
Regina, Sask. 


Advertisement 


Let 
yourself 
grow! 


Develop in discipleship and leader- 
ship for service at this evangelical 
graduate school. 


Courses: 
Master of Divinity (3 yrs.) 
Master of Theological Studies (2 yrs.) 
Certificate in Biblical Studies (1 yr.) 
Summer & Winter Intersessions 
Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


For informative calendar, write: 
Admissions Director, Dept. PR 
Ontario Theological Seminary 

25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. Canada 
M2M 4B3 
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Don’t stereotype 
the minister’s wife! 


Mrs. Di Gangi has expressed a 
worthwhile concern: that 
congregations should care for their 
minister’s wife. But perhaps we 
should go a step further and say 
that the minister’s spouse should 
be cared for as she herself desires 
to be cared for and that she should 
be recognized as an_ individual 
rather than as a ‘‘minister’s wife.”’ 

Fewer and fewer clergy spouses 
are sacrificing much-loved careers 
to follow their husbands to a 
barren wilderness church, there to 
singlehandedly rear six children on 
the minimum stipend and the 
Shorter Catechism. Today, many 
ministers’ wives pursue their own 
careers or fields of study while 
continuing to be very supportive of 
their husband’s work. 

We have been surprised and 
pleased with the understanding 

‘encouragement that Anne _ has 
received from our congregations. 
Stereotyping of the role of the 
‘‘minister’s wife’’ has come chiefly 
from other ministers — both male 
and, to our amazement, female! 

Thank you again, Mrs. Di 
Gangi, for your thought provoking 
article. 

Don and Anne McCallum, 

Largie, Ont. 

P.S. The above letter expresses our 

shared viewpoint. Don is an O.M. 

serving two congregations in 

southwestern Ontario. Anne is a 

music student at the University of 
Western Ontario. 


In reply to 
Mrs. Di Gangi 


It is sad to see that someone feels 
it necessary to say that it is a 
particular hardship to be married 
to an ordained minister. I find it 
difficult to think of any wife that is 
less forgotten than a minister’s 
wife and that in fact may be the 
only inherent problem. 

Surely the breakdown of or 
difficulties in any Christian 
marriage are the proper concern of 


the whole family of the church, 
and we must get away from the 
concept of a minister-centred 
church in this context as in every 
other aspect of a congregation’s 
life. 

As a member of a family which 
has travelled extensively in the 
employ of the church, I have 
always been most grateful for the 
ready love and support in new 
situations within the worldwide 
family of the church and find it 
difficult to identify with the 
notions of hardship and sacrifice 
expressed in ‘‘The Forgotten 
Woman.’’ Ministers and _ their 
families are seldom subject to the 
pressures of searching for scarce 
housing, of unemployment, or of 
separation while the husband has 
to work in a situation where the 
family cannot be accommodated. 
The danger may be in fact that a 
minister’s family can be too in- 
sulated from such problems which 
are common to an_ increasing 
number of working people. 

Many of the assumptions about 
the ministry which lie behind the 
article are disturbing and seem to 
rest on the idea that a congregation 
pays a minister and his family to be 
the Church on its behalf. Surely 
the minister and his family can be 
no more than people jointly 
striving with the rest of the 
congregation to follow Christ’s 
way. Being Christian does not give 
us immunity from temptation and 
sin; Christians after all can claim 
no special virtue but simply the 
knowledge of God’s loving grace 
in Christ which forgives, heals and 
renews. 


Elizabeth Crosby, 
Jonquiére, Quebec. 


Preventative 


Concern 


As the happily married wife of a 
minister, I am writing in regard to 
the article ‘‘The Forgotten 
Woman’’ by Ninette Di Gangi in | 
your January, 1982 issue of The 
Presbyterian Record. While I am 
in accord with what Mrs. Di Gangi | 
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has to say about congregational 
support and encouragement of a 
minister and his (or her) family, I 
question somewhat the statements 


| in her opening paragraph. 


The time for Assembly, Synods 


| and Presbyteries to give thought to 
| a minister’s marriage, to his fami- 
| ly’s needs, to guide - or whatever, 
| is not when a traumatic experience 


has taken place. The active con- 
cern of our ecclesiastical bodies 
should take place during the entire 
life and ministry of a fellow 
minister, and not only at the time 
of divorce or separation. 

How often does a minister’s wife 


have a pastor (other than her hus- 


band) to pray with her before 
undergoing major surgery? With 
whom does she and her husband 


| Share their discouragement, 


depressions and illnesses? How 
often do ministers pray WITH one 
another? And the preacher’s kids 
-for that is who they are in every 
community before they are John, 
Jane and Tommy like everyone 
else’s kids! It is wonderful when a 
fellow pastor takes time to visit 
your sick child, to encourage your 
troubled teenager, to call up your 
boy who is away from home for 
the first time, to show an interest 
in you as parents - just being 
parents. Yet how many manses 
face the small trivia and the major 
heartbreaks of life in isolation! 

It is one thing to ‘draft 
guidelines,’ to take steps of 
discipline - for we do need to have 
a ministry of reconciliation. 
However, first and foremost what 
we need is a ministry of preven- 
tion. 

Lucie A. Milne, 
Dorchester, Ont. 


More response 
to Mrs. Di Gangi 


I accept with thanks the in- 
Vitation to respond as a minister’s 
wife to the opinions expressed by 
Mrs. Di Gangi in her article ‘‘The 
Forgotten Woman.’’ 

I must first take issue with the 
‘proportional statement that ‘‘a 
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minister is only as effective as his 
family is supportive.’’ Logically 
speaking, this statement is known 
as a biconditional one, true only 
when both parts (in this case ef- 
fectiveness and support) are alike 
as regards truth or falsity. The 
general truth of this statement is 
shattered when we remember that 
no amount of family support will 
make effective a minister who is 
incompetent in the pulpit or in- 
sensitive to the Spirit of God. We 
must also bear in mind that there 
are single ministers who enjoy a 
most effective ministry without the 
support of spouse and children. 
Mrs. Di Gangi is in error when she 
makes such a general statement on 
the necessary conditions for ef- 
fectiveness in the ministry. 

I am not impressed by the 
sacrifices of the minister’s wife as 
Mrs. Di Gangi describes them. 
Supporting a student husband, 
relinquishing career ambitions and 
moving away from family are 
events that are a part of many 
women’s lives as their husbands 
begin careers. Women have been 
doing that for years whether or not 
their husband happens to be a 
minister. If ministers’ wives expect 
other people to find such sacrifices 
particularly significant they are 
creating sacrificial lambs with no 
redemptive purpose. When we 
need someone to appreciate our 
sacrifice we should turn to our 
husband. If his understanding and 
appreciation is not sufficient 
recognition perhaps the problem is 
our attitude to our sacrifices, not 
the church’s. 

Mrs. Di Gangi asks whether 
session insists that their minister 
take a day off plus several evenings 
to spend time with his wife and 
family. I find it difficult to believe 
that any session would expect a 
minister to work seven days a 
week. If a minister does so, 
therefore, oné can only assume 
that he wants to. Is it the session 
that is insensitive to the family’s 
needs or is it the minister? Any 
session that has to insist their 
minister spend time with his/her 
family should also insist they 
attend family counselling to 
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establish 
priorities. 

My husband and I have yet to 
start our family. My ‘‘maternal 
instincts’’ tell me, however, that if 
I want surrogate grandparents and 
parents to help me occasionally, I 
will know who I can ask. I am 
afraid that I do not want just 
anybody who offers acting in that 
capacity. Even without children I 
can name those people in my 
church to whom I could go for 
help as well as those offers which, 
to accept, would not be in the best 
interests of the children. 
Realistically speaking, any parent 
or prospective parent who can not 
do that much is out of touch with 
the church body. 

I think Mrs. Di Gangi misun- 


more satisfactory 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


derstands the purpose of grants 
and books given to the minister 
when she suggests they are ‘‘to 
keep the minister intellectually 
keen.’’ Nothing can ‘‘keep’’ you 
intellectually keen. You either are 
intellectually keen or you are not 
by virtue of your own desires and 
abilities. Study leave grants and 
books are the church’s means of 
expressing their desire to remove 
any practical hindrances in the way 
of their minister’s intellectual 
growth. It could also imply that 
they perceive a connection between 
the limits of his/her ministry and 
the amount of education and 
growth pursued. It is not at all 
clear to me why babysitting funds 
are then connected to grants and 
books in the same sentence, but the 
idea suggested is worth some 
discussion. 

If a minister’s stipend will not 


‘accommodate babysitting fees and 


this is a significant factor in the 
family social and spiritual life, it 
should be negotiated by a 
satisfactory increase in the stipend 
before the minister accepts a call. 
If the problem arises after the call 
is accepted and the family is unable 
to budget for the expense, perhaps 
a fund is a good idea. It is only 
good, however, if it is available to 
all church members who ex- 
perience the financial ‘‘pinch.’’ I 
object to the special privilege tone 
that I infer from Mrs. Di Gangi’s 
suggestion. More than just the 
minister’s spouse thinks twice 
about attending church functions 
together because of babysitting 
fees. 

In her final paragraph Mrs. Di 
Gangi states that ‘‘A stable, loving 
family relationship in the manse is 
still the best advertisement for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ!’ Again, 
the single ministers are completely 
ignored, not being capable of the 


‘““‘best advertisement.’’ But more 


importantly, such a statement puts 
an inordinate focus on life in the 


manse. People expect stable, long 
relationships in the manse, (even if 
they do not always get them). 
People must realize that there is 
nothing magical about the manse 
that makes good relationships 


‘possible. The focus must shift 


from the manse to every church 
family in their homes. An example 
of loving family relationships 
being maintained by faith in the 
Holy Trinity in the secular setting 
of the world is the ultimate ex- 
pression of living in this world but 
not being subject to its prevalent 
lifestyles. Here is the best ad- 
vertisement for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. More people live in secular 
settings than in manses. 

My final remark about the 
article concerns the title ‘‘The 
Forgotten Woman.’’ I, as a 
minister’s wife, do not view myself 
as a forgotten woman. I am in- 
sulted by the suggestion that I am. 
We are responsible for our own 
self image because we have been 
told that we are made in God’s 
image and that image can not be 
forgotten unless we first forget it. 
The only minister’s wives who are 
forgotten must first believe 
themselves to be quite forgettable. 

Ministers’ spouses come from 
every age group and from both 
sexes. They come from every era 
and every social background. Our 
needs and concerns are as different 
as we are. Perhaps there is a 
common statement to be heard 
from us. But that will only emerge 
as we are free to speak to a church 
that is seriously interested in what 
we have to Say. 

In the meantime, in the interests 
of presenting some spiritual and 
intellectual integrity let us resist the 
temptation to believe that the most 
we have on our minds are 
babysitting funds. 

Diane J. Strickland, 
Surrey, B.C. 
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Your comments on articles in 
The Record 
are always welcome. 
Feel free to write. 
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Local church and the electronic church 


The following comparison 


John Congram, minister). 


is reprinted from In 
congregational newsletter of St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. (Rev. 


1979 Income of the Electronic Church 


Jim Bakker (PTL Club) 

Jerry Falwell 

Billy Graham 

Rex Humbard 

Oral Roberts 

Pat Robertson (700 Club) 

Robert Schuller 

Jimmy Swaggert 

TOTALS 

produces: 3 


This income — 


churches, 5 schools, 1 hospital. 
Some specified mission work and 
counselling on T.V., an occasional 


Canada 
(income in millions) 
$1.2 


prime-time religious entertainment 
spectacular, some revival meetings 
around the country. 


The annual income of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1981 was 
approximately 5.5 million, 4.5 million coming from congregations. 


This income will support: 
Overseas personnel - 
Overseas students - 

Canada missions - 


Canada Special Ministries - 


36 missionaries, 5 overseas volunteers 


4 being supported by scholarships 
130 aid-receiving congregations 


institutions, 6 deaconesses, 8 


Touch, the 


hospital visitors, 6 inner city workers, 
3 in French ministry, 9 in Native 
People ministry, 53 summer students, 
1 Canada mission volunteer. 

8 superintendents of missions 

3 new congregations 

18 full and part-time university 
chaplains. 


Field workers - 
Church extension - 
Church and university - 


With a fraction of the funds of 
the electronic church in Canada 


and the U.S., The Presbyterian | 


Church in Canada supports many 
times the number of 
congregations, and social and 
health agencies around the world. 

| The newsletter points out that 
comparisons of this kind are 
difficult to make but that the most 
important factor is not to be found 
in statistics. In time of need or 
crisis the electronic preacher is not 
readily available, 
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whereas. 


members and ministers of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will answer the call for help. 

The newsletter allows that the 
Presbyterian Church is not perfect 
and gifts are not always used as 
wisely and effectively as they 
should be. Yet there is no doubt 
that stewardship dollars are put to 
better use by the Presbyterian 
Church than by the electronic 
church. 
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Presbyterian mission 
in Northwestern Canada 


In response to a growing need 
for a Presbyterian presence and 
outreach in Northwest Canada, 
Major Leslie Barclay, a recently 
retired Armed Forces chaplain, 
arrived in Yellowknife, N.W.T., in 
October of last year to begin work 
among the increasing number of 
Presbyterians living there. 

This is an unique mission serving 
an area that extends from the 
northern boundaries of the Prairie 
Provinces to the Arctic Ocean, 
roughly 1,000 miles following the 
MacKenzie Valley River System. It 
includes only two sizeable com- 
munities - Yellowknife, the capital 
of the North West Territories, with 
a population of some 13,000, and 
Inuvik, with a population of about 
4,500. The remainder of the 
inhabitants are scattered in small 
villages over the western Arctic 
area that are accessible only by air 
or river boat. Among the many 
languages spoken in the area are 
English, French, Inuit and a 
variety of Indian dialects. 

For the present, Mr. Barclay’s 
work will be confined mainly to 
the people he is able to contact in 
the towns and villages. Through 
them it is hoped he will be able to 
encourage the establishment of 
Christian and 
education. He will need con- 
siderable equipment and supplies 
for this work and all contributions 
will be most welcomed. Gifts may 
be forwarded through the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. The 
realization that there are people 
throughout the Church supporting 
this work by their prayers (and 
gifts) would be a very valuable 
asset. 

Mr. Barclay would be grateful to 
have the names and addresses of 
those in the territory who would 
appreciate his presence and in- | 
terest, and he and his wife would 
be glad to hear from anyone in- | 
terested in their efforts. His ad- 
dress is: Rev. Leslie Barclay, Box 
414, Yellowknife, N.W.T., XIA 
2N3. of 
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Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


The 98th annual meeting of the 
Synod of Manitoba and Nor- 
thwestern Ontario was held the 
weekend of Oct. 16 at First 
Church, Kenora, Ont. The Rev. 
George Vais, minister of West- 
wood Church in Winnipeg, was 
elected Moderator. 

Synod highlights included a 
panel discussion of the problems 
of alcoholism, a report concerning 
the Inter-Church Commission on 
Isolated Communities and a 
discussion of Presbyterian mission 
work among _ French-speaking 
people. Those attending the Synod 
were treated to a native meal (wild 
duck, wild rice and bannock) and a 
pow wow. There was also a tour of 
the Boise Cascade Mill. 


the Rev. Florence 
Palmer, outgoing Moderator, 
congratulates Mr. Vais. 


Pictured, 
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Preview of upcoming 
Christian Festival 


Representatives of Christian 
churches in Ottawa and _ the 
surrounding area, gathered at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, on 
Monday, Nov. 30, to hold a 
preview of the 1982 Christian 


| Festival to be held in Lansdowne 


Park, Ottawa, May 20-24. Then, it 
is expected, more than 10,000 
will attend the first 
ecumenical, bilingual and national 
religious festival to be sponsored 


by major Christian communities in 
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ACTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
1875-1950 
METHODIST YEAR BOOK 1924 
U.C.C. YEAR BOOK 1926 
LOT - $150.00 plus postage, 


or $3.00 each. 
List of Biographies of 
Presbyterians - on request 
E. Hawkes, 550 Princess Drive, 
Bathurst, 
New Brunswick, E2A 2R3. 


THANK YOU 


Canada. 

As a foretaste of events planned 
for May, those present listened to 
folk songs and spirituals by the 
Galilee Singers, handbell music by 
St. Andrew’s senior youth choir, 
and enjoyed video tapes of French 
gospel singer, John Littleton. Pat 
and Dale Spotten of the Covenant 
Players, who will appear with 
Littleton in May, presented several 
dramatic skits, each with a sharp 
social comment. Keynote speaker 
for the evening was Elisabeth J. 
Lacelle, a theologian from the 
University of Ottawa. A new, 
bilingual hymn, 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 


See page 5 for Advertising Rates: 
Classified and Display 


FOR REMEMBERING THE 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Each year Wills provide $800,000 for the Translation, 
Publication, and Distribution of the Bible. Your Will can 
place God’s Word in the waiting hands of readers who 
would otherwise not have a copy. 

CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 


(416) 757-4171 


‘*Together/Ensemble’’, written by 


Paul-André Durocher, was_in- 
troduced. 

In summing up the evening, 
Hans Daigeler, chairman of the 
inter-denominational organizing 
committee, had this to say: 

‘““‘We, the committee, have 
already achieved a considerable 
success by persuading so many 
diverse groups to come together to 
plan the Christian Festival. Now, 
‘together in hope’, we can continue 
to work enthusiastically for a great 
ecumenical celebration in May.”’ 

Oo 
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News 


continued from previous page 


Amnesty sought in 
Taiwan 


The following is translated from 
the Taiwan Church News, 
December 20 and 27, 1981. 


The Executive Committee of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan adopted a resolution to 
petition President Chiang Ching 
Kuo for a special amnesty for 
prisoners of conscience. 

At this time of the year when 
both Christmas and the Con- 
stitution Day is approaching, not 
only Christians are filled with hope 
and joy in their hearts, but the 
country is in deep thought on the 
founding spirit and principles of 
our Constitution in order to 
commemorate its adoption. The 
Executive Committee of the 
Taiwanese Presbyterian Church 
petitioned President Chiang to 
grant a special amnesty to all the 
prisoners of conscience in order to 
bring abundant hope, happiness 
and joy to a bright New Year. 

The Moderator, Rev. Ben 
Hsieh, appealed to all the people 
of every church to join in prayers 
with a united spirit for the success 
of this petition and for God’s will 
to be done in Taiwan. 
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Texts chosen for Bible 
study at WARC meeting 


Four texts have been chosen for 
Bible study at the meeting of the 
General Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches to 
be held in Ottawa, August 18-21 of 
this year. 

The study of Exodus 20: 18-21 
will be led by Allan Boesak, a 
minister of the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Sendingkerk in the 
Republic of South Africa. G.B. 
Caird, professor of exegesis at 
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Oxford University, will deal with 
Matthew 17: 1-3. Phyllis Norma 
Smyth, associate professor of 
religion and medicine at McGill 
University, will lead the study of 
Revelation 7: 9-17. James A. 
Wharton, pastor at Memorial 
Drive Church in Houston, Texas, 
will lead a study of Ezekiel 47: 1- 
12. 

The theme of the Bible study is 
‘Thine is the Kingdom, the Power 
and the Glory.’’ Five passages on 
this theme have been prepared by 
Prof. P. Pokorny of Prague and 
are to be used for advanced 
preparation for the Ottawa 
meeting. The passages were chosen 
because ‘‘not only the concluding 
words, but the whole of the Lord’s 
Prayer is a _ petition for the 
manifestation of the presence of 
God in kingship and power and 
glory.’’ This suggests that helpful 
direction might be found in ‘‘some 
of the classical biblical 
‘theophanies’ and ‘visions’ which 
are expressive of how God makes 
himself known and the interaction 
of the divine manifestation with 
the people of God, mankind and 
the whole of creation.”’ 
Presbyterian Outlook 


CCC issues statement 
on Poland 


The. following is a statement on 
the crisis in Poland issued by the 
Canadian Council of Churches. It 
was sent to Prime Minister 
Trudeau, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mark 
MacGuigan, the Polish Am- 
bassador and. various world 
ecumenical bodies. 


1. The Canadian Council of 
Churches is deeply concerned 
about the rapidly deteriorating 
situation in Poland set off by the 
imposition of martial law by 
Polish military authorities on 
December 13, 1981. We strongly 
protest the replacement of the 
civilian Government with military 
rule, the detention of Solidarity 
leaders, the arrest of many of 


Poland’s leading intellectuals, the 
termination by force of worker 
strikes and sit-ins, and the use of 
violence against many protestors. 
We deplore, in short, a flagrant 
violation of human rights in 
Poland. 

2. The Canadian Council of 
Churches supports the rights of all 
Polish citizens and groups to voice 
their opinion and to participate 
fully in the resolution of Polish 
problems. Only in this way can 
there be a process of peaceful 
change in Poland. Peaceful change 
is a viable and clearly preferable 
option to the alternative suggested 
by the Prime Minister: military 
rule on the one hand, or civil war 
and Soviet intervention on the 
other. 

3. The Canadian Council of 
Churches is opposed to military 
intervention by one country in the 
affairs of another. We strongly 


believe that the situation in Poland | 


can only be made worse by outside 
intervention. In_ particular, 
countries of both the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO should be urged to 
allow the Polish people to settle 
their own affairs without outside 
interference. 

4. Although the Canadian Council 
of Churches recognizes _ that 
assistance from Canada to Poland 
can be interpreted as support for 
military rule, we warmly support 
the Canadian Government’s 
decision to continue its 
humanitarian assistance as an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister. In 
order to avoid the danger that 
Canada’s aid to Poland be in- 
terpreted as support for military 
intervention, we urge the Canadian 
Government to channel assistance 
through non-Governmental 
organizations in Canada and in 
Poland. 

Rev. Walter McLean, M.P., 
Chairman of the Commission of 
World Concerns. 

Prof. Robert Matthews, 

Chairman of the Committee on 
International Affairs. 

Rev. Dr. Donald W. Anderson, 
General Secretary, Canadian 
Council of Churches. 
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The Presbyterian Recoil 
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Back row (left to right): Cass Whitefield, Jim Whitefield, Russell Self, Mary Self, Ruth 


Self, Kase Stagenga, Donald Mackay, Esther Mackay, Ted Stevens. Third row (left to 
right): Isabel Agar, Gordon Agar, Helen Acton, Sharon Self, Alice Self, Maryellen 
Stagenga, Nancy Howard, Eleanor Knott, Joan Fraser. Second row (left to right): Sue 
Stevens, Margaret Kennedy, Beatrice Scott, Cathie Mackay, Angus Mackay, Irene 
Stringer, Isabel Hunter, Mildred Gehman, Front row (left to right): Bill Milne, Lucie 


Milne, Danny Milne, Debbie Milne, Neil Fraser. 


Twenty missionaries plus family members representing approximately 320 years of 


service in India since 1926. 


India reunion 


1926 marked the year that Irene 
Stringer first arrived in India and 
1969 the year that Danny made his 
entrance into the Milne family. 
These two, in age spanning sixty- 
eight years, represented the most 
senior and junior of the thirty 
members of the ‘Missionary Fami- 
ly’ who attended an India Reunion 
in Toronto. 

Held in St. David’s Village on 
January 16, 1982, it was a time to 
reminisce with whose who had 
retired, whether from forty-two, 
or two years of mission service. It 
was a time to discover the present 
experiences and travels (for mis- 
sionaries never remain immobile) 
of colleagues and to meet those 
missionaries and missionary 
children who had spent various 
periods in India but whose paths 
had never crossed. Missionary 

aunties and uncles reacquainted 
themselves with the babas they 
once held. They now saw students, 
young adults in the working world, 
and married men and women with 
families of their own - three 


_ generations! 
A fine luncheon ended with 
devotions led by St. David’s 


minister, the Rev. Noel Gordon. 
There followed a picture-taking 
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Session with Ms. Mary Visser of 


The Record. At this time, Irene Str- 
inger was presented with a corsage 
in honour of her being the most 
busurg (the most senior in age and 
in arrival in India). 

A period of sharing news of old 
friends in India and the work that 
continues there then followed. We 
were reminded that of the group 
present, only Eleanor Knott would 
be returning to India. The number 
of foreign missionaries is now very 
small but we can rejoice in those of 
the struggling Indian Church who 
are carrying on an indigenous mis- 
sionary witness. 

Driving home through a promis- 
ed winter blizzard, I remarked to 
my family, ‘‘Just think, Auntie 
Irene is going to be eighty years 
old.”’ 

““Yes,’’ replied my _ husband, 
“fand she says she is planning a trip 
back to India this next year!’’ 

*““Good grief!’’ I exclaimed 
-then, ‘‘Well, why not. All our 
hearts are back there. That is what 
this Reunion was all about.”’ 

Mac and Cathy MacKay, thanks 
for making this India Reunion a 
reality. 

Lucie A. Milne 


O 
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Renewal? 


See coupon on 
page 49. 


FRENCH TEACHER 
Lambton Christian High School, located 
in Sarnia, Ontario, is seeking applications 
for a French Major for the school year 
1982-83. For further information contact 
the School at 295 Essex Street, Sarnia, 
Ontario, N7T 483 or telephone (519) 337- 
9122. 


GROUP HOME DIRECTOR 
needed for a Christian group home near 
Kenora, Ontario. A couple experienced in 
the child welfare field, preferably with an 
M.S.W., or the equivalent, to manage an 
established programme. Please send 
resume and references to: 

The Scott Mission, 502 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2H 1. 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 
Required for 18 bed residential treatment 
programme for adolescent girls. Ap- 
plicants should have academic 
background in child care or social science, 
with experience in administration and 
supervision. Experience in_ residential 
programme essential. Reply with 
curriculum vitae to: 
Miss G. Kelly, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

$0 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE requires cook and maintenance 
man. July/August. Please reply to Box 
4382, Station E, Ottawa, Ontario KIS 
5B4, 


STAFF REQUIRED for Dorothy Lake 
Presbyterian Camp, Kirkland Lake for 
Summer Season 1982 for six weeks from 
July 1, 1982 to August 9, 1982. Cook, 
Assistant Cook, Nurse and Handy 
Person. Contact Archie Simpson at Box 
278, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, P2N 3H7, 
for further particulars. 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A.,B.D., PHIL.M. 

e MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 

COUNSELLING 

e MARRIAGE PREPARATION 

e PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 

COUPLES, GROUPS 

TEL. (416) 222-3247 

WILLOWDALE, ONT. 


21 MANGO DRIVE 
M2K 2E9 


Have you sent in 
your colour slides 
for the 1983 Calendar 
on the theme 
“Life of the World”? 
Deadline is April Ist. 
(See ad in January 
Record, page 37, 
for details.) 
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DR. A. LORNE MACKAY, Moderator of the 102nd General Assembly, 
was recognized as minister emeritus of Central Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., at a special service and reception, held Dec. 13. Dr. Mackay was 
minister of Central from 1952 to 1980. He is pictured, on the right, 
receiving a scroll honouring his ‘years of faithful service and 
leadership’ from Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, his successor at 


Central. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Ross, Ont., 
honoured Mrs. A.C. (Mary) Olmstead on the occasion of her 
retirement as treasurer of their W.M.S. in Dec., 1981. Mrs. Olmstead, 
91, served as treasurer for over 50 years and is still active in the work 
of the W.M.S. and the congregation. She is pictured receiving a 
token of the congregation’s appreciation from the church’s minister, 
Rev. Linda Bell. 


MR. STANLEY GRAHAM'S 30 years of service as Sunday school! 
superintendent at West River Church, Durham, N.S., were 
recognized at a congregational dinner held in his honour. Mr. Graham: 
is also the clerk of session at West River and is a member of the 
church choir. He is pictured with Mr. Rettie Macintosh, on.the left, 
who presented a watch on behalf of the congregation, and Rev.. 
Donald MacKay, the church's minister. The rose on Mr. Graham’s. 
lapel was presented by Lorraine MacLean, a Sunday school student. 
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THE CONGREGATION of West Adelaide Church, Kerwood, Ont., 
held a dinner to honour Mrs. Mildred Wilson on the occasion of her 
retirement as church organist. Beginning in 1914, at the age of six- 
teen, Mrs. Wilson has seen thirteen ministers, three organs and three 
different hymn books during her years of service. At the dinner, she 
was presented with an inscribed gold watch, a certificate of ap- 
preciation and a bouquet of roses. Pictured at the presentation, from 
left to right, are: Rev. Charles Falconer, minister of West Adelaide, 
Mrs. Phyllis Nichols, Mr. Wilson McNab, Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Ray 
McPhail. One of the church’s young people, Lisa McAllister, has 
agreed to succeed Mrs. Wilson. 


ALTHOUGH HAVING only six members, the CGIT group of Knox 
Church, Tiverton, Ont., is very active and enthusiastic, as witnessed 
by their Vesper Service of Dec. 13, 1981. Various youth groups from 
the community were special guests at the service which featured, 
among other things, a choir consisting of former CGIT members and 
leaders. Pictured, from left to right, are: Margie Hutton, Tricia 
Stewart, Anne MacKinnon, Mrs. J.L. Smith, the group’s leader, 
Cheryl Tennyson, Linda Young and Joanne Black. The banner and 
pulpit fall in the picture were made by the group. 
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THE KIRK SESSION of Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., while in Israel 
as part of a group tour last Nov., held an unofficial meeting of session 
on the Mount of Olives. Pictured in the back row, from left to right, 
are: Mrs. Helen Willison, Rev. S.J. Stewart, minister of St. Giles, Dr. 
Allen Wright, Mr. Bill Ritchie and Dr. Margaret Higgins. Pictured in 
the front row, from left to right, are: Mr. Bruce Cameron, Mr. George 
Dunlap and Mr. Curly Galbraith. 


THE PRESBYTERY of Saint John held a dinner on Nov. 4, 1981, at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fredericton, N.B., to honour four of the 
Presbytery’s retired ministers. Seated, from left to right, are Rev. S.R. 
Jackson, retired from Knox Church, Harvey Station, Rev. R.W. Ross, 
retired from St. Paul’s, Woodstock and St. David's, Kirkland, and 
Rev. J.R. Humphreys, retired from St. Matthew's, Saint John. Not 
seen is Rev. L.E. Blaikie, retired from St. Andrew's, Moncton. Pic- 
tured standing, from left to right, are: Rev. W.J.O. Issac, missions 
superintendent of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, Rev. R.J. 
Elford, moderator of the Presbytery, and Rev. G.C. Brett, minister of 
St. Andrew’s, Fredericton. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Westminster Church, Estevan, Sask., dedicated a new church 
organ on Dec. 13, 1981. This is one of many church projects completed by the congregation 
over the past four years and attendance at Westminster has more than doubled during that 
time. The money for the organ ($9300.00) was raised in less than a month. Among those 
pictured at the dedication service are: Marilyn Shainline (seated), church organist, Graham — 
Reid (on her left), chairman of the board, Rev. Michael Tai, minister, and Bill McNicol, clerk of | 
session. 


A three-panel stained glass window 
depicting the nativity scene was 
dedicated at St. Giles Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Jan. 3, 1982, with the 
Rev. Charles Henderson officiating. 
The window is in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart H. Fleming and was un- 
veiled by Mrs. J.R. Barr, a close friend 
of Mrs. Fleming. The Ladies’ Aid of St. 
Giles provided a time of fellowship after 
the service. 


: 


THE BURNING of the mortgage on First Hungarian Church, Toronto, | 
took place on Oct. 31, 1981. Pictured, Mrs. Ida Izsak lights the | 
mortgage while, from left to right, Dr. Leslie Bertha, Rev. Edmund 
Seress, the church’s minister, Rev. |. Bertalau, Zoltan Soos and | 
Karoly Kiss look on. | 


REV. GILBERT D. SMITH was honoured on his retirement from the ' 
active ministry at a luncheon held by the congregation of Trinity | 
Church, Victoria, B.C., on Dec. 13. Several members of the | 


A QUILTED COVERALL incorporating the names and hands of all the congregation spoke feelingly of Mr. Smith’s services over the years as | 


church school children of Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C., was both minister and friend and messages from various parts of the world 
presented to Rev. and Mrs. Gilbert Smith on the occasion of Mr. were read. He is seen pictured at the luncheon with his wife and their | 
Smith’s retirement from the active ministry. son, David. i 
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STILL PREACHING in his 99th year, Dr. E.A. 
Wright is also in demand as a speaker at 
other functions. He is shown here recounting 
an anecdote at the retirement luncheon held 
for Rev. Gilbert Smith of Trinity Church, 
Victoria, B.C. 


THE CONGREGATION of Langley Church, 
Langley, B.C., gathered at the construction 
site for their new church building for the 
Official raising of the bell tower on Nov. 22, 
1981. Following a brief service, refreshments 
were served by the women of the church. It 
was anticipated the new facilities would be in 
use by February of this year. O 
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Royal Tours 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 
(50 +) PROGRAM 


SCANDINAVIA 

June 16 - July 4, $3,250 
Nature’s wonderland of western Norway, 
magnificent Swedish Castles and Crystals and 
fairy-tale Denmark make this an exciting holiday; 
our third tour to this destination. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES 

August 28 to September 20, $2,950 
The rich culture and natural beauty of Britain is 
explored in this leisurely-paced deluxe coach tour 
that includes four nights in London. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 

VICTORIA FALLS 

October 5-29, $5,100 
South Africa at its best — in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the Garden 
Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National Park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls — A 25 
day deluxe tour. 

All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 

For full details contact: 

Royal Tours 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4 

(416) 274-2597. 


ROYAL 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD 
California Tours - 
23 Day, includes Salt Lake City - 
Las Vegas. Departs: March 29, 
August 30, September 27. Twin - 
April: $1,149. 
Eastern Canada - 
19 Day. Departs: August 2, 
September 18. Includes 
Newfoundland. Twin: $999. 
13 Day. Departs: August 14, 
September 25. Twin: $719. 
Western Canada Tour - 


23 Days - Calgary Stampede. 
Departs July 4, August 23. Twin: 
$1,299. 

26 Day Canadian West - Western 
U.S. Coastal area to California - 
Colorado. Departs: July 10. Twin. 
$1,560. 


Enquire for numerous short tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-378-3622 
Belleville: 966-7000 


BOYS’ BRIGADE CAMP 
GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO 


for rent weekends - weekly. Sandy beach, 
sports field, dining hall, kitchen and 
indoor plumbing. For youth and family 
groups, starting April 1982. For bookings 
- Mrs. M. Eaton, 4 Coney Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, M8Z 2K2. Telephone 


Monday to Friday 9-4 (1-416) 231-3431. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT, Kawarthas, 
secluded lake, lakefront, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, living room, equipped kitchen. 
Write Box 300, Presbyterian Record, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7. 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


Alaska, Yukon 
The Rockies, British Columbia 
Atlantic Canada 
- Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 
Air - Motor Coach - Tour 
SERIESA 
Three 14 day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 1 (Best for 
the Midnight Sun): July 3; July 27. C.P. Air 
jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motor coach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, 
Anchorage, Alaska; C.P. Air jet flight 
Whitehorse, Vancouver, Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $2,099. per person twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 
Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 
Air - Motor Coach - Tour 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 
Three 14 day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 12 (Best 
for the Midnight Sun); July 14; August 7. 
C.P. Air jet flight Toronto, Vancouver, 
Whitehorse, Yukon; deluxe motor coach to 
Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, An- 
chorage, Alaska; south by Alaska Highway 
through the Peace River Country to Ed- 
monton. C.P. Air jet flight to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $2,099. per person twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 
MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS. 
Enjoy a 16 day Autumn Colour Tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motor coach, Sunday, September 
12th, Thursday, September 16th, Sunday, 
September 19th and Thursday, September 
23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per per- 
son, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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DUNCANSON, THE REV. ROBERT 
DUFF, 76, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died at his home in Wood- 
stock, Ontario, on December 12, 1981. 

Born in Stirling, Scotland, in 1905, he 
came to Canada in 1924. He applied his 
woodworking trade until he enrolled at 
the Toronto (Ontario) Bible College. 
Following graduation, he journeyed to 
Chicago, Illinois, where he earned an 
Evangelical Teacher’s’ Training 
Diploma from the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. On his return to Canada he 
served mission fields in Prince Edward 
Island, Northern Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan, before resuming studies 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and theological training at 
Knox College in Toronto. His university 
and seminary studies were interrupted 
when Mr. Duncanson enlisted with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force where he 
served as an Instrument Flying In- 
structor. 

Mr. Duncanson served as a student 
minister at St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bowmanville, Ontario, and 
was ordained in 1948. For the next six 
years he was minister at the Nor- 
wood/Havelock pastoral charge, 
Ontario, followed by seven years in 
British Guiana (Guyana), initially as a 
teacher in Bethel College and later, as 
an acting principal of Berbice High 
School. He returned to Canada in 1961 
and was called to Norval-Union 
pastoral charge in Ontario. It was 
during this eight-year pastorate that he 
served as chaplain at ‘‘Armagh’’ and at 
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the Peel County Jail, Brampton, On- 
tario. 

Mr. Duncanson retired in 1977 after 
serving eight years at the Nor- 
wich/Bookton pastoral charge, On- 
tario. He wrote a weekly column for the 
Norwich Gazette and had articles on 
Capital Punishment and Euthanasia 
published in booklet form by the same 
newspaper. He spent his retirement 
years in Woodstock, Ontario, and was 
accepted as a ruling elder by the session 
of Knox Church. 

Mr. Duncanson is survived by his 
wife, Janet, a son, the Rev. Robert T. 
Duncanson, Kitchener, Ontario, and 
daughters, Margaret (Mrs. R.A. 
Douglas), Woodstock, Ontario, and 
Kathryn (Mrs. W.A. Newman), 
Toronto, Ontario, and nine grand- 
children. 


ALLEN, JAMES F., 87, elder for 30 years 
and representative elder for 10 years of 
Westminster Church, Chauvin, Alta., 
Dec. 4, 1981. 

ALLISON, MISS HENRIETTA 
ELIZABETH, 94, member of Glenview 
Church, Toronto, and formerly of Dixie 
Church, Mississauga, Ont., and 
Riverdale Church, Toronto, member of 
W.M.S., Dec. 29, 1981. 

BLACKBURN, W.A., 77, elder for over 50 
years of Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., 
Bible class leader and choir member, 
Dec. 27, 1981. 

CAMERON, ALAN JOHN PATRICK 
(PAT), long-time elder of Victoria- 
Royce Church, Toronto, Ont., where he 
attended for 79 years. For many years a 
Member of Parliament for High Park, 
Toronto. Died in Toronto on Jan. 3. 

CAMERON, MRS. A.J.P. (BEATRICE), 
long-time member of Victoria-Royce 
Church, Toronto, Ont., and _ the 
Women’s Aid and for many years 
Group Captain of Unit 4, Jan. 3. 

CARMICHAEL, MALCOLM, 57, elder 
and charter member of St. Mark’s 
Church, Malton, Ont.,.Dec. 12, 1981. 

CROWN, GEORGE A., 63, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., and 
formerly an elder at Dorchester 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and Knox 
Church, Woodstock, Ont., June 23, 
1981. 

DONER, FLORA E., 87, _ long-time 
member of Jubilee Church, Stayner, 
Ont., former choir director, life 
member of the W.M.S., Dec. 19, 1981. 

EAGLESON, RALPH, 62, elder and 
former Sunday school superintendent at 
Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Jan. 8. 

ELLIOT, MRS. W.J. (KATIE 
MORRISON), 75, member of Latona 
Church, Dornoch, Ont., life member of 
the W.M.S., formerly a member and 
Bible class teacher at Knox Church, 
Williamsford, Ont., Dec. 12, 1981. 


HALL, LEONARD, 80, for 20 years an 
elder and long-time member of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 6, 1981. 

HENDRY, MRS. GEORGE 
(MARGARET), 93, life member of the 
W.M.S., formerly of Vankleek Hill and | 
Omemee, Ont., and Stornoway and 
Yorkton, Sask., Dec. 13, 1981. 

KELSO, MRS. WILDA, 92, life-long 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Prescott, Ont., former Sunday school 
teacher, life member of the W.M.S., 
Jan. 3. 

LARAMIE, MRS. MARION, (nee 
McEwen), 75, life-long member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Clinton, Ont., Dec. 
18, 1981. 

MacDERMID, MRS. CATHERINE C., 
82, charter member of Knox Church, 
Baddeck, N.S., Nov. 12, 1981. 

MacKINNON, ALLAN AINSLIE, 
member of Little Narrows Presbyterian 
Church, N.S., son of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Archibald D. MacKinnon of Halifax, 
N.S., Nov. 10, 1981. 

MARSHALL, ARNOLD, elder of long 
standing of Knox Church, Guelph, 
Ont., Jan. 3. 

MATHESON, MISS MARGARET, 86, 
member of Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church, South Haven, N.S., Dec. 14, 
1981. 

McGOWAN, MRS. ELSIE E., 71, member 
of ‘Durham Presbyterian Church, 
Durham, Ont., life member of W.M.S., 
former church school teacher, Nov. 5, 
1981. 

McMAHON, IRWIN T., 86, life-long 
member of Esson Oro Presbyterian 
Church, Hawkstone, Ont., its clerk of 
session for 20 years, representative elder 
to the Presbytery of Barrie, com- 
missioner to General Assembly, Dec. 
31, 1981. 

MOFFITT, MRS. ELLA MAUDE, 90, 
member of Knox Church, Harvey 
Station, N.B. for over 60 years, life 
member of the W.M.S. (E.D.), mother 
of Mrs. Basil Lowery of Riverview, 
N.B., Jan. 2. 

SCOTT, MISS NETTIE, member of 
Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont, |) 
Sunday school teacher for 70 years, | 
covering three generations, organized | 
first CGIT group in Paisley, charter and | 
life member of W.M.S. and its president 
for 21 years, June 27, 1981. | 

SPENCER, WILLIAM ORVAL, 74, a 
member of Armour Heights Church, 
Toronto, Ont. for over 20 years and a | 
former member of the Board of 
Managers, formerly a _ long-time | 
member of Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont., Ist Jan. a 

WHITE, ROBERT BRUCE, 74, long-time | 
elder and clerk of session of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Warkworth, Ont., | 
representative elder to the Presbytery of 
Lindsay-Peterborough, Nov. 20, 1981. 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATION 
Coffey, Rev. Margaret L., Downsview, 
University Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Jan. 3. 


INDUCTIONS 

Corry, Rev. D. Linda, Toronto, Run- 
nymede Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Fourney, Rev. Robert, Windsor, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Haynes, Rev. Gordon R., Vancouver, West 
Point Grey, B.C., Feb. 11. 

Lewis, Rev. Chester M., Boularderie 
pastoral charge, N.S., Jan. 18. 

McGurrin, Rev. John, Smiths Falls, 
Westminster Church, Ont., Aug. 30. 


RECOGNITION 
Janssen, Rev. W.P., Salmon Arm, St. 
Andrew’s Church, B.C., Jan. 14. 


DESIGNATION 
Gartshore, Mr. Ian, designated as Director 
of Christian Education at First, 
Strathcona and Westmount churches, 
Edmonton, Alta., Jan. 17. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Douglas E. Blaikie, 206 Wellington St., 
Chatham, N.B., E1N 1M7. 

Charlottetown, St. Marks’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5CS5. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3C0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., 
N.S. BOK 1RO. 

Summerside-Freetown pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allan Paisley, Kensington 
Presbyterian Church, Kensington, 
P.E.I., COB 1MO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1 WoO. 
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Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, 
Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Ormstown and _ Rockburn’ Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 

Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 

St., Montreal, H3 A 2A8. 

Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cun- 
ningham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, 
Ont., L3V 6T1. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Clements, R.R. 3, Elmvale, Ont., LOL 
1P0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 
Bradford, LOG 1C0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
100. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3G5. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Congram, | Greenland 
Road, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1N1. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1K5. 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
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Uniting Church in Australia 
PERTH THEOLOGICAL HALL 
LECTURER IN . 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


A new lectureship has_ been 
created. Intending applicants may 
obtain full information from: 


Revd. D.J. Cousins, 
Secretary, 
Nominating Commission, 
Uniting Church Offices, 
10 Pier Street, Perth, 6000, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


MINISTER 
needed for non-denominational suburban 
church. Established 1833. Benefits in- 
clude pension fund contributions, car 
allowance, OHIP, house and utilities. For 
further information write to Pastoral 
Relations Committee, Farringdon In- 
dependent Church, 287 Mt. Pleasant 
Road, Brantford, Ontario, N3T 1V2. 


ASSISTANT TO THE MINISTER 
Full time staff member wanted to share in 
organization and development of pastoral 
and educational programmes in Central 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton. For 
further information, write to Mr. T.E. 
Langs, 165 Charlton Avenue West, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8P 2C8. 


The Ecumenical Chaplaincy Board at the 
University of Alberta requires the services 
of a full-time Chaplain for a one year 
period with the possibility of renewal. To 
commence August 1, 1982. Closing date 
for applications will be April 15, 1982. 
Please submit your resume to: 

Reverend Jean Armstrong 
Personnel Chairperson 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy 

Board 

11445-40 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6J OR3 


“Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded 
ministers, interested in a challenging but 
rewarding pastorate, vacant April Ist, 
1982. The Atomic Energy town, Deep 
River (population 5,000) is on the Ottawa 
River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the missions, 
outreach and _ ministerial 
programs of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches. Candidates should 
have several years of broad ministerial 
experience and _ special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all 
ages. Manse if desired; salary negotiable. 
Please send complete resumes, with 
references, to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairman, Box 1149, Deep River, On- 
tario, KOH1P0.”’ 
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Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, 
Mitchell, NOK 1NO. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 403 - 11 
Woodman Dr. S., Hamilton, L8K 4E3. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, Box 
323, Dundalk, NOC 1B0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., 
London, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., 
London, N6A 383. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Palmerston, Knox and Drayton, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, NOG 2L0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 


Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bob 
Robinson, 40 Winding Way, Brantford, 
N3R 383. (Pastor and colleague in 
ministry.) 


Synod of Manitoba 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. : 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
200. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. © 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave., 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. 

Sylvania/Carragana/Blighty pastoral 
charge, Sask., Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
Box 1586, Melfort, SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta Fi! 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
T3E 3C3. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1Z0. i 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. Robert H. Smith, 6608 - 3lst 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6K 1M2. 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. — 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., Dawson 
Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, V1IY 5X1. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. D.A. 
Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue, Victoria, 
V8V 4H6. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and _ Christian 
education in one area. Further in- © 
formation available from W.M.S. | 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. ; 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod: ~ 
Mr. William McKenzie, 

3704 - 37th St. S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 
T3E 3C3. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


The waiting game 


**But they that wait upon the Lord shall 


renew their strength,”’ 


Isaiah 40:31(a) 


KE ver had to wait? Most of us have been unable to 


escape the inevitability of having to wait for 
something or someone. 

Had a doctor’s appointment a few week ago. You 
carefully find a place to park, carefully feed the 
meter sufficient change to last an hour and hurriedly 
make your way to “‘report in.’’ First impressions are 
important. You want to be punctual. And you are! 
Then you wait, for over an hour! Your temperature 
rises so as to make it seem that you are actually 
feverish. The root cause is merely anger .and 
frustration. The meter runs out of coin nourishment 
and has to be fed again. 

The moment arrives. Your anger dissipates, 
because the doctor is actually very nice and very 
competent and very concerned about you. And 
somewhere along the line a little voice makes itself 
heard and asks you a somewhat startling but 
nonetheless necessary question. ‘‘How come you are 
so upset? Just who do you think you are anyway?”’ 

Ever had to wait for a delayed flight or sit in a 
station or a bus depot? It’s interesting to watch the 
waiters. Some do it very well, resigning themselves to 
the inevitable, accepting the reality of the delay. 
Others fuss and fume and can’t sit still and con- 


- tinuously cast anxious glances at their watches as if 


staring at a timepiece will speed it up. 

There is more serious waiting that must be done by 
a number of folk. This involves waiting for reports to 
come back, waiting for results of blood tests, waiting 
to find out if there is a malignancy or not. 

When a person is in that kind of predicament there 
is One truth that becomes apparent. Time cannot be 
hurried. Clocks cannot be wound more tightly so as 
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to tick more quickly. It is a matter of waiting and 
hoping. ; 

Waiting must have been around for a long time 
because it is an old saying that ‘‘patience is a virtue.”’ 
How true. How beautiful to see a mother with a 
young child not lose patience, even when the child is 
acting up right out in public. How much better is the 
quiet but firm voice, rather than the sharp outburst 
of tongue and quick cuff in the direction of the ear. 

Patience has to be cultivated and worked at. It 
seems much easier to be impatient and short tem- 
pered. It seems easier to speak the sharp word and 
make the cutting comment than it is to quietly and 
gently make the appropriate remark after first biting 
the tongue. 

There is another kind of waiting that should be 
considered. That has to do with what a waiter is 
about. He is the person who waits to serve. The 
waitress is the one who in her waiting, on you and for 
you, wishes to meet the needs of the moment. In a 
nutshell, this kind of waiting is essentially serving. 
This is the kind of waiting that is so necessary in the 
world today - the wanting to be able to help someone 
else. Society is affected to a great extent with 
‘““‘meism’’ - the placing of the self first, the ego cult, 
the me first movement. 

Then there is the waiting of which Isaiah spoke. 
“They that wait on the Lord will renew their 
strength.’’ Isaiah is reminding us that it is necessary 
to quietly pause and reflect on God’s presence and 
God’s will and when you do that and expect a 
response, then you receive the necessary direction 
and guidance. 

The waiting game. Is that really a part of life? It 
might be. What makes the difference is, how we play 
it and the rules we follow - May God help us to play 
well and to persevere! 


ord God, forgive us for our impatience. Forgive 

us when in waiting we find it difficult to trust in 

you. May we discover in waiting that by your 
presence we can find hope and courage through 
Christ, the one who waits for us. 


O 


a balénend quality and cost all the while. 


Strawberries cost more 
out of season, don't they? 


| Ag. a matter of fact, 
they cost more 

- In season than — 
ee used to. 


Through all the seasons, The Record 
Committee and staff have made every 
effort to bring you a magazine that 
refreshes the spirit and stimulates taste ... 


Though we have fattened our package by 16 pages, The 
Record remains one of the least expensive of all church 
publications. In 1978 we began, at the request of the 
_ Administrative Council, an attempt to be self-supporting. 
In 1981 we nearly made it. In 1982 it will be manifestly 
impossible. With an 18% increase in postal rates on the 
magazine and a first class postage rate that has nearly 
_ doubled; with a sizeable rise in paper costs that will add 
‘approximately $1,500 an issue to our expenses; with 
cost of living increases on staff salaries and a few other 
additional production costs that have risen, we face a 
deficit. Accordingly, to coincide with the increase in 
second class mailing rates in April, we have to raise our 
subscription rates, effective next month, by $1.00. The 
Every Home Plan will cost $5.00 a year per subscription; 
individual subscriptions, $7.00. 
This increase will not offset the expected deficit, par- 
ticularly since it will take a year before all the increase is 
realized in income, but it will help. 
It is certainly not the season for holding down sub- 
scription rates. 
We trust that you will find The Record as delectable as 
ever and stay with us. 


The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


ee ; : Lets not mock God with metaphor, 

analogy, sidestepping, transcendence; 

making of the event a parable, a sign painted in the 
_ faded credulity of earlier ages: 

let us walk through the door. 


see page 17 
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CELEBRATION 


Susan Conly 


t was a day early in October when Anna was ready 

to tell Peter about the baby. She had wanted to tell 

him immediately, but a miracle as wonderful 
as this had to be told in a special way. 

‘‘And what day could be more appropriate for 
such news’’ Anna thought as she waited for Peter to 
come in from the fields for their first Thanksgiving 
supper in their own home in this new land. 

‘Supper is ready, Peter, and you are starving, but 
first I have a secret to tell you.”’ 

And Anna whispered it to him. 

For a long breathless moment there was no sound, 
then Peter held her close, as he smoothed her long 
blond hair. 

“I am the happiest, hungriest cowboy in all of 
Canada.”’ 

Each person has his own special memories of 
special days. 

‘‘For always, Peter, you and I will have this 
wonderful memory of our first Thanksgiving!”’ 


ne evening in late January, Peter came in from 
the corrals to find Anna stitching on the 
filmiest white material. 

“*It is the baby’s christening robe. And Peter, we 
must choose a name for our baby.”’ 

““Yes, Anna, I have been thinking. I would like it 
to be Peter...my father, my grandfather in 
Hungary...there has always been a Peter.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, let’s make it Peter John, not Pete, or 
Petey, but Peter John always.’’ And Anna held the 
soft folds against her cheek. 

And so it was decided, not only the name, but the 
sex! 


nna was waiting at the clinic for her doctor’s 
appointment one day towards the end of. 
March. It was, she hoped, her last visit, for 
surely Peter John would arrive soon now. Suddenly 
part of the conversation between two other’ young 
women in the waiting room caught her attention. 
““Oh, yes, itll be a beautiful service. We’ve been 
practising the anthem for weeks.’’ 
**It’s not only the special Easter service, you know, 
but also baptism, ‘Celebration of Life’ - and there 
are ten babies for baptism.”’ 


RE 
~ Annacould hardly wait to get home to tell Peter. 

“Tet’s phone the minister and have our baby 
baptised, too. Such a beautiful service, Peter.”’ 

But Peter was hesitant. They hadn’t attended 
church very regularly. ‘‘And we can’t baptize a baby 
that isn’t even born!”’ 

But Anna’s mind was made up. She could see the 
crowded church, the beautiful stained glass windows, 
the illuminated cross...and their baby being 
presented for baptism. 

‘“‘And Peter John will be here in time.’’ In the 
darkness that night, Anna sat up in bed with a start. 

‘Peter, Peter, we must hurry..the baby...and it is 
such a long drive.”’ 

The long wait was over. Peter and Anna sped 
through the night to have their son. ‘‘And in time, 
Peter, for the special Easter celebration!”’ 


moment that Anna instinctively knew would 

shadow the rest of her life was when she heard 
Peter’s harsh and ominous ‘‘No! No!’’ as he lashed 
out at the doctor. 


P eter John was born at 5:15 a.m. But the 


hospital the first day of April. As they drove, 

the miracle of creation was all around. The 
buds on the.trees, new calves on the hillsides. Eyes 
straight ahead, Peter and Anna saw none of it. 

The minister phoned a week later, on Palm 
Sunday. 

‘Just to remind the parents, Peter, that I would 
like to speak to them for a few minutes before the 
service next Sunday. The sacrament of baptism will 
be at the beginning of the service. And 
congratulations, Peter, on the birth of your son.”’ 

Anna was resting. Peter set the phone down quietly 
and ran from the house. The ache fountained 
somewhere deep inside him. Panic struck. Without 
any direction from his mind, his legs moved like the 
limbs of one who has run ’til he can run no longer - 
escaping. Up, up the winding path, among scattered 
trees, up the side of the high hill behind the ranch 
house. 

Exhausted, he staggered against a tree. He put his 
arms around the gnarled trunk and thrust his 
forehead against its hard roughness. ‘‘Oh, God!”’ 
and a blackness swam in his head. 

“T can’t reach you, God...there’s 
nothing... help me.”’ 

Slowly he raised his head. He looked at the valley, 
the pasture dotted with cattle, and his house, tiny and 
far off. Everything was beneath him now. He stood 
there alone, for a long time. 

The sun shadows kept passing swiftly over the 
trees, the house. Then gently a sun shadow seemed to 
pass across his mind. The blackness cleared. 

High up in the sky a hawk circled and circled 


nna and Peter John arrived home from the 


nothing, 


again. Peter drew a quick breath, turned and walked 
slowly back down the path to his house, to Anna and 
to little Peter John. 


tissue paper. It was Easter morning. Her tiny 

son, freshly bathed, lay on the bed. Carefully 
she dressed him. Peter appeared at the bedroom 
door. 

‘*Almost ready?”’ 

‘“Yes, ready.”’ 

The mists curled in the valley and clung to the 
hillsides. It was a glorious spring day. The joy and 
the triumph of Easter was everywhere as they drove 
to church to celebrate this great holy day. 


. nna lifted the christening robe from the folds of 


Peter John’s face as they entered the church. 

It was crowded. The magnificent organ 
music flowed softly. The parents, with their babies, 
walked up the aisle to the flower-banked altar. A 
hush fell over the congregation as the minister 
stepped down from the pulpit to meet the parents at 
the baptismal font. 

Peter and Anna were the last in line. The minister 
took Peter John in his arms. 

“‘Name this child’’. 

‘*Peter John’’. 

‘Peter John, I baptise thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen.”’ 

At once the choir reaffirmed triumphantly the 
celebration of life and of Easter. ‘‘He lives! He lives 
within my heart!’’ 

Through her tears, Anna saw the light on the cross 
blur and fragment into a promise of hope after her 
personal Gethsemane. 

She saw the minister pause briefly, gazing intently 
at their baby, then glance quickly at her and at Peter. 
She saw Peter’s face soften; meeting the minister’s 
glance, Peter nodded his acceptance. Gently he took 
his son in his arms. 

And aray of sunlight streamed through the church 
window across the face of Peter John - their 
mongoloid son. 


: nna dropped the corner of the lace shawl over 


MRS. CONLY is a free lance 
writer from Saskatchewan and a 
regular contributor to The Record. 
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EDITORIAL 


The human side of Easter 


hat’s that? Surely the paramount festival of 
the Christian year owes its place of 


prominence to the fact that it celebrates the 
grand triumph over the limitations of all things 
merely human: love over hate, life over death and 
decay, purpose over meaninglessness. Easter’s 
colours are bold, dazzling — the green and yellow of 
spring, the white of lilies; its music, a crescendo of 


hallelujahs. We feel compelled to be ‘‘up’’ for Easter | 


even more than for Christmas: Christmas has been so 
commercialized after all, such a hassle ... and all the 
big guns — liturgical, theological and traditional are 
trained on the faithful to make sure that they don’t 
forget, even for a moment, that this is IT. 

But what of those who don’t quite make it through 
the wilderness experiences that we acknowledge in 
Lent? I don’t mean those who fall victim to the big 
temptations — fame, power and the like. Most 
mortals never have to face those, thank God. I think, 
rather, of those waylaid by the everydayness of 
things, the disappointments, losses, depressions that 
settle over most lives at one time or another like a 
blanket of wet snow. 

The strange thing is that much of the Easter 
narrative deals with just such dull aches in the human 
spirit. The incidents are often unnoticed, hidden 
away in the folds of the backdrop, behind the main 
scene, but they are there. 

A friend, feeling helpless at the sad, sordid ending 
to what looked like a reason to believe, does what he 
can and gives up the family burial plot. A few women 
decide to take what comfort they can by doing the 
right thing and busying themselves with a ritual 
surrounding death, different in form but not in 


substance from the variety of rituals that would 
follow — all ostensibly centred around the deceased, 
but really intended to give the forlorn and helpless 
something to do to soften the immediate impact at 
the worst stretch. 

After the most startling of all discoveries, we have 
the two electric words, ‘‘Mary’’...‘‘Master,’’ the 
recognition, through tears of a familiar voice. 
Two...TWO! men benefit from the greatest bible 
study in history, shuffling along a road as dusty as 
their once shining hope. Cowering in a locked room, 
distracted and afraid, the disciples watch the con- 
sumption of one of the strangest meals — honey and 
fish — and, for the immediate moment anyway, fail 
to see the humour. Thomas, so painfully wanting to 
believe, has his conditions met without being belittled 
for his uncertainty. 

In one sense it was all quite low key — nothing 
heroic or histrionic, simply tending to the bruises of 
battered, weary and frightened people who had 
already begun to think of how they could pick 
themselves up and put it all together again, to deal 
with one more, albeit major, revolting development 
in life’s decidedly mixed bag. 

He takes the time still — God knows why — and 
the wonder persists. Why do we, eyes fixed on the 
business of putting one foot ahead of the other over 
the dreary sameness of our wilderness stretches, fail 
so much of the time to look up? Not only does he 
know the way out, he comes in to find us. 

JRD 
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Each dog has its day 


May I express my appreciation 
of the ‘‘Barsanuphius”’ column in 
your February issue. 

I always enjoy ‘‘Barsanuphius’’ 
but after his splendid comments on 
clergy dogs I felt compelled to 
write. I have an old labrador 
retriever called ‘‘Jennie’’? who 
thought she was perfectly 
described by the last paragraph. 

It seems to me that ‘‘Bar- 
Sanuphius’’, though always 
amusing, improves from month to 
month. You should give him a 
raise. 

(Rev.) D.J.M. Corbett, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Interesting, stimulating, 
exasperating and 


frustrating 

I found the January issue of The 
Record interesting, stimulating, 
exasperating and frustrating. 


These are my usual responses to 
every issue which I always look 
forward to receiving. Interesting in 
that regular features such as 
“‘Pungent and Pertinent’? and 
“‘Perspective,’’ as well as the 


Wartson’s Worip 


FRC 
“sé 
OPTI A RORY 


A 
eats 


LETTERS 


article ‘‘Ministers in Prison?’’ 
were up to their usual high and 


. provocative standards. Stimulating 


in that Eoin S. Mackay’s ‘“‘A 
Ministry of Light...,”’ Mrs. Di 
Gangi’s ‘‘The_ Forgotten 
Woman,”’ and Dr. Scobie’s article 
on Timothy and Titus were 
challenging and _ thought 
provoking. Frustrating because of 
your continual use of parenthesis 
to explain or expand the obvious 
and your abuse of the Editor’s 
Note which you resort to much too 
often. Also, because once again 
you talk about ‘The Presbyterian 
Church of Northern Ireland’ — an 
institution which does not exist. 
You’ve been told this before and 
that The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland (the proper title), knows no 
barriers or political divisions. As a 
self-confessed Ulster-Scot you 
should have known better. 
Exasperating, in the ‘‘You Were 
Asking?’’ column and my good 
friend Tony Plomp’s response to 
the question, ‘‘What does it mean 


.to be born again?’’ I know I could 


pop over and discuss this with him 
as we live only a few blocks apart 
but because he’s had ‘national’ 
coverage I think a_ response 
deserves similar treatment. I agree 
that the phrase ‘Born again 


DAVID'S RESTORING MY 
FAITH IN OUR YouNG 
PEOPLE TODAY ....... 


Christian,’ which I think Tony was 
referring to, is redundant; 
grammatically speaking it is 
tautology, but there is nothing 
wrong and everything right with 
suggesting that a sinner may be 
“born again’ to a new life in Christ. 
‘Born again’ does, of course, mean 
born from above and some of the 
new translations and many 
commentators acknowledge this. 
New birth, as Jesus meant it in 
John 3:7 is spiritual and can only 
come from above, from God 
through the Holy Spirit (John 3:5). 
However, when Jesus said to 
Nicodemus ‘‘You must be born | 
again’’ (as translated in the K.J.V. 
and other versions) it is not true 
for any one to assert that the Greek 
means ‘more accurately’ ‘‘from 
above.’’ This latter phrase is 
accurate, but so too is ‘born again’ 
or ‘born anew’ (R.S.V.), and for 
very good reason. What Jesus 
meant surely was, that when a 
person becomes a follower of his 
and thus, as we would say today, a 
Christian (‘to be’ as Tony puts it) 
he or she becomes a new person. In |}, 
truth they die to sin, to the old self 
and old ways and start a new life, 
with new directions, motives, goals 
and purposes; in fact so new and 
so different that Paul describes a 


Noel Watson 
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Christian as ‘a new creature’ (2 
Cor. 5:17 and Gal. 6:15). Jesus 
tells Nicodemus not to be startled 


by such an idea as new birth, © 


making it quite plain that he is not 

talking about a repetition of 
physical birth, but, equally plain, 
‘that to be born of water and of the 
Spirit means a new life altogether, 
‘as though he were born all over 
again, leaving behind the past and 
starting to live a completely new 
kind of life. 

My exasperation ultimately boils 
down to the words in Tony’s 
response, ‘‘in recent times it (the 
phrase ‘born again’) has been 
‘captured’ by a segment of the 
Christian community which speaks 
of ‘born again believers’ and uses 
it to describe a certain kind of life 
style.’? May I humbly suggest that 
it does describe a certain kind of 
life style... that which Christ lived 
and to which he calls all his 
followers to strive after in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. If the 
phrase has been captured by others 
it is only because too many of 
“us”? have allowed them to do so 
by default on our part. Words and 

phrases like ‘‘born  again,”’ 
‘converted’? and ‘‘saved’’ (and 
their cognates) are either good 
biblical words and phrases or 
convey good biblical truths. We 
Presbyterians believe all that they 
represent and ought never to have 
allowed them to be captured and 
used exclusively by others to the 
detriment of their full meaning, 
any more than we should concede 
a good English word like ‘gay’ to 
| the homosexual community; and 
we should never be ashamed to use 
them. 

It is not nonsensical to ask a 
Christian, ‘‘are you born again?”’ 
if by doing so you are asking them 
whether or not they really have 
started to live a new life in which 
Christ is Saviour and Lord and in 
which they know the empowering 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(Rev.) Jack Mills, 

Richmond, B.C. 

Ed. note: Quite possibly I am, like 

our church, too parenthetical. Iam 

Canadian. I know that it is not the 
| ....Oops! 
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Leave the men alone 


Mrs. Ninette Di Gangi made a 
very real point in her letter. Has 
not every young pastor’s wife had 
to endure a depressed husband 
when, after a service, women ask 
him, ‘‘Where is your wife?’’ ‘“‘In 
the manse,’’ he thinks, ‘‘taking 
care of the kids because the 
congregation is too lazy or too 
apathetic to set up a nursery.” 
Moreover, there are other nursery- 
age children in the church. 

As aminister’s wife, I constantly 
tolerate enterprising women who 
endeavour to run the church. 
Maybe the Presbyterian Church 
would not border on_ the 
divisiveness it now does if these 
women had been submissive, as the 
Bible says they are to be. Now 
some women think that submissive 
means meek and weak. Read 
Proverbs 31:10-31. To me there is 
only strength here. What woman 
can state her opinion once to a 
man in order that later he may 
make the decision himself? I can’t. 
All the time. But I try. And people 
who know me, realize that I am 
not meek and weak. 

More care should be given to 
what God wants in the Church and 
in the world, and not what 
women’s so-called rights are. What 
about God’s rights? Where does he 
fit in? After all, the Bible does say 
to love one another and to obey the 
great commission. 

Women of the Presbyterian 
Church - leave the men alone! Let 
them have their sessions and board 
of managers. Plant a spirit of love 
and caring, and you will find a 
better church. Stop your 
manipulation. And start your 
motivation! 

Eleanor Brown, 
Tabusintac, N.B. 


One of the Unforgotten 


I was interested in ‘‘The 
Forgotten Woman’’ in the January 
issue and felt it made many good 
points. However, I’m pleased to 
say that for the past twenty-five 
years I’ve been one of the 
forgotten ministers’ wives and 
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Don’t Blame 
Your Age For 
Poor Hearing 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A _ non- 
operating model of one of the 
smallest Beltone aids of its kind will 
be given to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been mailed, 
so be sure to write today to Dept. 4577, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 
124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1. 


have been remembered in hun- 
dreds of different ways in illness 
and in health. 
Keep up the good work! 
Anne Cameron, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Theological debates 
at the brink 


I was saddened, but not all that 
surprised, to read Mr. David 
Marshall’s ‘‘Rebuttal and Am- 
plification of the Covenant 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age’’ in 
the February Record. 1 allow 
myself to dream sometimes that 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has matured beyond an 
identity crisis which revels in 
disunity, inquisition or the cry to 
theological arms. I want to believe 
that our church from time to time 
faithfully follows Jesus: loving, 
risking and giving in the world 
instead of spending time defending 

continued on page 39 


Donald Macleod 


The following appeared in 
*‘Focus,’’ the editorial section 
of The Monthly Record, the 


magazine of The Free Church 
of Scotland, December, 198] 
edition, and is used here by 
permission. 


The murder of the Reverend 
Robert Bradford appears to have 
brought Ulster even closer to the 
brink of catastrophe. The 
possibility of apprehending and 
punishing the perpetrators is 
remote but the I.R.A. seem proud 
to claim, collectively, the 
responsibility. This brands their 
organization as a conspiracy to kill 
and fully justifies the long-term 
imprisonment, without political 
status, of every known member. It 
also lays on the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which most of them 
profess allegiance, an obligation to 
excommunicate every single person 
who belongs to the organization. It 
is not for us to tell God how to 
dispense his grace. But his church 
has no right to fortify with its rites 
those who lie under the ban of the 
divine word: ‘‘Ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him’? (I John 3:15). 

These are such things as people 
might expect us to say and we say 
them unashamedly. But we shall 
also say what we have said 


an ethic 
which exacts 


vengeance 


Can a backlash be Protestant? 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


repeatedly in the past: we are not 
happy with much that is done in 
the name of Protestantism. We do 
not see how a backlash can be 
Protestant; nor how one can 
deduce from the New Testament or 
from the Reformation an ethic 
which exacts vengeance for the 
slaying of a Protestant by cold- 
bloodedly killing a Catholic youth. 
Such Catholicism and_= such 
Protestantism are alike damnable. 
The aim of the I.R.A. is clear: 
not the extension of Catholicism 
nor the mere unification of Ireland 
but the creation of a Marxist state 


on the coast of Europe. Anarchy is 
the short-term goal of such a 
movement. How its followers must 
rejoice when Dr. Paisley by his 


unpardonable — although not 
uncalculating — rudeness forces 
the House of Commons to suspend 
its sitting and vows to make it 
impossible for the _ British 
government to govern! And how 
every Christian must have blushed 
at the sight of a clergyman ped- 
dling the politics of the jungle 
from a pulpit dominated by the 
motto, ‘‘We_ preach Christ 
crucified’’! 

There is nothing Christian in the 
cry for vengeance and nothing 
statesmanlike in pleas for tighter 
security or hints of an independent 
Ulster. If the Gestapo could not 
contain the guerrillas of the French 
Resistance then neither the R.U.C. 


nor the aggregate of para-military 
volunteers can contain the highly 
organized and utterly ruthless 
thugs of the I.R.A. In an in- | 
dependent Ulster, the per capita 
cost of maintaining the security | 
forces at even their present level | 
would be prohibitive. And 
although Dr. Paisley recklessly | 
courts civil war he could hardly 
hope, in the event, even to control 
his own supporters, let alone beat | 
into submission his Catholic 
neighbours — 40 per cent of the 
population of Ulster. 

We are perilously close to the 
blood-bath which international 
socialism longs for. The only hope 
is for the people of Ulster to throw 
their weight behind Mr. Prior, 
Mrs. Thatcher and Dr. Fitzgerald. 
If the politicians are to outflank 
the gunmen all the political parties 
of both the north and the south 
must sit down and talk. They must 
be prepared, openly, unashamedly 
and perseveringly, to co-operate 
with the unmentionable, to think 
the unthinkable and to consider | 
the inconceivable. Indeed, the 


..-perilously 
close to the 


blood-bath 


talks should be extended to include 
the American government — from | 
under whose noses much of the 
finance and many of the ar- | 
maments come — and all the 
countries of the Common Market. 

The Marxist assault places at risk | 
the security not only of Ulster but 
of the entire Western world. | oO f 
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| WATCH 100 HUNTLEY STREET 
Canada’s Own Daily 
Christian Television Program 


o 3 
ues Dear Godparents, 
How are you? I am very happy having you as my new 
sponsors. 
My name is Miguel Sanchez. I am living in good health now 
at the Bible Home in San Jose, Costa Rica. In my house we 
have twelve boys. The people who take care of us are named 
Roberto and his wife who is Catarina. They have two sons. 
Iam ten years old in the fifth grade. The subject I like most 
is Matematicas. | like to drive the bicycle which I learn when 
I was eight. 
In my picture you see me helping with the school. Well I 
hope you will write soon. | am very grateful to you. 
With love 
Miguel 
If you would like to become a sponsor to a deserving child who needs your help, 
please take a moment to mail this coupon today. 
| would like to sponsor a LIboy Cigirl in: DCosta Rica CBrazil Mexico 
CiGuatemala Uganda KiKenya L1Country of greatest need. 
Enclosed is my donation of $18 for the first month U) or $216 for a full year LI. 
| cannot sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ : 
Please send more information LJ.We are a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 
and send an audited statement on request. 


| Erratum: In the March, 1982 
issue, page 43, Kurt Bachoser 
was incorrectly identified as 
Neil Fraser. Our apologies to 
Mr. Bachoser and Mr. Fraser. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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Address 
City/Town 

Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7  PR4 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD . 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 
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Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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The January issue of The Record had a most in- 
teresting letter to the Editor. Mr. Dickey was taken to 
task for mis-translating a Scottish phrase used by 
Professor T.F. Torrance, ‘‘The cauld kail het 
again,’’ as ‘‘cold cabbage yet again.’’ It seems that 
cabbage has nothing to do with it and that properly it 
means “‘cold broth hot again.’’ 

The Editor, to his great credit, offered apologies | 
and said that having long since lost the language of 
his ancestors, he consulted several colleagues in the 
church office whose ties with the ‘‘auld sod’’ were 
more recent. The mis-translation was the result of a 
consensus of opinion. 

I was deeply impressed by this attempt at academic 
exactitude. A huddled meeting in the hall, a quick 
vote, and presto, translation ‘‘par excellence’’! 

I do hope that this method of coping with words in 
need of translation will long continue in The Record. 
Imagine the foltowing possibilities: 

In the above letter the Editor uses the heading, 
“Scots wha hae?’’ After a quick check with the 
experts he adds: ‘‘Scots wha hae’’ means that 
Scottish people are very fond of hay. They use it to 
stuff their mattresses and pillows, and occasionally 
to add bulk to their porridge.’’ And continuing to 
translate, after mentioning the ‘‘auld sod,’’ he tells 
us that ‘‘this is a reference to a well known but 
nameless elderly Scottish gentleman who was 
altogether too fond of Scotland’s most famous 
product. ’’ 

Similarly, “Do ye ken John Peel,’’ after con- 
sensus, becomes “‘an old folk song about the great- 
grandfather of Sir Robert Peel, the late Kenneth 
John Peel who emigrated from Ecclefechan to 
Yorkshire in the 17th century. ’’ 

There is no need whatever to limit ourselves to the 
mis-translation of the ‘‘auld’’ Scots language. What 
about the Latin we Presbyterians love to use in the 
church courts? We hold ‘‘pro re nata’’ meetings and 
consider recommendations ‘‘seriatim.’’ Have you 
ever wondered what these words mean? Depend on 
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The Presbyterian Record. 

The Editor, using his new technique, and after a 
quick survey of office opinion, tells us this: ‘‘A ‘pro 
re nata’ meeting has a most interesting and unusual 
origin. Some twenty years ago there was a famous 
rivalry between the two leading sopranos of the time, 
Maria Callas and Renata Tebaldi. Each had groups 
of loyal partisans who would cheer their favourite 
and boo the other. Miss Tebaldi’s claque even took 
to holding public meetings in support of their 
heroine. These meetings came to be known as ‘pro re 
nata’ meetings. Miss Callas, needless to say, made it 
an absolute rule never to attend ‘Pro re nata’ 
meetings. 

As for “‘seriatim’’ the Editor would tell us that it 
means ‘‘one by one in succession,’’ but would add 
(on the advice of someone he met on the stairs) that 
“‘the phrase contains an oblique reference to can- 
nibalism in its last syllable, and thus clearly means 
gobbling up people one by one.’’ 

There is great scope ahead for editorial 
imagination. In the new world of ‘‘Record tran- 
Slation’’ ‘‘chacun @ son goiit’’ becomes ‘‘each one 
must hobble about on his own sore toes.’’ A passing 
word or two in the hall and ‘‘wie geht’s’’ becomes 
“‘that little part of the fence which swings back and 
forth giving entrance to a charming garden.’’ 

Ah well! I must not be too hard on the Editor. 
Why not give him a test? Perhaps in next month’s 
column I could include the motto of Hawaii (leaving 
the translation up to the Editor): 

“ua mau ke ea o ka ainai ka pono.’’ 

I wonder what he would make of that? Surely 
somebody around the office has been to Hawaii? On 
second thought, perhaps I’d better tell you that it 
means: ‘‘The life of the land is established in 
righteousness.”” — 

...1 must think up something even more difficult. I 
wonder what he would make out of ‘‘auld lang 


syne’’? 
O 
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Join the First Canadian 


CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL 


Ottawa, May 20-24, 1982 


An exciting new idea, the CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL is 


* for all who want to follow Christ's message 
*for all who wonder about faith 


*for all who are critical of Christian action yet hopeful 
for it. 


Program Highlights 

There will be five major events, one each day — Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday in the evenings; Sunday and 
Monday in the afternoons. These sessions will focus on 
our journey of faith and what this joumey means for us 
individually and in community. 


During the day you may take part in bible study, worship, 
or choose from many lectures and workshops in six 
theme areas: Theology Today, Social Justice, Liturgy 
and Spirituality, Faith and Science, Life in Community, 
Christians and the Arts. 


Some of the people and groups you will see and hear: 


Jean Vanier — Friend of the handicapped 
Archbishop Ted Scott — Primate of the Anglican 
Church of Canada 

Charles Colson — Evangelist and prison reformer 
Emmett Cardinal Carter — Archbishop of Toronto 
Myra Cree — Quebec TV broadcaster 

Dr. James Ham — President, University of Toronto 
Paul Emile Cardinal Leger — Third World advocate 
Lois Wilson — Moderator of the United Church 

of Canada 

Dean Herbert O'Driscoll — Christian poet and thinker 
Daniel Pourchot — Lutheran pastor and theologian ~ 
Rosemary Ruether — Christian feminist and writer 
George Erasmus — President of the Dene nation 
Julien Harvey, S.J. — Past president of the Canadian 
Religious Conference 


Ron and Kris Klusmeier, United Church gospel enter- 
tainers; John Littleton, American gospel singer and 
composer now living in France; Galilee Proclaims, young 
Christian song and drama group; Gene McLelland, 
Maritime songwriter; the classical Tudor Singers from 
Montreal: Salvation Army bands and Massed Choirs. — 


“Together in Hope’ is the theme of the first CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL 
sponsored by all major Christian churches in Canada. 


The CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL willattracta large attendance, 
with representation from all provinces. An added bonus 
will be the Festival of Spring being celebrated in Ottawa 
at the same time in May with a profusion of tulips and 
spring flowers. 


The children and youth program will bring clowns, pup- 
peteers, a gospel magician, shadow theatre, Christian 
Athletes in Action, and a children’s parade with flags 
and banners on Saturday morning. 


Another exciting place to visit will be the Market with 
100 booths where church and social action groups will 
explain their work. 


Accommodation: Free lodging in private homes (re- 
served before May 1); also low cost campsite, hostel, 
university billets. Many hotels available. 


Registration Fees: Adult $25 (group member $20); 
Couple $40; Family $60; 

Youth, Student, Senior Citizen, Handicapped $12; 
Children (15 and under) free. 

Day passes also available. Babysitting provided. 


For complete information SJ (ey 
and registration forms, 
send this coupon 


Christian Festival 

233 Murray St. 
Ottawa, Ont. KIN 5M9 
Tel: (613) 235-1866 


Please send me complete information and registration 
forms for the Christian Festival. 


Name: 
Address: 


You, your family, your friends will be most welcome 
at the First Canadian CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL 
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Religious broadcasting: Time for review 


broadcasting and 
telecommunications is wrestling with the thorny 
question of whether to license religious radio and 
television stations. At recent hearings in Ottawa, 
Commission chairman John Meisel tried to set the 
tone for the proceedings by calling for calm 
discussion and noting that it is often said that politics 
and religion are never introduced into polite con- 
versation. 

The subject is a sensitive one for the CRTC 
because of its long standing policy that all 
programming must present ‘‘a reasonable, balanced 
opportunity for the expression of differing 
viewpoints.’’ How then can it justify giving a licence 
to a station that might broadcast only a Christian 


ity the poor CRTC. The federal government 
Preeiatary body on 


viewpoint, or for that matter only a Jewish or 


Moslem one, in a society that includes representatives 
from all sides of the religious spectrum? The 
Commission is being asked to ensure that more 
religious programming is produced and broadcast in 
Canada, as well as for no change in the ‘‘balance of 
viewpoints”’ rules that have been applied, up to this 
time, in refusing applications for broadcast licences 
for religious groups. 

MP Benno Friesen, in a submission supported by 
ten other Conservative Members of Parliament, 
called for recognition ‘‘that Canada has deep 
Christian historical roots and is still nominally 
Christian.’’ He also said that ‘‘any broadcast policy 
Should accept the rights of that majority and its 
heritage, while at the same time protecting the rights 
of expression for all minorities.’”’ The Pentecostal 
Assemblies of Canada, a group of 1000 churches and 
about 200,000 adherents, urged the CRTC to allow a 
national religious broadcasting network that would 
encompass all religious groups on a basis related to 
the size of their following. The Council of Muslim 
Communities objected to any move to license 
religious stations, arguing that the richer religious 
groups would dominate such broadcasting at the 
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expense of the minorities. It would only support the 


idea of more programming on regular stations and‘ 


only of an educational nature. Then there were in- 
dividuals and groups independent of any church 
affiliation who told the Commission to forget the 
matter for a while since there was already more than 
enough religion on regular radio and TV. 

While all of this discussion was being generated in 
the hearing room, the CRTC was also aware that the 
general public seemed inclined to go along with the 
last viewpoint. The Commission’s own surveys have 
pointed out that 58% of a sample group of 
Canadians say they never watch religious TV 
programming, 34% say they watch once a week and 
only 5% claim to watch more often than once a 
week: 40% feel there is no need for more religious 
programmes and 24% want fewer of them. The 
surveys also found that 65% of Canadians sampled, 
claim they would not watch religious programmes on 
prime time TV. So the Commission is faced, perhaps 
for the first time in its history, with dealing with a 
subject toward which most Canadians are, at best, 
indifferent but which is nevertheless of vital im- 
portance to most religious groups who want to use 
the medium to help spread the message. 

The religious broadcasting question is fraught with 
obstacles for the CRTC no matter which way it rules. 
But the commissioners can be assured that if they 
merely opt for the status quo, interest in the subject 
by the groups involved will not evaporate. As a first 
step, the Commission should seriously review its 
restriction on religious broadcasting outlets. In an 
age of proliferating TV and radio signals, through 
satellites and cable, conveying all manner of material 
from the witless to the wonderful, it seems ex- 
cessively wrong-headed to continue to deny a 
frequency devoted to religious programming. With 
access to full religious radio or television, a portion 
of the public would be satisfied and the response of 
the market-place would determine the success or 
failure of the venture. oO 
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‘“‘What’s the truth, Jones?”’ 

“Truth is you’re a first-class 
hypocrite. All this big Christian 
talk. Answer me. Go on. Are 
Christians supposed to kill?”’ 

‘Supposed to?’’ Hook jammed 
his hands under his armpits. He 
stared at the soil between his legs. 
‘‘No,”’ he said. ‘‘Of course not.”’ 

‘Well,’? said Jones trium- 

-phantly. He took out a cigarette 
and lit it. ‘‘Well? Is that all you’ve 
got to say?’’ Hook did not reply. 
‘‘Christian. Christian. I’m sick of 
Christians. My mother was a 
Christian.”’ Jones inhaled and 
blew smoke, belligerently, toward 

_Hook’s face. 

‘“So you’ve told me.”’ 

“‘T’ve had it up to here.”’ 

‘“‘What have you had? Do you 
know? Do you know anything at 
all about it?’’ 

‘‘Enough. Plenty.”’ 

“Tt don’t think you know 
anything. You wouldn’t be so 
confused, so angry, if you did.”’ 

‘Tell me then.”’ 

‘All right. Ill try.’’ Hook 
leaned close to Jones’ huddled 
blanketed shoulders. ‘‘One — it’s 
not about these things.’’ He in- 
dicated his hand, Jones’ hand, the 
‘earth itself. ‘‘It’s not about bodies 
or things. It’s not about pleasure 
— not even about pain. Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world. It 
was never meant to be. Remember 
that. The great point of the Christ 
adventure was His death, not His 
life. His Resurrection, His triumph 
over our mortality. It’s not the 
healings and the good works that 

| matter. If it was, then He was 

unspeakably cruel — Christ was — 
if He left one maimed man, one 
blind child unhealed. He said, ‘The 
poor you have always with you.’ 

He said there would be wars. He 

sent His disciples, the men He 
loved, knowingly each to a terrible 
martyrdom. Because this world, 

| these lives, are relevant only in a 
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greater context.” 

“You know,”’ said Jones, ‘‘it 
sounds to me — it sounds like you 
don’t think a human life is 
sacred.”’ 

“Of course it’s sacred. It’s a gift 
from God. But it’s not supremely 
sacred. In terms of salvation, in 
terms of eternity — it matters very 
little at all.’’ 

D. Keith Mano 
‘‘War is Heaven’’ 


Ironics: Much of my _ time 
(Bernard Levin writes) is spent 
trying to dispel the belief that my 
words mean the exact opposite of 
what they say, such an assurance 
being necessary in view of the 
apparently unshakable deter- 
mination among many readers to 
misunderstand them. 

As for trying to be funny — 
well, long ago the late Tom 
Driberg proposed that 


_typographers should design a new 


face, which would slope the op- 
posite way from italics, and would 
be called ‘‘ironics.’’ In this type- 
face jokes would be set, and no 
one would have any excuse for 
failing to see them. Until this 
happy development takes place, I 
am left with the only really useful 
thing journalism has taught me: 
that there is no joke so obvious 


that some...... fool won’t miss the 
point. 
The Times (London) 


Quoted in Encounter 
February, 1982. 


Christianity, however, is not a 
religion of consolation. Jesus does 
not console us. He does not tell us, 
like Buddha, that suffering is only 
an illusion of our senses. He wants 
us to exist truly and one cannot 
exist truly without discovering that 


there is death and evil; if one tries 
to, one shuts oneself up in a false 
angelic world where death will one 
day take its revenge. The man of 
prayer, on the other hand, finds 
the courage to look the human 
condition in the face. If he did not, 
who would take pity on those who 
have lost the truth of love, on 
those who have lost their friends, 
on those who wrestle with 
anguish? Only the awakened man 
can ultimately say something to the 
person who weeps, precisely 
because he has a comprehensive 
view of the human condition and 
does not, like many drug-addicts, 
try to evade it. 

However, when a man wakes, he 
also experiences wonder. 
Jean-Claude Barreau 
‘<Drugs and the Life of Prayer”’ 


A person who has become real 
and true can stand before God and 
offer prayer with absolute at- 
tention, unity of intellect, heart 
and will, in a body that responds 
completely to the promptings of 
the soul. But until we have attained 
such perfection we can still stand 
in the presence of God, aware that 
we are partly real and partly 
unreal, and bring to him all that we 
can, but in repentance, confessing 
that we are still so unreal and so 
incapable of unity. At no moment 
of our life, whether we are still 
completely divided or in process of 
unification, are we deprived of the 
possibility of standing before God. 
But instead of standing in the 
complete unity that gives drive and 
power to our prayer, we can stand 
in our weakness, recognizing it and 
ready to bear its consequences. 


Metropolitan Anthony 
(Archbishop Bloom) 
‘‘Living Prayer’ 
O 
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Charles H.H. Scobie 


Christian in New Testament times. Those who 

became members of the early church found 
|themselves liable to suspicion, misunderstanding and 
‘often downright hostility. Relations could be dif- 
ficult with other members of one’s family who were 
not believers, or with an employer or master who was 
a non-Christian, and especially with officials of the 
state who were alarmed at the spread of the new faith 
and who began to take measures against it. On top of 
all this, the church had many internal problems 
which were difficult to resolve. 

It is not easy to be a Christian in today’s world 
either. For example, there are many living under 
communism in Eastern Europe, Russia or China, or 
under oppressive regimes in Latin America who face 
acute pressures not unlike those experienced by the 
early Christians. Even in Europe and North America 
believers can no longer assume that they are living in 
a ‘‘Christian country’’; rather we are moving into a 
“‘post-Christian’’ era in which there is growing in- 
difference and sometimes hostility towards those 
who profess the Christian faith. 

The two letters of Peter and that of Jude let us see 
how the church coped with such pressures and 
problems in the early days. Through them, God can 
speak to us and guide us as to how Christians today 
should live in a non-Christian environment. 


: S we can well imagine,it was not easy to be a 


Peter is a splendid statement of ‘‘basic 

Christianity.’” Much of the letter seems to be 

addressed to recent converts, to those who were 
formerly in ignorance (1:14), who walked in futile 
ways (1:18), who were enslaved to human passions 
(4:2) but who have heard the preaching of the good 
news (1:12,25) and who now believe (2:7). A number 
of scholars have argued that the main part of the 
letter (1:3-4:11) must have had something to do with 
the baptismal service by which new converts were 
admitted into membership of the church. ‘‘Bap- 
tism,’’ we read in 3:21, ‘‘...now saves you.’’ Those 
addressed are no longer isolated individuals; having 
been ‘‘born anew’”’ (1:3, 1:23, 2:2), they are like 
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“‘living stones...built into a spiritual house’’ (2:5), 
and are now part of ‘‘God’s own people’”’ (2:9). It is 
going too far to suggest that in 1:3-4:11 we have the 
wording of a complete baptismal service, but it may 
be that the letter is based in part on the kind of 
sermon which the writer was accustomed to giving to 
new converts at baptism, remembering of course, 
that all members of the congregation would be 
present at such a service and would hear the sermon 
too. ; 

The letter has an opening greeting (1:1,2) and a 
closing greeting (5:12-14). Apart from these verses 
the sermon material seems to run straight on from 
1:3 to 4:11, concluding with an ascription of praise. 
Then there comes a break, and many scholars believe 
that 4:12-5:11 has been added on to the earlier 
section. The first part of the letter does not seem to 
reflect any particular crisis in the church’s life. There 
are references to ‘‘various trials’? (1:6) and to the 
possibility of suffering ‘‘for righteousness’ sake’’ 
(3:14) but these are couched in fairly general terms. 
We have a change, however, at 4:12 which refers to 
the sudden onset of a ‘‘fiery ordeal’’ and the last 
section of the letter seems much more directly 
concerned with suffering ‘‘as a Christian’’ (4:16), for 
‘“‘your adversary the devil is prowling around 
(present tense) like a roaring lion, seeking someone to 
devour’’ (5:8). The suggestion has therefore been 
made that to the generally worded sermon-type 
material in 1:3-4:11, the author has added some 
further words of exhortation in 4:12-5:11, perhaps 
just as news came in of the outbreak of persecution. 


The letter claims to be by ‘‘Peter, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ...”’ (1:1), and to be written from 
‘‘Babylon’’ (5:13) which was an early Christian code- 
word for the city of Rome. The church there sends 
greetings to the readers and so does Mark (5:13). This 
fits in well with early traditions that Peter spent his 
last years in Rome (before being martyred under the 
Emperor Nero), and that Mark was his assistant who 
in fact embodied Peter’s memories of Jesus in the 
Gospel which he wrote. All the early church writers 
who quote the letter accept it as the work of Simon 


Peter. Yet this strong tradition has not gone un- 


challenged in modern times. The two most important 
commentaries on the letter, by the English scholar, 
Dean E.G. Selwyn (Ist edition, 1946), and by 
Professor F.W. Beare of Toronto (1st edition, 1947), 
were written about the same time, but independently 
of one another, yet they came to almost diametrically 
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- opposite conclusions! It is a classic case of, ‘‘The 
experts differ.’’ Professor Beare and those who 
follow him find it incredible that Peter would have 
been so dependent on the letters of Paul; they cannot 
believe that Peter could have had such a familiarity 
with the Greek version of the Old Testament as the 
letter shows; and they hold that I Peter is obviously 
‘““the work of a man of letters, skilled in all the 
_ devices of rhetoric, and able to draw upon an ex- 
- tensive and even learned vocabulary,’’whereas ac- 
cording to Acts 4:13 Peter and John were 
‘‘yneducated, common men.’’ Moreover, it is held 
that, whereas in the earliest persecutions Christians 
were arrested for specific crimes, I Peter 4:14 and 
4:16 reflect a situation in which simply being a 
Christian was a crime in itself. The earliest evidence 
for such a situation relates to the persecution of 
Christians by Pliny, the governor of Pontus- 
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, about A.D. 110, and this is 
the date assigned by Beare to the letter which, ob- 
viously then, was written by a later Christian in 
Peter’s name. 


5:12 which says that the letter was written 

‘through Silvanus,’’ which is an alternative 
form of the name, Silas. Now Silas was an important 
man in the early church. In Acts 15:22 and 32 he and 
Judas Barsabbas are described as ‘“‘leading men 
| among the brethren,”’ and as ‘‘prophets.’’ Later he 
was a travelling companion and an associate of Paul. 
It could well be therefore, that while Peter was 
responsible for the basic content, the letter was 
written up by Silas who would then be responsible for 
the good Greek. Since Silas had been closely 
associated with Paul, this could also account for the 
echoes of Paul’s thought (although these have been 
exaggerated). Further, there is no good reason why 
Chapter 4 should not refer to the persecution under 
Nero in A.D. 64. Convinced by these arguments, 
there are many who see no need to abandon the 
traditional view that the letter was written by the 
apostle Peter. 

The author writes to Christians in several 
provinces of Asia Minor (1:1) to give them en- 
couragement and hope. Indeed I Peter is frequently 
referred to as ‘‘The Epistle of Hope,’’ a commodity 
often in short supply in our world today. This is no 
mere whistling in the dark, hoping against hope that 
things will eventually turn out all right; rather it is 
firmly grounded in belief in God by whose great 
mercy ‘‘we have been born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead’’ (1:3). 

In difficult times believers have the example of 
Christ to inspire them: ‘‘Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that you should follow in his 
steps’’ (2:21). Of course, if we merely had this high 
example, we could be completely frustrated trying to 


B:: Selwyn, on the other hand, has pointed to 
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follow it. It is important therefore to note that I Peter 
also gives some of the clearest teaching in the New 
Testament on the atonement, i.e. on how Christ has 
dealt with both the guilt and power of sin. Christ’s 
death is thought of as a ransom which sets people 
free (1:18), as replacing the lamb sacrificed at 
Passover (1:19, cf. Ex 12:5), as the work of the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53 who bears our sins 
(2:22-25), and as the sprinkled blood which seals the 
new covenant (1:2, cf. Ex 24:7,8). 

Those who have been ransomed from their former 
futile ways are called to live new and different lives. 
They are to be ‘‘holy’’ (1:15,16), the basic meaning 
of which is ‘‘separate’’ or ‘‘different’’ and hence, 
‘‘set apart for God’s service.’’ New converts suffer 
abuse from their former companions because they no 
longer participate in their drinking parties and 
licentious life style (4:3,4). With Christians it is 
definitely not a case of ‘“‘when in Rome, do as the 
Romans do.’’ How far, one wonders, can church 
members today claim to be ‘‘different,’’ sharing in 
the distinctive and easily recognizable life style? 

Christians are to silence criticism by showing a 
good example in all their dealings with others 
(2:11,12). They are to be good citizens, and pray for 
their rulers, even when these are not Christians (2:13- 
17). Slaves are to be obedient to their masters even if 
they are unjustly treated (2:18-25). Obviously, at this 
early stage when Christians were such a tiny 
minority, there was no question of trying to change 
the structure of society or of effecting reforms such 
as did become possible for Christians in later cen- 
turies. Mutual obligations for wives and husbands 
are spelled out (3:1-7). The advice to wives is par- 
ticularly interesting since it seems to assume that the 
husbands are non-Christians. In such cases the wives 
are advised to use a form of ‘‘silent evangelism,”’ 
seeking to win their partners for the faith, not by 
anything they say, but by the sheer quality of their 
Christian living. 

Some Christians are good at expressing them- 
selves: they are the kind of people who must ‘‘always 
be prepared to make a defense’ of their faith (3:15). 
Others can witness most effectively by the lives they 
live. Whatever the gifts that God has granted us, they 
are to be used for others: ‘‘whoever speaks, as one 
who utters oracles of God; whoever renders service, 
as one who renders it by the strength which God 
supplies’’ (4:11). 


almost certainly the latest, books of the New 

Testament. There is some connection between 
them because something like 19 of Jude’s 25 verses 
are also found in II Peter. Most scholars hold that 
Jude was written first and that the writer of II Peter 
borrowed extensively from it in writing his second 
chapter. 

The background of Jude is a serious crisis in the 


Jee and II Peter are among the shortest, and 
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teachers who are causing all the trouble. 


life of the church: the Christian congregation con- 
cerned was being infiltrated by ‘‘ungodly persons’’ 
who were perverting the truth of the Gospel and 
causing scandal in the church by the way they 
behaved. Although very little is said regarding their 
beliefs, almost certainly they represented a form of 
Gnosticism, that movement which claimed a special 
gnosis or ‘“‘knowledge’’ and which was such a threat 
to the church, especially in the second century. These 
people ‘‘set up divisions’’ (v. 19), regarding them- 
selves as a superior grade of Christians to whom the 
ordinary rules of morality do not apply. When the 
church members meet for their ‘‘love feasts’? 
(common meals, which included the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper) these people ‘“‘boldly carouse 
together’’ (v. 12). 

Jude does not so much argue with the offenders as 
denounce them. It sounds as if he was a preacher 
because he produces a whole string of illustrations to 
get his point across: three from the Old Testament in 
vs. 5-7 and another three in v. 11, quotations from a 
couple of apocryphal books (The Assumption of 
Moses in v. 9, and The Book of Enoch in vs. 14, 15), 
and some quite flowery rhetoric when he denounces 
the ungodly as ‘‘waterless clouds,”’ ‘‘fruitless trees,’’ 
“wild waves’’ and ‘‘wandering stars’’ (vs. 12, 13). 
Jude warns his readers - and us - that Christians can 
never afford to rest on their oars. We must always be 
alert for those, even within the church, who will 
betray the Gospel by word and deed, and we must be 
ready ‘‘to contend for the faith which was once for 
all delivered to the saints’’ (v. 3). 

Jude, or Judas, was a common name. Since he 
introduces himself as the brother of James (v. 1) it 
has been supposed that he is the Jude who is listed as 
a brother of Jesus (see Mark 6:3). But the letter seems 
to look back from a distance to the time of the 
apostles (v. 17), and more probably he was a church 
leader of the late first, or even early second, century. 
The question has been raised as to whether Jude even 
deserves a place in the New Testament, but his 
warnings could apply in any age, and he does close 
with a beautiful benediction which was probably 
already in use in the worship services of the church of 
his day (vs. 24, 25). 

II Peter seems to be written to people who have 
been Christians for some time. They are ‘‘established 
in the truth’’ (1:12), and yet the writer feels that there 
are certain basic Christian principles of which they 
need to be reminded. Evidently, they faced much the 
same kind of situation as lies behind the letter of 
Jude and this writer, in chapter 2, borrows quite 
extensively from Jude in denouncing the false 


problems. On the one hand, the letter claims to 
be the apostle Peter (1:1), refers to his part in 
the Transfiguration story (1:17, 18) and refers back 


Te: authorship of II Peter raises difficult 


to I Peter (3:1). But on the other hand, there are clear - 


indications that it was written /ong after the early 
days of the church (3:4). It borrows extensively from 
Jude which is itself a late work; and it shows a 
knowledge of a considerable part of the New 
Testament (Paul’s letters, which are regarded as 
Scripture - 3:15, 16; at least one of the first three 
Gospels - 1:17; John’s Gospel - 1:13,14; I Peter - 3:1; 
and of course Jude). This indicates a date long after 
Peter’s time and on into the second century. Even 
many conservative scholars therefore admit that the 
letter may not have been written by Peter. This is not 
exactly ‘‘modernism’’ since the letter was doubted by 
many of the early church fathers and, at the time of 
the Reformation, John Calvin was among those who 


held that the letter could not have been written by ° | 


Peter. We must suppose then that some second 
century church leader wrote in Peter’s name in trying 
to combat the dangers which were threatening the 
church of his day. 

II Peter 3 deals with another pressing problem and 
one that has worried believers in other times as well. 
Some Christians in the early church expected the 
Second Coming of Christ to occur soon, and cer- 
tainly in their own lifetime. But as time went on, and 
one generation succeeded another without any sign 
of the end, Christians found themselves being 
mocked and scoffed at by people who asked sar- 
castically, ‘‘Where is the promise of his coming?”’ 
(3:4) The author provides his readers with a series of 
arguments which can be used against those who scoff 
in this way (3:5-10), reminding them that God’s time- 
scale is not the same as ours, and reaffirming the 
position found elsewhere in the New Testament — 
not that the end will come soon, but rather that it will 
come suddenly and unexpectedly. History only 
makes sense if it has a final goal: in the midst of a 
world of sin and suffering we can be sustained by the 
assurance that, ultimately, evil will be defeated and 
God will usher in a new order, a ‘‘new heavens and a 
new earth in which righteousness dwells’’ (3:13). 
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Seven Stanzas at Easter 


Make no mistake: if He rose at all 

it was as His body; 

if the cells’ dissolution did not reverse, the molecules 
reknit, the amino acids rekindle, 

the Church will fall. 


It was not as the flowers, 

each soft Spring recurrent; 

it was not as His Spirit in the mouths and fuddled 
eyes of the eleven apostles; 

it was as His flesh: ours. 


The same hinged thumbs and toes, 

the same valved heart 

that — pierced — died, withered, paused, and then 
regathered out of enduring Might 

new strength to enclose. 


Let us not mock God with metaphor, 

analogy, sidestepping, transcendence; 

making of the event a parable, a sign painted in the 
faded credulity of earlier ages: 

let us walk through the door. 


The stone is rolled back, not papier-mache, 

not a stone ina story, 

but the vast rock of materiality that in the slow 
grinding of time will eclipse for each of us 

the wide light of day. 


And if we will have an angel at the tomb, 

make it a real angel, 

weighty with Max Planck’s quanta, vivid with hair, 
opaque in the dawn light, robed in real linen 

spun on a definite loom. 


Let us not seek to make it less monstrous, 

for our own convenience, our own sense of beauty, 

lest, awakened in one unthinkable hour, we are 
embarrassed by the miracle, 

and crushed by remonstrance. 


John Updike 


Copyright © 1961 by John Updike. 
Reprinted from TELEPHONE POLES AND 
OTHER POEMS, by John Updike, by 
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Being a Christian 


David Kilgour 


at the outset my indebtedness to A.N. Triton’s 

book, Whose World. Does ‘‘public life,’’ for 
example, include the roles all of us have outside our 
homes, or only those of men and women holding 
elected offices? I prefer to take the wider definition 
which applies to all of us and then to make some 
comments on the narrower one, at the end of this 
article. 

As Christians, it is surely our private and public 
role to glorify God, his Son and the Holy Ghost to 
the maximum feasible extent. This requires us to 
push our city, provincial and federal governments in 
directions pleasing to him. Saint Paul himself was 
perhaps the first to stage a sit-in when he refused to 
move from jail until the Philippian magistrates, who 
had ordered him and Silas into prison, came and 
apologized: ‘‘Let them come themselves and take us 
out,’’ he said (Acts: 16-37). He clearly believed all 
public officials should discharge their God-appointed 
responsibilities in a Christian manner. 

Many Christians in Germany, during Adolph 
Hitler’s Third Reich, misread Romans 13 enor- 
mously by overlooking the truth that all governments 
must conform to God’s will. It seems to me that 
Christians in societies such as Nazi Germany, the 
U.S.S.R. or Poland, must resist as much as they 


Ap he subject is a difficult one, and I should state 


in a public life 


reasonably can and work for reform. 

On the other hand, it is clear that history is replete 
with bad examples of churches attempting effectively 
to take over governments. There seems to be no 
indication in the Bible that the task of churches is to 
govern. 

This is not to say that churches or groups of 
churches should not be deeply involved in improving 
society. Churchgoers have the will, concern and: 
institutional continuity to help the aged or others in 
difficulty, one example being the many Vietnamese 
refugees sponsored by church organizations. To 
elaborate further, it is no accident that most of the 
homes for senior citizens built in Alberta are 
sponsored by, and located next to, churches — even 
though the funds normally come from the provincial 
government and its oil and gas revenues. 

One difficulty with too much political activity by 
Christians is that it tends to reduce the time and 
energy available for giving more direct help to 
people. Indeed some people, including politicians, 
appear to enjoy political action (at least in part) 
because it requires very /ittle self-sacrifice. One can 
argue politics without lifting a finger to help a 
neighbour, or can denounce racial prejudice without 
helping the person of another national origin at the 
next desk. 

Activist Christians have had an enormous in- 
fluence on public policy around the world. In 
Hawaii, for instance, New England missionaries 
accomplished, on balance, an enormous amount of 
good — in practical and spiritual terms — not- 
withstanding the typical media focus on their 
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descendants, some of whom became large lan- 
downers in the islands. In Great Britain, the 
“Clapham Sect,’’ a group of Evangelical Anglican 
M.P.s, business and senior public servants who lived 
in Clapham, succeeded in having the English slave 
trade abolished, in tackling prison reform, and in 
establishing primary education in their parishes. 
With the Church Missionary Society and other 
societies they helped to found, they exerted a world- 
wide influence. Personal philanthrophy alone seemed 
insufficient for them. Direct action was their con- 
stant goal. In short, it seems to me that Christians 
should be involved in both personal/family works 
and political activity. 


et paradoxically this is not to say that 
denominations or groups of them, should 


interfere directly as churches in politics. In- 
deed, let me suggest some reasons why they should 
not. 

In some European countries where most Christians 
ally themselves to one political party, there is a 
tendency for the other parties to be anti-Christian. 
This polarization is bad for both Christianity and 
politics. Surely it would be better for Christians to be 
actively involved as a healthful yeast in all political 
parties. 

Political issues often sharply divide people: in- 
stance what happened to the American people over 
the Vietnam war. They need not divide church 
fellowship if a church is not officially committed to a 
policy which some members feel they cannot sup- 
port. The real purpose of churches can only suffer 
from sharp divisions on secular issues. 

I’m not, of course, saying that on some fun- 
damental issues Christians ought not to speak out 
collectively. A number of German Christians signed 
the Barmen Declaration against certain of Hitler’s 
policies which were absolutely wrong in any age and 
in any circumstances, when many humanists and 
intellectuals remained mute. But those stands should 
be selective and this becomes impossible when the 
church is officially in politics. 

Finally, active political involvement by churches 
causes at least some people to think that their main 
witness is secular. This is contrary to the biblical 
teaching that churches should witness to the works 
and person of God in Jesus Christ. 

I conclude with a few comments about Christians 
in elective public life. First, a quote from William 
Wilberforce, a British M.P. for many years (and the 
-best known leader of the Clapham Sect), who wrote 
to one of his own sons not long before his death in 
1827: 

«© I covet a much higher praise for my sons; and oh 
that I could have reason to believe they were steadily 
and sturdily setting themselves to act on that beautiful 
description of the true Christian’s character — ‘Among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world!’ Aim high, do not 
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be contented with being hopeful; strive to be a Christian 
in the highest sense of that term. How little do you 
know to what services Providence may call you. If, 
when I was your age, anyone had pointed to me and 
said, ‘That youth in a few years will be the member for 
the first county in England,’ it would have been deemed 
the speech of a madman.”’ 

Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of West Germany 
from 1949 to 1963, is perhaps as good an example as 
any of a Christian in public life in Europe. In 1933, 
when Hitler became Chancellor, Adenauer was 
Mayor of Cologne. Ordered to fly swastikas from 
Cologne’s public buildings, Adenauer, to whom 
Nazism was anathema, simply refused. He was 
summarily removed from office and went into 
hiding. 

Abraham Lincoln was also a religious man, 
especially near the end of his life. Carl Sandburg’s 
biography contains many references to the 
president’s faith. One such occurred during the civil 
war when a minister in a delegation meeting with the 
President ‘“‘hoped the Lord was on our side.’’ The 
President replied: ‘‘I don’t agree with you.’’ There 
was amazement among the group. The President 
continued: ‘‘I am not at all concerned about that, for 
we know that the Lord is always on the side of the 
right. But it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I 
and this nation should be on the Lord’s side.”’ 


elected officials were Christians: such is the 

case today. I chose those mentioned above, in 
part, because they are not partisan figures in the 
Canadian context. 

There has never been a greater need for more 
Canadian public figures in the tradition of 
Wilberforce, Adenauer and Lincoln than right now. 
Soon after I was first elected in 1979, I vividly recall 
meeting a deeply Christian politician on the streets of 
Edmonton. Asked for advice, he replied: ‘‘All 
political decisions, David, are ultimately ethical 
decisions.’’ I found that concept difficult to accept at 
first, but I’m now beginning to think that he is quite 
right. Inflation, interest rates, constitutions, 
unemployment, regional alienation... Christianity 
and the teachings of Jesus have volumes to say to us 
on each of these current public concerns of 
Canadians everywhere. 


| : istorically, in our own country, a great many 
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Editor. Dr. MacDonald, what is the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches? 

MacDonald. It’s a world-wide organization of 149 
Reformed Churches. It was founded in London at a 
conference in July of 1875. That means, of course, 
that in 1975 it had its centennial. There was supposed 
to be a great celebration in Edinburgh, Scotland, but 
because of financial difficulties and some timidity, I 
think on the part of the leaders, instead of a celebra- 
tion they just had a meeting of the outgoing and in- 
coming executive. 


E. You’re a member of the executive, are you not? 
M. Yes. By virtue of the fact that I am the Treasurer 
of the North American and Caribbean Area Alliance 
of Reformed Churches of the World. 


E. How long have you served in that capacity? 
M. I’m in my second three-year term. 


E. But you have been involved with the Alliance 
longer than that. 

M. I’ve been going to their meetings here in North 
America... Maybe I should mention that I was sup- 
posed to attend the executive meeting in Edinburgh 
in 1975. My wife and I had tickets purchased for my 
first trip to my native country whence my ancestors 
came 200 years ago, when two weeks before I was to 
leave I took a heart attack. That was as far as I got. 


E. You’ve been a representative of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for a long time, have you not? 
M. That’s how I became involved at first. 


E. Since you became Principal Clerk? 
M. No, my involvement started when I came into 
church offices as a Deputy Clerk. Dr. Louis Fowler, 
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INTERVIEW: 


Principal Clerk, had been to Uppsala, to a meeting of 
the World Council of Churches, and had become 
angered at some of the procedures that had taken 
place there: he lost his desire for ecumenical involve- 
ment. One of the jobs he was happy to give me when 
I came to Wynford Drive was to attend the Canadian 
Council of Churches and anything else that looked 
like an ecumenical gathering. So I began going to the 
administrative committee meetings of the North 
American division of the Alliance which used to be 
held in Atlantic City, N.J., usually in the middle of 
winter. It was a nice little break. 

Maybe I should indicate that my first connection 
with the World Alliance came about because of 
Harold Jackson, who was an elder in my congrega- 
tion in Simcoe. He was a man of some financial 
means and went to as many of the meetings that he 
could of both the World Council and the Alliance. 
He would come back so thrilled with what had hap- 
pened; the debates, the theological discussions that 
had taken place...especially anything that pertained 
to the Holy Spirit...which was one of his special sub- 
jects. He used to tell me what a wonderful organiza- 
tion the Alliance was and what great people were 
there. He, too, was appointed Treasurer for a short 
period, the position I now hold. 


E. An interesting connection! 

Perhaps we should make a distinction clear here. 

How is the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
different from the World Council of Churches? 
M. The W.C.C. is a much more recent creation. It is 
composed of churches of most denominations, but 
not all the denominations. The Roman Catholic 
Church is the most notable exception: they par- 
ticipate as observers, but are not members. 

The World Alliance is composed only of Reformed 
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churches. It’s quite amazing, I think, that there are 
so many, 149, across the world. 


E. Does it include the Lutherans? 

M. No. Rather it is composed of churches formed by 
the Calvinist wing of the Reformation; for example, 
the two reformed churches in Holland. The only two 
member churches in Canada are the United Church 
and our own. 


E. The Canadian Council of Churches is, of course, 
the same kind of umbrella organization that incor- 
porates as many denominations as possible. 

M. Yes. I think that membership in the Canadian 
Council has the same criteria as that of the World 
Council. I think we have sixteen member churches in 
the Canadian Council, but some of them are very 
small...only a few congregations. Of the main-line 
churches, the Baptists have recently withdrawn ex- 
cept for the Ontario-Quebec Convention: the Atlan- 
tic conference has been out for some years and the 
west has withdrawn, so their status is somewhat am- 
bivalent. You’re aware, of course, that for six years 
meetings have been held in order to create a Council 
that will replace the Canadian Council of Churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church has now committed 
itself to come in. So the Canadian Council as it is 
presently known will disappear. The decision has 
been made to locate the new office in Ottawa. 


E. Are you enthusiastic about that project? Personal- 
ly? 

M. I was. I was on the planning committee for six 
years, attending a lot of meetings. I am somewhat 
disappointed in the lack of enthusiasm that the 
Roman Catholics are now showing for the new 
‘‘thing’’...we sometimes call it the Wider Ecumenical 
Fellowship...we haven’t come down yet on a name. 
It’s a bit difficult for them, of course, because 
they’ve never had a budget for anything like this and 
comprising as they do about half of the Christians in 
Canada, their budget contribution should be about 
half of the total: that’s a fairly large sum which they 
are not able at this moment to pull out of their 
_ resources. Also, their organization, which encom- 
passes forty or so bishoprics, each one being 
sovereign in itself, makes it a bit difficult for them to 
agree to anything on a national basis. But I’ve been 
pleased at the enthusiasm they have shown in princi- 
ple for the new concept. I understand their problems 
in initiating participation from scratch, as it were. On 
the other hand, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has difficulty in increasing its budget to cover this 
commitment. We are already paying over $10,000 an- 
nually. 


E. Surely if we want to be members we should pay 


our own way, should we not? 
M. It’s debatable who is not paying their own way. 
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The rates are set strictly on a percentage based on the 
membership of participating churches, at least this is 
what we have always done in the Canadian Council. 
With the Roman Catholics coming in, we probably 
shouldn’t have to pay as much as we’re paying now. 
But it means a large outlay for them. 


E. Getting back to the World Alliance; you said it 
was formed in 1875. Were we participants from the 
beginning? It is interesting that its inception coin- 
cides with ours. ; 

M. We had a delegate at the meeting in London 
representing The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
The Rev. John Jenkins, D.D., of Montreal. Rev. Dr. 
James McCosh, President of Princeton University, 
N.J., served as Chairman of the Constituting Con- 
ference, in the calling of which he had been so promi- 
nent. Rev. Professor William G. Blaikie, D.D., of 
New College, Edinburgh and the Rev. George D. 
Matthews, D.D. of New York were appointed Clerks 
of the Conference. One hundred and one delegates 
were in attendance. 

Each of the first four General Councils elected of- 
ficers for its own sessions only. The first permanent 
president was not elected until 1888, when the 4th 
General Council elected to serve until the close of the 
5th General Council in 1892 Rev. Professor William 
G. Blaikie, who had been one of the first to join Dr. 
McCosh in the proposals which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Alliance. 


E. What benefit do you see to the membership, to the 
ordinary person in the pew, stemming from our 
membership in the World Alliance? 

M. I think that it is important for us to mingle with 
others of the Reformed Faith throughout the world. 
Even though we’re relatively a small Church, com- 
pared say to the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, we have and we do make large con- 
tributions as far as manpower goes. Unlike the 
World Council of Churches, the Alliance does not 
become very much involved in the social problems of 
the world. It has been outstanding in providing 
leadership in theological study and discussion. Dr. 
Richmond Smith of the Church of Scotland has serv- 
ed for many years as a Secretary of the Theological 
Committee. The Rev. Aldo Comba from . the 
Waldensian Church in Italy has recently been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation 
and Witness. 


E. He’s also the Managing Editor of the Reformed 
World, the journal of the World Alliance. 

M. Yes. I should mention that through that excellent 
publication of the Alliance there have been some 
superb theological papers published... I doubt that 
we would have had the excellent fellowship that we 
enjoyed in 1980 in Detroit and Windsor when our 
Assembly met there with the Assembly of the United 
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Presbyterian Church, if we hadn’t already had 
contacts with the United Presbyterians formed 
through the North American division of the Alliance. 


E. You’ve mentioned the United Presbyterian 
Church twice now. I assume that the ‘‘southern’’ 
Presbyterian Church is also a member of the 
Alliance. 

M. Oh yes. Its stated Clerk, Dr. James Andrews, is 
now the Secretary of the North American and 
Caribbean section of the Alliance. Dr. James Mc- 
Cord, President of Princeton University, was 
Secretary for some time before that... 

Further than this, I have a vision, which I’ve talked 
over with Dr. McCord and others, that it wouldn’t 
hurt us here in Canada if we entered into some sort of 
an agreement with the United Presbyterian Church, 
and maybe even with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (southern), whereby we could do some of our 
studies together. We’re all Reformed. We have much 
the same background. We all have our roots in 
Scotland. Instead of us doing our studies on what’s 
required for baptism and the rights of the baptised 
child, just to give one subject as an example, I have 
suggested that we should enter into a committee with 
some of us and some of them, maybe with one 
church taking the lead, until a document is produced 
that we can all take back to our respective Assem- 
blies. I have proposed this and it has met with ap- 
proval and interest, but it has yet to be actually 
enacted. I think that we would come up with better 
statements and studies. 


E. Would you include in this vision that you have, 
the other Reformed Churches in North America...the 
Reformed Church of America and the Christian 
Reformed Church for example? 

M. Oh yes. They are members. I have a very fine 
relationship with Dr. Arnie Brouwer, the Clerk of the 
Reformed Church of America. 

Also, I have a dream that some day...I have tried 
to get Dr. McCord to sponsor this at Princeton...that 
we would have a conference of all the Clerks of the 
Reformed Churches, at least from the English- 
speaking world, so that we would get to understand 
each other a little better and maybe prepare some 
books on church law and church procedures that 
would help ali the Reformed churches. There’s a 
great dearth of material in this regard. 


E. A fascinating thought. Do you see any great 
barriers to co-operation between Reformed churches 
on this continent on a larger scale? Would it even be 
possible to conceive of one great Reformed 
Presbyterian Church on the North American 
Continent? The two large Presbyterian 
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denominations in the United States are now moving 
toward re-union...it seems increasingly 
possible...what would you think about having shared 
seminaries and the like. Or is that too much: co- 
operation beyond what you’ve expressed a hope for 
as a possibility? 

M. Personally, I am not a great enthusiast for large 
things. I like our little Presbyterian Church. I think 
we are a very workable organization. 

But the North American and Caribbean division of 
the Alliance has already resolved that we should look 
at getting beyond national boundaries. I would 
prefer to do it through the present organization of 
the Alliance...to do our studying together, do our 
presentations to the governments as to how they 
might better promote social justice and the fur- 
therance of human rights together. Some people 
worry about the social proclamations, but surely the 
Christian Church should give leadership in this area, 
encouraging our civic leaders to make right 
judgments in all these things. I think that were we to 
send a resolution from the Alliance, which includes 
the Americans, to the Canadians and the people of 
the Caribbean, that this would add more weight to 
what we say: more than if we try to keep Canada 
straight, if the Americans try to keep the President of 
the United States to heel... 
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E. I see. 

You have mentioned our contribution to 

ecumenical organizations in terms of personnel, 
more than might be expected from a_ small 
denomination, and you have referred to your own 
role. We have theologians and other people taking an 
active part as well, do we not? 
M. Yes. For some reason The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada seems to produce more leaders than its 
proportionate size would indicate. Perhaps it’s 
because of our Scottish nature which indicates that 
we are not very keen about giving our full financial 
share of the allocation; therefore we try to make up 
for it by giving some bodies to the organization. 
There was a time, not very many years ago, when 
almost every commission and committee of the 
Canadian Council of Churches was headed by a 
Presbyterian. This is true in the Alliance. To-day, 
Mrs. Heather Johnson is President of the Canadian 
Council of Churches; she’s also on the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches and 
goes to meetings in Geneva or elsewhere every year. 
Dr. J.C. McLelland has been engaged in some 
theological studies just initiated by the Alliance 
under the leadership of Dr. McCord. Principal 
Klempa of The Presbyterian College has been 
Recording Secretary of the North American Alliance 
since I’ve been involved with it and perhaps before 
that, and it’s been ten years now. So I think we do 
contribute more than our size would indicate. 


E. Is there anything in your experience with the 
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W.A.R.C. that has made a particularly personal 
impression — anything at all that you might want to 
share with our readers? ‘ 

M. Well, when I went to the first meeting I wasn’t 
greatly enthused. It seemed to me to be a bunch of 
rather tired people who had carried on the work for 
thirty years or more and were now meeting more to 
have fellowship than anything else. I was the one who 
sponsored the motion that we appoint a committee to 
revitalize the Alliance. 


E. When would this be? 

M. About ten years ago, just about the time I became 
involved in it. At that time I was a renegade who 
wasn’t looked upon with great favour by the older 
people who were content with their comfort and ease. 
But a committee was appointed and met two or three 
times. I was on the committee and we re-structured 
the organization. We now have three very lively 
committees. Two of them are meeting just about now 
in Cuba, which is in itself very unusual. They have 
received permission to go into Cuba and have taken 
advantage of it. One of these committees is the 
Committee on Civil Liberties. 

I think that there’s a whole new spirit abroad in the 
Alliance. I was just looking at my books as Treasurer 
and I was reminded that when I came into the 
Alliance they had about $100,000 to keep them going 
and that had gone down to about $30,000 when I 
took over as Treasurer. Now it is up to $100,000 
again, partly due to the exchange rate. I think that 
one of the reasons that I was appointed Treasurer 
was because I am a Canadian. Every time I get a 
cheque from the States it increases by about 20%. 
We’ve also benefited from the high interest rates. 

We are now looking forward with a great deal of 
enthusiasm to the Council of the Alliance which will 
be held in Ottawa this summer, August 12-27. We 
have a local committee which is making the 
arrangements, headed by Dr. Dennis Tarr of Temple 
University in Philadelphia. Mr. John MacFarlane is 
the Presbyterian representative. A lot of planning is 
taking place from Geneva too. 


E. The Council will be open to observers? If there are 
Presbyterians who plan to be in Ottawa in August or 
who might want to attend, will they be able to do so 
as observers? 

M. Yes. An attempt is being made to have as many 
observers as there are delegates. Probably there will 
be about 400 delegates from around the world, and 
we’re hoping to have about 1,000 people altogether. 


E. And it’s being held at the University of Ottawa? 
M. Yes. There will be simultaneous translations 
available in four languages: English, French, Spanish 
and German. 


E. I suppose that papers will be published? 
M. Oh yes...Already booklets have been published 
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containing bible studies which have met with a fairly 
enthusiastic reception. The Women’s Missionary 
Society (W.D.) has already sold over one hundred of 
them. (The title is: ‘‘Thine Is The Kingdom, The 
Power and The Glory’’ and is available in English or 
French at a cost of $1.50 each from the W.M.S. 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7.) 


E. Dr. MacDonald, how do you feel about our 
church’s attitude toward ecumenicity generally, 
toward our relationship with the large ecumenical 
bodies? As you are no doubt aware there is some 
unease with some of the programmes of the World 
Council of Churches, and some enthusiastic support. 
Perhaps you could comment generally about 
Presbyterians and their place in the wider Christian 
fellowship. I am sure that it is easier to find support 
for the W.A.R.C. because of its Reformed base, but 
how do you see our ecumenical stance in general 
terms? 

M. Well, I think that it’s the same as it has always 
been. We have been an ecumenical church, we 
recognize the fellowship of all believers, we have an 
open table at Communion, we are as open as any 
church can be. Over the years the Presbyterian 
Church has seen many people become leaders of the 
Alliance. I mentioned Mr. Harold Jackson. Mr. 
Clarence Pitts was another layman who was a great 
enthusiast and attended the meetings. From 1899- 
1904, Principal William Caven of Knox College was 
President of the World Alliance and Dr. George H. 
Donald of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in 
Montreal served as its President from 1940-1948. Dr. 
David Hay has been very active in the Alliance and 
has served in an executive capacity, I believe as 
Chairman of its Administrative Council. By the way, 
Dr. Robert Laird of the United Church of Canada 
served as President of the Alliance from 1937-1940. 
Both the United Church and the Presbyterian Church 
have been working hard for the success of the Ottawa 
meeting. 

I must say that on reading the material on what the 
World Council of Churches is trying to do in the field 
of civil liberties, and what the Alliance is trying to 
do, not so much by activity as by study and the 
publishing of literature, I have come to believe that 
the world needs some ‘‘thing’’ to act as its con- 
science. We can become so self-righteous, so ingrown 
that we can’t see beyond our own narrow boun- 
daries; can’t stand outside our own cultural per- 
spective. 

It is not so many years ago that we fought a world 
war against the Nazis and the Axis powers. We didn’t 
feel that the taking up of arms was immoral then, did 
we? Why is it so reprehensible to support people 
against perceived tyranny today? 


E. Thank you, Dr. MacDonald. 
0 
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nly a few years ago the suggestion of divorce 
in the Manse would have been greeted with 
laughter as unthinkable, or with the ad- 
monition to be quiet because such things were im- 
possible. For some of us, though, the unthinkable 
and the impossible have happened. I am among what 
seems to be a growing number of divorced ministers. 
In fact, one recent statistic from the U.S.A. suggests 
that the divorce rate for ministers is third highest by 
profession, behind only doctors and policemen. This 
article is being written in the hope that it might be 
helpful for congregations who find themselves in- 
volved in such a situation. And they are involved if 
for no other reason than that the members generally 
are among the closest friends a minister has. 


WHO’S TO BLAME? It’s remarkable how 
much time and effort go into an attempt to find the 
villain when a marriage ends. During the bitter time, 
just preceding and following the initial separation, 
the couple themselves spend most of their time in this 
activity. After the word gets out, friends and relatives 
take it up. 

The sad part is that in virtually all of the broken 
marriages with which I am familiar, both partners 
have contributed to the situation and both, even- 
tually, take responsibility for their actions and at- 
titudes. When that happens there is hope for healing, 
although not necessarily for reconciliation. 

There is a passage in John’s gospel that sheds some 
light in this area, although the issue is different. 
When faced with a man blind from birth, his 
disciples ask Jesus, ‘‘Rabbi, who sinned, this man or 
his parents? Why was he born blind?’’ (John 9:2, 
NEB) Jesus says that it is not a matter of who is to 
blame, but of what is to be done: ‘‘ ‘It is not that this 
man or his parents have sinned,’ Jesus answered; he 
was born blind so that God’s power might be 
displayed in curing him.’ ’’ (9:3) It may be safe to 
assume that both the man and his parents had sinned, 
although not necessarily in such a way as to con- 
tribute to his blindness. So we may assume that both 
partners in a marriage breakup have sinned, but in 
this case in such a way as to contribute to the 
situation. However, the important question, it seems 
to me, is still not ‘‘Who’s to blame?’’ but rather 
‘‘What’s to be done now?”’ 


A PERSONAL STORY I have been living 
alone now for four years so I hope that there is some 
degree of objectivity possible in this account. But you 
must judge that for yourself. One always runs the 
risk of trying to justify one’s actions with something 
like this, but perhaps the risk is worth taking. 

My wife and I were married in 1967 when she was 
twenty and I was twenty-one. It seemed a logical 
step. School was over, and I had begun a satisfying 
career in broadcasting. The pattern of life I had 
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learned led naturally to marriage and, eventually, to 
children. There was no questioning of the pattern 
and since we had been ‘‘going together’’ on and off 
for five years the decision seemed right. 

The first months of marriage were relatively 
peaceful, partly because we were still getting used to 
each other and partly, I suspect, because we were 
both working. Our hours did not coincide and maybe 
we did not see as much of each other as some 
couples. 


DECISION FOR MINISTRY After about a 
year and a half I was restless. There was a night in 
October, 1968, when I was working as host of a 
music programme on CJOB in Winnipeg and 
thinking that there were many people who might be 
doing what I was doing. Perhaps my life should be 
given to something else. With both a father and a 
brother who were ministers of the Church, my 
thoughts kept returning to that possibility even 
though I had ruled it out earlier in life. After work 
that night I told my wife what I had decided (without 
consulting her, which was doubtless significant at the 
time), and her response was, ‘‘I always knew you’d 
come to that decision; I just didn’t know when.”’ 

To follow through meant leaving Winnipeg for 
Peterborough, for part-time attendance at Trent 
University and full-time work at CKPT radio where 
the management was willing to fit my hours of work 
around university classes. Then there was a student 
pastorate at Warkworth and Hastings while I 
finished studies at Trent and entered Knox College, 
Toronto for theological training. 

In many ways, these were exciting years, with 
growth in faith and developing friendships that 
accompany theological studies and the beginning of 
pastoral work. They were also the years in which our 
two sons were born, now aged nine-and-a-half and 
twelve. But they were not years in which my wife and 
I got to know one another better. The tendency was 
to ignore any difficulties and to ‘‘wait out”’ dif- 
ferences, confident that time would take off their 
sharpness. 


THE CRISIS Graduation, licensing, or- 
dination and appointment to the congregations of 
Point Edward and Brigden in Sarnia Presbytery came 
in 1976. Marital separation came within two years, 
and then divorce. 

What happened? There seemed to be lots of 
specific and immediate reasons, but as I look back it 
seems that we found ourselves looking at each other 
after eleven years of marriage and seeing strangers. A 
curious thing is that for most of those years we got 
along well. We laughed a lot and cried just a little. 
But we did not, I think, know one another very well. 

The decision to separate is probably the most 
painful one people ever make. In our situation there 
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were two sons whom we both loved dearly. One of 
the few things on which we agreed was that they 
would not be used as ammunition against each other 
and that they would be told as often as possible that 
the ‘‘problem’’ was between their mother and father, 
but that they were not losing either one. 

They live with their mother, but from the 
beginning a fixed schedule was established whereby 
they would be with me on three days of each week. 
The only change in that schedule, even now, is when 
an emergency arises. It is not an ideal arrangement 
(divorce never is) but it is workable and our sons 
seem to be thriving. 

Finances were also a factor, for the simple reason 
that maintaining one household — never mind two 
— On minimum stipend is a struggle. The fact that 
my wife began work shortly before the separation 
lessened the pressure somewhat, and eventually her 
remarriage reduced it even more. 


MAKING IT PUBLIC When the separation 
was only a week or so away, I spoke with the Sessions 
of the two congregations and explained the situation 
so far as possible, saying that my initial reaction had 
been to resign, followed quickly by the thought that I 
would “‘hang in’’ no matter what. My final con- 
clusion, though, was that the best course would be to 
wait and see whether the separation had a significant 
effect on the life of the congregations and, if it did, 
to make the necessary decision at that time. Both 
Sessions agreed although, naturally, they were 
shocked at the turn of events. We had been rather 
successful at keeping our troubles quiet. 

The most difficult part came after the separation 
itself. Discussion with the Sessions had brought the 
conclusion that the best thing would be for me to 
make a brief announcement after worship, but when 
the time came I wanted to be someplace else. Yet the 
wisdom of the decision was obvious. Neighbours had 
seen the moving van at the Manse during the week, 
and a straight announcement might help to quell the 
_ inevitable rumours. 

When the service was over and the Benediction 
pronounced I came out of the pulpit and told of the 
separation, saying that there seemed little hope of 
reconciliation and that the Session felt, as I did, that 
we should wait and see whether there were any 
negative effects on the congregation’s life before 
deciding about my staying or leaving. 

It was a frightening time. The congregations had 
known me for less than two years and, while there 
was affection on both sides, anything might happen. 


CONGREGATIONAL REACTION Before © 
I left the church one woman shook my hand and 
said, ‘‘Good for you. That announcement took a- | 
great deal of courage.’’ In looking back, the words | 
were an omen. Dealing directly with the issue then, 
and in personal conversation since, has allowed me to 
stay in the congregations, and perhaps even to be 
more effective in dealing with the marital difficulties 
of others. I had been warned that my credibility 
would be severely damaged, if not destroyed, by my 
divorce. Yet the reverse seems to have happened: 
some people, at least, seem willing to talk about their 
marriage difficulties now, perhaps because I have 
some first-hand knowledge of such distress. 

One place I did not discuss the marriage break-up 
was in the pulpit. It was difficult, even in the prayers 
of intercession, to mention families in trouble. The 
decision to avoid the subject was deliberate, and was 
taken to avoid a ‘‘parade of pain’’ going on week 
after week. As anyone knows who has had their 
marriage break apart, in the initial stages it is hard to 
think about anything else. That time, fortunately, 
has passed and there is no discomfort now when the 
subject comes up, as indeed it must in today’s world. 

What I had no way of anticipating was the 
tremendous strength that members of the 
congregations would give. The assumption is that in 
painful situations — extreme sickness, death, grief 
and the like — the minister is on the ‘‘giving’’ end. In 
the weeks and months immediately following the 
separation, however, I was given much more than I 
could ever return. 

People in grief or distress are often told, ‘‘Call me 
if you want me to do anything,’’ and the words are 
helpful to a point. There are times, though, when a 
feeling of uselessness accompanies the distress and 
the last thing in the world that you want to do is to 
bother anyone else. That’s when you appreciate the 
people who practise aggressive comforting; that is, 
they do not wait for an invitation. 

Simple affection is such an important part of life 
and the Gospel, but its power is often overlooked. 
An invitation for a meal or a cup of coffee, a phone 
call ‘‘just to see how you’re doing,’’ and other little 
ways that people let one another know their im- 
portance are moments full of Grace. We too often 
look for God’s presence in spectacular events and 
completely overlook the signs of his love that are 
right in front of us. 


DISCOVERY The first title of this section 
was ‘‘Recovery,’’ but the word suggests a return to 
some earlier state. There seemed to be no possibility 
of reconciliation, and my strong feeling at the time 
was that hope was to be found in the future, not the 
past. This seems to me to fit the biblical picture of the 
cherubim and the flaming sword that prevent any 
return to the garden (Genesis 3:24) and Paul’s words 
about life as a journey forward: ‘‘I have not reached 
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perfection, but I press on, hoping....’’ (Philippians 
3:12b, NEB). Also, the resurrection of Christ might 
be described as a glimpse of our future and, however 
impossible it is to see specific details, that is the voice 
that calls to us. Largely because of this un- 
derstanding of the Gospel, I decided to find out what 
had gone wrong in my marriage and to work for the 
future, not merely to wait for it. 

After a false start with one marriage counsellor, I 
contacted another who had been recommended by 
people I knew who were seeing him. (Choosing such 
a counsellor might be the subject of another article 
but for the moment my quick summary would be, 
‘‘Follow your instincts. If you trust the counsellor, 
continue: if you don’t, then find another.’’) 

I began work with him with the thought that I 
would continue until all the questions had been 
answered: What went wrong? What was my part in 
it? Why had I made the choices I had? and so on. Not 
that he would give me the answers, but he could 
guide in self-exploration. He was not involved in the 
church and, for at least one fellow-cleric, my choice 
of him was therefore questionable. He was, however, 
anything but hostile or indifferent to the Church and 
the Gospel and certainly did not see faith as 
something of which a person has to be “‘cured.”’ 
Rather he saw me as one struggling in the context of 
faith to make sense of life. Grace does not always 
come to us in packages labelled ‘‘Christian.”’ 

The process of discovery, or growth, or therapy, or 
whatever label you use, is always difficult and 
requires a greal deal of patience. Few of us begin with 
the right questions, and the answers are rarely crystal 
clear. As we progress we discover things about 
ourselves that we do not like very much, but we also 
discover that our fears and hesitations are not the 
whole story of who we are. 

My own journey continues, and is taking me into 
more thoughtfulness, perhaps more patience with 
myself and others, and more deeply into faith. We 
humans are curious creatures; a strange in- 
termingling of flesh and spirit, longing for perfection 
while at the same time realizing that it is just not 
available in this life. 

Still we press on towards an unknown future, 
usually more fearful than we need to be. Yet through 
the joys and sorrows, and all the mundane times in 
between, we discover that we are not alone. Other 
people sustain us and we sustain them, and through it 
all is the mystery whom we call God. 


REFLECTIONS While it is a sad thing 
when anyone is divorced, it seems somehow scan- 
dalous that a minister, of all people, is in that 
category. Before it happened to me I might have said 
that divorce was the unpardonable sin for someone in 
the clergy. Now I’m not so sure. Part of the change 
has come about because of my own circumstances of 
course, but there’s more involved than 
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rationalization or self-justification. I still don’t 
believe in divorce, any more than I believe in disease 
or war or air pollution. But whatever comes to us, 
and whatever our part in bringing it on ourselves, we 
must make something of it and look deeply to see 
whether there is any good that can come of it. 

There is no answer to be found in running away, 
yet I fear many choose that approach, whether the 
running takes the form of literally leaving for 
another geographic location, or a drastic change in 
lifestyle. I would go so far as to say that good can 
come from divorce (which is not the same as saying 
that divorce is a good thing) if one is determined to 
dig deeply. There is the discovery that living alone 
need not be the same thing as being lonely. There are 
multitudes of people who care about us even if, in 
our darkest moments, we can not quite think of who 
they might be. But that’s often when they land on our 
doorstep. Who says the age of miracles and angels 
has passed? 


EPILOGUE There are some things that 
have not been dealt with in this article. One of them 
has been ‘‘What about support for the departing 
spouse?”’ I have discussed this with my former wife, 
and her conclusion is that continued contact with the 
congregation(s) is probably impossible because of all 
the animosity at the time of the separation.. The 
tendency would be to try to gain sympathy, and the 
divorcing couple might end up splitting the 
congregation as well as their own home. If the world 
(and the church) were as they ought to be, then this 
would not be a concern. But in that case, neither 
would there be divorce.... 

Nor have I dealt with the question of the biblical 
condemnation of divorce. It is rarely possible to 
justify divorce, and yet neither do I think that it is to 
be treated as unforgivable. Some will not be satisfied 
by that conclusion, but necessity forces me to iti Gat 
am to remain in the Church. Ministers and their 
families are children of this age, and the current 
epidemic of separation and divorce will not leave 
them untouched. It would be nice to think that we 
were somehow above the sin and pain of the world, 
but, if we were, it is unlikely that we would be of 
much use to anyone: God, neighbours, or ourselves. 


MR. COOPER is minister at Point 
Edward and Brigden Churches, 
Ont. 


ELIGION IN LIFE PROGRAMME The 
R Religion In Life emblem is an award of The 

Girl Guides of Canada and The Boy Scouts of 
Canada. The programme requirements are 
published by the Guide and Scout movements but 
are prepared on a national level by the various 
religious denominations for the use of their own 
youth and in keeping with their beliefs. 

The programme is designed to enrich the 
spiritual growth of the girls and boys by en- 
couraging their active participation in their own 
religious denomination. There are four progressive 
stages: 

Stage 1: Ages 8-9 (Grades 3 and 4) 
Stage 2: Ages 10-11 (Grades 5 and 6) 
Stage 3: Ages 12-14 (Grades 7 to 9) 
Stage 4: Ages 15+ (Grades 10 and up) 


“RELIGION IN LIFE” GROUP — CALVIN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HALIFAX, 
N.S.: Instruction is provided by elder and 


scouter, Mrs. Pat MacLean and the minister, Dr. 
A.O. MacLean, supported by the session. 

The group started in 1974 with 15 girls and boys. 
In 1981 the group had 47 boys and girls: 23 in Stage 
1; 6 in Stage 2; 13 in Stage 3; and 5 in Stage 4. 

Each child keeps a scribbler of class notes and 
homework. Three parts of the programme are 
followed. They are: 


WORD: After initial meetings with an 
elder, each stage group meets with the minister to 
discuss such things as the Bible, the great com- 
mandment and commission of Jesus, the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the 
meaning and responsibilities of church mem- 
bership, personal Christian ethics, their own faith, 
the church sanctuary, aspects of the worship 
service and the General Assembly budget. The 
importance of that part of their promise ‘To do my 
Duty to God” is stressed. The young people 
promise to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord; to grow in the knowledge of God as he 
reveals himself in Scripture, through Jesus Christ 
and by the Holy Spirit; to obey God in all of their 
lives; and to participate faithfully in the life of their 
church as a responsible member of Christ’s Church. 


WORSHIP: All the girls and boys prepare 
Scripture reading and prayer for their Sunday 
school class or church service. 


WITNESS: 
and Sunday school. 


SERVICE TO CHURCH: - Plant flowers and 
clean-up the grounds surrounding the church. - 
Make velvet and felt banner: theme, “Go Forth and 


Friends are invited to church 
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be His Church in the World.” The children con- 
tribute their own money to pay for the material 
used in the making of the banner. 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY: - The young 
people make Valentine cards and give a Valentine 
party at either a senior citizens’ home or nursing 
home. - We learn about mental retardation; collect 
clothing, books, games, etc. and visit a local 
hospital. - We have invited a physically han- 
dicapped boy to be a part of our group. Perry Rose 
lives in a group home near Calvin Church and is 
enjoying being a part of our group, and we are 
learning a great deal from him. 


MISSION STUDY: Last year’s study was 
about India and Nepal. The children raised money 
to support that year’s mission project - the 
children’s ward in the Jobat Christian Hospital. On 
April 5, 1981, our group hosted an “after-church” 
luncheon. In addition to posters and Indian han- 
dicrafts made by the group, we served a variety of 
Indian food and had as our special guests, Dr. and 
Mrs. Om Kamra from India. 


WHY I FEEL THE “RELIGION IN LIFE” GROUP IS 
IMPORTANT: - The children are en- 
couraged to learn and to talk about their Christian 
faith. But more importantly, they learn how to 
show their Christian love and concern by visiting 
the physically and mentally handicapped and the 
elderly, as well as supporting our missionaries. By 
making banners and taking pride in their church 
property, they begin to see their church in a dif- 
ferent light: it is no longer just a place to come for 
an hour on Sundays. - With the decline of church 
groups, this type of programme combines Bible 
teachings and community involvement. The great 
variety of requirements maintains the interest of 
the children. - Children and young people are 
taught things that are not usually included in a 
Sunday school curriculum, such as church 
organization. - Our group meets for lunch and 
instruction following the church service. This 
strengthens church friendships and fellowship as 
the majority of children do not attend the same 
school. Also, attendance is nearly always one 
hundred per cent as there are few other com- 
mitments on a Sunday afternoon. - The ‘Religion in 
Life’ emblem, which is proudly worn on their 
uniforms, signifies that they have participated in a 
very worthwhile programme in their church and 
community. 


Submitted by Mrs. Pat Maclean of Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, Halifax, N.S. 


oO} 
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Many follow Him 

in response to His command. 
In our eagerness 

some of us might possibly 
forget to take up our cross. 


Len G. Selle 


Shown below are: Dr. A.O. MacLean and Mrs. Pat MacLean with the ‘‘Religion in Life’’ group and a banner which was the 
group’s church project for 1981. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


A week before the wedding of 
my daughter we discovered that 
the minister would not allow 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March to 
be played. Did we have any choice 
but to accept his wishes? 

The minister’s categorical 
refusal to allow this music to be 
used in the service, presumably 
with the backing of the session, 
really left you no choice. For this 
reason it is always wise to work out 
such details quite a bit ahead of 
time. The problem you ran into is 
that many of us in the ministry try 
to emphasize, to frequently un- 
comprehending and _ astonished 
couples, that the marriage 
“‘ceremony,’’ as they call it, is 
really a service of worship to 
Almighty God which needs to be 
conducted with all due reverence to 
him before whom the marriage 
vows are exchanged. For that 
reason I personally prefer a stately 
hymn, such as ‘‘Praise my soul the 
King of Heaven,’’ as a proper 
introduction to the service and try 
to steer couples away from the 
over-worked Wagner and Men- 
delssohn ‘‘war _ horses.’? Ex- 
perience, however, has taught me 
that little infuriates some couples 


Tony Plomp 


more than to be deprived of what 
they consider the ‘‘traditional’’ 
wedding music. Since secular tunes 
are used throughout our services I 
can hardly plead the principle of 
the thing. By the way, I think it is 
becoming more and more a 
‘tradition’? to shun Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March. 


I am disgusted by the antics of 
the television preachers and their 
faith-healing. Your comments 
would be appreciated. 

I think it is dangerous to 
generalize. Some _ television 
preachers are more responsible 
than others and we shouldn’t tar 
them all with the same brush. 
Nevertheless, I share your concern 
and even your anger. Radio and 
television ministries can easily be 
perverted into commercialized 
religion of the most debased sort. 
At the same time I believe we 
should not dismiss the healing 
ministry that is performed 
throughout the Christian com- 
munity with love and dignity. I 
believe that God can and does heal 
through the work of dedicated 
medical professionals as well as in 
ways that we tend to classify as 


THE MEANING OF LIFE? THE MEANING OF DEATH? 


Canadians are asking these questions. This is why the 
Canadian Bible Society distributed 12,519,660 Scrip- 
tures in 97 languages in Canada last year. Millions-of 


M4A 2S4 
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Canadians have no meaningful relationship to any 
Church. God can speak through His Word and people 
can be led into the fellowship of His Church. 


Thank You For Your Prayers and Support 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 


(416) 757-4171 


miraculous. Whenever the saving — 
grace of God enters a human life 
divine healing takes place. The 
phrase ‘‘faith-healing’’ bothers me 
since it tends to put the onus of 
healing on the measure of faith © 
that is within us. When no physical — 
healing occurs the sufferer may 
feel guilty for not having sufficient 
faith. That’s why I prefer the 
phrase ‘‘divine healing’’ to in- 
dicate that it is all of God alone. 


I know of a Presbyterian Church 
where there is dancing in the | 
service. I don’t think that’s right. 
What do you think? 

Well, I could hardly visualize a 
disco-bash in the aisles as being 
very edifying. However, I gather 
from your note that perhaps you 
are thinking of ‘‘interpretive’’ or 
‘liturgical’? dance of. the ballet 
variety. This is used by some 
churches as an aid to worship and 
in the proclamation of the Word. I 
have never seen it done (except on 
television) but would not per- 
sonally object to it if it were done 
well and could be proved helpful in 
worship. Surely the full range of 
the arts can be used in the service 
of Christ. Don’t forget that the 
introduction of the pipe organ in 
the churches was at one time 


violently opposed. Today all 
Presbyterian Churches have 
organs or pianos and some 


congregations even sing lustily to 
guitar accompaniment. Any in- 
novation in worship, however, 
needs to be thought through before 
being introduced and when done, 
be done well. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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150th ANNIVERSARY 
WEST FLAMBORO 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


HOME-COMING — JUNE 20, 1982 
11 a.m. — Former ministers par- 
ticipating in the service, followed by 
a picnic in the afternoon. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


SUMMER PROGRAMME 
JULY 4-10 or 11-17, 1982 
Location: The Murray Estate in the 
1000 Islands (near Gananoque). 
Leaders: Prof. 


S.D. Walters: 
Preaching from the Jacob Stories. 


Mr. John Derksen: Church Music in 
the 20th Century. For further 
information contact: Prof. S.D. 
Walters, Knox College,. 59 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
MD5S 2E6. 


We will be pleased to have all former 
West Flamborians come and join us 


in the celebration. 

TRADITIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
OCTOBER 24, 1982 
11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 

Guest Speaker, Rev. Dr. Jim Sauer, 
Co-ordinator of the Committee for * 
Church Growth of The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada. 

For further information contact: 
E. Oldham, 20 Jameson Drive, 
Dundas, Ontario L9H 5A2. 


“Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded 
ministers, interested in a challenging but 
rewarding pastorate, vacant April Ist, 
1982. The Atomic Energy town, Deep 
River (population 5,000) is on the Ottawa 
River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the missions, 
outreach and _ ministerial training 
programs of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches. Candidates should 
have several years of broad ministerial 
experience and _ special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all 
ages. Manse if desired; salary negotiable. 
Please send complete resumes, with 
references, to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairman, Box 1149, Deep River, On- 
tario, KOH1PO0.”’ 


ST. JOHN’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
10 Mountain Street 
Grimsby, Ontario 
L3M 3J6 
will be celebrating their 150th An- 
niversary April 24 & 25. Rev. Ken 
McMillan, guest speaker. Former 
members & friends are most 
welcome. Please contact Church 
Office for more information. 


SUMMER CAMPING AT KANNAWIN 
Come camp with us this summer at Camp Kannawin, Sylvan Lake, Alta. and meet new 
friends. 


Staff Training Weekend 
Youth Work Weekend 


May 14-16 

May 21-24 
June 30 - July 4 
July 4-11 


Boys (10-12) 

Girls (10-12) 

Co-ed (13-14) 

College & Careers (18-25) 
July 11-18 Co-ed (15-17) 

Women’s Camp Sept. 10-12 

REGISTRAR: Mrs. M. Floyd, 5220-126 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 3W4 (403-435-4160) 


July 18-25 

July 25 - Aug. 1 
Aug. 1-8 

Aug. 11-15 
Aug. 15-22 


Family Camp 
Boys (8-10) 
Girls (8-10) 


adh, crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


OPEN EVENTS 


Women in Transition — April 21-23 
Superintendents’ Work Shop — May 1 

Spring Week for Seniors — May 11-14 or May 25-28 

Christian Laity in Ministry — May 14-16 

Singles’ Enrichment Weekend — May 21-23 

Prayer Retreat Weekend — June 4-6 

Grandparent-Grandchild Weekend — July 16-18 

Work and Worship Weeks — July 18-25; August 8-15; August 29-September 5 
Christianity and the Arts Week — August 15-22 


For details contact: Bookings Secretary, Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 


Phone: (519) 824-7898 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 
Listowel, Ontario, 


are celebrating their 125th An- 
niversary in 1982. The following 
are special services that are taking 
place: 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25: 

11:00 a.m. — 

The Rev. Gordon Beaton, B.A., 
B.D. — Minister of St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 

Mr. Beaton was Minister of Knox 
from January 1969 to June 1975. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26: 
11EOO arm 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, B.A., 
Minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dr. Miles was Minister of Knox 
from May 1958 to March 1963. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17: 
11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. — 
ANNIVERSARY SUNDAY — 


‘The Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, 


Andrew's 
Ganan- 


B.A., Minister of St. 
Presbyterian Church, 
oque, Ontario. 

Dr. Putnam was Minister of Knox 
from November 1952 to January 
1958. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31: 

11:00 a.m. — 

The Rev. Dr. David J. Crawford, 
B.A., M.Th., Minister of St. Giles 
Presbyterian Church, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Dr. Crawford was Minister of 
Knox from September 1963 to 
June 1968. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14: 
11:00 a.m. — 

The Rev. Dr. J.J.H. Morris, B.A., 
B.Ed., M.Th., Minister of 
Glenview Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Dr. Morris was Minister of Knox 
from May 1976 to June 1980. 


Friends and former members 
are cordially invited to 
share in our Anniversary. 


Interested in 
placing an 


advertisement? 
Check for details 
on page 5. 
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The perusal of old books 
and magazines (even copies of 
The Presbyterian Record) 
often yields surprising results. 
The all too easy conceit that 
the problems of our time are 
the most acute, our solutions 
the most original, often ex- 
plodes in front of us. With this 
in mind we hereby initiate a 
column entitled. 
ECCLESIASTES 3:15. 

To save you the effort of 
looking it up this time: 
‘“‘Whatever is has been 
already, and whatever is to 
come has been already, and 
God summons each event back 
in its turn.’’ (NEB) 

The column will not appear 
every month, but we trust that 
when it does you will be 
enlightened, and perhaps a 
little amused. 

Our first offering, a rather 
lengthy one, was written by 
Principal Walter Bryden of 
Knox College in 1934 and was 
published in a book bearing 
the title “Why I Am A 
Presbyterian.’’ The book was 
based on a lecture given to 
students in Theology and Arts. 
We are indebted to Mr. Ian 
Shaw for drawing it to our 
attention. 


JRD 


For years previous to the con- 


summation of Union, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
had become increasingly 
dominated by an_ autocratic 
centralized officiary. The _per- 
sonnel of this seemed to conceive 
the work of the church largely in 
| terms of a huge enterprise, and 
their business, that of extending 
operations in the Home and 
Foreign mission fields, and of 
multiplying and _ intensifying 
church activities in local 
congregations. Missionary spirit 
was to be ‘‘drummed up’’ by the 
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use of suitable periodicals, in- 
termittent intensive campaigns and 
a great variety of special addresses. 
The minister at the ‘‘home base,”’ 
as it was called, might well have 
considered himself, in those days, 
a high-pressure agent for obtaining 
the wherewithal to carry on 
operations at the ‘‘outposts’’ or 
upon the ‘‘frontiers.”” He was 
deluged with literature of various 
kinds, with instructions to see that 
it was placed in the hands of every 
member and adherent of his 
congregation. Outlines of ad- 
dresses were supplied upon this or 
that aspect of the church’s work, 
that he might acquaint his people 
with the ‘‘programmes’’ and 
“‘schemes’’ being initiated to 
‘“fadvance or extend the 
Kingdom.’’ I remember especially 
One particular year, in which I 
received outlines of addresses 
almost sufficient to cover my 
pulpit engagements, once a 
Sabbath, for a year. I am not 
exaggerating in the least. I am 
relating an experience which was 
not exceptional, and I have 
repeated a language commonly 
employed by officials at the time 
which, in itself, is indicative of the 
conception of religion which very 
generally prevailed among them. 


Moreover, I have given expression - 


here to that basic consideration, 
responsible for a discontent on the 
part of many people and not an 
insignificant number of ministers, 
which was revealing itself long 
before Union became a really 
practical consideration among the 
people. 

Modern methods had become 
the vogue in Sunday-School and 
Young People’s work. Teacher 
training classes were instituted to 
acquaint Sunday school teachers 
with the modern views of the 
Bible, as well as with all those new 
psychological and _ pedagogical 
methods which, it was said, were 
destined to make the methods of 
former days obsolete. Children of 


the various ‘‘teen-ages’’ were 
encouraged to join the Church in 
and through the ‘‘group method.’’ 
It is safe to claim that shoals of 
such children were taken into 
communion with the Church, 
during the course of a few years, 
without having possessed in the 
least any serious understanding of 
what they were undertaking or 
what it meant for them in any 
personal way. And yet surprise was 
expressed that, in later years, these 
young people, despite all the 
energy expended upon them, did 
not seem to have acquired any 
particular loyalty or affection for 
the church itself. It was admitted 
on every hand that a leakage 
somehow existed between the 
Sunday school and the church; 
that young men and _ young 
women, after graduating from the 
Sunday school, were showing little 
or no regard for the church, or for 
the church’s_ special work. 
Although unaware of it at the 
time, the challenge which had been 
designed to make these young 
people ‘‘worthy Canadian 
citizens’? or ‘‘splendid idealists’’ 
had not been radical enough to 
create Christian experience, or to 
induce in them a desire for genuine 
Christian service. The teaching of 
Christian doctrine received very 
little emphasis; indeed, in some 
quarters, was neglected altogether. 
“‘Enthusiastic’’ young men were in 
great demand for the pulpits of the 
church, and chiefly because of 
their enthusiasm, and of their 


...children 
were taken into 
communion..., 


without...any 
serious 
understanding... 
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knowledge of the newer methods. 
‘‘Directors of Religious 
Education’’ became. a necessity in 


the larger churches. This sort of 


thing had for a time turned 


people’s heads, although there 
were some who had _= grave 
suspicions concerning it. And, 
although the enthusiasm once 
displayed in this direction has not 
altogether abated, I believe I am 
(justified in saying that it is to-day 
distinctly on the ebb. It is widely 
recognized that the results ob- 


- tained were scarcely commensurate 


with the efforts made, and that 


these results, at the best were of a 


doubtful character. This whole 
effort, although not without 
certain commendable features, has 


been largely built upon the false 
supposition that a form of en- 
-tertainment is more interesting to 


young people than genuine 
religion. Religious education is 


proving to be a much more 
profound matter, and a task more 


} 


exacting, — more challenging to 
teacher and pupil alike — than our 
modern educators suspected. 


_ Psychology of the modern type has 
added little to the knowledge of 


those whose hearts have been 
possessed of Christian love and 
Christian discernment in_ the 
dealing with children in different 
stages of their development. 

The ministrations of the pulpit 
at the time, when not employed 
with giving information § con- 
cerning the ‘‘work’’ of the church, 
and rendering guidance to the 
manifold organizations which 
existed, were concerned very 


_ largely with the current topics and 


problems of the day. Purely ex- 
pository preaching was the ex- 
ception, and doctrinal preaching a 
thing taboo. The human life of the 
‘Historic Jesus’’ constituted the 
burden of most of the real sermons 
heard. Men were called upon to 
emulate, and to realize in their own 
lives, the ethical qualities of the 
human life of Jesus, with the 
inference that such qualities were 
natural, though perhaps. only 
potential, characteristics of their 
own souls. 

It was all a phase of a moder- 
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emphasis on human ideals and 
values, and quite ignores certain 
Vibe essential Christian truths con- 
Religious cerning the relations existing 
education...is between God and man, upon 
a much more which the distinctive Christian 
profound matter, doctrines have been established. 
...than our Such important matters, however, 
cannot be considered here, but I do 
modern educators ask you to observe that this 
suspected modernistic view of life of which I 
speak has nothing especially to do 
with those modern historical 
critical methods which have been 
applied to Scripture and which, in 
some quarters, have been subject 
nistic religious wave, emanating to very bitter and hostile criticism. 
largely from United States sources, As you all know, I myself am a 
which influenced most of the firm believer in such methods, 
churches in Canada, but more when employed by truly reverent 
especially the Methodist and scholars and preachers, as those 
Presbyterian Churches, during the necessary to any true_ historic 
last thirty years. It is being understanding of the Bible. 
acknowledged now that it con- 
stituted a more or less humanistic 
conception of life, which places all 0 
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halfway around the world - to help 

shape the lives of girls and boys 

These are just a few of the children at the 
Dr. Graham’s Homes in north India. 
Because of regular support they receive 
good food, clothes, medical care, educa- 
tion and love - compared to an over- 
crowded room or an outdoor shelter in the 
slums. 

You, or your group, is invited to sponsor 
one of these kiddies. Your decision could 
change a young child’s life. 


DR. GRAHAM'S Homes 


KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA | paren pigieg Awe emer tl asta, Claes’ seaylll oy ae 


DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES, Canadian Council 
‘ ° ° 
‘Children’s City 


359 Dundas St., London, Ont. Canada N6B 1V5 
I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl (J 
° >> 
of the Himalayas 
FOUNDED 1900 


Enclosed is payment for first month $17.00 1) 
Providing a Home, Education and 


full year $204.00 0 
Please send me further information [J 
Training for Children from many 
Racial Backgrounds 


I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
for over 80 Years 


Approved by 
Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Zs 
> 
cS 
™m 


ADDRESS____ 


CODE 


5 
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SHOOT THE MOON 
Directed by Alan Parker; 
produced by Alan Marshall. 


Shoot the Moon is a film about the 
breakdown of a marriage and the 
breakup of a family. Its title comes 
from the card game, Hearts, where 
to aim to win it all is to ‘‘shoot the 
moon.”’ It tells the story of a 
middle-aged, American couple, 
George and Faith Dunlap (Albert 
Finney and Diane Keaton), who 
yell, sigh and, for a few seconds 
even cry their way through such a 
marital breakdown. Directed by 
Alan Parker (Fame, Midnight 
Express) and written by Bo 
Goldman (One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest, Melvin and 
Howard), Shoot the Moon is, 
although mildly entertaining, 
somewhat forgettable. 

George is a successful writer 
(he’s about to win a National Book 
Award) in love with another 
woman. He lives with his wife and 
four young daughters in a restored 
Victorian house in a beautiful part 
of northern California. People in 
movies like this one never seem to 
live in Ohio or Idaho. From the 
furtive and teary phone call he 
makes to his lover (Karen Allen) at 
the movie’s beginning, to the 
destructive and _ unbelievable 
rampage he goes on at its end, 
Finney endues George with enough 
hysteria to make you wonder 
where he ever found the self- 
discipline to become an award- 
winning author. To be fair, Finney 
does have some rather clichéd 
scenes to get through. One has him 
standing in a downpour outside his 
house, looking hurt and confused, 
waving weakly to his oldest 
daughter who refuses’ to 
acknowledge his greeting. 

As Faith, Diane Keaton shows 
less real emotion than Finney. 
Keaton still seems to rely on the 
same shrugs and quietly uttered 
‘wells’? she employed so char- 
mingly in Woody Allen’s film, 
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Annie Hall, to convey her 
thoughts. In one of the film’s most 
awkward and_ embarrassing 
moments, Faith sits in the bath, 
smoking a ‘“‘joint’’ (the setting is 
California) that she seems to have 
kept on hand in the medicine 
cabinet just for such a distraught 
situation. Listening to her sing a 
Beatles’ song makes you wish 
someone would tell Keaton, once 
and for all, ‘‘not to give up her day 
job.’’ When George tells Faith he’s 
leaving her, she tells him that she 
has already packed his bag. Hardly 
the actions of a broken heart. 
Within days of George’s moving 
out, she takes up with a contractor 
who has come to build a tennis 
court. The contractor (Peter 
Weller) is almost the exact op- 
posite of George. He is a macho, 
beer-drinking type who when Faith 
tells him she would like a gazebo 
looks at her as if she is thinking of 
importing an animal from Africa. 

Shoot the Moon does have its 
good moments, mainly when the 
four girls are around. These kids 
are wonderfully natural actresses 
and give the movie its most 
authentic scenes. The experience of 
living with children is subtly and 
humorously presented. Dana Hill, 
as oldest daughter Sherry, Viveca 
Davis as Jill, Tracey Gold as 
Marianne and Tina Youthers as 
Molly, work so well together you’d 
think they were sisters in real life. 
There is a marvellous scene in the 
film’s early minutes where the girls 
are munching Ritz crackers while 
watching their parents. on 
television at the National Book 
Awards ceremony. Their delight in 
seeing their mother wearing 
Marianne’s Davy Crockett belt is a 
treat in itself. 

The film does not escape the 
seemingly obligatory ‘‘yelling at 
each other in a restaurant’’ and 
“‘velling at each other while you 
take turns smashing china’’ scenes. 
In the world of movies it is im- 
possible for a couple to separate 


without first breaking a few plates. 
It should be pointed out that 


Shoot the Moon has received many | 


favourable reviews and it is 


competently constructed. Overall, 


however, it leaves you with the 


same numb feeling you get from | 


watching too much television at 


one stretch. The breakdown of | 


marriage is one of the maladies 


infecting our present society and | 


Hollywood is not likely to 


overlook any good maladies, but | 
viewing Shoot the Moon makes | 
you wish this particular ‘‘sign of | 
the times’’ would, maybe along | 
with designer jeans and Donny and | 


Marie Osmond, just go away. 


Tom Dickey : 


THE BORDER 
Directed by Tony Richardson; 
produced by Edgar Bronfman Jr. 


The best thing about The Border is 


Jack Nicholson’s performance as | 
a U.S. Border | 


Charlie Smith, 
Patrol officer helping to guard the 
boundary between Texas and 


Mexico, along the Rio Grande. For © 


the immigrants who try to sneak 


across it, the border represents the | 


division between poverty and 
despair in Mexico and sleaziness, 
but with a flicker of hope, in the 


southern U.S. For Charlie, it is | 


symbolic of a moral division: 
should he ignore the pathos and 
corruption he sees around him or 


should he ‘‘do what a man’s gotta | 
do’’? Unfortunately, none of the | 


movie’s other stars (Harvey Keitel, 


Warren Oates and Valerie Perrin) | 


are able to rise above The Border’s 
uninspired script 
unimaginative plot. Ry Cooder’s 


soundtrack does more to capture | 


the mood of the film than the 
dusty (literally and figuratively) 
cinematography. 

T.D. 
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Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


| Sample and brochure 
on request 


‘CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 


DEPT.PR 


April, 1982 


Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


2. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St.. (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

e collection plates 

¢ eternal sanctuary lamps 

e long life bulbs 


i 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert WcCarsland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


ie eS) 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


White for Brochure” 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


® Traditional and modern 
® Repairs © Releading 
@ New Frames ® Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 


© Designs 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
ESR AAGIE IN ATES 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST Oia mOnt 

M1iC 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 Duke Street West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Gift subscriptions - see 
coupon on page 49. 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 
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HOPE... 
GROWTH ... 
PRODUCTIVITY ... 


The logo for the 


PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD SERVICE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


is a cross super- 
imposed on the world 
to portray Christian 
caring and sharing 
throughout the world. 


The logo is green... 
... the liturgical colour 
of hope 

...a symbol of crop 
productivity 

... areminder of the 
growth of self- 
reliance ... 

amongst people in 
developing countries. 


Watch for the logo for: 


PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD SERVICE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J37 

(416) 441-2840 
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REVIEWS - BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GREG CLARK 

by Jock Carroll. 

Published by Doubleday Canada 
Ltd. 

Price: $19.95. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


To this reviewer, also a 
newspaperman, but on a much 
lower strata, Gregory Clark had 
always been favourite reading. 
When the opportunity came to 
review this book it was gladly 
accepted and we plunged into the 
details of the life and times of this 
remarkable journalist idol. We 
wish we could say that once 
started, we couldn’t put it down. 
Just the opposite! We threw it 
down several times, and it took 
some will power to pick it up 
again! Not that we found flaws in 
his make-up. It was just the way 
author Carroll apparently tried to 
make a colourful, delightfully 
simple life story into a tiresome 
tome. 

Time after time, the author 
resorts to injecting what struck us 
as inconsequential material into 
the text. Even extracts from the 
personal diary of Greg Clark failed 
to add to our enthusiasm. The 
accounts of the in-fighting within 
the Toronto Star and Star Weekly 
may mean more to those who 
actually knew and associated with 
Greg, but to the reader who only 
knew him through the newspapers 
for which he wrote they are ac- 
tually distasteful. 

Oh yes! The early years of 
Greg’s newspaper experience, the 
influence of his father, mother and 
others in the family are invaluable 
insights into a colourful career. 
Those fishing and hunting ex- 
peditions were sheer delight. So 
much so, that we still question how 
anyone who enjoyed associating 
with Greg Clark for so many years 
— in a full lifetime — could 


describe his passing as a ‘‘cruel and 
sharp blow.’’ 

Jock Carroll, Jimmy Freise, Gil 
Purcell, Ralph Allen and all his 
cronies were most fortunate to 
have had personal relationships 
with Greg Clark. We have only his 
books, but now they have a special 
meaning. 

M.E. Dickey, 
Prescott, Ont. 


GODRIC 

by Frederick Buechner. 
Published by Atheneum, New 
York, 1981. 

Price: $14.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


All those who have savoured the 
delights of Buechner’s sermons 
and devotional writings, and the 
even greater delights of his novels 
such as those about the inglorious 
Rev. Leo Bibb and his church of 
Holy Love Incorporated, should 
be prepared for a surprise when 
they pick up Godric. Yet in a sense 
we have been prepared, because 
everything that Buechner writes 
has a sense of surprise about it. 
But I confess he caught me off 
guard with Godric. 

The first surprise you will meet 
is in the language itself. Buechner — 
appears .to have invented a 
language to fit the historical time 
of the story, about the eleventh 
century in England. It is a poetic 
language, but one which most of 
us can neither read quickly nor 
easily. 

The second surprise is that from 
Buechner, who writes always, it 
seems, with such a sense of the 
contemporary, we get the story of 
an extraordinary saint of the 12th 
century. Godric was born of 
Anglo-Saxon parents in Norfolk 
about 1065. The story is about his 
life as a peddler, a sailor, a servant 
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of a rich countryman and finally 
his life as a hermit, until his death 
in 1170. 

- But not everything about this 
book is surprising and _ new. 
Throughout the story, at times 
exciting and at others quite frankly 
a bit boring, Buechner’s sharp wit 
-and colourful phrase always 
-shines: ‘‘A stout woman with a 
_kerchief on her head stood close 
beside. Burcwen_ looked like 
clothes hung on a stick to keep off 
-crows.”’ 

Did I say it wasn’t con- 
temporary? Let me_ stand 
corrected. ‘‘In winter when _ the 
snow and ice were fierce, we shook 

beneath our different roofs alone, 
and that’s what Hell is like, I 
think. It’s cold and shame and 
shaking. And worst of all, it’s 
loneliness.’? Or how about this 
image of evil? ‘‘Devils plague the 
world like rats indeed. With 
yellowed teeth they nibble at our 
souls. They leave their droppings 
on our holiest ground. They make 
foul nests in us and gnaw in two 
the stoutest bonds of love.”’ 
_ By the way Godric means, ‘‘God 
reigns in you,’’ and it is true, I 
think, that God reigns in all of 
Buechner’s tales, even those like 
_Godric that you must wrestle with 
a little harder to shake the 
meanings loose. 


John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is the minister at St. 
Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


| 
: 
IMAGES OF LIFE (An invitation 
to Bible Study) 
- Produced by the World Council of 
- Churches. 
) Published by Thomas Jenkins 
_ Ltd., London, 1982. 

Price: $4.25. 
- Available from the Board of 
- Congregational Life, 50 Wynford 
) Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
b 1IJ7. 


It is unfortunate that all that a 
great many people know of the 
~ World Council of Churches is a 
very small part of its total activity, 
namely grants that have been given 
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to liberation groups in Africa. This 
activity, for the most part, has 
received an extremely negative 
popular press and therefore the 
World Council is viewed with 
suspicion by many Christians 
today. 

Those in Canada who know of 
the much wider work and activity 
of the Council have an excellent 
opportunity to make it known, 
because the World Council will be 
meeting in Vancouver in the 
summer of 1983. 

Already preparations for these 
meetings are underway. The theme 
is, ‘‘Jesus Christ — the Life of the 
World.’’ A Bible study to 
enlighten this theme is now 
available under the title, ‘‘Images 
of Life.’’ It includes seven study 
sessions, each of which points to 
the life God has brought to us in 
the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

The material is produced in a 
colourful 6’’ x 8’’ packet which 
contains a 28-page study guide, 
notes for group enablers, and 
fourteen photographs and 
paintings from around the world 
that help to reinforce the theme 
images. A set of seven posters may 
be ordered separately. It is a most 
attractive and visually inviting 
packet. 

But what of the material itself? I 
have read all of the material, but 
not as yet had the opportunity to 
use it with a group — the ultimate 
test of its usefulness. It is a big task 
to prepare one Bible study for 
Christians of such diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds around 
the world. Yet, that also adds to 
the excitement of the study, and, if 
successful, would in_ itself 
graphically witness to our oneness 
in Christ. 

Each study moves from the 
general to the particular. First we 
are presented with an image to 
evoke a variety of pictures and 
experiences. Then we are presented 
with a survey of how that image is 
used in the Bible. Finally, we focus 
on a particular biblical text where 
the image is central. The teaching 
method used is not unlike that used 
by Jesus himself who often began 


TO ALL MINISTERS 
AND CHURCH 
COMMITTEES 


WHAT are you doing for the 
hard of hearing members of 
your congregation? 


DID you know that SEN- 
NHEISER have perfected the 
ideal system to enable your 
needy members to hear your 
entire service clearly? 


HOW many people in your 
church are unable to participate 
fully in the service? 


SENNHEISER has a system 
which: 


is already working in 
some churches _ in 
Canada. 


does not. require 
cables thus enabling 
complete freedom of 
movement to the user. 


does not use wireless 
wavelengths. 


probably could _ in- 


corporate your 
present sound system. 


~ WA gives full 


guarantee. 


service 


For further information 
send coupon to: 


TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd. 
400 Esna Park Drive, Unit 13 
Markham, Ontario 

L3R 3K2 


I want to know how I can help the 
Hard of Hearing in my church. 


a7 SENNHEISER 
THE NAME FOR PERFECT SOUND 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev. William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 


O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


ESSE Selo) 


Name 

Address 

City. ——s~éPrrcov. 
P.C. Tel. 
Church or Org. 
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his teaching with some familiar 
image from the listener’s own 
experience. 

There is an advantage too in 
having each study structured in the 
same way, which should facilitate 


- the task of the leader(s), although 


they will still have to do some 
careful planning and make im- 
portant decisions as to what to 
include or leave out of the study. 
There is probably more material 
than can be easily used in an hour 
and a half study. Like many 
studies, I found some of the 
questions vague and hard to 
understand, but there are enough 
that these can easily be jettisoned 
without harming the study. 

I found the material solidly 
grounded in the Scriptures, with, 
at the same time, a concerted 
effort to relate the Bible to our 
lives as individuals, as part of a 
Christian community, and of the 
human family in the world. 

Our local ministerial plans to 
have some. special ecumenical 
events early in 1983 to mark the 
World Council’s meetings in 
Canada. In conjunction with these 
events we plan to ‘have several 
community-based Bible studies 
using this material. Having read 
“Images of Life,’’ I’m excited by 
the prospects for our Christian 
community. 

John Congram 


““GO MAKE LEARNERS’”’ 

by Robert Brow. 

Published by Harold Shaw, 
Wheaton, Illinois, (1981). 

Price: $7.35 

Available from Evangelical Book 
Store, 1801 Lawrence Ave. East, 
Scarborough, Ontario, MIR 2X9. 


You might not agree with this 
book. I didn’t. You might not 
enjoy it. I did. But, as its front- 
cover quote tells us, we need its 
stimulation and its challenge to our 


traditional concepts: ‘‘Some books 
can be safely ignored, but not this 
one’’ (J.I. Packer). Robert Brow, 
a Canadian Anglican, weds his 
theory to his experience (personal 
and congregational) into a 160 
page ‘‘new model for discipleship 
in the church.”’ In brief, the book 
seeks to promote a “‘loose’’ (from 
traditional perspectives!) view of 
discipleship and baptism. Any and 
all who wish to learn more about 
God should be welcomed into 
membership. Since a disciple is a 
learner and the Church is intended 
to ‘‘make learners’? (as many as 
possible!), all traditional barriers 
to widening the circle of inclusion 
should be torn down. 

At every point he 
presses the case for a radical 
openness to all who professedly 
would learn more about God. In 
his final chapter (Mission) Brow 
shares how these insights are 
proving fruitful in the Kingston, 
Ontario, congregation which he is 
presently serving: 

Brow’s approach (he says) has 
proven a workable one. In the best 
sense, his book provokes our 
response, in both study (of the 
Scriptures) and strategy (for 
evangelism and education). His 
iconoclastic ideas jar all traditional 
thinking, whether of the older 
‘‘mainline’’ variety, or the newer 
*‘conservative evangelicalism.’’ 
My critiques of this little book do 
not soften my hearty recom- 
mendation of it. An_ ultimate 
question for those who do pursue 
his thought, must be: has Brow 
accounted for the trinitarian 
commitment and experience which 
ought to be at the heart of church 
membership? 

Dennis M. Oliver 
DR. OLIVER’S doctoral thesis is entitled: 
“‘Make disciples: the nature ai scope of 
great commission mission. He is 
Professor of Missiology at Ontario 
Theological Seminary, and Church Growth 
Co-ordinator for West Toronto 
Presbytery.) oO 


Your comments on articles in 
The Record 
are always welcome. 
Feel free to write. 
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our policy of laissez-faire piety. I 
suppose if the issue were not so 
crucial I would have groaned and 
gone on to better things, but I must 
Tespond. 

__ Mr. Marshall, it seems, would 
not be greatly distressed and 
might, in fact, welcome nuclear 
war, limited or not. ‘‘God can 
bring good out of evil,’ he 
reminds us, and ‘“‘if the worst 
comes to the worst we can look 
forward to the deathless joy of 
heaven.’* What pietistical non- 
sense! I want to say with all the 
force I can that J would weep 
bitterly should this beautiful world 
be contaminated for hundreds of 
generations by nuclear holocaust. J 
would weep bitterly if humankind, 
both friend and stranger, were to 
be vaporized or slowly and 
agonizingly killed by radiation 
sickness and leukemia. But, more 
importantly, God would weep 
bitterly. 

_ At some other time theological 
debates over the church’s loss of 
identity, or its loss of special status 
or the correctness of its theological 
and liturgical language might 
interest me, but not in this age. We 
are faced with a moral imperative, 
a religious imperative which cries 
to the very depths of the human 
soul. It is an imperative which 
threatens the core of all faiths alike 
and challenges the moral integrity 
even of the faithless. It is an im- 
perative which relegates all other 
issues, even the ones so urgent 
according to Mr. Marshall, to the 
category of mere _ digressions. 
Daniel Berrigan, on trial for an act 
ef civil disobedience against a 
company working in the nuclear 
weapons industry, has clearly 
stated this imperative. He writes: 

_ **The only message I have for 
this world is: we are not allowed to 
kill innocent people. We are not 
allowed to be complicit in murder. 
We are not allowed to be silent 
while preparations for mass 
murder proceed in our name, with 
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our money, secretly... 

Because everything is en- 
dangered, everything is up for 
grabs. Ours is a kind of primitive 
situation; even though we call 
ourselves sophisticated. Our plight 
is very primitive from a Christian 
point of view. We are back where 
we started. THOU SHALL NOT 
KILL: we are not allowed to kill. 
Everything today comes down to 
that - everything.”’ 

If Mr. Marshall and the church 
wish to get excited about such 
theological debates they would do 
well to first contemplate the 
heavenly bliss which undoubtedly 
awaits them - SOON! 

(Rev.) Ray Drennan, 
Montreal, Que. 


- Tribute to ‘Ted’ Johnson 


The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and those who worked 
with the late Rev. Dr. E. H. (Ted) 
Johnson outside our church will 
miss his dedicated concerns for the 
church. He spoke out emphatically 
for justice in the world. He spoke 
out because he loved the church 
and people. He felt there were 
things we could learn from others, 
including China, to expand our 
Christian mission. He left us an 
example which will enrich the 
church in the future. I will miss his 
inspirational messages and I am 
sure we will all miss his leadership 
in expanding Christ’s mission to 
the world. 

John J. Chalmers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


A missing ‘‘witness’’ 


I read with much interest the 
article ‘‘An Enduring Witness - the 
Work and Outreach of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’’ 
by William Klempa (February, 
1982 Record, page 22). 

He states that when Dr. James 
Robertson was appointed 
Superintendent of Missions for the 
Northwest there was but one 
western presbytery. Dr. Klempa 
did not acknowledge the 
remarkable endeavours by Andrew 


Karma is old and 
sick 

and must beg for 

his daily bread. 


Karma, a _ sick and aged 
Tibetan refugee, lives in 
Nepal. He has no family, 
receives no pension ’§ and 
because he cannot work, begs 
for his food. Consequently he 
has had to turn to a home for 
shelter. 

Help The Aged’s ‘Adopt-A- 
Gran’ program offers you the 
opportunity of giving Karma 
or someone like him, the 
support they need. For just 
$15.00 per month ($180.00 per 
year) you can ensure that 
your‘Gran’ will have enough 
to eat, clothing and medical 
aid, plus the special knowledge 
that someone really cares. 
“You can make sure an old 
person does not have to beg, 
today! 
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HELP THE AGED 
- 44 EGLINTON AVENUE WEST : 
; (PR 2) : 
TORONTO, Ontario : 
MAR 1A1 : 


Please send me the details of a ‘Gran’ : 
who needs my help. I would like to: 


$ start at once, and enclose my con- 3 
: tribution of $ iS 
: ALL GIFTS ARE TAX : 
; DEDUCTIBLE. 
‘ Charity No. 0450999-09-13. 5 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


&— £ <8 > 6 28-8 * 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 


Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 

' Barber-beauty salon 

Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Baird to establish that first mission 
in the Northwest at Edmonton in 
1881. With tremendous deter- 
mination Andrew Baird travelled 
900 railroadless miles from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton by horse 
and buckboard. (I refer to the 
book ‘‘Andrew Baird of Manitoba 
College’® by the Rev. J.A.M. 
Edwards: chapter 3 ‘‘The Call toa 
Mission.’’) 

In view of the outstanding 
contribution Andrew Baird made 
not only to the West but to the 
whole of Canada through the 
influence of the Presbyterian 
Church and Manitoba College, the 
omission of the name of Professor 
Andrew Baird was surely a 
regrettable and _ disappointing 
oversight. 

Dr. John King, Dr. James 


Robertson and Dr. Baird were 
close associates. They combined 
their efforts toward the  fur- 
therance of Presbyterianism 
throughout the West. Dr. Baird is 
certainly part of ‘‘An Enduring 
Witness.”’ 

Lester C. Baird, 

St. Marys, Ont. 


One more helping 
of ‘‘Cauld Kail’’ 


I was born in Aberdeenshire. My 
comments on the article ‘‘Scots 
Wha Hae’”’ is based on living there 
sixty to seventy years ago. 

‘“‘Cauld kail het again’’ is an 
allusion to a controversy which 
appeared to be settled but after a 
period of time had again risen. 

The kitchen garden was usually 
called the kail yaird. It was the 
only ‘‘green’’ that we had. It is a 
biennial whose shoots will come 


@ Senior Citizen residence — self care 

@ Location Bloor & Dufferin, at TTC Subway 

@ Private furnished rooms 

@ Meals served 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor three days 
a week 


Write or visit: Dept. U, 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation on behalf of the 
adjacent Dovercourt Baptist Church 
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through the snow all winter. It 
does not form a head, so it is nota 
cabbage. Kail could be cooked as 
we cook spinach, or more often 
_used in kail brose, which was made 
_as follows: Oatmeal was put into a 
wooden bow]; the kail was cut up 
_and boiled in water, poured over 
, the oatmeal, stirred. If allowed to 
get cauld, neither of the two ways 
were very appetizing, when het up. 
| When the nobles of England 
went to Hanover to tell George I he 
was King of England, and 
Scotland, if the rebellious Scots 
could be subdued, there was a ditty 
written that said: 
_ Wha dae ye think we’ve gotten for a 
king 
But a wee wee German lairdie, 
When they went to bring him hame 
He was digging in his kail yairdie. 
George Robertson, 
) Acton, Ont. 
Ed. note: Thanks to all who have 
written. I’m sure the subject has 
been covered, ‘‘cauld’’ or 
otherwise. 


Too ‘‘Worldly’’ a World 


I think Watson’s World is 
worldly, and should not be in The 
Presbyterian Record. 
| Elizabeth Liston, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Gamblers’ Anonymous 


_ Gamblers’ Anonymous is a 
fellowship of men and women 
dedicated to giving a helping hand 
to the compulsive gambler to rid 
himself of this disease. Our 
programme — a spiritual but not a 
religious programme — has proved 
its worth with hundreds of in- 
dividuals around the world. It is 
self-supporting through our own 
contributions. 

- Unfortunately we are an 
unknown quantity to thousands of 
the two per cent of the population 
who suffer from this curse. 

_ We are not a money-making 
Organization. Got a Gambling 
problem? Need help? Call 
Gamblers’ Anonymous. In 


April, 1982 


Toronto there is a number and an 
answering service: likewise in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Montreal, 
Quebec, and all across the United 
States. In other places you can 
write to: Gamblers’ Anonymous, 
P.O. VBox i384, Station: ‘f1;27. 
Toronto, M6E 4Y5S, Ontario. 
Lloyd L. Hall, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Advertisement 


Amusement or 
agitation, 
Enjoyment or 
exasperation — 


Your comments on 
articles in 
The Record are 


always welcome. 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 


CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their wn directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


TGG Phetagraphic industries Ltd. 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 
Telephone: (416) 665-0300 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 


S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 
Telephone: (403) 287-1302 
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Presbyterian couple 
host radio programme 


Photo credit: Sudbury Star 
Every Sunday from 8:30 to 9:00 


a.m., the Rev. Roy Taylor, 
minister of Knox Church, Sud- 
bury, Ont., and his wife, Dorothy, 
host a radio programme known as 
Praise and Prayer, a half-hour of 
sacred music, readings and 
meditations. The show, which is 
broadcasted on behalf of the 
Sudbury Ministerial Association, 
through the courtesy of a local 
radio station, has received many 
favourable reviews and comments 
over the past two years. 

Radio broadcasting is certainly 
not new to the Taylors. They both 
served in the R.C.A.F. in World 
War II during which time Dorothy 
performed as an accompanist for 
Armed Forces shows and played 
piano for the C.B.C. on Stand By 
For Music. She also had her own 
solo programme while serving at 
St. John’s, Nfld. 

While serving at Mont Apica, an 
isolated radar base in northern 
Quebec, Roy was appointed 
manager of a small radio station 
on the base, and even then 
broadcasted religious services in 
co-operation with the Base 
Chaplain. 

For 28 years the Taylors assisted 
Armed Forces’ chaplains across 
Canada, serving as organist, choir 
director, Sunday _— school 
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superintendent, chairman of 
chapel committees, and in other 
related duties. 

In 1968 Mr. Taylor retired from 
the Air Force and entered Knox 
College, Toronto. Following a 
mission field appointment, he 
served the Stirling and West 
Huntingdon charge in Ontario for 
5 years before answering a call to 
Knox Church, where he presently 
ministers. Dorothy serves as 
church organist there. 

The Taylors are happy to be able 
to serve the people of Sudbury and 
northern Ontario as a community 
outreach and faithful witness to 
the word of God through Praise 
and Prayer. 

O 


Resolution passed on 
Ocean Ranger tragedy 


The following resolution was 
passed at a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Newfoundland held 
February 17 at St. David’s Church 
in St. John’s. 

**The Presbytery of 
Newfoundland Of ul ne 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
extends its’ sympathy to the 
families and friends of those who 
were lost in the sinking of the 
Ocean Ranger. The news _ has 
reminded us that despite the ad- 
vances of technology, human life is 
at risk upon the sea. We commend 
the bereaved to the comfort of the 
gospel of Christ, and assure them 
of the love of God in the midst of 
sorrow.”’ 

The resolution was signed on 
behalf of the Presbytery by Rev. 
John P. Posno, moderator, and 
C.W. Barnes, clerk. It was in- 
cluded in a letter sent by the 
Presbytery to the president of 
Mobile Oil Canada Ltd., who was 
asked to convey the message of 
sympathy to the families of the 
victims. 

O 


‘sociologist 


10th Anniversary 
of Fish Movement. 


A service of thanksgiving was 
held on Jan. 31 at St. Peter’s 
Anglican Cathedral to mark the 
10th anniversary of the Sign of the 
Fish Movement in the Charlot- 
tetownyl) (PL EsT:, ©) areadsae. aus 
Christian-based organization, 
begun through the initiative of 
concerned people from St. Peter’s, 
and from the Kirk of St. James, 
has responded to over 13,000 calls 
on the Fish helpline. 

More than 200 volunteers from 
many different churches, agencies 
and organizations have been in- 
volved in the movement, not only 
as telephone volunteers, but also in 
providing of funds and the caring 
of the sick and elderly through 
transportation, visiting, reading, 
writing letters, and _ delivering 
groceries or medicine. The 
telephone volunteers have the 
back-up referral services of 
professional people in the com- 
munity, should the need for such 
arise. 

Over the years, this core of 
committed Christians has provided 
help and understanding in times of 
crisis and brightened the lives of 
many lonely people. 

Oo 


Survey finds 
Christianity waning 


Although 90 per cent of the 
Canadian population still claims 
Protestant or Roman Catholic 
affiliation, less than one in three 
attend church regularly. 

This is one of the conclusions 
drawn from a survey conducted 
recently by Professor Reginald 
Bibby, a University of Lethbridge 
and prominent in- 
vestigator of religious trends. 

Bibby reports that  ap- 
proximately 80 per cent — 6 in 10 
church members and 9 out of 10 
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recreation 


adherents — ‘‘do not give evidence 


of embracing the central elements 
of Christianity, belief in God, the 
divinity of Jesus, life after death, 


| experience of God, and Prayer.’’ 


This ‘‘unfocused Christianity,’’ 
as Bibby refers to it, has the 
majority of Canadians turning to 
“‘tangibles such as money and 
career, family and _§ friends, 
and entertainment, 
social and personal causes’’ rather 
than to religion to supply meaning 
for their lives. 

Some other highlights from the 
survey are: 


-— People are not turning in- 
creasingly to the electronic church 


. 


as a Substitute for the local church. 
Only 6 per cent regularly watch or 
listen to religious programmes. 
This represents a decline from 9 
per cent in 1975 and 29 per cent 
(reported in a Gallup Poll) in 1957. 
— Only about 1 per cent claim 


strong interest in groups such as 


Hare Krishna, The Unification 
Church (Moonies) or Scientology 


and only half actually belong to 


~— Church 


such organizations. 


attendance levels 


**hottomed out’”’ in the late 70’s. 


( 


MOVING? see page 49 for coupon. | 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence who are unable to 
reach their potential due to a 
learning disability. A proven 
success record over the past 
twelve years, offering grades 4 
to 12 (Ontario Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma). 
Students are not normally 
accepted if they have reached 
their 14th birthday. 
Vacancies are available 
for Spring ‘82 term. 


E.R. Collins, 
B.Sc., M.Ed. 
Headmaster 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, R.R. 1, Box 583 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-8875 


propriate 


Only 28 per cent of Canadians now 
attend church on a regular, weekly 
basis compared with 67 per cent 25 
years ago. While 2 out of 3 adults 
say they went to church regularly 
as children, only 1 in 3 who have 
school age children of their own 
are exposing them to religious 
instruction at a church or temple. 
The survey, conducted among 
some 1500 people, is, with ‘‘ap- 
weighting,’’ highly 


Coming Events 


We initiate this feature with 
some trepidation. First and 
foremost we believe that con- 
ferences, seminars, gatherings of 
any import whatever should be 
advertised in this magazine. An 
advertisement draws more at- 
tention and helps keep Record 
subscription rates down. 
However, for non-profit events of 
the kind mentioned above EX- 
CLUDING church anniversaries 
(there are simply too many and 
we do make mention of them 
already, after the fact) will be 
given a brief listing here. This 
service is being initiated on a trial 
basis only. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wounford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


representative of the population. 
‘*A sample of this size is accurate 
within about four percentage 
points, 19 times in 20,’’ Bibby 
says. 

Bibby believes this study and a 
similar one he made 5 years ago 
confirm that Canadians are 
becoming more secular or ‘‘a- 
religious’’ and that this trend will 
continue. 
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Echo Valley Conference ’82: Fort 
Qu’ Appelle, Sask. SOG 1TO (306) 332-5949. 
June 18-20. For all women in Western 
Synods/Synodicals. Guest Speaker: Cathie 
Nicoll. Deadline: April 15, 1982. 


The Ministers’ Conference, Saskatoon, 
Sask. May 10-15. Guest Speaker: Dr. 
Donald Wade, Professor of Religious 
Studies, Victoria College, University of 
Toronto, and formerly Professor of 
Christian Ethics and Philosophy at Knox 
College. Registration forms will be mailed 
to Clerks of Presbytery. 


The Committee on Church Growth to 
Double in the Eighties is _ planning 
‘“‘Creating Community Awareness’’ 
seminars for Hespler, Ont., April 23-24, 
Chatham, Ont., April 30-May 1, Ottawa, 
Ont., November 5-6, and Don Mills, Ont., 
November 19-20. All arrangements are 
being made through the Barnabas Institute, 
3207 Corry Cres., Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 
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“WHAT IS HAPPENING 


IN MY 


CHURCH?”’ is a book that expounds 
what the Bible prophesied about the issues 
confronting today’s church. Enclose 
$2.00 with printed name and address and 
mail to O. I. F., Box 607, Station U, 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 5Y9. 


EWART COLLEGE 


THE CHURCH NEEDS MORE EWART COLLEGE 


GRADUATES LIKE 


TO WORK AS CHURCH EDUCATORS. 


APPLY NOW FOR STUDY: EWART COLLEGE, 
156 ST. GEORGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO, M5S 2G1 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE COMMISSIONING of the “Dayspring II," a new 15-passenger 
van to be used in serving the handicapped and elderly of the 
congregation of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., took place 
on Jan. 24. Mrs. Walter Jacques, who is pictured receiving scissors 
from Dr. John A. Johnston, the church’s minister (on her right) cut 
the ribbon. On Mrs. Jacques’ left is Mr. David Sharman, treasurer of 
the bus committee. 


REV. CHESTER M. LEWIS, assistant, associate and part-time 
minister of St. Andrew's Church, Kitchener, Ont., for 23 years, was 
honoured at a congregational dinner, held last December. Mr. Lewis, 
who has returned to his birthplace, Cape Breton, N.S., to serve a two- 
point charge on the island of Boularderie, was presented with a navy 
blue Geneva gown. He is pictured being assisted with the gown by Dr. 
Finlay G. Stewart (on the left), minister emeritus, and Rev. Grant R. 
MacDonald, senior minister. 
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REV. J. LEN SELF’S 40th year as an ordained minister 


THE MEN‘’S GROUP of Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C., hosted ¢ 
“‘supper-breakfast’’ last November for the men of the Campbell Rive 
and Nanaimo congregations. The purpose was to share the 
programme and fellowship of the Men's Group and to encourage ant 
stimulate men’s work in other congregations. 


tent 


boi 

was celebraae 
by the congregation of Westminster Church, Toronto on Sunda 
Feb. 21. Pictured, on the left, Mr. Murray Hutchison, clerk of session 
presents a purse of money to Mrs. and Mr. Self as a token of the 
congregation's love, respect and appreciation of the couple’s worl 
Westminster. Mrs. Self’s corsage was a gift from the Women‘ 
Auxiliary. A 40th anniversary cake was presented by the Sundai 
school children. 
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.. for all 
your 
travel 


needs ff 


MARGARET MUNDY 
ESCORTED GROUP TOURS — 
OR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

TO ANYWHERE. 


PORTUGAL: April 12-April 17 A stay-put 
holiday on the Algarve then six days of 
touring Northern Portugal. 

GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN: May 7-23 
Springtime in England, Scotland and 
Wales, featuring the Isle of lona. Autumn 
tour Sept. 10-26. 

CHINA: May 8-30 includes Peking, 
Shanghai, Sian, Talyuan Kwangchow, plus 
Hong Kong and Tokyo, with Mrs. Jo 
McClure Taylor. 

INTERNATIONAL FLORIADE: (Am- 
sterdam) and Europe: June 26-July 9 
Horticulturalists will want to attend this 
once in a decade flower show. 

CANADA: July 4-16 Go farthest East to 
Newfoundland, Labrador and St. Pierre. 
July 17-25 Explore our scenic Atlantic 
Provinces. July 30-August 7 Enjoy western 
hospitality and the grandeur of the 
Canadian Rockies. (Other dates for 
Canada available). 

SCANDINAVIA: July 15-31 Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark and north Germany 
offer scenic and cultural delights for the 
Canadian traveller. 

CHINA: August 29 including Peking, 
Wuhan, Yangste River Chungking, Sian, 
Hong Kong, plus Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Bangkok with Dr. Floyd Honey. 

SOUTH PACIFIC: with Dr. Margery King, 
departs Oct. 31 — Fiji, Melbourne, The 
Gold Coast, Alice Springs & Ayers Rock, 
Adelaide, Sydney & Tasmania, The South 
and North Islands of New Zealand. 

LAND OF THE BIBLE — ISRAEL: Oct. 27- 
Nov. 8 

EGYPT & ISRAEL: Nov. 3-17 

HOLY LAND: other guaranteed departures 
throughout the year. 


OBERAMMERGAU — 1984 


Ask us about the various 
itineraries and departure dates 


we have for your 1984 visit to 
Oberammergau, celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of their 
vow. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


LUXURY COTTAGE RESORT 
Lakes of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully 
equipped kitchens. Kids love it. Super 
safe beach. For information or 


brochure, contact: 

Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R.R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO. 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 


Royal Tours 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS 
(50 +) PROGRAM 


SCANDINAVIA 
June 16 - July 4, $3,250 
Nature’s wonderland of western Norway, 
magnificent Swedish Castles and Crystals and 
fairy-tale Denmark make this an exciting holiday; 
our third tour to this destination. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES 
August 28 to September 20, $2,950 
The rich culture and natural beauty of Britain is 
explored in this leisurely-paced deluxe coach tour 
that includes four nights in London. 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS 
October 5-29, $5,100 
South Africa at its best — in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the Garden 
Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National Park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls — A 25 
day deluxe tour. 
All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 
For full details contact: 
ROYAL Royal Tours 
1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4 


(416) 274-2597. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE CAMP 
GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO 


for rent weekends - weekly. Sandy beach, 
sports field, dining hall, kitchen and 
indoor plumbing. For youth and family 
groups, starting April 1982. For bookings 
- Mrs. M. Eaton, 4 Coney Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, M8Z 2K2. Telephone 


Monday to Friday 9-4 (1-416) 231-3431. 


See page 5 for Advertising Rates: 
Classified and Display 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
California Tours 
— 23 Day, includes Salt Lake City 
— Las Vegas. Departs: August 
30, September 27. Twin — April: 
$1,149. 
Eastern Canada 
— 19 Day. Departs: August 2, 
September 18. Includes 
Newfoundland. Twin: $999. 
— 13 Day. Departs: August 14, 
September 25. Twin: $719. 
Western Canada Tour 
23 Day — Calgary Stampede. 
Departs: July 4, August 23. Twin: 
$1,299. 
— 26 Day — Canadian West — 
Western U.S. Coastal are to 
California — Colorado. Departs: 
July 10. Twin: $1,569. 


Enquire for numerous short tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 613-966-7000 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


Alaska, Yukon 
The Rockies, British Columbia 

Atlantic Canada 
Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 
Air - Motor Coach - Tour 
SERIES A 
Three 14 day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 1 (Best for 
the Midnight Sun): July 3; July 27. C.P. Air 
jet flight to Edmonton, ‘North to Alaska’’ 
by deluxe motor coach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, 
Anchorage, Alaska; C.P. Air jet flight 
Whitehorse, Vancouver, Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $2,099. per person twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 
Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 
Air - Motor Coach - Tour 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 
Three 14 day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 12 (Best 
for the Midnight Sun); July 14; August 7. 
C.P. Air jet flight Toronto, Vancouver, 
Whitehorse, Yukon; deluxe motor coach to 
Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, An- 
chorage, Alaska; south by Alaska Highway 
through the Peace River Country to Ed- 
monton. C.P. Air jet flight to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $2,099. per person twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 
MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS. 
Enjoy a 16 day Autumn Colour Tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world 
charm of the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by 
deluxe motor coach, Sunday, September 
12th, Thursday, September 16th, Sunday, 
September 19th and Thursday, September 
23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per per- 
son, twin sharing. Additional travel 
arrangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 
ALASKA — YUKON — 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13 day autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
majestic cruise ship the Prince George; 
Vancouver, B.C. to Skagway, Alaska and 
return. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports 
of call are colourful; Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Wrangell and Prince Rupert. 
The food is delicious, the all Canadian crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
Travel the Klondike ‘Trail of '98’’ by deluxe 
motorcoach Skagway — Carcross — 
Whitehorse, Capital of Yukon. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing tour in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto Wed- 
nesday, September 29th. Tour price $1,699 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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MRS. MERLA MOWAT'S 25th anniversary as church organist was 
recognized by the congregation of Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C., 
at a surprise presentation on Dec. 27, 1981. Pictured making the 
presentation to Mrs. Mowat is Van Niamath, an elder at Knox. 


People and places 


continued from previous page 


EACH SUNDAY in Advent the congregation of Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont., received a banner crafted by Mrs. Isabel Page, a 
member of Knox. The banners featured blue backgrounds with a 
different number of candles each week. On Christmas Eve a banner 
crocheted by Mr. Rod Britt, also of Knox, was presented to the 
congregation. Mrs. Page and Mr. Britt are shown with their han- 
diwork. (The congregation realized, after the photo was taken, that 
the ‘’N”’ in angels was backwards.) 
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THE CONGREGATION of Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., held 
burning of the mortgage on their main church building on Oct. 1 
1981. Pictured, from left to right, are: Dr. F.G. Stewart, who turne 
the sod to begin Calvin's construction almost 20 years ago and wh 
was guest minister for the occasion, Robert McNeish, Jack Snyde 
and Marjorie Joseph, all elders and founding members, and Rev. L.§ 
Van Mossel, present minister. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY of the publication of ‘‘News & Views, 
the newsletter of St. Aidan’s Church, New Westminster, B.C., wa 
celebrated at a luncheon hosted by the church’s 20 - 30’s grouf 
Eileen Sparrow, pictured, who has been involved in the production ¢ 
the newsletter since its inception, was presented with an inscribe 
desk set by the board of managers in appreciation of her years c 
service. Guests of honour at the luncheon were Mrs. M.S. Blackbur 
and Mrs. C.E. Jackson, whose late husbands had been ministers é 
St. Aidan’s, Mrs. Jean Chesham, who, with Miss Sparrow produce 
the first ‘‘News & Views” as a C.G.I.T. project, and her husband Bi 
and family, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver Nugent, and Mr. and Mrs. Stewal 
Hyslop and family. Wayne Tamkin, a member of the congregation 
wrote a special song for the occasion. : 
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MRS. ZELMA SMITH’S 32 years of con- 
tinuous service on the board of managers of 
Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., were 
recognized recently when Mrs. Smith retired. 
She is seen receiving a floral clock from Mr. 
William Turner, chairman of the board. 


2V. E.H. (Ed) MacDonald and his wife, Kay, 
2re honoured by the congregation of St. 
ark’s Church, Orillia, Ont., on the occasion 

Mr. MacDonald's retirement, after more 
an 42 years in the active ministry. He had 
ved as minister of St. Mark’s for nearly 13 
ars and the affection felt for the couple was 
idenced by the many parishioners, friends 
id relatives who filled the church’s 
creation room. The MacDonalds are 
stured with their grandchildren, twins Mary 
zabeth and Alastair Ross Archer of 
yronto. 


A dedication service for the new 
addition to Westminster Church, 
Toronto was held on Feb. 21. The 
addition, made possible by a bequest 
from a former member, the late Mr. 
Alexander McDonald, includes a church 
parlour, chapel, choir room, minister’s 
study, office and board room. There is 
| also a ramp and a chair lift for the 
Reyv.J. Ure Stewart of Seaforth, Ont., elderly and the disabled. Dr. Lorne 
ill celebrate the 75th anniversary of his Mackay, Moderator of the 102nd 
dination to the ministry on April 30 of General Assembly, was the guest 
is year. Mr. Stewart will be 100 on 
ine 18. 


preacher. Rev. J. Len Self is the present 
minister of Westminster. 


4E CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., held a service of tribute, toward the end 
1981, to honour Mary-Lou Funston, who has left full-time work within the church to pursue a 
ichelor of Science degree at the University of Guelph. Miss Funston, who graduated as a 
‘aconess from Ewart College in 1962, after a career in nursing, has served The Presbyterian 
qurch in Canada as an area educational resource person under the W.M.S. and as a 
ingregational deaconess in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. She has served as the 
esident of the national C.G.I.T. and as president of the Council of the Order of Deaconesses 
t The Presbyterian Church in Canada. During the past 7 years, she added much to the ministry 
Knox, where she won many friends as witnessed by the outpouring of affection expressed at 
@ service, both in words and gifts. Pictured at the service, from left to right, are: Mr. Cal 
ristie, clerk of session, Rev. Herbert Hilder, assistant minister, Miss Mary-Lou Funston, Mr. 
hn Thomson, chairman of the Christian education committee, Mrs. Marlene Kostal, teacher in 
church school, and Rev. James Peter Jones, minister. 


NEW PULPIT ROBES were presented to Dr. 
H. Douglas Stewart by the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s. Church, Toronto, in ap- 
preciation of his 10 years of faithful ministry 
there. The cassock and gown are light grey in 
colour with black facing and the doctoral 
stripes are edged in scarlet. Dr. A. Lorne 
Mackay, Moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, was guest preacher for the oc- 
casion. At a reception following the service, 
Rev. and Mrs. Stewart were presented with a 
cheque and Mrs. Stewart was given a 
handbag. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Morrison of First 
Church, Verdun, P.Q., celebrated her 
106th birthday on Nov. 21, 1981. Mrs. 
Morrison, now mostly confined to 
home, has been a very active member of 
church. and community and was 
president of the Ladies’ Aid for many 
years. She celebrated her 100th birthday 
on the 100th anniversary of First 
Church. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
150th — Vernon, Osgoode Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., March 11, (Rev. Lloyd 


R. Smith). 
100th — Central Church, Cambridge 
(Galt), Ont., March 7, (Rev. John 
Bodkin). 
O 
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SMART, REV. DR. JAMES DICK, 75, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died 
suddenly in Toronto on January 23, 
1982. 

Dr. Smart was born in Alton, Ontario 
on March Ist, 1906. In 1926 he 
graduated from the University of 
Toronto with a B.A., followed by an 
M.A. in 1927. He studied theology at 
Knox College and graduated in 1929. 
He pursued post-graduate studies in 
Germany at Marburg and Berlin. His 
area of specialization was in Old 
Testament studies. He received his 
Doctorate of Philosophy from the 
University of Toronto in 1931. 

For the next thirteen years Dr. Smart 
served pastorates at Ailsa Craig, Knox’s 
Church, Galt and St. Paul’s, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

Dr. Smart was an_ internationally 
renowned theologian and writer and the 
author of more than twenty theological 


works. As a direct result of his first ' 


book, ‘‘What a Man Can Believe,’’ he 
was invited in 1944 to Philadelphia to 
become Editor-in-Chief of the 
“Christian Faith and Life’? curriculum 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. In this position he had a 
profound influence on the development 
of Christian education programmes 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

He returned to Canada in 1950 to 
become minister of Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church in_ Toronto. 
During this time, Dr. Smart lectured in 
Christian Education at Knox College 
and Ewart College. He also lectured in 
Homiletics at Knox College. 

Throughout this period Dr. Smart 
also continued to write. In recognition 
of his outstanding ministry, Knox 
College conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1956. 

Dr. Smart was active in the courts of 
the church, and always willing to accept 


FOR SALE PIPE ORGAN 


New 6 Rank Tracker Organ 
Nice for small church 
(300 seats) 


KOPPEJAN PIPE ORGANS 
48223 Yale Road East, 
Chilliwack, BC 
Phone 604-792-1623 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Burlington, Ontario, 
L7R 3P7 
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DEATHS 


responsibility. He served as chairman of 
the Board of Ewart College and on the 


Articles of Faith Committee of The. 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. He was 
also a member of the Special Committee 
of the UPCUSA which drafted the 
Confession of 1967. 

In 1957 Dr. Smart became Jessup 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. By then he was a frequent lecturer 
and preacher in theological seminaries 
and on college campuses. In late 1970 
Professor Smart returned to Toronto 
and to Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
having accepted a call to join Dr. 
William Klempa in a collegiate ministry. 
He retired from the active ministry in 
1974. His retirement years were spent in 
writing, during which time he had 
several books and numerous articles 
published and was a regular contributor 
to The Presbyterian Record. Dr. Smart 
was an editor of the Westminster Study 
Edition of the Bible and did the Exegesis 
on Jonah in the Interpreter’s Bible. 

Dr. Smart is survived by his wife, 
Christine; his daughters, Margaret Jean 
(Mrs. Robert Watson) of Lindsay; Mary 
Eleanor and Ann (Young) of Toronto; 
and five grandchildren. 


BANNERMAN, OLIVER A., long-time 
elder and representative elder of Knox 
Church, Monkton, Ont., former 
member of the board of managers, Jan. 
31. 

BOWIE, MRS. MINNIE C., 90, long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., active in W.M.S., Jan. 14. 

CAMPBELL, ROLLAND, 83, an elder for 
several years at Riverdale Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 17. 

CUSHMAN, STURGIS CLARK, 74, 
senior elder and clerk of session of 
Cushman Memorial Church, Hull, 
Que., Jan. 28. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


DENTON, MISS MARGARET, long-time 
member of Drummond Hill Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., Jan. 16. 

DODGE, MISS GLADYS, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Liskeard, Ont., choir leader and 
member of the Music and Finance 
Committees, Jan. 8. 

DOWNEY, JOHN STUART, 76, long-— 
time elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Jan. 17. | 

ELDER, MRS. EMMELINE I., 90, long- 
time member of St. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., organist, choir 
director and W.M.S. member, Jan. 18. 

FARMER, THOMAS, 82, long-time elder ' 
and envelope secretary of St. Mark’s 
Church, Moose Jaw, Sask., Jan. 30. 

HAYES, THOMAS ALEXANDER, 87, : 
lifelong Presbyterian and elder for 40 
years, charter member of St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Jan. 25. 

HEFFEL, MRS. JAMES (ANNB), 90, 
long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., Jan. 4. 

LINDSAY, FLORENCE A., long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hanover, Ont., life member of W.M.S., 
former member of the board of 
managers, Oct. 26, 1981. 

LOGAN, MAYBELLE MUIR, 82, charter 
member of Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., Feb. 2. 

MacKINNON, MRS. HOWARD 
(EDITH), 83, life-long member of St. 
Peter’s Church, Stanley, N.B., former 
church treasurer, life member and 
treasurer of the W.M.S., active member . 
of Ladies Aid, Jan. 25. 

MURRAY, MISS ETHEL MAY, 84, long- 
time member of St. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Feb. 4. 

POINTEN, IVAN RAY, 76, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Carstairs, 
Alta., and its treasurer and secretary for 
35 years, Jan. Ist. 

REEKIE, A.E. (FRED), elder for 35 years 
at St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., 
Dec. 20, 1981. 

SMITH, MISS LUCY K., 82, long-time 
member of St. Giles Church, Moser’s 
River, N.S., Dec. 22, 1981. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN, long-time elder 
of St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., 
member of the choir for many years, - 
Dec. 15, 1981. 

THOMPSON, ANDREW, long-time elder — 
and member of the board of managers — 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Toronto, — 
Ont., Feb. 8. } 

THOMSON, MRS. LEWIS (MURIEL), — 
long-time member of Knox Church, 
Embro, Ont., life member of W.M.S., — 
Nov. 15, 1981. * 

YOUNG, MEL L., devoted life-time 
member of Emmanuel Church, — 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26. f 
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TRANSITION 


INDUCTION 
Priestley, Rev. Samuel, St. Lambert, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Que., Feb. 11. 


| RECOGNITION 
Tai, Rev. Michael, Saskatoon, Parkview 
Church, Sask., March 15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Douglas E. Blaikie, 206 Wellington 
St., Chatham, N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., 
Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte 
St., Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 
SCS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3CO. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou 
Co., N.S. BOK 1RO. 

Summerside-Freetown pastoral charge, 
P.E.1., Rev. Allan Paisley, Ken- 
sington Presbyterian Church, Ken- 
sington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., 
Rev. Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose 
Creek, KOC 1 WO. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Rev. James Armour, 679 Victoria 
Drive, Baie d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), 
Dr. Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, 
Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, 


Position Available 
for ordained minister 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAIN 


McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ont. 
commensurate with  ex- 
perience. 


Salary 


Reply with resume, in confidence, to 
Dr. Gary Purdy, Chairman, Search 
Committee, J.H.E. Bldg., Room 358B, 
_ McMaster University, Hamilton, 

Ont., L8S 4L7. 


Commencing 1 August 1982. 
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Que., H3P 1J2. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal 
West, P.Q., H4X 2C1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. 
Cunningham, 49 Lankin  Blvd., 
Orillia, Ont., L3V 6T1. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., 
L4T 1T8. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
Sse 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 
Bradford, LOG 1C0. 

Subury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch 
St., Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove 
Drive, Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 
Fullerton Crescent, Markham, L3R 
3GS5. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 
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PROFESSIONAL CHURCH WORKER 
with Christian Education being your 
principal field is required. Please address 
your enquiry to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, PO Box 532, 
KAMLOOPS, BC V2C S5L2. 


Advertising 
Information: 


page 5 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


O New 
© Renewal 
0 Gift(s) 
O Billme 
© Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
; Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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Attach your label here. 
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A NEW CHALLENGE 


Your opportunity to give some 
children what they have never had — 
good parenting in a_ family-type 
setting. We would like to utilize your 
skills as houseparents, while providing 
you with on-going training, consistent 
clinical support, salaries, and housing. 
No previous experience required. 
Apply to: 


Ed Heide, 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 
#700-120 Eglinton Ave. East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1E2. 


Houseparents 
Job openings for married couples serving 
young children who are developmentally 
handicapped, in a group home setting. 
Duties include: supervising the home and 
working with a developmental team. 
Training, good wage, housing and 
benefits provided. 

Resume to: 


Bryan Hunking, 
Box 283, 
Commerce Court Postal Station 
Toronto, Ontario, M5L 1E9. 
Tel: 416-868-1493 


Residential Aides 
Job openings for live-in residential 
workers serving young children who are 
developmentally handicapped, in a group 
home setting. 

Duties include: supervising the home and 
working with a developmental team. 
Training, good wage, housing and 
benefits provided. 

Resume to: 


Bryan Hunking, 
Box 283, 
Commerce Court Postal Station 
Toronto, Ontario, MSL 1E9. 
Tel: 416-868-1493 


GROUP HOME DIRECTOR 
needed for a Christian group home near 
Kenora, Ontario. A couple experienced in 
the child welfare field, preferably with an 
M.S.W., or the equivalent, to manage an 
established programme. Please send 
resume and references to: 

The Scott Mission, 502 Spadina Avenue | 
Toronto, Ontario, MSS 2H1. 


GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE requires cook and maintenance 
man. July/August. Please reply to Box 
4382, Station E, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 
SB4. j 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A., B.D., PHIL.M. 

e MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 

COUNSELLING 

¢ MARRIAGE PREPARATION 

e PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 

COUPLES, GROUPS 

TEL. (416) 222-3247. 21 MANGO DRIVE 

WILLOWDALE, ONT. M2K 2E9 
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Toronto, Gateway Community Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Congram, 1 
Greenland Road, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C INI. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., 
Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood 
Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
Box 233, Port Perry, LOB INO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, 
Ont., Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, 
Forest, NON 1JO0. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, 
Mitchell, NOK 1 NO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 403 - 11 
Woodman Dr. S., Hamilton, L8K 
4E3. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, 
Box 323, Dundalk, NOC 1B0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., 
London, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton 
Road, London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., 
London, N6A 383. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington  St., 
Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
‘Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Palmerston, Knox and Drayton, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, NOG 2L0. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. 
Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 
2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 


Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, 
NOG 2G0. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Bob Robinson, 40 Winding Way, 
Brantford, N3R 383. (Pastor ang 
colleague in ministry.) : 

. 

Synod of Manitoba 

Brandon, First Church, Man., Rev. Regs 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
2V3. 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey 
St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, 
ROM 2C0. ) 


Synod of Saskatchewan . 
Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., 
Rev. Charles Scott, 2170 Albert St., 
Regina, S4P 2T9. ! 
Sylvania/Carragana/Blighty pastoral 
charge, Sask., Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
Box 1586, Melfort, SOE 1A0. : 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., ; 
Rev. A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St! S.W@ 
Calgary, T3E 3C3. 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. } 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta.,” a 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 
37th Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., oT 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. : 7 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. i 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia * 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C,,. 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, VIY 5X1. ; 
Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Reva 
D.A. Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue 
Victoria, V8V 4H6. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and Cais 
education in one area. Further in- 
formation available from W.M.S.— 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 5 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Temiskaming 
Mrs. Carol Blue, 
458-11th Avenue, 
COCHRANE, Ont., 
POL 1CO0. 
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Bruce Miles 


Holy Indigestion 


‘‘Wasn’t it like a fire burning in us 
when He talked to us?”’ Luke 24:32 


now, finished. The two men travelling the 


| T hat was it. Nice while it lasted, mind you. But 


Emmaus Road knew that only too well. It 
wasn’t the beginning of anything new, it was the end 
of something that had been rather astounding and 
somewhat amazing. Jesus was a prophet! Jesus was 
powerful. Then why? Why had he died? Why 


_couldn’t he finish what he had started? He was dead. 
_ Anyone could see that. Crosses do that to you. There 
_ is suffering first...and shame. Imagine hanging there 


so everyone can see you. And then death. Slowly but 
surely. 

Dead? But he was powerful! Why? Not only was it 
the end of Jesus, it was the end for them as well. 


What could they do now? Everyone knew that they 


_had thrown in their lot with the Man from Nazareth. 
_ They would be ridiculed for the rest of their lives. 
_Maybe the geographical cure would work. They 
could go away somewhere and start all over again. 


And so they talked as they walked that road. They 
left behind them more than footprints. They left 
behind dreams that were now shattered in a thousand 
pieces and hopes that had broken apart and now lay 
in complete disarray on the road that could now be 
called despair. 

They welcomed the stranger however; they didn’t 
hesitate to offer him a place beside them. They 
couldn’t understand why he didn’t understand. 
Surely he must have known something of the recent 
events, especially the crucifixion, preceded by the 
trial. This was a prophet remember, not just some 
ordinary run-of-the-mill criminal. 

He was going to deliver Israel remember, he was 


_ going to put the nation on the road to recovery so 


| 


that it could finally stand and be counted. 

Then it began — a Bible study if ever there was 
one. The Visitor explained very carefully and very 
clearly just what the Old Testament was saying about 
the Messiah, and how there were indications of the 
same, not only in Moses but also in the writings of 
the prophets. The time flew by as the three of them 
walked that road. Before they knew, they arrived at 
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the village where the two of them lived. Again, the 
stranger is made to feel that he is important. He is 
asked to stay awhile. In fact, he is invited to eat with 
them. Imagine, inviting a relative stranger right into 
your home. That’s hospitable! 

Then, they break bread together. Events get a trifle 
hazy at this point. But one thing for sure — it dawns 
on our two friends that they are in the company of 
someone very special. In fact, it finally dawned on 
them — this was Jesus! He had actually risen from 
the dead! Just as he said he would. It was enough to 
make a person speechless. 

This was a treasure that had to be shared. Off to 
Jerusalem. True, they had just come from there. But 
that didn’t matter. They had some wonderful news 
for the fellowship. Jesus was alive! 

Have you ever walked the Emmaus Road, the road 
of broken dreams and shattered hopes? Did you ever 
feel that, in a very real way, Jesus had somehow let 
you down? You thought he would do something (or 
at least you thought he should have). But he didn’t. 
Have you ever been slow to understand, taking your 
own time in coming to some kind of conclusion, 
wanting more sight rather than simply having to 
depend on faith? 

The Emmaus Road experience can teach us a 
number of important truths. Christ’s presence in our 
lives is something that is there. He is walking beside 
us. It’s up to us to appreciate his presence with us. 

The Scriptures are important. More and more it is 
important to find out what the word of God is saying 
to us and more and more it is important to struggle to 
find the direction in which he wants to move. 

Breaking of bread. It was then that the holy in- 
digestion came. It was a fire burning within. Do we 
make the occasions when Christ can break through to 
us? Or are we too busy and too occupied with our 
one hundred and one responsibilities? 

The good news couldn’t keep. They had to share it. 
So off to Jerusalem they set. This is part of what 
church growth is about — sharing the good news. 
The Emmaus Road? A great experience. May we all 
have the privilege and the joy of making the journey. 
O all we can see are our broken dreams and 

disappointments. Please come and journey 
with us, explaining, leading and guiding us. In the 
name of the Risen One. Amen. Fe] 


God, powerful and eternal, forgive us when 


a1 


“A beach on a Caribbean island... 

now that’s the life!”’ 
But is it really ‘the life’’? 
Didn’t Jesus say 

“lam the resurrection and the life’’? 
Makes us wonder if it’s enough 
to sing of Easter triumph oe 

without sharing the Easter message; : 
or if it is fair 

to take it easy on their beaches 
without easing their burdens. 
Let us stand with the church in Guyana, 

and throughout the Caribbean, 
as it prociaims the risen Saviour 

and seeks to bring justice 
and abundant life 
to all Caribbean people. 


ee | 


The Board of World Mission, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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Kenneth and Ann Gibble 


ili: they go, riding their bicycles past your 


house: the Harris family; mother, father, 

fourteen-year-old son, and two daughters, ages 
twelve and eight. They talk excitedly and laugh at the 
sheer pleasure of each other’s company. 

Peering out the window as they pass, you compare 
the apparently harmonious family of the Harrises 
with the often turbulent relationships under your 
own roof. There are five of you, just like the 
Harrises; and at that point all similarities seem to 
end. 

One of your children, Marie, has been a joy from 
the very beginning. She has loved doing family things 
— popping corn, hiking, playing Monopoly. Her 
older brother, .Dick, much prefers going his own 
way. He’s never given you any serious trouble, but he 
seems almost to exist without needing you. The strain 
has intensified since he’s been a teenager, but in- 
dependence has always been his trademark. 

And then there is Jackie. You wince even at the 
thought of his name. Had Jackie not come along, 
you could have gone on forever thinking you were 
good parents — maybe even very good parents. But 
everything you’ve tried to do as parents has seemed 
to turn out wrong. 

Given freedom, Jackie takes advantage of it. 
Limited by strict rules, he defies them. Dick has been 
especially close to mother; Marie to her daddy; but 
Jackie! Jackie doesn’t seem to like anybody in the 
family. And what worries you more and more these 
days and fills you with guilt at the same time is the 


real yet unspoken fact that nobody in the family likes 
Jackie very much. 

None of you admit it. That hasn’t been done since 
a much younger Marie cried out in frustration: 
‘*Jackie, I hate you!’’ That negative feeling has been 
replaced by another — an unspoken resentment of 
Jackie. And every one of you feels it. 

What has gone wrong here? Who is to blame — if 
anyone? What can we say to Jackie’s parents to give 
them assurance and support? 

Many mothers and fathers share at least some of 
the feelings Jackie’s parents are experiencing. 
Homelife is a ship that often sails through troubled 
waters. The sources of conflict may be varied — 
work demands upon one or both parents, school 
difficulties, physical problems, financial worries. 
Some family members handle these pressures better 
than others. People are different, even within the 
family structure. 


outside pressures, it is equally true that family 

members respond in different ways to other 
aspects of life in the home. Personalities clash in the 
office and at school. Seldom do we feel guilty about 
these conflicts. We recognize that some people 
simply do not work or play harmoniously with 
certain other people. But if personalities clash in the 
home, all kinds of guilt feelings are aroused. 

Parents desperately try to find the roots of the 
trouble. They may blame themselves for being too 
strict -- or too lenient. They may feel remorse 
because of some real or imagined failure in handling 
a past difficulty with the children. They may blame 
themselves for any number of things. 

Parents find it nearly impossible to treat their | 
children exactly alike. Fairness is important in the | 


| f it is true that individuals respond differently to 


home, but treating them all alike is not the way to 


achieve fairness. Each child is different. Some 
respond best to frequent encouragement; others do 
best if given freedom to go ahead on their own. Some 
children seem to need a great deal of attention; others 
are more nearly self-sufficient. 

Because children are different, it is unreasonable 
to expect that they will all develop a warm, intimate 
relationship with mother and dad. This is true even 
when parents encourage intimacy and remain open to 
It. 

Important here is the primary relationship of 
husband-wife. Ideally, the commitment of man to 
woman with the marriage covenant precedes the 
relationship of parent to child and remains the 
undergirding for all relationships within the family as 
children enter the home. If the husband-wife bond 


remains open, healthy, and rewarding, neither parent 
_ will feel the need to pit a child against the other 


parent. Neither will there be a need to demand in- 
timacy from a child to compensate for the love no 
longer available from the marriage partner. 

Parents should not feel guilty if one or more of the 
kids simply do not respond in the way they had 
hoped. Instead of expecting all their children to turn 
out a certain way, how much better for parents to 


- encourage them to develop their unique selves to the 


fullest. This means allowing opportunity for in- 
dividual growth. And because growth cannot take 
place without conflict, disagreements can be healthy 
if love underlies the whole process. 

One child, because of his or her personal make-up, 
may fit easily into a particular style of family life. 
Another child may frequently feel lost or threatened 
or stifled in the same setting. Recognition and ac- 
ceptance of such differences in their children may 
save parents a great deal of heartache and self-blame. 

Not only is each family member a unique per- 
sonality, not only do children grow and relate to life 
in different ways, but parents change in their un- 


_ derstanding of themselves and their parent roles. 


Not long ago we heard a father say, ‘‘Sally has a 
completely different set of parents than her older 
brothers because my wife and I have changed since 
the boys were born.’’ That awareness will help those 
parents avoid the trap many fathers and mothers get 
into — expecting the same response from their 
children and from themselves when a given situation 
recurs. 

On one occasion a grown daughter angrily accused 
her father of not paying enough attention to her 


_ when she was small. Her father acknowledged his 


‘6 


failing, but added, ‘‘And yet, Jane, I was the best 
father I could be at the time.’’ Instead of taking a 
load of guilt upon himself, this father recognized that 
the past could not be relived. He had matured since 
the time when his daughter was small. Part of that 
maturing was the knowledge that one failure in 
parenting did not mean that he was a total failure as a 
parent. 
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life. Part of what it means for parents to accept 

their limitations is the realization that their 
children will enjoy relating to other adults. In some 
cases, these extended family relationships may be 
more positive than relationships within the family. 
By affirming extended family relationships, parents 
recognize that, while they can fulfill some of their 
children’s needs, they cannot and should not feel it 
necessary to fulfill all such needs. 

A relationship with another adult (a relative, a 
neighbour, a person at church) may be just the outlet 
for the child who feels trapped in his own family. 
Rather than vetoing such a relationship because it 
will make them look like bad parents, mother and 
father should encourage their children in this 
direction if they feel the relationship is beneficial for 
all concerned. 

Children eventually leave home. When they do, 
they do not look back on their childhood feeling that 
every moment in the family was wonderful, that 
relationships with mother and dad were always great. 
But parents can hope their offspring will remember 
moments of wise counsel, helpful discipline, and 
offerings of encouragement. 

Often as children move close to the time of leaving 
home, conflicts become more and more intense. 
Commenting on this phenomenon in his book, 
Between Parent and Teenager, Haim Ginott points 
out that a teenager wants not to be needed more than 
at any time in life. At the same time parents, because 
they sense the child is moving away, want more than 
ever to be needed. Ginott says the only solution is for 
parents to learn to let go. 

Every parent knows that rearing children brings 
with it a measure of pain. But in helping children 
become their best selves, their unique selves made in 
God’s own image, there can be moments of greatness 
as well. 

As for the Harris family pedalling their bikes 
happily past your house, who knows what problems 
they are dealing with? Most families give the ap- 
pearance that all is well, especially when they are out 
enjoying a holiday together. Your family has had 
times when every adult and every child thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. But life in the family is best defined 
by the day-to-day living together which is a mixture 
of good times and bad times, of harmony and 
disharmony. 

Parents who accept that mixture as both a gift and 
a responsibility have taken real strides in un- 
derstanding God’s will for them. 


Pie" have limitations at every stage of family 


KENNETH AND ANN GIBBLE live in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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EDITORIAL 


The mute talking to 


with concern.’’ A weariness sets in, particularly if one is an editor of a 


S ometimes even editors get tired of ‘‘viewing with alarm’’ and ‘‘noting 


denominational 


magazine faced with 


D.C Ver Ytiin pans 


beautiful - in its own way’’ pollyannaish optimism from within the institu- 
tion and almost hopeful reports of the imminent death of the church in the 
secular media. Wading through half-truths - slushy and saccharine, dripp- 
ing with religiosity, or barbed and bitter, mean spirited and gloating, 
leaves one longing for a bit of high ground, solid, and subject to the cool 


breezes of a dispassionate neutrality. 


Whether or not Dr. Reginald W. 
Bibby has provided such a vantage 
point in his report, ‘‘Religionless 
Christianity - A Profile of Religion 
in the Canadian 80’s’’ is, I sup- 
pose, open to question; all human 
endeavours are. 

Dr. Bibby is both an ordained 
Baptist minister and a professor of 
Sociology at The University of 
Lethbridge. He has, for some years 
now, applied his skills as a 
sociologist to the study of organiz- 
ed or institutional Christianity in 
Canada...not an overcrowded 
field. Employing the computer and 
all of the tools available to analysts 
of the passing scene, he has 
engineered a survey that, in accor- 
dance with all the principles 
established by the scientific or 
near-scientific community of 
survey-takers, has produced con- 
clusions ‘‘accurate within about 
four percentage points on most 
items, 19 times in 20.’’ 

His findings are, at best, a mixed 
bag for the Canadian 
Christian...lots of lint and a few 
coins of some worth. 

First the lint...or some of it. 

“Although 90% of Canadians 
claim to be either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, approximately 
one-half (42%) are actually 
members of local churches, while 
close to one-third (28%) attend on 


a regular weekly basis. Weekly at- 
tendance levels range from a high 
of just over 50% for Protestant 
Conservatives through around 
40% for Roman Catholics to a low 
of 20% for Anglican, United 
Church and Presbyterian in- 
dividuals.’ Now I suppose that we 
could ask, ‘‘What other institution 
in Canada can command weekly 
loyalty at even those 
percentages?’’ (Well, let’s allow 
for hockey, but beyond that...) A 
fair question. But the overall 
average for weekly attendance is 
down from 31% in 1975 and from 
approximately 67% in 1946! 

More seriously. 

‘*To varying degrees Canadians 
continue to hold assorted Christian 
beliefs and to engage in certain 
practices. Almost 70% assert 
positive belief in God, the divinity 
of Jesus, and life-after-death, with 
the same proportion claiming to 
engage in personal prayer at least 
sometimes. Approximately 50% 
are able to identify Peter as the 
person who denied Jesus while 
close to 50% further say that they 
feel that they have experienced the 
presence of God. 

“Yet such ideas and practices 
are held in a fragmentary fashion. 
Only 47% of Canadians hold all 
three central beliefs (italics 
mine) while the proportion of 


the deaf? 


people who pray at least 
‘*sometimes’’ drops to 42%. When 
these people are further asked if 
they at least think they have ex- 
perienced the presence of God, the 
figure falls to 27%. And when this 
remaining core is asked the simple 
knowledge question concerning 
Peter, their number drops still fur- 
ther to 22%. 

‘‘Thus based on the criteria of 


belief, practice, experience and 


knowledge, only about 1 in 5 
Canadians give preliminary 
evidence of being committed to a 
traditional version of 
Christianity.”’ 

Now for some coins: 

As Bibby himself points out, 
‘*,.their lack of commitment does 
not appear to be the result of an in- 
formed (italics mine) rejection of 
the Christian tradition.”’ 


Furthermore, only some 1% are | 


opting for the ‘‘new religions’’ 
commonly called ‘‘cults’’ by the 
old religions. The majority are still 
‘‘intrigued’’ (Bibby’s word) with 
supernatural phenomena, ‘‘from 
astrology through various types of 
extra-sensory perception.”’ (‘‘I see 


in every way you Athenians are | 


very religious’’ Acts 17:22). 

The so-called ‘‘electronic 
church’’ cannot be either praised 
or blamed very much for the pre- 


sent state of affairs. ‘‘Only 6% of | 


Canadians say that they ‘regularly’ 
watch religious services on TV or 


listen to them on radio - a decline | 


from 10% in 1975 and a further 


decline from 29% reported in a 


Gallup poll for 1957.’’ BUT, sur- 
prisingly perhaps, Presbyterians 
lead the field among those who do 


| 
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Why banners? 


I have been in quite a few chur- 
ches of late, and have been struck 
by the banners that festoon the 
walls of the sanctuary. By and 
large, the banners are rather 
amateurishly made, proclaiming 
peace and joy and love. Some even 
have scriptural quotations. I 
wonder if these really serve any 
significant worshipful purpose. 
Sometimes they look like a 


washing left out to dry overnight. 


What really impresses me is that I 
have never seen similar banners 
hung up on the living-room walls 
of those who hang them up on the 
walls of their churches. 

If they don’t serve any purpose, 
why do we have them? Perhaps 
your correspondents might inform 
me. 

(Rev.) George H. Young, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


On accountability 


This letter is prompted by two 
decisions made by the Board of 
Congregational Life at its March, 
1982 meeting. I write as a commit- 
ted member of the Board believing 
that we acted with undue haste in 


LETTERS 


two matters that evidence a serious 
drift away from our stated inten- 
tion of full accountability to the 
Church. 

The first matter concerns the 
decision of the Board to eliminate 
the semi-annual meeting of the full 
Board in the fall, replacing it with 
an enlarged Executive meeting. 
While this measure produces some 
financial saving, it removes close 
to half of the Board members from 
decision making, which I believe 
they need to be involved in. 

As an example, I offer the 
Board’s decision to implement 
after the 108th General Assembly a 
new committee structure as outlin- 
ed in a report entitled ‘‘Toward a 
re-organized structure for the 
Board of Congregational Life.’’ 
This report is at best preliminary 
and much work remains to be 
done. However, the full Board will 
not have the opportunity to ap- 
prove the work necessary for these 
new committees to become opera- 
tional. Committee goals and objec- 
tives, staffing, and budgeting — 
concerns not addressed at our 
March meeting — will be in place 
well before the full Board is 
scheduled to meet again in March, 
1983. I fear that the role of a con- 
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ATHEIST... 


siderable number of Board 
members, some appointed by the 
General Assembly, will be reduced 
to ‘rubber stamping’ decisions they 
should be actively involved in for- 
mulating and discussing before 
their enactment. 

The second matter pertains to 
the decision of the Board to sup- 
port the work of the new Worship 
Committee with the appointment 
of an un-named individual from 
the present five Associate 
Secretaries. My concern is that 
none of the present staff at the 
time of their initial employment 
was hired for the job description 
given by the Task Force on Wor- 
ship and approved by the Board in 
November, 1981. I am alarmed 
that the Board would choose not to 
go through the usual public pro- 
cess of seeking nominations from 
presbyteries and advertising na- 
tionally to the end that this new 
Worship position might be sup- 
ported by the most suitably skilled 
and gifted person available. The 
individual selected to support the 
new Worship position will not 
have to come before the full Board 
for their approval. 

I have chosen to make these con- 
cerns public because no further op- 
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portunity is available to me as a 


Board member to plead for the 
reconsideration of two decisions 
that I personally believe are in 
serious error and have under- 
estimated the concern of many in 
the church for the Board of Con- 
gregational Life to intentionally 
demonstrate its need for complete 

accountability to the church. 
(Rev.) J. George Robertson, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Thanks from the 
John Milton Society 


Just a few lines to express a 
belated thank-you for the excellent 
spread you gave the John Milton 
article in the January issue of The 
Record. We all join in warm ap- 
preciation and best wishes in your 
continuing work. We are sure the 
exposure you provided will greatly 
strengthen the cause. 

(Rev. Dr.) Eoin Mackay, 
President, 
The John Milton Society. 


A Record journey 


Here is the story of a journey of 
a Presbyterian Record. 

Mrs. Euphemia Dolmage, 
ninety-one years old, is the oldest 
member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Pickering. A 
resident of Bestview Health Care 
Centre, Oshawa, Mrs. Dolmage 
receives The Record under the 
Every Home Plan. Unfortunately, 
because of failing sight, she has to 
depend on others to read the ar- 
ticles to her. 

Mrs. Dolmage passes on The 
Record to her friend, Miss Helen 
Gardner, a retired nurse now in her 
ninety-second year. Miss Gardner 
reads each issue from cover to 
cover and makes appropriate and 
incisive comments on the contents. 

The next step on The Record’s 


| journey is the home of Miss 


Gardner’s niece, Mrs. Jane Greer, 
in Ajax. When Mrs. Greer and her 
husband, Gordon, members of the 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


On reading the scriptures 


Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. A.J. Gossip, famous preacher 
of a former generation, once 
quoted John Wesley to the effect 
that a certain congregation ought 
to pay its clergyman for not 
reading from the Bible. If it was 
true that the scriptures were badly 
read in Wesley’s day, it is equally 
true today when there is less excuse 
for it and the consequences of it 
are, if anything, more serious than 
they were in the days either of 
Wesley or Gossip. In these days we 
cannot rely on the biblical literacy 
of the listener to compensate for 
the weaknesses of the reader. 

There is little doubt that the 
reading of the scriptures is one of 
the most important parts of any 
act of corporate worship. Some 
people, of whom the writer is one, 
regard the reading of the scriptures 
as the most significant single thing 
that will be done during a service 
of public worship. Now obviously 
this is a minority opinion, 
especially amongst ministers. 
There seems no_ other way 
adequately to explain the neglect 
of this routine and responsible 
activity. 

Apart from the peculiarities in 
reading scripture that are 
distinctive of the separate branches 
of the church, and of the ethnic 
backgrounds of ministers within 
all of them, there are certain in- 
dividual reading characteristics 
that cross all denominational lines. 
In this at least we are ecumenical, 
that, generally speaking, we read 
the scriptures or hear them read in 
all denominations in ways that are 
equally detrimental to com- 
munication of the written Word. 

It is obvious, for example, that 


some readers have not read over in 
private what they proceed to read 
in public. It follows that they have 
not thought through what they are 
reading and are therefore unable to 
read it properly. Not to practise 
the reading of the scripture lessons 
is surely inexcusable laziness. It is 
based partly on the presupposition 
that the passage must certainly be 
well known to the reader and 
therefore holds no fresh challenges 
or surprises. 

There are other readers who, 
having read over the passages from 
scripture in advance of public 
worship, insist on stressing the 
wrong words in each sentence. If it 
is true that ‘‘good reading is 
largely a matter of proper em- 
phasis,’’ then it is also true that 
one must know well in advance 
where the emphasis ought to come. 
Think of. the distortion of the 


Not to practise 
..1S Surely 


inexcusable 
laziness. 


emphasis native to a passage of 
scripture when it is read by 
someone who insists on stressing 
the personal pronouns in every 
sentence. (Within recent months I 
listened while a pleasant person 
with a clear voice read from the 
fifteenth chapter of John’s gospel 
and ruined it — as much for those 


who knew the chapter well as for 
those whose acquaintance with it 
was minimal. She insisted on 
emphasizing each _ personal 
pronoun as she came to it.) It is a 
much safer rule, in the absence of a 
feeling for the material, to stress 
the verbs rather than the 
pronouns. 

In some instances those who 
read the scriptures do so as if they 


were reading a shopping list, a list © 


containing items found only in a 
gourmet store, with which they 
were entirely unfamiliar. The 
passage is attacked, there is no 
other suitable word, and the 
readers stop only when they are 


out of breath, and they, like their © 
hearers, are enormously relieved — 
when they have come to the end of © 
the passage which has been beaten © 


into submission. This 


is par- | 


ticularly true when the readings © 
include the names of persons and — 
places unfamiliar to the readers, © 


but it happens as well in smooth- 


flowing narrative of the most 


familiar sort. 


There is also the professional 
reads | 
everything alike — poetry, prose, © 


mourner, the one who 
and proverb — and all as if it were 
the last will and testament of 
someone who, while generous to 
everyone else, had left the reader 
nothing! Such a one hopes to make. 
up for his or her failure to take 
seriously the responsibility of 
reading the scriptures properly by 
impressing the solemnity of the 
material upon those who listen. 
And if there is any truth in the old 
saying that Presbyterians are more 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Did revolution help Nicaragua? 


Daniel Mothersill 


Recently a team of Nicaraguan 
Church people visited Canada to 
discuss what they claim is a 
distorted image that major North 
American news sources have 
presented of their Central 
American homeland. The team of 
four held a series of in depth 

/ seminars on conditions in that 

| country with particular emphasis 
on the co-operation between the 

revolutionaries who ousted 
Anastasio Somoza. 

In a press conference in Toron- 
/ to, Father Rolando Ugalde, a 
spokesman for the group said, 
“We think there is a really impor- 
tant Christian experience happen- 
ing in Nicaragua that could be 
destroyed by lack of accurate in- 
formation, and it would be even 
-more painful to know that Chris- 

tians in North America were misin- 
formed, and that affected our 

_ work in Nicaragua.’’ 

Balance needed Now one 
cannot help but agree with Father 

Ugalde that a balance of informa- 

_tion is needed about that strife- 
torn country and while he and his 

_ particular groups may have found 
a way to work a positive way with 

the Sandinistas, there is a growing 

| body of dissenters in that country. 

First a little history. 

Nicaragua has been called a 
| laboratory for Latin America’s 
theology of liberation. Here 
' Catholic bishops and clergy sided 
with leftist guerrillas, the San- 
_dinista National Liberation Front, 
‘in a successful revolution against a 
| right-wing dictatorship. When dic- 

tator Anastasio Somoza fell from 

‘power in July, 1979 many 
observers hailed Nicaragua as a 
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model for Christian co-operation 
with socialism. 

Today there is trouble in the 
laboratory. Although some of the 
clergy and nuns most heavily com- 
mitted to liberation theology still 
support the Sandinistas, many 
other Catholics in Nicaragua ac- 
cuses tnemunole setting) up a 
totalitarian state hostile to Chris- 
tianity. Archbishop Miguel Oban- 
do y Bravo, an outspoken critic of 
Somoza, now accuses the San- 
dinistas of a ‘‘spurious socialism.’’ 
““We cannot accept the elevation 
of the revolution to the status of a 
god,’’ he was recently quoted in 
the American press. ‘‘Nor can we 
accept totalitarianism and exhorta- 
tion to class warfare.”’ 

In a pastoral letter dated August 
17, 1980, the bishop of the 
Juigalpa diocese spoke out against 
‘confusions, interferences, and at- 


Today there 
is trouble 


in the 
laboratory. 


tacks’? upon the Church. Bishop 
Pablo Antonio Vega charged in the 
letter that some Sandinista leaders 
schedule other events to conflict 
with religious services, take over 
chapels for political uses, denigrate 
religion, and have tried to take 
catechetical instruction of children 
into their own hands. 


Greater danger Bishop 
Vega goes on to say that a 
simulated friendship toward the 
Church poses even greater danger 
than the open attacks. Under the 
guise of friendship, he _ says, 
political leaders are trying to make 
people believe that religion and 
Marxism are fundamentally the 
same. ‘‘Their purpose is to 
substitute for religious values the 
values of political submission to a 
specific totalitarian system.’ 
Evidence for such a charge has 
come from the Sandinistas 
themselves. A December 4, 1979, 
memo from Julio Lopez, the San- 
dinistas’ Secretary for Propaganda 
and Political Education, was 
leaked to the press in September, 
1980. The document, which deals 
with the celebration of Christmas, 
states that the Sandinistas will try 
to replace the religious meaning of 
Christmas with a  ‘‘distinct, 
fundamentally political content. In 
essence, this tries to redeem for the 
revolution a religious tradition that 
has become rooted in our people.’’ 
The document observes that 
‘feven 62 years after the Russian 
Revolution, the Soviet Union has 
not been able to eradicate this 
religious tradition.”’ 
Real Church Those 
Catholic leaders who support the 
Sandinistas accuse the bishops of 
being out of touch with the real 
Nicaraguan Church, the people. 
Father Miguel d’Escoto, a 
Maryknoll priest who is the foreign 
minister in the Sandinista 
government, has said, ‘‘What is at 
stake is whether the bishops will 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


One would think that there are some ordinary 
things which are so self-evident that they require no 
definition. Apparently this is not the case in the 
realm of philosophy. I have just looked at the 
Glossary in a book about a modern existential 
Philosopher and have found the following 
astonishing definition: 

** “Fverydayness’ is the routine mode of ex- 
istence in which we move from one task to the 
next in accordance with habit and convention.’’ 

Imagine that. Defining ‘‘everydayness’’! But why 
not? And why not add a few more related defini- 
tions? 

‘*This morningness’’ is the routine mode of ex- 
istence in which we move from one task to the next 
before noon. Any part of the task or routine which 
continues on into the afternoon can be called “all 
dayness.’’ If it only happens in the afternoon, 
however, it is a clear case of ‘‘afternoonness.’’ While 
morningness and afternoonness are part of all 
dayness, the evening clearly requires another concep- 
tion. ‘‘This eveningness’’ implies much more than 
‘fall dayness’’ because night cannot be combined 
with day except for those brief moments of 
“‘twilightness. ”’ 

Now lest you think that these definitions are silly, I 
suggest that they are not only sensible, but can be 
quite useful descriptions of important realities. 

For example, ‘‘tomorrowness.’’ ‘“Tomorrowness”’ 
is the intention to follow a routine and habitual mode 
of existence on the very next day. But it clearly and 
emphatically implies that such a routine will not be 
followed today. Today we go ona picnic or just bask 
in the sun. Tomorrow we get back to the dull routine. 
Personally, I find ‘‘tomorrowness’’ a quite compell- 
ing and romantic attitude to life. Used with restraint, 
“‘tomorrowness’’ can be a lot more interesting than 
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‘“everydayness. ’’ 
The opposite of ‘‘tomorrowness’’ is ‘‘yester- 


dayness!’’ It appeals to the conservative mind, and is — 


defined as a nostalgic looking back to the routine and 
habitual modes of existence of the past. 

An extreme form of ‘‘yesterdayness’’ is ‘‘in-the- 
good-old-dayness.’’ Proponents are convinced that 
the routine and habitual mode of existence in their 
young days was ‘sure a lot harder than the easy times 
kids have today’. They also have fond remembrances 
of hitching up the mare to the buggy and now reflect 
that the price of hay is still very little compared to 
super-unleaded gasoline at 42.9 cents a litre. And 
besides that they don’t much care for this “‘litre’’ 
business either! 


A sub-category of ‘‘yesterdayness’’ is “‘last Sun- 


dayness.’’ The routine and habitual attendance at 
church which any Presbyterian mode of existence re- 
quires prevents us from saying that because we went 
last Sunday we can take this Sunday off. Besides, 


there is always ‘‘next Sundayness’’ to look forward | 


to. ‘‘Next Sundayness’’ can become a personality 
trait. There is a rather fine aura, a kind of ethereal 
sanctity which comes to surround someone who ex- 
udes ‘‘next Sundayness.’’ 

Now don’t you agree that there is wisdom and in- 
sight to be gained from even the sappiest definitions? 
Except perhaps we should change the definition of 


‘‘everydayness’’: ‘‘The routine mode of existence in | 


which we move from one task to the next in accor- 


dance with habit and convention.’’ That’s not like | 
my kind of ‘‘everydayness.’’ Accordingly, I present a 


far better definition: 

“* “Everydayness’ is the exciting possibility 
that our routine mode of existence may be com- 
pletely put out of whack by the zany unpredic- 
tability of events.’’ 
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WHEN SOMEONP’S LIFE IS IN 
DANGER YOUR LIFE IS 
THREATENED TOO. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR LIFE IS THE 
NATIONAL OFFICE EMBRACING 
GROUPS WHO SHARE A CONCERN 
FOR OUR BASIC RIGHT TO LIVE. 
NOT JUST FOR THE UNBORN, BUT 
FOR EACH OF US. : 


ALLIANCE FOR LIFE 


203-379 BROADWAY AVE. WINNIPEG MANITOBA R3C 0T9 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED TO PROMOTE RESPECT FOR HUMAN LIFE. 


Enclosed is my donation in support of the Name 
Alliance For Life, the National co- Address 


ordinating office of pro-life groups town 
across Canada. 


Postal Code 


(tax receipts issued for all donations) 


Lloyd Robertson 


PERSPECTIVE 


The Pope in Britain 


an historic visit to Great Britain. It will be the 

first appearance by a Pope in the island nation 
since it broke with the Vatican in the sixteenth 
century. The visit will be of symbolic importance, 
indicating that time has healed the wounds caused by 
the old rupture and that both Catholics and 
Protestants are confident within their own in- 
stitutions. No longer does one side represent a threat 
to the other and most Christians in the British Isles 
are prepared to regard King Henry VIII’s break with 
Rome in 1534 on the question of divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon as interesting history but not 
worth bothering about any more. A meeting between 
an Archbishop of Canterbury and a Pope can now 
provide a beacon of leadership to the entire Christian 
community. It can illustrate that differences in 
dogma need not prevent one side or the other from 
appreciating a fundamental reality: basic belief on 
both sides remains the same, the real differences are, 
for the most part, in matters of emphasis only. 

But there are people in Great Britain who are not 
prepared to bury past hatreds and who profit from 
the promotion of division and scare tactics. These 
troglodytes are always ready to play upon the fears of 
the ignorant or the gullible. Militant Protestant 
leader Ian Paisley says the Pope can expect to be 
harassed by anti-Catholic demonstrators. Paisley 
believes the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
Reverend Robert Runcie, has ‘‘betrayed the people 
of the Protestant Reformed Church of England, to 
the delight of Rome.’’ He goes on: ‘‘The Ar- 
chbishop’s treachery must now be brought home to 
him and to the nation and the Queen.’’ 

The Archbishop has already had a foretaste of 
Paisley’s warning that the Pope’s visit will not be 
altogether tranquil. In a stunning display of bad taste 
and arrogance a few weeks ago, a hundred Protestant 
militants, shouting ‘‘Judas’’ and ‘‘traitor,’’ drove 
the Archbishop out of a church pulpit in Liverpool. 
They kept up a steady din of shouting, booing, 


i ate in May, Pope John Paul is scheduled to make 


jeering and hissing as Archbishop Runcie tried to 
deliver his address. When he attempted to read aloud 
from the Bible, the demonstrators burst into a chorus 
of anti-Catholic songs. The Archbishop stood im- 
passively with his head bowed as the singing con- 
tinued, then stepped down from the pulpit. The 
demonstrators cheered and applauded as he briefly 
knelt at the altar before leaving the church. Then, as 
if to administer a final indignity, the protesters 
jostled the Archbishop as he went to his car. 

Press reports of the comments of the demon- 
strators indicate the depth of mindless hatred that 
still rests within certain sectors of the British public. 
One of the protesters said, ‘‘The Pope is coming here 
to teach his doctrine with which we do not agree. Our 
forefathers fought to break away from the Church of 
Rome and there is no way we are going back to it.”’ 
Another said, ‘‘Runcie is selling us down the road to 
Rome. He is determined to welcome the Pope and is 
allowing him to preach his doctrine in our cathedral. 
We won’t stand for it!”’ 

Undoubtedly, some of this bitterness stems from 
recent proposals of union between Catholics and 
Anglicans. Negotiations have been in progress for 
some time and senior clergy on both sides agree that 
there is no doctrinal barrier to reunification. They 
say even the most difficult problem — the office of 
the Pope — need not stand in the way. But ex- 
perience has shown it to be a long leap from a loose 
cordial relationship established by clergy and the 
actual union of two churches. Even if a union of 
sorts came about between Rome and London, no 
serious adherents on either side could possibly 
consider it a threat. 

After all, it would have to be a purely voluntary 
marriage. The Pope’s visit to Britain represents a 
landmark in Christianity. It should be seen as a time 
of reconciliation and renewal in a shrinking com- 
munity of Christian believers who must seize op- 
portunities to emphasize light and hope over 
darkness and despair. 
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The man who loves everybody 
doesn’t love anybody, and the man 
who wants to help all unfortunates 
everywhere will rarely be found 
helping one of them. 

Richard J. Needham 

‘*A writer’s notebook’’ 


We were lawless people, but we 
were on pretty good terms with the 
Great Spirit, creator and ruler of 
all. You whites assumed we were 
savages. You didn’t understand 
our prayers. You didn’t try to 
understand. When we sang our 
praises to the sun or moon or 
wind, you said we were worshipp- 
ing idols. Without understanding, 
you condemned us as lost souls 
just because our form of worship 
was different from yours. 

We saw the Great Spirit’s work 
in almost everything: sun, moon, 
trees, wind, and mountains. 
Sometimes we approached him 
through these things. Was that so 
bad? I think we have a true belief 
in the supreme being, a stronger 
faith than that of most whites who 
have called us pagans... Indians 
living close to nature and nature’s 
ruler are not living in darkness. 

Did you know that trees talk? 
Well they do. They talk to each 
other, and they’ll talk to you if 
you’ll listen. Trouble is, white peo- 
ple don’t listen. They never learned 
to listen to the Indians so I don’t 
suppose they’ll listen to other 
voices in nature. But I have learned 
a lot from trees: sometimes about 
the weather, sometimes about 
animals, sometimes about the 
Great Spirit. 

Walking Buffalo 
- a Canadian Stoney Indian 


(GLEANINGS 


When I set myself sometimes to 
consider the many preoccupations 
of men and the dangers and pains 
to whi¢h they expose themselves in 
the court or in war, from which so 
many quarrels arise, so many pas- 
sions, bold and often nefarious 
undertakings, etc., I have often 
said that the unhappiness of men 
comes from one thing alone: that 
is, not to be able to stay quietly ina 
room... A man who has enough to 
live on would not have to leave his 
house to go on the sea, or to lay 
siege to a town, if only he knew 
how to stay at home and enjoy 
himself. 

Pascal 

- Pensées No. 44 


Why we have not Christ’s 
ipsissima verba 

God has not cared that we 
should anywhere have assurance of 
His very words; and that not mere- 
ly perhaps, because of the tenden- 
cy in His children to  word- 
worship, false logic, and corrup- 
tion of the truth, but because He 
would not have them oppressed by 
words, seeing that words, being 
human, therefore but partially 
capable, could not absolutely con- 
tain or express what the Lord 
meant, and that even He must de- 
pend for being understood upon 
the spirit of His disciple. Seeing it 
could not give life, the letter 
should not be throned with power 
to kill. 
George MacDonald, 
The Knowing of the Son 


Ninety years old 
and blind, 

Pa Kpaka needs 
your friendship 
today 


Pa Kpaka is ninety years old. 
He lives. in) Sierra” Leone, va 
country in West Africa. He 
was once a cook in Europe and 
then returned home to become 
a baker. Unfortunately, like 
many of his countrymen, he 
contracted river blindness. He 
spent all his savings seeking a 
cure, but to no avail. For the 
past fifteen years he has been 
completely blind. 


Pa Kpaka has no children to 
care for him. He lives with his 
wife, who begs on the streets 
for help, though she, too, is 


very frail. If they line up for 
hours at the local centre, they 
can obtain one meal a day, on 
most days. 


Through Help the Aged’s 
‘Adopt-a-Gran’ program, you 
can help Pa Kpaka, or 
someone equally in need. For 
just $15.00 a month ($180.00 
per year), you can become the 
friend of an old, destitute 
person, and ensure that their 
life is happier and more 
peaceful. Your contribution 
will enable them to have the 
food, medical care and 
clothing they so desperately 
need. More especially, your 
letters will let them know that 
someone in Canada cares. 


Make a new friend and save a 
life — write today. 


Advertisement 


Help the aged 


HELP THE AGED (PR 3) 

44 EGLINTON AVENUE WEST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

MAR 1A1 

Please send me the details of a ‘Gran’ 
who needs my help. I would like to 


* start at once, and enclose my con- 


* tribution of $ : 
ALL GIFTS ARE TAX 
DEDUCTIBLE. 


Love consists in this, that two 


solitudes protect and touch and 
greet sach other. 


Rilke 


Photo credit: Scarborough Missionary Society 
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S OLITUDES 
NO LONGER 


j he cold wind pierces the black Geneva gown of 
Doug Goodwin the young minister — hardly out of seminary — 
as he finishes reading the short monologue for 
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| the dead ...‘‘from dust to dust, ashes to ashes, in sure 


and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life....”’ Around the grave stands a throng of solemn 
faces, staring at the ground. The minister closes his 
book. From the middle of the crowd steps a har- 
dened, weather-creased man. He kneels beside the 
child-size coffin, takes out a hand-drill, and bores a 
hole in the coffin lid. When finished he stands and, 
looking around him, speaks in an age-old language 
that is slowly falling into disuse. The people listen 
carefully. Slowly the coffin is lowered into the 
ground by four of the younger men present. Each 
member of the bereaved family throws a handful of 
dirt on top. Shovels leaning against a nearby tree are 
handed out and the men take turns scraping the bare 
earth into the grave. Before they are finished, a plate 
of cookies, candies and fruit is laid in a carefully 
formed hollow in the dirt, then covered over as the 
last shovelfuls of earth are put in place. Reverently it 
is packed into shape and covered with flowers 
brought by the girls and women. Nobody moves, 
nobody speaks, until everything is completed. Then, 
with a last word of sympathy for the family, the 
throng drifts away. 

The scene described above would seem strange to 
many, but not to those who have lived or worked on 
an Indian reserve. The traditions might differ from 
place to place but the reality is the same: native 
people have not abandoned their beliefs and prac- 
tices. To be sure, many changes have been made 
through contact with the Christian church, but native 
culture lives on. 

What does this mean for the Christian church on 
reserves? Not many years ago this question never 
would have arisen. Early in this century we were 
confidently being told that at their present mortality 
rate, soon all Indians would be dead! Even in the 
1950s a Presbyterian pamphlet stated matter-of- 
factly that it was only a matter of time before Indians 
would be fully assimilated into the Canadian 
mainstream, disappearing as a distinct people. 

Today, however, it is evident that Indians are not 
going to die away or abandon their culture. The 
confidence of earlier generations about the inevitable 
triumph of white over native culture is revealed today 
in its true colours, as blind and uncritical self-pride. 
In a new generation which looks askance at the self- 
proclaimed righteousness of those which went before 
it, there is a refreshing readiness to look at the 
cultural perseverance and strength of native people. 

For the church, this new awareness means looking 
critically at what we are trying to achieve among 
native people. Should we be trying to establish 
congregations and a native clergy? Should we be 
helping native people slip more comfortably into the 
mainstream of white culture? Should we _ be 
preaching for conversions, plucking souls out of a 
sinful life? What should we do? 

There have been two basic approaches which the 


Church has taken in its history among native people. 
The first is more common to Roman Catholic work 
than Presbyterian. A priest joined a native com- 
munity and made it his home. As the priest became 
more and more accepted as a community member, so 
was the message he brought. It was not uncommon 
for whole native communities to be Christian. 

This approach worked best in isolated com- 
munities where white culture was present only in tiny 
parcels. In the hills of South America, Catholic 
priests protected native Indians from Spanish ex- 
pansion until cheap, slave labour became a bigger 
requirement of the colonizers than Christian com- 
munities. For years the Catholic martyr de Brebeuf 
laboured alone in isolated territories of Canada, 
meeting such success among the Hurons that today 
his name is remembered as an early Canadian hero. 
In Metlakatla, in British Columbia, the Anglican 
William Duncan helped form an experimental native 
community centred on the Christian gospel. Even 
today there are visages of this approach left in the 
Canadian north among Catholics and Anglicans, but 
they are fast disappearing. 

The second approach is the one most people are 
familiar with today and the one practised by the 
Presbyterian Church. The aim was to convert as 
many ‘‘heathens’’ to Christ as possible, form them 
into congregations, and push them into the Canadian 
mainstream. In the nineteenth century, conversion to 
Christ meant conversion to civilization — white 
civilization. It is difficult at times to tell what the 
main strategy of the church’s work with native 
people was — preaching the gospel so Indian people 
could accept ‘‘civilization’’ or forcing ‘‘civilization’’ 
upon them so they might more easily adopt the 
gospel! Whatever the method, the result was the 
same — native people were force-fed white culture. 
Boarding schools became a primary focus of the 
church’s ‘‘outreach’’ to Indians. There, children first 
heard the gospel preached and practised — the gospel 
of white culture. At a recent conference in Winnipeg, 
a middle-aged woman explained quietly and tearfully 
how she first realized what Christianity meant when 
in a Christian boarding school she was slapped across 
the mouth for daring to speak her own language. Her 
experience was not unusual. 

This second approach that the church has taken 
towards native people is certainly not dead today. 
The violent extremes it sometimes took are now 
almost completely gone but the general philosophy 
remains. The formation of congregations made up of 
people ‘‘rescued’’ from the native community, 
dependent in structure, worship, and continuity upon 
the white church, is still very much a goal. While the 
church as a whole is questioning its unholy alliance 
with the ‘‘establishment’’ of white society, among 
native people the alliance is being promoted with all 
speed! Native organizations go unheard in church 
circles; Indian governments on reserves are not 


Solitudes no longer 
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allowed a say in the work of the church on their own 
reserves! They are not even consulted about who the 
next missionary will be! The white church is un- 
willing to relinquish the reins of power until native 
people fall into line — and that is just what native 
people are refusing to do. 

The second approach does not work, no matter 
what set of criteria is used to judge it. Instead of a 
church witnessing to the love of Christ, native people 
can only see a church that is still ‘‘in cahoots’’ with a 
white culture which wants them to give up their own 
culture, their own life, and to enter a society which 
stands against them. 


and present work with native people and learn 

from, it is our blindness to the importance of 
culture in Christian belief. The recognition that 
native people have a culture distinct from white, 
European culture has been seen from the very start, 
but always as an obstacle to be broken down and 
demolished. Many missionaries studied Indian 
languages, customs, beliefs and traditions but almost 
always in order to exploit the mission field better and 
gain converts more quickly. Today the same practice 
is followed. 

But if culture is taken seriously, it can not be seen 
as a barrier — it is life itself. No person is free from 
cultural perspectives. Everyone — native and white 
— is molded by the culture in which they are raised. 
It is a part of who you are; it is what gives your life 
shape and form, meaning and direction. It is im- 
possible even to imagine what a person would be like 
without culture! How could such a person talk or 
even think without the language and thought-forms 
derived from a particular culture? Culture is human 
life itself. 

There is no Christian who is not first of all Indian 
or white or black or ... There is no gospel which is 
not Indian gospel, white gospel, or any other cultural 
gospel. The apostle Paul recognized this fact in his 
own ministry to the Gentiles, the non-Jews (or as he 
likes to say, ‘‘the uncircumcised’’). In Galatians 2:7- 
8 he writes: ‘‘I had been entrusted with ‘the gospel to 
the uncircumcised’ just as Peter had been entrusted 
with ‘the gospel to the circumcised’ (for he who 
worked through Peter for the mission to the cir- 
cumcised worked through me also for the Gentiles).’’ 

Why would Peter and Paul divide up the mission 
field between Jews and Gentiles — for strategic 
convenience? Wouldn’t a better, more manageable 
strategy have been to divide it up geographically? Or 
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could it be that ‘‘the gospel for the uncircumcised’’ 
was a different message from ‘‘the. gospel to the 
circumcised?’’ Could it be that Peter and Paul 
divided up the mission field because they had two 
different things to say to two very different groups of 
people? The same God at their source but unique 
messages — it makes sense if the full significance of 
cultures is recognized. 

The gospel has never been known apart from its 
form in particular cultures. Anybody picking up the 
Bible today realizes that without some understanding 
of the Jewish and Greek cultures it was written in, the 
words on the page are often more cryptic than 
revealing. In every age, in every place, the gospel has 
been proclaimed and practised in the language, 
thought-forms, and meanings of a particular culture. 

There is an exception to this, however. People 
under the thumb of others never get the chance to 
hear the gospel in their own cultural form; they hear 
it only in the form of those who oppress them. It was 
the gospel of white culture which was preached to 
native people and in some cases forced upon them. 
Missionaries, blind to the importance of culture, 
thought they possessed the ‘‘pure, unadulterated’’ 
Good News. They did not know — or did not want to 
know — that the gospel they preached was really 
‘*Bad News’’ for another culture. 

The church in more recent years has not been blind 
to the damage caused by the clash of white and native 
cultures. It has become much more sensitive to 
uncritically promoting white culture. But it has not 
yet learned its lesson well. It is still thought that 
missionaries carry culture as ‘‘baggage’’ into the 
mission fields with them. If only this excess 
““‘baggage’’ could be checked in at the entrance to the 
reserve, the ‘‘pure’’ gospel could emerge! Of course 
this is impossible. Culture is external ‘‘baggage,”’ 
which we can disregard when we choose. It is an 
integral part of each one of us and the gospel we 
preach. The time has come for the church to face up 
to the fact that the gospel it preaches is cultural 
gospel. Our Christianity is white! 
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First of all, we have to develop a strong un- 
derstanding of the connection between culture 
and gospel. Then we have to take it seriously. No 
longer can we try to weed out a few converts from 
native communities on which we can impose our 
traditions. No longer can we build up hopes and 
expectations among native people that are more 
appropriate to a white, commercial culture. No 
longer can we try to create congregations by im- 
posing European forms upon native people. 

Second, within our own culture and heritage, we 
have to develop a theology which will allow us to be 
ourselves and native peoples to be themselves — 
distinct peoples, but under the same God. We have to 
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_ find a way to be true to Paul’s proclamation that in 
Christ there is a unity between Jew and Gentile, male 
and female, slave and free, each maintaining obvious 
and indissoluble distinctiveness, yet under the one 
God (Galatians 3:28). 

Such a theology might start from the same point at 
which Jesus began, the proclamation of the Kingdom 
~ of God. You will look in vain for any description of 
| the Kingdom in Jesus’s preaching; he expected, quite 
naturally, that images of the Kingdom would be 
drawn from the Jewish culture in which he preached 
and worked. 


Our proclamation today might take the same 
form. The Kingdom of God is that which we look 
towards as a goal and model for the way our 
Christian life should be lived now. We are ac- 
customed to filling in all the details about it. We tell 
native people that for them it will mean clean houses, 
well-groomed children, getting off welfare, entering 
the job market and the consumer society. In one 
Presbyterian mission it meant proclaiming the 
amazing advantages of disposable diapers over cloth 
ones! 

But perhaps we should take a clue from Jesus and 
begin to let native people fill in the details about the 
Kingdom. We both know it is coming; we each know 
what form it will take for ourselves. Just as the 
scriptures themselves describe the hope of Christians 
in a multitude of ways, we should accept a diversity 
of conceptions of the Kingdom. 

The second task leads directly into the third. If 
native people themselves are given freedom to un- 
derstand and express the hope held out for them by 
God, then we can participate with them in that task 
only in the spirit of dialogue. 

Dialogue is a dynamic process of communicating 
with another person. It means speaking passionately 
out of a deep commitment; it means listening 
carefully in order to understand and learn from the 
other. Dialogue takes into account the fact that our 
gospel is white, yet is willing to listen to a gospel 
which is Indian. 

Risk is involved in dialogue — great risk — for the 
outcome of dialogue is not predetermined but arises 
from the dialogue itself. In other words, dialogue can 
not be initiated by someone who knows, even before 
it begins, that he is not going to change. Dialogue is 
only possible when change is a real possibility. If it is 
entered into seriously, there is little doubt that 
change will come; when people meet together 
honestly and openly, none can walk away unaf- 
fected. 

Through dialogue with native people, the church 
can join with them in watching, waiting, and working 
for the Kingdom promised through Jesus Christ. For 
dialogue is not real dialogue unless it is acted upon. 
There is no doubt that native people have learned 
much from white culture, just as white culture 
initially depended upon Indian skills to survive on 
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this continent. Now it is time for us to learn from 
them again. Ecology, community, and spirituality 
are three areas where native beliefs have already 
provided a leaven to help us re-think our own beliefs 
and loyalties. There are many others. Native people 
are forcing us to examine our economic system which 
keeps large numbers poor while the rich grow richer. 
Political structures which depend upon the myth of 
there being only two founding nations in Canada are 
being challenged. New theories of education can 
emerge from contact with native experiences. The list 
could go on to include family, work, music, 


philosophy, and the meaning of life itself. And there 


would be still more to learn! 

But let’s get back down to earth again. Dialogue is 
taking place between the church and native people — 
Project North is just one example. But it is rare. The 
church still is content with its white monologue, 
unheeding of the fact that those who are not listened 
to will soon close their ears to our constant babble. 

Dialogue can happen and does happen. But it must 
do so in every congregation, with every person. 
Native people must be heard; heard in every cry of 
the baby who goes hungry, in the despair and for- 
sakenness of drunken eyes, in the militant manifesto 


of angry youths, in the patient yet persistent pleas of 


elders growing old. They must be heard and heard 
well. And then we must act upon what we have 
heard. 


o what is the Church to do and be among native 
people? It is to be an attentive ear, to hear the 


voice of native people. It is to be a voice, to join. 


with native people in the search for what the 
Kingdom of God means for them and for us. And it 
is to be hands and feet, working with zeal in shaping 
this world into the image of the Kingdom of God. 

From the Indian graveside to the massed choirs of 
good ol’ First Presbyterian Church downtown is a 
great distance. But the differences we see between 
these images do not create a chasm to be bridged or 
walls to be torn down. Rather, they witness to a God 
who can not be confined to any one group or culture 
but is free to be the Lord of all peoples. We can share 
this witness by working for dialogue with native 
people. 


MR. GOODWIN is_ the 
Presbyterian minister serving the 
Keeseekoowenin Reserve and 
Rolling River Reserve’ in 
Manitoba. 
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The Additional 


Minister 


Warren K. McKinnon 


aybe it’s the influence of church-growth ex- 
M pert Lyle Schaller’s pastor-parishioner ratios; 

maybe it’s the challenge offered by that 
flourishing neighbourhood church that seems to have 
a minister for every church bus on the road; whatever 
the reason, more and more Presbyterian churches in 
Canada have added or are planning to add another 
minister to their professional staff. Such a trend 
should be welcomed by most clergy and congrega- 
tions because it provides another avenue for Chris- 
tian ministry. But with any change comes the need to 
establish or re-establish standards, standards with 
regard to the call, ministerial titles and job descrip- 
tions, and what might be termed the visibility of the 
additional minister. 


CALLING AN ADDITIONAL MINIS- 
TER One of the first changes the would-be 
additional minister may notice is that congregations 
seldom list their additional ministerial needs on the 
vacancy page of the Record. Special ads may be plac- 
ed in the Record and job descriptions may be cir- 
culated among the Presbyteries of the church, but the 
vacancy won’t be presented as a regular ministerial 
requirement. Now, purists might argue that a new 
position is being created, thus it is not a vacancy. 
Furthermore, an interim-moderator is not required 
since the moderator of session is still in place. 
Behind all of these explanations lies the assump- 
tion that ministers and sessions are free to make addi- 
tional ministerial appointments. Presbytery can 
“‘rubber stamp’’ but even that isn’t really necessary. 
Such was the case until 1975. In that year, however, 
the 101st General Assembly decided that any addi- 
tional ministers would be regarded as full-fledged 


ministers, not ‘‘assistants-to-ministers.’’? They were 
to be called, not hired. 

Prior to that declaratory statement, the system for 
appointing an additional minister tended to make the 
candidate appear to be less a member of the 
presbytery and more an employee of the congrega- 
tion with the incumbent as the ‘‘Superior.’’ This hap- 
pened in cases where the settled minister assumed the 
role of presbytery’s interim-moderator and acted as 
the chief recruitment and screening officer. In these 
cases, it was apparent that the additional minister 
would serve in Lyle Schaller’s terms as ‘‘the alter- 
ego, a One-person support group for the senior 
pastor.”’ 


TITLES AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS As 
has been mentioned, the 1975 Assembly expressed a 
legitimate concern regarding the title of the addi- 
tional minister. A vague title with ambiguous respon- 
sibilities causes embarrassment and frustration for 
the new staff member. 

There are at least three ways of handling this mat- 
ter. 
First: Some churches simply use the title 
‘*ministers’’ to describe every minister on 
the staff. y 
Some congregations opt for the system of 
rank and association and designate 
ministers as ‘‘associate’’ or ‘‘assistant.”’ 
There are others who prefer the functional 
description such as, ‘‘Minister of Christian 
Education’”’ or ‘‘Minister of Visitation.’’ 

If we are looking for any biblical direction in this 
regard, it would seem that the functional description 
is favoured in texts such as I Corinthians 12 and 
Ephesians 4. Paul acknowledges functional gifts of 
ministry in his reference to the work of ‘‘apostles, 
prophets, teachers and pastors,’’ and was critical of 
the rank and association approach common among 
those who said, ‘‘I belong to Paul, I belong to Ap- 
pollos or I belong to Cephas.’’ Jesus, too, preferred a 
service distinction rather than a status position when 


Second: 


Third: 
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_ VISIBILITY 
“maintained in the call system and functional titles 


_ he defined greatness as serving, rather than exercising 


authority (Luke 22:25,26). It’s clear that titles of 
rank cause dissension among the disciples and in the 


_ early church. 


Why do we prefer to measure someone by rank 
rather than by function? Dr. Wayne Oates believes 
that the answer can be found in Parkinson’s Law and 
Peter’s Principle. 

First of all, he claims that the appeal of 
Parkinson’s Law is that ‘‘you are proving yourself 
able to supervise others.’’ Getting ahead means hav- 
ing control over a number of people. Second, the ap- 
peal of Peter’s Principle is that you can get status or 
rank as an assistant by being weak and incompetent. 
The result of succumbing to this craving for status is 
that ‘‘a person who was previously competent at a 
task from which he was removed in order to assist the 
executive (senior minister), now becomes little more 
than a highly paid maid or valet.’’ 

The alternative for Oates is what he calls Petrie’s 
Law where competent persons ‘‘respect and trust 
each other and want to get the job done with the least 
hassle.’’ He describes the experience of American Ex- 
press executive Robert Townsend who saw a 
21-person pyramid of assistants, supervisors and 
directors evolve into a 13-person partnership of 
peers. 

If congregations do choose a peer partnership over 
the ranking pyramid in describing staff functions, it 
should be pointed out that the established minister 
should also be given a title that describes his or her 
responsibility. 

The title is as important as an easily identified ser- 
vice logo which describes the primary functions of 
the minister and clearly indicates to the congregation 
and the community his-her distinctive ministry. 

However, it’s the job description that presents in 
detail the specific expectations of the congregation. 
The emphasis of the job description should be on 
specific tasks such as: 

- a teacher and leadership training programme; 

- a course On preparation for marriage; or 

- an immediate follow-up home visit to all persons 

attending (our) church for the first time. 

Congregations should try to avoid using words like 
‘‘approximately,’’ ‘‘occasionally,’’ or ‘‘generally’’ 
because they convey uncertainty and an inability to 
find agreement on the task. It would seem far better 
to begin with specific tasks and build in flexibility 
later on, than to start with a loosely described posi- 
tion and discover later that you’re just a mirror try- 
ing to reflect a host of ill-defined expectations. 


Once standard procedures are 
and job descriptions are in place, there remains the 


matter of Sunday morning visibility. It should be 
understood that the vast majority of the congrega- 


tion judge the state of the church and her ministers 
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on what they see on a Sunday morning. For that 
reason, it is apparent that the minister whose title 
may focus on Visitation or Christian Education 
should have an opportunity to exercise that ministry 
in various parts of the service of worship. 

For instance, a Minister of Visitation might be ex- 
pected to develop ‘‘koinonia’’ or the fellowship and 
sacramental aspect of the service, possibly through 
the intercessory prayer of the people and by pro- 
viding some means for visitors to feel at home. A 
Minister of Christian Education might be expected to 
supply the ‘‘didache’’ or the catechetical-teaching 
focus of the service, employing, for example, a ques- 
tion and answer explanation of the church’s doctrine. 
The ‘‘kerygma’’ or proclamation part of the service 
might be supplied by the minister expected to preach 
and read the Scriptures. A Minister of Stewardship 
and Mission might fulfill the ‘‘diaconia’’ or service 
emphasis in worship by calling for the gifts required 
to serve the world-wide mission of the church. 

Whatever the titled task given to the additional 
minister, the message is the same: give the minister 
visibility and an opportunity to use his/her skills in‘ 
that part of the service that corresponds to a par- 
ticular gift of ministry, either in fellowship, teaching, 
proclaiming, or service. 

Finally, this article is a call to congregations to 
consider an alternative to the apprentice or pre- 
retirement assistant. The calling of an additional 
minister should not always be treated as a short-term 
experiment or a stop-gap measure until someone 
retires. Few ministers with ten to fifteen years ex- 
perience and family responsibilities will consider 
seriously a ‘‘Lip-grant’’ financial arrangement. The 
main source of support must come from the general 
treasury of the church and not from a special fund 
supported by a few key families. 

As was said at the outset, the move toward multi- 
ple staff ministries should be welcomed by clergy and 
congregations. Congregations can relate to more 
than one minister and appreciate the special gifts that 
each one brings to the ministry of the church. The 
clergy will discover that congregations honour 
ministers who teach as much as those who preach, 
and value ministers who visit and counsel as much as 
those who moderate or clerk. » 


MR. McKINNON has enjoyed the advantages of the procedures 
and policies that he has described in working with his ministerial 
colleague as Minister of Christian Education in the congregation 
of Knox, Woodstock, Ontario, and the Presbytery of Paris. 
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INTERVIEW: 


The ’81 Statistics — 
Growth delayed yet again 


The communicant membership 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada fell by 1,096 in 1981. We 
lost 3,194 households. Church 
School enrollment was down by 
855. Those received on profession 
of faith numbered 141 more than 
in 1980, while those who became 
members by transferring from 
another congregation or 
denomination also increased, by 
252. The number removed from 
congregational rolls for reasons 
other than death dropped by 129, 
while 84 more members died in 
1981 than in 1980. 

Dr. James Sauer, Co-ordinator 
of our Church Growth Committee 
was ‘interviewed in his office 
following the final compilation of 
the statistics. 


Editor: Dr. Sauer, what are your 
reactions to the 1981 statistics? 

S. For all of us involved in Church 
Growth, they are a disappoint- 
ment... We thought that this 
would be a turnaround year. 

I am deeply concerned that the 
loss is concentrating in one area 
-the urban corridor from Toronto 
to Windsor - and, in particular, the 
three Presbyteries whose boun- 
daries together cover metro Toron- 
to and its suburbs: East and West 
Toronto and Brampton. 
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E. Were there any encouraging 
signs in the statistics? 

S. Yes. Professions of faith were 
up; transfers in were up and 
transfers out were down. The total 
number of deaths was up only 
slightly. These facts cause me to 
raise questions about our statistical 
gathering process. 


E. How would you improve our 
statistical reporting? 

S. We’ve already begun. Next year 
we’ll receive data on average atten- 
dance at Communion. 


E. How will this help? 

S. Worship is a much more ac- 
curate indicator of the size of a 
congregation than membership 
statistics. By comparing average 
attendance figures at Communion 
we will have a more accurate in- 
dicator as to whether or not we’re 
doing well. An increase in the 
number of adherents, counted 
separately, will also give us a more 
accurate reading of our health 
-even more than the communicant 
membership figures. A significant 
difference between Americans and 
Canadians is that Americans join 
to belong: Canadians join only 
after they feel they belong. 
Adherents are reported now, but 
only in households ‘‘wherein there 
are members or adherents’’. As 
you know, that ‘‘households’’ 
figure is down by 3,194. I feel that 
some statistics are compiled in 


which the only households counted 
are those having at least one com- 
municant member. 

The adherents and Communion 
figures will be more important 
than the figures we now have. 

Then too, from all the ‘‘feel’’ we 
can get — informal reports, per- 
sonal observations, expressions of 
enthusiasm, I am led to believe 
that though we may still be bot- 
toming out, a turnaround has 
begun. 

Let me give you an example. The 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
has approximately 18,000 
members and 5,000 adherents, 
with a 58% attendance at Commu- 
nion. The average worship atten- 
dance for Protestants generally 
runs at 28%. 

I wish we had figures on the 
average attendance at worship. | 
They would be more valuable even 
than the average attendance at 
Communion, since a Communion 
Sunday is usually a ‘‘high atten- 
dance’’ Sunday. 


E. You are obviously dissatisfied 
with our present method of gather- 
ing statistics. 

S. Congregations aren’t starting 
with the same numbers every year. 
I definitely question our reporting 
mechanism. We need a new one. 


E. And your other serious concern, 
to reiterate, is where are we losing? 
S. The areas of loss are starting to 
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isolate themselves, to concentrate. 
Ten, even five years ago, the losses 
were pretty evenly distributed 
across the church. Now they are 
_ starting to concentrate in Southern 
| Ontario, the urban corridor. This 
_is very significant. This is where we 
have our highest concentration of 
-members; where we perceive our 
strength to be! 


, E. What about the age of our peo- 
ple? Is there anything to indicate 
that we are moving toward a more 
equitable distribution in the age 
ranges? Are we still the oldest 
denomination in terms of the 
average age of our members? 
S. We won’t know until the results 
of the last Federal Census are 
available. In terms of age distribu- 
tion we certainly have been, 


graphically speaking, an inverted 


pyramid. Maybe we’ll continue to 
show a loss overall until we are bet- 
ter represented in the younger age 
groups. 

When I was out west, almost 
every congregation wanted to 
know how to minister to the thirty- 
year olds coming back, so maybe 
_there’s hope here as well. 


E. Any concluding remarks? 
S. Having worked on both sides of 
the Canadian/ American border, I 
have been impressed by how much 
longer it takes a seeking Canadian 
to decide to belong - not just on the 
membership roll, but as a part of a 
community. We are, I believe, ex- 
_ periencing an increase in our base 
of support, but not in communi- 
cant membership. 

Moreover, it has shocked me to 
find that there are many congrega- 
tions that wait for someone to ask 
to join, and very few that ap- 
proach the person with the sugges- 
| tion or invitation. If we are grow- 
ing at all, it is by assimilation 
rather than by increases in 
membership. 


E. Thank you Dr. Sauer. 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


T6G Photographic Industries itd. 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 
Telephone: (416) 665-0300 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 


Telephone: (403) 287-1302 


SUBSCRIBER REPLY COUPON 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


OLD ADDRESS 


NEW ADDRESS 


(Postal Code, please.) 


S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 


Is it me or 
the minister? 


Mary Margaret Kern 


Sunday morning service in our church is a time 
for fellowship and meeting with friends - also 
a time for discussing the sermon! As I made my way 
to the coffee urn recently, I came up behind a long- 


rE he coffee hour in the parlour which follows the 
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time member of the church, Dr. Arnold, and a 
newer, younger member, Peter King. I couldn’t help 
overhearing their conversation. 

‘*How did you like the sermon today?’’ Peter was 
asking. 

Dr. Arnold shook his head. ‘‘Too long. I got 
restless.’’ 

‘‘Me, too.’’ Peter took a sip of coffee. ‘‘But main- 
ly I fault it because it didn’t say anything.”’ 

Oh, no, I thought, as I moved on. It said a lot to 
me. I could have listened a lot longer. 
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: ll of which involved me so deeply in the subject 


Nevertheless, there have been Sundays, in this 
church and in others I’ve belonged to, where my 
mood has been like Dr. Arnold’s and Peter’s. It oc- 
curred to me that if all the criticism of sermons peo- 
ple feel they are entitled to were laid end to end, they 
might reach clear around the earth, and then some. 
Too long/too short. Too detailed/too sketchy. Too 
fundamental/too liberal. On and on. 

What were other members of our congregation 
thinking today? I stood aside, cradling my coffee cup 
in my hand, and tried to imagine. My eyes scanned 
the various faces, and then reached the doorway of 
the parlour where people were lined up to shake 
hands with our young pastor. I felt I knew him rather 
well. I’d recently served on session. I’d travelled in 
his car to area meetings. And I knew for a fact that, 
as often as possible, he stretched his busy schedule by 
late night study and early morning rising in order to 
try to spend an hour’s preparation for each minute of 
preaching - a rule-of-thumb long known in the 


‘church. In other words - dedicated, sincere, sure of 


his faith - I was certain he did the best he could on his 
sermons. 

Don’t most ministers? 

Another thought caught me. Many people tend to 
say it’s the minister’s fault if they don’t get anything 
out of the service. Is it? 

One question led to another, the next one rather 
shocking to me. Could the lack of impact of a morn- 
ing’s sermon be as much my fault as the minister’s? 
What did my attitude and that of others in the pews 
contribute to the situation? 

“‘l’ve often wondered about that myself,’’ Betty 
Jane, my good Christian friend whose opinion I 
valued, told me when I sought her out at home. We 
sat in her comfortable living room and talked it over. 
‘‘We expect a lot from our ministers. I read 
somewhere that if they are as skilful as we want them 
to be they should combine the talents of an author, 
an artist and an actor! Besides that, we tend to com- 
pare sermons with those of the giants in the 
preaching field - Harry Emerson Fosdick, for in- 
stance - and to wish each week we could hear words 
like theirs.”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘When you realize that a minister has to 
come up with a varied approach week after week, it 
stands to reason some sermons will be more moving 
than others.”’ 

That was when Betty Jane cut in with the argument 
to end all arguments. ‘‘Even Jesus’ sermons weren’t 
all equally eloquent,’’ she pointed out. ‘‘He only 
preached one Sermon on the Mount.”’ 


of sermons that I was watching myself carefully 

at church’ the next Sunday. You’ve 
guessed it. That was the Sunday I didn’t get much out 
of the minister’s words. 
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I was ‘‘flat’’ that morning. I’d had a too-busy 
week rushing to meetings and chauffeuring the 
children, plus household jobs to do, so that my in- 
clination at church was just to slump down in the pew 
and let the rest of the world go by. But I did manage 
to stay erect, and mouthed the phrases of the hymns 
on the right beat. When it came to the sermon, 
though... 

Yes, I heard the words, but I didn’t really listen 
much. 

When the words did reach me now and then, I 
thought crossly (because this was the Sunday the 
minister chose to talk on the responsibilities of a 
Christian), ‘‘That’s not what I want to hear. I’m 
overburdened already.’’ I guess I even whispered out 
my annoyance because my husband frowned at me 
once, and made the sound of ‘“‘sh’’ with his lips. 

Thinking it over later, I realized my own mood had 
been my downfall. It had made a barrier between the 
sermon and me, and I felt ashamed. 

Also, what if the minister wasn’t preaching to my 
particular need this Sunday? Couldn’t I wait my 
turn? He had a whole congregation out there made 
up of people of all ages and interests. I well knew 
each sermon contained a message of faith he wanted 
to share with all of us. Was I such a cranky Christian 
that I only welcomed selective messages at selected 
times? 

‘‘Don’t take it so hard,’’ my husband advised me 
when I shared my thoughts with him driving home 
after church. (He’s the pragmatist in our family, a 
foil for my idealism.) ‘‘Could be you’re like the rest 
of us - spoiled by TV’s 30-second commercials and 
quick-solution stories that take our minds off 
ourselves, and where we don’t have to think. So, who 
wants to think any more?’’ 

“T do!’’ I responded quickly. ‘‘Even after my 
dismal failure this morning.”’ 

But I knew he had a point about TV and our 
lowered expectations. And he hadn’t even mentioned 
how many people are now theological illiterates and 
may have a hard time following some references in 
sermons, making listening even harder work. 

Still, I felt uneasy with my reasoning. I was talking 
about the sermon as though it were the key to Sunday 
church. There’s more to it than that, I told myself. 
Why do I go to church anyway? Don’t I go to wor- 
ship? 

Long before there were sermons, there was wor- 
ship. The first description of it in scripture is claimed 
by some to be in Genesis 4, when both Cain and Abel 
brought their offerings to the Lord. 

Worship isn’t a word that’s especially popular 
now. I wondered as I used it if I knew exactly what I 
was thinking about. Since the Psalms are rich in 
references to worship, I leafed through them to find 
help. There I found repetition of two thoughts: 
‘‘Praise His name.’’ ‘‘Thanks be to God.’’ Over and 
over, praise, thanksgiving. There was a special verse 
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continued from previous page 


significant to my current search: ‘‘O magnify the 
Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together!’’ 
(Psalms 34:3 RSV, KJV). And another verse (Psalms 
35:18 RSV): ‘‘Then I will thank Thee in the great 
congregation; in the mighty throng I will praise 
nee, 

What else are these but a description of the cor- 
porate worship we engage in with prayer and song 
and the assurance of forgiveness? Together. In a 
great congregation. (One minister, speaking of wor- 
ship, lists these key points; Praise-adoration, confes- 
sion, thanksgiving, petition, intercession, 
dedication.) 

How long since you thought about the Sunday 
church service in this way? I’m not sure when I last 
did. Oh, I’ve always cherished one special thought 
about it - that it serves as a commitment to God for 
the week to come, when I’ll try to work according to 
his will and according to faith in him until the next 
Sunday. 

But - praise, thanksgiving! What a hallelujah 
thought on which to start a week. 


911 also have to admit that my going-to-church-on- ih 
Sunday is a habit, which I gained in childhood | 
when I sat proudly in the family pew asting 

with my parents. Habits are tricky though. They can 
become automatic and unhealthy. 

It’s unfortunate that a lot of us have fallen into the b t f 
habit of thinking that what we get out of church Cau \ Or 
depends solely on the minister, I decided. On his e 
(her) message. Diction. Gestures. And so on. No less t d ] 
a Christian figure than the Rev. David H. C. Read, S aine g aSs 
one of the foremost preachers of today (and a i. 
Presbyterian), is quoted as deploring the fact that j 
people go to church so often to hear a celebrated W1n OWS 
preacher rather than to worship. 

If I go to church with the thought that I am using 
this time to bring praise and thanksgiving to God, to 
truly worship him, that will take a burden off the 
minister. The sermon, making the Bible come alive 
and the Christian faith believable, thus falls into its 
proper place as a means of making the path clearer to 
me in my walk toward my Lord and Master. ° 

Then, in the coffee hour after church, when I chat 
with people, some of whom will want to discuss the Andrew A. McCausland 
sermon, I can share with them, in love, my discovery 


that often what’s wrong with the sermon has to do 
with me, not the minister. 


shadow, and by the subtle blending of design 
and colour, good stained glass windows 
Noblesville, Indiana, U.S.A. enhance the physical beauty of a place of worship 

oO beyond the power of words to describe. Inspired by 


[asics the endless interplay of light and 


MARY MARGARET KERN is a free-lance writer who lives in 
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the resplendence of a newly-installed window, one is 
tempted to think of it in the words of the poet, Keats: 
‘*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: its loveliness in- 
creases; it will never pass into nothingness.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, that is not always true. The window’s beau- 
ty will surely pass into nothingness eventually, unless 
the processes of physical decay can be stopped or 
their injurious effects neutralized by timely repairs. 

The most common form of physical deterioration 
of stained glass windows involves the lead strips that 
hold together the pieces of coloured glass. Each one 
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(called a came) is shaped like the letter ‘‘H’’, with the 
two pieces of glass positioned between the verticals, 
above and below the horizontal line. The lead is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to sulphuric acid, which is pre- 
sent in industrial emissions in many parts of Canada. 
The life span of lead came is generally considered to 
be between eighty and one hundred years but this 
period is probably being shortened significantly by 
the current increases in levels of sulphuric acid in the 
rain. There are two ways of identifying dangerously 
weakened came. One method is to test its strength by 
placing a knife between the visible portion of the 
came (called the /eaf) and the glass. If the lead can be 
bent back with very little pressure, the window 
should be inspected professionally to determine 
whether it needs to be removed and releaded. The 
other procedure for assessing the strength of the lead 
is to wait for a strong wind to blow the window out 
of its frame. 

Possibly the next most frequently encountered pro- 
blem is a buckle occurring in a window. This may be 
for any one of several reasons. For example, a 
wooden frame may expand and produce buckling in 
the centre of the window. Regardless of the cause, 
the remedial action is the same. The window must be 
removed and straightened. Sometimes, but not 
always, this involves releading. If the buckle was 
caused by expansion of the frame, appropriate 
repairs will have to be made to it before the window 
can be reinstalled. 

The buckle sometimes occurs right across the base 
of the window. In that case, it may be caused by the 
sheer weight of a window which has not been sup- 
ported adequately by reinforcing bars. The 
recommended treatment here, in addition to 
removing and straightening the window, is to replace 
the existing bars with heavier ones. 

These bars are associated with another problem 
that is often found in older windows. It should be 
noted that reinforcing bars are an integral part of 
every window. They provide the required structural 
strength, without which the window would be quite 
flexible. The bars are connected to the lead cames of 
a window either by being soldered on them or by be- 
ing tied to them with small copper wires. It is not un- 
common for these connections to become unfastened 
in some way or other over the years. It is of urgent 
importance, when this happens, for the bars to be re- 
attached securely to the window, before the whole 
mass of glass and lead slides out of the frame and 
down to the floor below. 

As well as being fastened to the window, reinforc- 
ing bars must be secured to the wooden frame or the 
stone into which it is set. It is equally dangerous for 
these connections to be unreliable. The caulking bet- 
ween the window and its frame can also deteriorate 
and create problems. With age the material can dry 
excessively and crack. This renders the caulking 
useless as a seal against the penetration of water and 
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Stained glass windows 


continued from previous page 


frost. The obvious remedy is the removal of the old 
material and re-caulking the window. 


andalism is probably the most spectacular cause 
V of damage to stained glass windows, except for 
a major fire. The wilful destruction 
of one or more pieces of glass, therefore, is the 
hazard that most people first think of. This is usually 
the result of something being thrown from the 
outside of the building. It may be as small as a bullet 
or as large as a brick or an empty bottle, or even 
larger. In most cases the repair can be effected 
without the removal of the whole window. Two 
factors are worth considering in selecting a firm to 
make such repairs. First, a company with a large 
inventory of glass is, generally speaking, more likely 
to be able to match the broken piece, or pieces, 
acceptably. Secondly, where the broken glass is 
pictorial in nature, the company which manufactured 
the window in the first place probably can come 
closest in reproducing the original style of painting. 
There is no reason why a broken painted window 
cannot be made to appear just as it was before it was 
damaged. 

A remarkably unspectacular hazard to which most 
windows are exposed is the slow accumulation of dirt 
on their outer surfaces. Some of this is simply a 
build-up of particles of dust, grains of sand and other 
minute, opaque objects. This does little permanent 
damage to the window, although it does reduce its 
brilliance and thus impairs its aesthetic 
characteristics to some extent, at least temporarily. 
In the natural order of things, this problem was kept 
in check by rain which regularly cleansed the exterior 
surfaces of the windows. Now, however, because of 
industrial emissions this natural window washing is 
done with mildly acidic water which erodes both the 
glass and the lead. Consequently, many fine windows 
both in North America and in Europe are in increas- 
ing danger of being destroyed totally. Almost the on- 
ly means of counteracting the acid, once it reaches 
the window, is frequent washing with a soft brush 
and a solution of water and mild detergent. The loca- 
tion of many windows, however, makes this treat- 
ment impracticable. There should be no fear, where 
it is feasible to wash exposed windows regularly, that 
parts of painted scenes will scrape off during the pro- 
cess, provided that the window in question was 
manufactured in accordance with the highest stan- 
dards of the industry. The colour is baked on per- 
manently in such a window and it cannot discolour 
with age. Neither can it fleck or peel. 
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holding the window in place, especially if it is” 

made of wood. It must be kept well painted and 
absolutely free of rot. If evidence of rot does appear, 
the infected sections must be removed at once. The } 
frame should then be restored to its original condi- | 
tion and repainted. Also, adjacent masonry and | 
brickwork should be kept well pointed. 

Preventive maintenance, with frequent inspections | 
and comparatively inexpensive repairs, usually is bet- 
ter than long periods of inattention, culminating in 
costly restorations. This is no less true of stained 
glass windows than it is of other parts of a building. 
The key to success in this is a programme of inspec- 
tions at stated intervals. It is to be expected that these 
inspections will uncover the need for various minor 
maintenance procedures. These will likely include 
washing exterior surfaces, resoldering (or retying) 
bars, painting woodwork, recaulking frames and re- 
pointing masonry or brickwork. These are not expen- 
sive operations but they might be instrumental in 
avoiding much more costly problems later. 

Possibly the most significant single preventive 
maintenance procedure that can be undertaken is the 
installation of protective shields on the windows. 
Metal screens or grilles were once widely used for the 
protection of windows. It is much more usual now, 
however, for a clear plastic to be used for this pur- 
pose. (One such product is marketed under the brand 
name /exan by the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany.) It is unbreakable and does not discolour, 
although it is vulnerable to being scratched. It is vir- 
tually impossible for a window with a properly in- 
stalled shield of this material to be damaged by rocks 
or other objects thrown at it from the outside. Fur- 
thermore, this type of shield prevents eroding 
chemicals and battering winds from having direct © 
contact with the window’s surface. An incidental ad- 
vantage, although one with considerable financial 
value, is the thermal insulation that it provides. Un- 
protected stained glass windows are a major cause of 
heat loss, especially because of the lead cames. 
Plastic shields cannot be expected to last as long as 
the windows which they protect. On the other hand, 
they cost nowhere near as much to replace. 

If inspections are regular and minor repairs are 
made promptly as each need is identified, the life of a 
stained glass window (whether newly installed or cen- 
turies old) can be extended almost indefinitely, even 
in today’s polluted atmosphere. To continue with the 
quotation from Keats’ Endymion, the beauty of a 
high quality stained glass window will ‘‘never pass in- 
to nothingness; but still will keep a bower quiet for 
us.’’ In such a place, the beauty of holiness can be 
truly felt and literally seen. 


Pista attention should be given to the frame | 


ANDREW McCAUSLAND is the President of the Stained Glass 


firm of Robert McCausland Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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REVIEWS - BooKS 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF A 
CHURCH MUSICIAN: A Guide 
for Canadian Churches. 

Prepared by the Committee on the 
Professional Status of Church 
Musicians, The Royal Canadian 
College of Organists. Available 
from the RCCO, 212 King Street 
West, Suite 300a, Toronto, On- 


tario, MSH 1K5. Twenty-two 
pages. 
Price: $2.00. 


“‘Pay our organist $6,000 a 
year? Why, do you realize that 
that’s $120 a service — $120 for 
one hour of music? Surely we can 
get better value for our money 
than that?’? I have heard this 
sentiment expressed at an annual 
meeting (with the organist 
present!) Conscientious church 
musicians, of course, are like 
icebergs: a lot of their work may be 
invisible to most members of the 
congregation. However, this work 
cannot be omitted without the 
most disastrous effects upon the 
worshipping community. 

If this is true, then what should 
we pay our organists? And what 
should we expect of them for the 
amount we are paying? Also, if 
our organist should leave, how 
should we go about getting 
another? 

To answer these questions, the 
Royal Canadian College of 
Organists has issued this little 
booklet, prepared by the College’s 
Committee on the Professional 
Status of Church Musicians. It 


exposes the submerged part of the ~ 


iceberg: the education (and 
continuing education!) which 
church musicians need to do their 
work properly, and the planning 
and preparation required for even 
the simplest choral service. Then 
the booklet enables us to calculate, 
by means of a table, a suitable 
salary based on the church 
musician’s education, and the 
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amount of time she or he devotes 
to the task. 

The booklet also gives 
suggestions for the choosing of an 
organist. I liked the idea of hiring a 
musical consultant to help in the 
search, for I have seen congre- 
gations make poor decisions which 
they wouldn’t have made if they 
had had this kind of counsel. 

There are some gaps in the 
guide: for example, what about 
soloists and section leaders? Many 
city churches employ them, or are 
thinking of doing so, and I would 
have liked to see a chapter on how 
to hire and pay these people, who 
are no less ‘‘church musicians’’ 
than the organist! 

The booklet says (but doesn’t 
emphasize enough) that sometimes 
the candidate with fewer 
qualifications on paper is the more 
able one. Also, only hinted at is the 
question of personal suitability: 
after all, the congregation is taking 
aboard a person who will in- 
fluence, for better for worse, the 
spiritual tone of the church! 

Despite these omissions, the 
booklet contains many sound ideas 
which need to be brought to the 
attention of ministers and music 
committees alike. I look forward 
to the time when this little guide 
becomes standard equipment. 


Christopher Hunt 
MR. HUNT is a teacher of music. He is the 
Organist at Thornhill (Presbyterian) 


Church, Ontario. 


HENRY COOKE 

by Finlay Holmes. 

Published by Canterbury House. 
Price: $30.00. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Henry Cooke (1788-1868) oc- 
cupied a place in Irish 
Presbyterianism similar to that of 


Thomas Chalmers in Scotland. 
The author is Professor of Chris- 
tian History and Doctrine at 
Union College, Belfast, and has 
re-examined the place of Cooke 
through a stormy period in Irish 
politics and religion which has 
some parallels with today. 

Henry Cooke first came into 
prominence in his opposition to 
Arianism in the Synod of Ulster, 
the larger of the two main 
Presbyterian denominations in 
Ireland. He pursued his opposition 
in the annual meetings of the 
synod, where his main protagonist 
was Henry Montgomery. At 
Cooke’s insistence, the Synod 
decided to require ministers and 
elders to subscribe to the 
Westminster Confession and the 
Arians and their friends withdrew 
in 1829 to form the Remonstrant 
Synod. 

The Synod of Ulster and the 
Secession Synod eventually united 
in 1840 to form the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland which then 
entered on some decades of exten- 
sion and progress. However the 
eighteen-thirties found Cooke em- 
broiled in a series of controversies 
of another kind - Catholic eman- 
cipation, national education, te- 
nant rights on farms, and national 
politics. Presbyterians then were 
generally Liberal in politics, but 
Cooke was Conservative and was 
strongly convinced on the 
desirability of close union with 
Great Britain, a view which in- 
creasingly became the dominant 
position of Ulster Presbyterians. 
His conservatism had the effect of 
tending to align the church with 
power and privilege, probably a 
reaction against radicalism and 
revolution as observed in France 
and Ireland a generation earlier. 
Professor Holmes expressed the 
view that ‘‘Cooke can hardly be 
held responsible for the chronic 
identification of the causes of 
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religion and politics in modern 
Ireland with tragic consequences 
but undoubtedly he made a signifi- 


cant contribution to its develop- 
_ment.”’ 


This well-documented account 


of an outstanding prince of the 


church, illuminates the continuing 


political and religious problems in 
‘Northern Ireland and _ illustrates 


the complexity of finding a solu- 
tion. 

S.W. Murray, 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 


LISTEN AMERICA! 
by Jerry Falwell. 


Published by Bantam Books, 1981. 


234 pp. Price: $3.50. 
Available from Presbyterian 


| Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Jerry Falwell is the latest 


religious luminary on the U.S. TV 


scene. He’s a Virginia preacher 


- whose Moral Majority helped elect 
Ronald Reagan. 


Falwell has now pontificated his 


opinions in Listen America! The 


book is of interest because Falwell 


_ is seen weekly on our screens. And 


his fundamentalist views and life- 
style are shared by some Canadian 
evangelicals and educators 


pioneering Christian schools here 
in Canada. Politically, Falwell’s 


interests are shared by the Rev. 


_ Ken Campbell and his Renaissance 


International. Campbell has been a 
guest speaker at Falwell’s church. 

Falwell is a religious success 
story. At forty-seven he has built 
Lynchburg’s Thomas Road Baptist 
Church from scratch to 17,000 


| members; established a national 
| TV ministry which will gross at 
| least $70 million this year; and 


gone heavily into education with 


| his Liberty Baptist College. Then 
| there’s his high profile Moral Ma- 
| jority. 


Falwell is married with three 
children, wears. three-piece 
polyester suits, and his ‘‘par- 
sonage’’ is a colonial mansion (gift 
from an admirer) replete with an 


electrified wall and armed security 
guards. 

Listen America! is conservative. 
In essence it’s a call for America to 
return to the Puritan age with all 
pleasurable censored except that 
pleasing the Falwellites. 

What is Falwell against? The list 
is endless. 

Day Care Centres - “‘...this 
would get children under the early 
influence of public education.’’ 

The Feminist movement - “‘...is 
anti-family...most of the women 
who are leaders promote an im- 
moral lifestyle.’’ 

Abortion - ‘‘Nothing can change 
the fact that abortion is the murder 
of life.”’ 

Easy divorce - ‘‘A man or 
woman who does not keep his or 
her word (the marriage pledge) can 


hardly be a good example to 


children.”’ 
The International Year of the 


to liberate children from...na- 
tionalism, patriotism and 
capitalism...their major goal is 
disarmament.’’ 

Rock Music - ‘‘Satan worship 
and the occult are often the topics 
of Rock Music...it glorifies pro- 
miscuous sex and invites...physical 
self-indulgence.”’ 

Government - ‘‘Our government 
is trying to enact laws that I feel 
are contrary to the traditional 
American family.”’ 

Working mothers - ‘‘We have a 
distorted and decaying society 
where women are made to feel a 
loss of self-esteem and status when 
they choose to be full-time 
housewives.’’ 

The Equal Rights Amendment 
(for women in the U.S.) - “‘Is a 
delusion. It strikes at the founda- 
tion of our entire social structure.”’ 

Many share Falwell’s concerns 
about problem issues but hesitate 


Child - ‘‘The goal of IYC leaders is to -identify with his narrow 
Advertisement 


sions of Christian concern. 
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Reviews — Books 


continued from previous page 


philosophical views. Falwell’s fun- 
damentalism with its juxta- 
positioning of Protestant conser- 
vatism and politics, is not a 
moderate solution to society’s pro- 
blems. It’s a strident call to 
puritanical censorship. In the 
background one glimpses the 
ducking stool, the stocks, the 
chains, and the branding irons. 
Moral absolutism is Falwell’s 
creed, the Bible his infallible guide. 
One suspects, however, that this 
biblical credo is really Falwell’s in- 
fallible interpretation of the Book. 

The author over-rates the in- 
fluence of the fundamentalists in 
the U.S. With sixty million ‘Born 
Againers,’_ sixty million pro- 
moralists, fifty million idealist 
moralists (Falwell’s figures) why 
the crime wave, the violence, the 
social and addiction problems? 

Christian influence in U.S. 
historical genesis is over-estimated. 
Has Falwell ever heard of Tom 
Paine’s influence in the Continen- 
tal Congress and the writing of the 
Constitution? 

Most disturbing is the Fun- 
damentalist arrogance that if you 
don’t accept their narrow creed 
you’re not a Christian. 

One questions if Canadian 
Christian Schools (16,000 in the 
U.S.) propound the narrow fun- 
damentalism espoused by Falwell. 
Indeed, how long will it be before 
Falwell himself enters the Cana- 
dian educational field? 

Falwell’s America would be rul- 


THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 
by Sally Magnusson which was 
reviewed in the March, 1982 
Record is now available in 
Canada through Evangelical 
Publishers at a cost of $7.65. 
You may write to 55 Queen 
Street East, Toronto, Ontario, 
MSC IRS. 
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ed by narrow minded conservative 
Protestants with other religions 
relegated to second-rate status. 

Jerry Falwell’s concerns are real. 
But limiting personal freedom is a 
cure that could strangle the pa- 
tient. One shudders to think of a 
man holding political sway whose 
philosophical bedfellows are Ian 
Paisley, William Jennings Bryan, 
Carl McIntyre, and the late T.T. 
Shields. 

The purity that appears attrac- 
tive in Listen America! has hidden 
perils. A more moderate solution 
must be found. 

Fred Murray 
MR. MURRAY is a free lance writer, living 
in Toronto, Ont. 


KING OF THE CONFESSORS 
by Thomas Hoving. 

Musson Book Co., Don Mills, 
Ont. 

Price: $22.50. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


King of the Confessors is an 
unusually frustrating book to 
review. In ways, it is a terrible 
book. Its awkward construction, 
wooden descriptions of  per- 
sonalities 
author’s quite monumental ego all 
get in the reader’s way and cause 
no little irritation. The book will 
not be cited as a shining example 
of how to write non-fiction. 
Notwithstanding all this, King of 
the Confessors is such an in- 
teresting book that it’s hard to put 
down, once begun. It’s a sort of 
museological Raiders of the Lost 
Ark. 

The author, Thomas Hoving, is 
the curator of the medieval 
collection of New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the book deals with his struggle to 
purchase a major piece of art for 
his museum — the medieval ivory 
cross of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Sounds boring, you say? Perhaps 
it should be, but it isn’t. Hoving’s 
story bounces from climax to 


involved and_ the 


climax time and again as the cross 
almost falls into his clutches, only 
to be snatched away by the ec- 
centricities of his colleagues, his 
superiors, the cross’s owner and — 
perhaps — Hoving himself. It’s a 
fascinating look at the workings of 
the world of museums, told from 
an intensely personal perspective. 

The book is badly balanced. The 
first and major portion deals with 
the actual attempt to acquire the | 
cross. Once it is actually bought — | 
something of an anticlimax after 
all the cut and slash of getting to 
that point — he switches to a series 
of highly subjective speculations as 
to the cross’s origins, its artist, the 
historical events surrounding its 
creation, etc. Nowhere, though, 
does Hoving come close to giving 
reasonable explanation of the 
curious expression ‘‘King of the 
Confessors,’’ the key to the cross’s 
origin and the title of the book. 
The book does include some 
colour photographs of the cross, 
which lead one to understand 
Hoving’s obsession with its 
acquisition. 

Hoving’s characterizations of 
his colleagues and the owner of the 
cross do not give the reader the 
feeling that real people are being 
described. As well, it must be 
reiterated that Hoving himself is a 
man of no uncertain ego. To be 
fair, autobiographical works 
almost always make their authors 
look like egotists, but clearly, 
Hoving is in a class by himself. 

These are relatively minor 
irritations. The point is that King 
of the Confessors is the story of a 
most fascinating treasure hunt and 
it vividly captures the suspense and 
drama of collecting on the grand 
scale. 

H. C. Needham 
MR. NEEDHAM is a member of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Kanata, Ontario. 
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Reviews - Music 


NEW DAY: The Knox Singers 
conducted by John Derksen. 
Distributed by New Day Record 
Productions, 1506 Davenport 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, M6H 
2H8. 

Price: $10.95. 

Also available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


If you’re looking for ‘‘virtuoso’”’ 
choral singing, don’t buy this 
record. The Knox Singers are 
obviously capable, but they do not 
attempt to dazzle us; indeed, all of 
the selections on this recording are 
singable by the average parish 
church choir. Mr. Derksen gets a 
good tone and impeccable diction, 
marred only by the occasional 
fault in intonation. 

The singing is unaccompanied 
except for three of the spirituals 
which are done by solo singers with 
organ. I must admit that chur- 
chified spirituals aren’t my cup of 
tea, and I know that a musician of 
Mr. Derksen’s talent could have 
supplied admirable piano  ac- 
companiments which would have 
preserved better the ‘‘earthy’’ 


The Problem of 
the Cities 

It is a sad fact that a large 
proportion of city populations 
never go to church. Whether 
rich or poor, their lives are 
wholly material. Especially 
among the poorer, where the 
struggle for bread is hard, and 
where they think they have not 
sufficiently good clothing to 
appear in public, does the 
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character of the music. But the use 
of the organ may be a practical 
necessity for a touring choir which 
sings in many churches large and 
small — often when an organ is the 
only accompaniment available. 
Spirituals juxtaposed with 
plainsong, and Tudor anthems 
placed next to selections from the 


Book of Praise (including a superb: 


rendering of ‘‘Now the Green 
Blade’’) make this record eclectic 
enough. I must confess that I 
found myself wanting more 
polyphonic singing, as heard in the 
John Amner piece ‘‘Come Let’s 
Rejoice.’? Perhaps vocal coun- 
terpoint is just my own particular 
type of idolatry! But there’s no 
doubt that the straightforward 
chordal settings best convey the 
words — and one can scarcely 
argue with that. In.a world full of 
religious schmaltz, it’s refreshing 
to find a recording at once 
reverent, accessible and always in 
good taste. 


Christopher Hunt 
MR. HUNT isa teacher of music. He is the 
organist at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ontario. oO 


tendency grow to neglect the 
House of God. The habit of 
neglect soon develops into 
forgetfulness and indifference, 
while the children reared in 
such families naturally follow 
their training. ‘‘The problem 
of the Cities’’ is a perplexing 
one for the statesman, the 
economist and the Christian. 
The Presbyterian Record, 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 
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pan e 
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Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa.Ont.K2A 1T2 
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Check one: 
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Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


BRS 2 blese& 


Name 

Address 

City 

PIC® 

Church or Org. 


Prov. 
Tel. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Why does the Apostles’ Creed 
say that Jesus ‘‘Descended into 
Hell’’? 

You do give me such ‘‘simple’’ 
questions! 

The statement is a late entry into 
the Creed (AD 570) little preached 
about and profoundly puzzling to 
most. It would appear that the 
original intention of the Church 
was to confess that Jesus Christ 
really and truly died. There were 
those who held that he only 
‘*appeared”’ to die. Even today the 
‘“‘Swoon Theory’’ is still popular, 
namely, the belief that Jesus never 
truly died but simply fainted, 
which in turn would ‘‘explain’’ the 
Resurrection. 

The word ‘‘hell,’’ however, is 
liable to mislead us. It should read, 
‘‘He descended into Sheol,’’ the 
Hebrew word for ‘‘the land of the 
dead.’’ Things get more com- 
plicated when in I Peter 3:18-20 
and 4:6 the Apostle makes 
reference to Jesus preaching ‘‘even 
to the dead.’’ A storm of con- 
troversy has raged around those 
words! Suffice to say that the 
commonest explanation has been 
that between his death and 
resurrection Jesus preached the 
Gospel to the patriarchs, prophets 
and martyrs of the Old Testament 
and then led them with him out of 
Sheol into Heaven. Clement of 
Alexandria broadened this to 
include all the Gentiles who had 
lived and walked in loyalty and 
obedience to the will of God as 
they knew it. John Calvin, 
however, held that Jesus went to 
Hell to bear the penalties of our 
sins in our place. I’ve often been 
attracted to the suggestion that 
since separation from God is 
‘*hell,’’ Christ experienced its 
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Tony Plomp 


agony on the Cross when he cried 
out, ‘‘My God, my God, why have 
you forsaken me?’’ It would 
perhaps be wiser to stick to what 
appears to have been the original 
intention of the phrase, namely, to 
affirm that Jesus Christ really and 
truly died. 


I would be interested to read 
your comments on the use of 
‘‘pastor’’ in place of ‘‘minister.”’ 
Do you _ consider yourself a 
‘‘nastor’’ or a ‘‘minister?’’ 

I’ve never been comfortable 
with ‘‘Pastor Plomp!’’ It just does 
not sound right! 

Both terms, however, have good 
biblical roots. The word ‘‘pastor’’ 
derives from the Latin ‘‘shepherd’’ 
and immediately a whole series of 
beautiful thoughts rise to mind: of 
Christ as the Good (and Chief) 
Shepherd (John 10:11), the Elders 
as under-shepherds who guide and 
feed the flock, (John 21:15-17; I 
Peter 5:1-4; Eph. 4:11). 

In the Presbyterian Church, 
however, we clergy are not or- 
dained to ‘‘pastorship’’ but ‘‘to 
the ministry of Word and 
Sacraments.’’ The term 
‘‘minister’’ also derives from the 
Latin. It means ‘‘servant’’ and has 
a much wider use in the New 
Testament than the word 
‘*pastor.’’ Here again Christ is the 
model who ‘‘had the very nature of 
God but...instead, of his own free 
will, he gave it all up, and took the 
nature of a servant.’’ (Phil. 2:6-7) 
(see also Matthew 20:28). The 
Apostle Paul makes quite a 
number of references to his work 
as being that of ‘‘ministry’’ (2 Cor. 
4:1; Eph. 4:12 amongst others). 
It’s obviously an appropriate word 
to use to designate those who are 


called of God ‘‘to attend the 
service of God in his church, to 
dispense and give forth faithfully 
and wisely, the Word, the 
Sacraments, and other Holy 
Things.’’ (Cruden). 

Pastor? Minister? Which do I 
prefer? I am happy to be known as 
a Minister of Word and 


Sacraments who could not do his -}| 


ministry without also being a 
Pastor. 


When a friend of mine informed 


me that the World Council of 


Churches and the ecumenical 
movement were separate and 
distinct, it was a surprise. I always 
thought that the former 
organization was the culmination 
of the latter movement and that 
now, the two were one. Could you 
give a brief history of these two 
groups so one of us can get our 
church history straight? 

Space will limit me, but here’s a 
try. 

The term. **écunrenieal 
movement”’ is an inclusive one and 
refers to a whole range of 
movements and tendencies toward 
Christian unity. It began in the 
19th century as Christians from 
various traditions and national 
backgrounds expressed a desire for 
closer co-operation on the mission 
fields, in youth work, Christian 
education, and other areas of 
common Christian concern. This 
brought a number of _ in- 
terdenominational agencies 
being such as the International 


into | 
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Missionary Council (1921), the | 


YMCA (1844) and YWCA (1894), 
the World Student 


Christian | 


Federation (1895) and _ various 
National Councils of Churches. | 


The latter formations eventually 
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watch regularly - at 15% surpass- 
‘ing even the ‘‘Conservative’’ 
_ grouping. However, by far the ma- 
jority of those who watch regularly 
also attend church regularly, or, 
and this is significant for our 
figures -our church having the 
highest percentage of elderly peo- 
ple - are shut-ins. 
_ There are many more 
fascinating facts, but for $15.00 
you can buy a copy of the report 
yourself. (Dr. Reginald W. Bibby, 
Department of Sociology, The 
University of Lethbridge, 
Lethbridge, Alberta.) Of course we 
can decry these findings, pro- 
testing that ‘‘Things are not like 
that in MY congregation, in MY 
) community!’’ And indeed, they 
may not be. Polls have been wrong 
before...but we should have the 
honesty to admit that they are in- 
accurate less and less often. And 
suppose Bibby’s findings had in- 
dicated a dramatic up-turn in signs 
of Christian commitment? One 
would have to be careful to avoid 
being crushed in the avalanche of 
| self-congratulation and honest joy 
that would have heralded the fin- 
dings. 


gave rise to the World Council of 
Churches which was born in 
Amsterdam in 1948 consisting of 
147 churches from 44 countries. 
The ecumenical movement also 
stimulated a number of organic 
church unions, of which the 
formation of the United Church of 
Canada was one. 
In a sense both of you are right. 
The World Council of Churches is 
not the ‘‘ecumenical movement,”’ 
but then there would be no World 
Council of Churches apart from it. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 

0 


i, 
May, 1982 
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Individual congregations do in- 
deed prosper. But on the national 
scene, which is the one which I am 
compelled, at least for a while, to 
peruse, Bibby’s findings are hardly 
shocking. Indeed, there is some 
comfort for this writer in the fact 
that he has not grown as cynical as 
he, and others, might have 
suspected. 

What then do we do? Probably 
nothing. After all, we have round 
seven or eight in the ordination-of- 
women-liberty-of-conscience 
issue to work out. And several 
governments are waiting in fear 
and trembling for our judgment on 
their moral health. 

What should we do? That’s 
another story, and all I can offer 
are my own endings. 

We had a tradition and identity 
once...I mean other than bagpipes, 
a reputation for being canny witha 
dollar and good at doing things 
“‘decently and in order.’’ It must 
still be lying around someplace. 
Being a conservative version of the 
United Church or an _ up-scale 
brand of the newer ‘‘Evangelical’’ 
denominations doesn’t appear to 
be a very inspiring role - in or out 
of the denomination. 

Something has gone at least 
slightly awry with our Christian 
education process. Maybe our own 
curriculum is a sectarian idea and 
too expensive at that, but 
somewhere along the line 
somebody should be able to define 
and delineate what it is to be a 
Presbyterian in other than genetic 
terms and outside of the relatively 
safe confines of a communicant’s 
class. 

And maybe the intellectual fer- 
ment of the average campus or 
technical school isn’t as foul smell- 
ing as all that. Is it really necessary 
to launch our young people on 
their advanced academic careers 
with prayers for their preservation 
from any new thoughts and little 
more? Is it necessary to ignore the 
many fine Presbyterian professors 
on campuses, not even dignifying 
their labours with the minimal 
recognition of ‘‘cognate work.”’ 
Of course, we may have more 


Something has 
gone at least 
slightly awry 


with our Christian 
education process. 


talented young adults beating 
down our doors than we can han- 
dle now. 

The ministry itself is rather im- 
portant to our future and we either 
have totally competent ministers or 
no process to charitably remove 
those who are disasters to their 
congregations and victims 
themselves of a wrongfully inter- 
preted call. Other professions 
police themselves -not perfectly - 
but with greater diligence and 
courage than our courts have been 
able to muster. 

All of these concerns are not 
meant to be veiled criticisms of the 
Boards or Colleges. The former 
have tasks assigned by enthusiastic 
Assemblies; the latter take on for 
training those whom they are 
given. 

Rather, I am trying to point to 
the fact that nobody ‘‘out there’’ is 
listening; that our mission, 
‘‘holistic,’’ (without the ‘‘w’’ 
among the literate) ‘‘intergenera- 
tional’’ or whatever, is largely to 
ourselves: that the only ‘‘great 
commission’’ that we appear to be 
fulfilling, in Canada anyway, is the 
largest commission of the last 
Assembly. 

The ‘‘world’’ exists as a target 
for condemnation, for naughtiness 
in matters of sex, foul language 
and...oh yes, lotteries. 

There are marvellous excep- 
tions, but that is the Presbyterian 
prescription as I see it. It is not an 
epitaph or a formula carved in 
stone...yet. 

JRD 
O 
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United Church, have perused the 
magazine they place it in the Ajax 
and Pickering General Hospital. It 
is impossible to estimate how many 
persons read some parts of the 
much travelled Record at the 
hospital. 
(Rev.) Frank Conkey, 
Pickering, Ont. 


Increase minimal 


Keep up the good work! The in- 
crease in price is minimal com- 
pared to the value of The Record. 

(Miss) Annie I. Morrison, 
Durham, Ont. 


‘Just about everything 
a reader needs’’ 


I have said so often how much I 
enjoyed The Record that it is about 
time I said it to you. In its 
editorials, articles and cor- 
respondence columns it has always 
interesting things to tell. It has just 
about everything a reader needs - 
views he disagrees with and views 


that he agrees with, humorous 
pieces and serious articles, and, 
through all, the influence of a sen- 
sible, intelligent and sincere editor. 
E. Ritchie Clark, 

Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


‘Tis indeed! 


Please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion to The Record. 1 have too 
much difficulty in comprehending 
the content of most of your ar- 
ticles. ‘Tis a struggle! 

Harry Jeffries, 
Stirling, Ont. 


Canine compliments 


My clergy dog, Sparkey, has 
asked me to write a letter to you. 
He thanks you from the bottom of 
his heart for the recognition that 
Barsanuphius gave to clergy dogs 


in the February Record. He found 


the rest of the magazine pretty 
heavy going but this was made up 
for by the earned but totally unex- 
pected recognition accorded to this 
minority. He says that he enjoys 
the cartoons as well. 

But, when he looked at the 
March Record he saw that Bar- 
sanuphius was on vacation. He 
just could not understand this 
because clergy dogs don’t take 


Advertisement 


MORE CHURCH EDUCATORS 
NEEDED 
TO FILL REQUESTS 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


PREPARE AT 


EWART COLLEGE 


156 ST. GEORGE ST. 
TORONTO, Ontario 
M5S 2G1 
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vacations! , 
Sparkey reminds me that he was 
on his best behaviour in December 
when he welcomed our church’s 
many ladies’ groups to the various 
pot-luck suppers held in the 
manse. He did not bark, and clean- 
ed up the left-overs. He quietly 
watched and was extremely friend- 
ly, befitting the high position that 

he holds. 

Jim Weir, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Tale of two institutions 


The Presbyterian Record 
(January, 1982, page 38) contained 
an excellent letter from Guy Dubé 
in which he outlined the develop- 
ing contest between two 
theological training centres for 
francophone students: the one, of- 
ficially recognized by our church, 
has none of our students; the 
other, the ‘‘unofficial’’ one has a 
very sizeable enrollment of part- 
time students. This very unfor- 
tunate ‘‘power struggle’’ was 
brought about by the commis- 
sioners of the 1980 General 
Assembly in Windsor, Ontario. 

The Principal of The 
Presbyterian College brought in a 
request for money to support an 
“‘official’? French language train- 
ing centre. The French-language 
missionary commissioners to that 
Assembly spoke unanimously 
against the request, pointing out 
other very pertinent facts in the 
matter. Obviously, commissioners 
preferred to live with the known 
(an existing anglophone institu- 
tion) than to risk anything by 
listening to the appeals from the 
unknown (French-language mis- 
sionary commissioners). 

The request for financial sup- 
port was given to the institution 
which has none of our students, 
while the centre with all of our 
potential (French-speaking) 
students got none! | 

What will the 1982 General 
Assembly do about this? 

(Rev.) J. Ross H. Davidson, 
(Commissioner of 1980), 
Melbourne, Que. 
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Good movie, 
good review 
but bad language 


I enjoyed reading the excellent 
_review of the film ‘On Golden 
| Pond’’ and like many of your 
_ readers enjoyed seeing the film. 
However, when asked by a 
' friend, ‘‘How did you enjoy the 
- movie,’’ I would reply that it was 
an excellent movie, but I object to 
- the profanity or the blasphemous 


_ language. 
| As your reviewer is aware, the 
| movie is rated ‘‘parental 


_ guidance.’’ Such information as 
_ the rating and offensive language 
should be noted in any review 
_ published in a Church magazine, 

| in my opinion. 
| Ian MacEachern, 
Toronto, Ont. 


What a surprise to read Mr. 
Tom Dickey’s review on the film 
‘On Golden Pond.’’ I also loved 
the show, but would it not have 
been 100% better had they omitted 

_ the strong language? 

If our Lord Jesus Christ’s name 
_has to be used in a blasphemous 
| way over and over again, I would 
think your review in a Christian 
_ magazine should have at least ex- 

pressed some sorrow that this kind 
of language was used. 

Is it not about time, that we as 
Christians raise our voices more 
| often and tell the world we object 
and are offended by this language 
in films, etc. 

(Mrs.) R. van Melle, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Ed. note: As of the June 
Record we will take note of a 
film’s classification and 
whether the language, content, 
etc. might be offensive. Thank 
you to the above cor- 
respondents and to two others 
who wrote drawing this over- 
sight to our attention. 


f 
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Your comments 
requested 


There’s been much in the media 
recently regarding religious pro- 
gramming. In spite of the pros and 
cons, we believe that today’s televi- 
sion viewer would appreciate a 
balanced diet! Daily, the average 
viewer consumes from five to 
seven hours of programming con- 
sisting of anything from soaps to 
sitcoms. 

Recently the Canadian Radio 
and Television. Commission 
(CRTC) held an important meeting 
in Ottawa to establish a policy of 
religious broadcasting in Canada. 

We at Crossroads. Christian 
Communications (CCCI) produce 
a variety of television programs 
that include ‘‘100 Huntley Street,”’ 
a 90-minute live daily talk show 
with host David Mainse, and ‘‘Cir- 
cle Square,’’ a weekly television 
show for children. 

Viewers are entitled to a balanc- 
ed diet throughout their TV day. 
Given this choice does not mean 
that we will be bombarded or forc- 
ed to view one specific type but 
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GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 755-5210 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
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St. John’s 


Presbyterian Church 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 
in anticipation of its 
Centennial in 1983 
is desirous of completing a 
mailing list of former 
members and adherents. 
Please inform any such to: 
Mrs. Anne Marshall 
504 Second Street, SE 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 
T1A 0C6. 


150th ANNIVERSARY 
WEST FLAMBORO 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HOME-COMING — JUNE 20, 1982 
11 a.m. — Former ministers par- 
ticipating in the service, followed by 
a picnic in the afternoon. 
We will be pleased to have all former 
West Flamborians come and join us 


SYNOD OF 
TORONTO AND KINGSTON 
P.Y.P.S. 

Spring fellowship: 

May 21 - 24(Victoria Day 
weekend) at Glen Mhor 
Camp, Baysville, Ontario. 
‘God Speaking to Individuals” 
Rev. L. Ashfield, Chatsworth, 
Ontario, 

Theme Speaker. 
Registrar: Miss Sue Grant, 
Box 625 
Maple, Ontario LOJ 1E0. 
Cost $36.00 (before May 10) 
$40.00 (after May 10). 


CHRISTIAN ACTION COUNCIL 
Presents Convocation ’82 


A conference for a Pro-Life solution to 


the abortion problem. 
Speaker — Rev. Curtis Young 


Royal Tours 


SENIOR TRAVELLERS ~ 
(50 +) PROGRAM 


BRITAIN 

September 5-26 $3,800 
Enjoy the quiet places of Britain and sail home on 
the Q.E. Il. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 

VICTORIA FALLS 

October 5-29 $5,100 
South Africa at its best — in springtime. 

Our itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the 
Garden Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National 
Park; Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls 
— A 25 day deluxe tour. 


All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 

For full details contact: 


Royal Tours 

1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 


ROYAL 


L5E 1V4 
(416) 274-2597 


May 29, at the Bob Rumball Centre for 
the Deaf, 2395 Bayview Avenue, 
Willowdale. For further information call 


in the celebration. 
TRADITIONAL 
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ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 

OCTOBER 24, 1982 

11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 
Guest Speaker, Rev. Dr. Jim Sauer, 
Co-ordinator of the Committee for 
Church Growth of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
For further information contact: 
E. Oldham, 20 Jameson Drive, 
Dundas, Ontario L9H 5A2. 


195TH ANNIVERSARY 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
SOUTH LANCASTER, Ontario 


June 27 - 1la.m. 
Lunch and afternoon program. 
A 70-page History of this church is 
available for $5.00 per copy, plus 
postage. 
Contact: Mrs. Ella Smith, R.R. 2, 
Williamstown, Ontario, KOC 2J0. 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
HOPEDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
156 Third Line, Oakville, 
Ontario L6L 3Z8 
Sunday, June 13 - 11 a.m. 
Guest Preacher, 

Rev. R.J. McMillan, D.D. 
Congregational Barbecue Picnic on 
the Church grounds following the 

Service 
Please contact the Church for further 
information 
(416) 827-3851. 


(416) 281-5431 or 487-9855. 


NOVEMBER 11-13, 1982 


A NATIONAL CONSULTATION 
ON THE 
THEOLOGY OF SEXUALITY 


Featuring Keynote Speakers: 
DR. JAMES B. NELSON 
Professor of Christian Ethics 
United Theological Seminary 
of the Twin Cities, U.S.A. 
and 
Author of EMBODIMENT: An 
Approach to Sexuality 
and Christian Theology. 
ALSO 
Members of the faculties of 
Knox and Presbyterian 
Colleges and members of 
the Task Force on Human 
Sexuality of the Board 
of Congregational Life. 


REGISTRATION — 

7-9 p.m. Thursday, 
November 11 
Scarborough Foreign 
Mission 
Fee: $60 (including 
accommodation for 
two nights and meals) 
Limited openings available. 
Register now, by writing: 
Rev. Rod Ferguson 
Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
Telephone: (416) 441-1111-48 


THE HOLY LAND — ISRAEL 
October 18-27, 1982, $1,759 
Biblical Tour led by 
Rev. D. Lennox, B.A. 
Galilee, Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
For Brochures & Bookings 

Contact: Hanover Travel Service 
P.O. Box 126 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 3G3 
(519) 364-3270 or 1-800-265-5515 
or (519) 364-1622 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
California Tours — 23 Day — 
Includes Salt Lake City. Departs: 
August 30 and September 27. 
Twin: $1,249. 

Eastern Canada — 19 Day — 
Includes Newfoundland. Departs 
August 2 and September 18. 
Twin: $999. 

13 Day. Departs: August 14 and 
September 25 — Twin: $719. 
Western Canada — 23 Day. 
Departs August 23 — _ Twin: 
$1,299. 

26 Day — As Above — and U.S. 
Coastal area to California — 
Colorado. Departs: July 19. Twin: 
$1,569. 

Enquire for numerous short tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 613-966-7000 
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TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


Alaska, Yukon 
The Rockies, 
British Columbia 
Atlantic Canada 


Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 

Air - Motor Coach - Tour 

SERIES A 

Two 14-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto: July 3; July 27. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Edmonton, ‘North to 
Alaska” by deluxe motor coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River Country; 
Whitehorse, Anchorage, Alaska; C.P. Air 
jet flight Whitehorse, Vancouver, Toronto. 
Tour price from Toronto $2,099. per person 
twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 

Midnight Sun Tours - Escorted 
(Alaska-Yukon-British Columbia) 

Air - Motor Coach - Tour 

SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Two 14-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto: July 14; August 
7. C.P. Air jet flight Toronto, Vancouver, 
Whitehorse, Yukon; deluxe motor coach to 
Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, An- 
chorage, Alaska; south by Alaska Highway 
through the Peace River Country to Edmon- 
ton. C.P. Air jet flight to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $2,099. per person twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 

MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn Colour Tour of the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 


_ .Breton returning through the States of 


Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm 
of the Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and Niagara 
Falls. Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motor coach, Sunday, September 12th. 
Thursday, September 16th, Sunday, 
September 19th and Thursday, September 
23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per person, 
twin sharing. Additional travel ar- 


rangements can be made for residents of - 


Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto. 

ALASKA -YUKON - 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

FLY - CRUISE - BUS - ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day autumn fly-cruise-bus tour to 
Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage, featuring a 7-day cruise on the ma- 
jestic cruise ship, the Prince George, Van- 
couver, B.C. to Skagway, Alaska. The 
scenery is up close and spectacular, all 1000 
miles of it. The ports of call are colourful: 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Trace Arm, Wrangell 
and Misty Fjords. The food is delicious, the 
all-Canadian crew friendly and the entertain- 
ment interesting. Travel the Klondike ‘Trail 
of ‘98’ by deluxe motor coach, Skagway- 
Carcross-Whitehorse, Capital of the Yukon. 
Jet flight Whitehorse-Vancouver. Visit Van- 
couver and Victoria. Sightseeing tour in 
each city. Tour originates Toronto, Thurs- 
day, September 23rd Air Canada. Personal- 
ly escorted. Tour price $1,699. per person, 
twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


LUXURY COTTAGE RESORT 
Lakes of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully 
equipped kitchens. Kids love it. Super 
safe beach. For information § or 

brochure, contact: 

Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R.R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO. 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 


MUSIC 
CAMP 198? 


August 22 - August 29 


THE PLACE 


Golden Lake Camp — a beautiful 
setting in the Haliburton and 


CAMPING AT CAMP KEIR Algonquin Lake district, 80 miles 


PEL. west of Ottawa, on highway 60 
Junior Girls, 9-11 — July 1-8 


THEME: ‘‘The 
Parade” 
LEADERSHIP: 


Tom Gemmel as Dean 

Carrie Doehring: Choir Director 
Alison Stewart-Patterson: Junior 
Choir 

Dave Findlay - Teen Choir 

Jane Moncrieff: Chef 


Junior Boys, 9-11, — July 12-19 Great 


Junior Co-ed, 12-14 — July 22-29 
Senior Co-ed, 15-17 — July 30 

to August 2 

Family Camp, August 20-22 

FEES: 8-day camp $42.00 per camper 
or $60.00 family registration, two or 
more children registering at one time 
for any camps. 


Weekend Camp — $7.00 per day per 
adult FOR REGISTRATION FORM OR 


$4.00 per day per child, age 6-12. MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 
Children under 6 free. Elizabeth Buffey 


F i istrati : : 
urther information and _ registration Registrar, Music Camp 


f 
orms may. be obtained from the 3455 Alymer Ave., #607, 


Registrar, Camp Keir, PO Box 142, 
Charlottetown, PEI. C1A 7K2. MONTREAL, PQ H2X 2B5. 


Christian Camping Near Nation’s Capital 


75 miles north of Ottawa, past Gracefield, Quebec on 
Blue Sea Lake Road 

— tent/trailer sites with electricity for family camping 

— co-ed camp program for ages 9-16 

— rooms in lodge by day/week; central dining room 

— supervised beach on beautiful clean lake, outdoor 
chapel, soccer field, boats for rent 
on-site nurse, central washrooms. 


Reservations, camp schedule, information brochure 
— before June 30 PO Box 4382, Station E 

Ottawa, K1S 5B4 

Telephone: 613-733-2388 


Clip and Save for Reference 


— after July 1 

R.R. 1, Blue Sea Lake, 
Quebec, JOX 1C0 
Telephone: 819-463-5465 
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Rev. Dr. R.A. Davidson 


SASKATOON: _ NAME of Participant(s) 
SUMMER SCHOOL : 
50 years of witness s ADDRESS 
July 1-4, 1982, P 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan : 
THEME SPEAKER: . All participants Pay A and B or C 
Glen Davis ° : 
Tay (A) Registration Fee $15.00 Xp Sie 
BIBLE STUDS RE ODERS iid si) (ByReunion fee $10.00 x$10 = 
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; BILLET J) OWN ARRANGEMENTS LC} 
* Clip and mail coupon to — 

ay oni Barton (C) YOUTH Conference x $30.00 = 
i 415 Highlands Crescent fee $ 30.00 Room and Board. 

: SASKATOON, Sask. S7H 4Y2. TOTAL: 
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rather a variety of wholesome pro- 
gramming. That means that we can 
choose from children’s shows, 
dramas, animation, teenage music 
specials, Christian sitcoms, game 
shows, variety shows and even the 
news and sports from a positive 
point of view. 

Christian programming is a vital 
part in serving Canadians with that 
balanced diet. After all, in our 
democracy, we have freedom of 
choice. Shouldn’t Canadians have 
the privilege of turning to religious 
broadcasting as easily as they may 
now turn to other preferences? 

We would appreciate hearing 
comments from your readers. 

Jack Chamberlin, 

Director of Marketing - CCCI, 

100 Huntley Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 2L1. 


Don’t discredit the 
electronic evangelicals 


Upon reading this month’s issue 
of The Record, | was disturbed to 
see the article in the ‘‘News’’ 
column under the heading ‘‘Local 
church and the electronic church.”’ 

It is with all the love I have, 
when I say, it has always upset me 
how many members and clergy 
alike within the Presbyterian 
Church are so willing to discredit 
those in the Evangelical church. 
Certainly the message conveyed to 
me by this article is not only 
critical but derogatory. Brother, 
what right do we have to criticize 
in any form, how, when, where or 
why our fellow Christians of the 


Your comments on 
articles in The Record 


are always 
welcome. 
Feel free to write us. 
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Evangelical order carry out their 
work for the Lord? 

Surely it is not our task to 
belittle their efforts, regardless of 
budget. 

Thomas Irwin, 
Port Elgin, Ont. 


The question of 
vestments 


In looking over the Acts and 
Proceedings of the last General 
Assembly, I read with interest the 
overture from the Presbytery of 
Lindsay-Peterborough, which 
concerns the use of coloured robes. 
The overture notes that our 
tradition is to wear black vest- 
ments and since black is seen as a 
colour of sadness and mourning it 
seems inappropriate for the joy we 
have in Christ. The overture asks 
that the General Assembly en- 
courage ministers to wear vest- 
ments other than black in colour. 
The Assembly granted the prayer 
of the overture. 

I was glad to see the Assembly 
take this step but I feel that they 
did not go far enough. I believe 
that the Assembly should either 
have established a committee or 
referred the matter to an existing 
committee to make a statement 
regarding what is suitable as 
proper vestments. It is interesting 
that the title given the overture was 
‘coloured robes’ rather’ than 
coloured vestments. It is obvious 
when one looks around, that many 
kinds of vestments as well as many 
colours are being worn. But many 
questions need to be asked. While 
not advocating strict uniformity, it 
would be useful if some _ un- 
derstanding of ministerial vest- 
ments was understood. There are 
traditional styles of various types, 
cassocks, Geneva gowns, Albs, 
combinations, and more. The use 
of academic hoods by ministers 
likewise should be reconsidered in 
a day when many in_ our 
congregations have degrees but do 
not either wear them or display 
their degrees. In the 1980’s I 
wonder if degree hoods have any 


‘primarily, 


place in church. 


While the matter of what colour 


a minister wears, and what type of 
‘robe’ he sports, is not a matter of 
prime importance, it is however of 
significance. It has to do with our 


attitudes to worship and a belief in. 


the incarnation that sees that 
matters of the body and of the 
world are important. 

I hope that the question of 
suitable vestments might be 
studied and considered in the midst 
of the whole area of worship in the 
1980s. How a church which wants 
to grow and double in the 80s can 
do this without taking worship 
seriously, I do not know. We have 
secretaries in our church offices 
for many areas of church life, but 
no one to give leadership for 
worship. 

(Rev.) Jim Weir, 


Burlington, Ont. — 


Ed. note: It is my understanding 
that the Board of Congregational 
Life is in the process of naming an 
Associate Secretary who will, 
be concerned with 
Worship. 


‘*The Forgotten 
Woman’? -laity division 


I agree with some of Mrs. Di 
Gangi’s comments but I do not 
agree that the ‘‘forgotten woman’’ 
is only the minister’s wife. How 
about the female ministers and 
other women of the laity. After 
reading some of the. literature 
following the 1981 General 
Assembly I felt very frustrated and 
annoyed about the way some men 
view the role of women in our 
church. 

I ask you ladies, what would 
happen if all we did was sit in the 
church pew each Sunday and gave 
no other assistance whatsoever? 


Thus allowing the men to give all 


the leadership in each and every 
organization in the church. Try to 
picture such a church where Mr. 


Putdown and his male friends 


could be the entire church school 
staff. Mr. 


The Presbyterian Recor 


Ecclesiastical Pride | 
could form a new M.M.S. to 


replace the old W.M.S. through 
which he and his fellows could 
raise the much needed monies for 
‘the missions of our church. 

Also leadership in the Nursery, 
Girl Guides, Brownies, Explorers 
and not to forget the former ladies’ 
‘(now men’s) auxiliaries and guilds, 
etc. could be directed by Mr. 
Pious, Mr. Chauvinist and Mr. 

Oppressor. It is my guess that after 
a very brief tryout by such a 
chaotic group they would all revert 
to singing: ‘‘We shall come rejoic- 
ing bringing back the ladies.’’ 

Mrs. Di Gangi asked if we of- 
‘fered to help look after the 
children of the Manse occasional- 
ly. I know of many, many good 
people across Canada who have 
freely given their time and homes 
‘not only to those children but to 
their parents as well. 

I do pray that the 1982 General 
Assembly will bear sweet and not 
bitter fruit. 

(Mrs.) Bessie MacDonald, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Not forgotten! 


I am not a forgotten woman! 
It is not my intention to disagree 
(or agree) with Mrs. Di Gangi. 
Having been the wife of a 
‘minister for 43 years, I can say that 
I have never felt forgotten, nor 
have I even wished to change my 
mode of life. Of course there were 
rough spots, but many of us take 
life, and ourselves too seriously. 
Laughter is such good medicine!. 
Now that we are retired, one of 
Our great pleasures is occasional 
visits to our former congregations. 
The warmth with which we are 
always received makes us know we 
are not forgotten. 
Mary Jane Mackay, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


A quite proper concern 


Your February issue contains 
several strongly worded replies to 
the Rev. Hans Zegerius’ article 
(Pungent & Pertinent - November, 


May, 1982 


1981). The respondents rightly 
point out the strong emphasis on 
ministry to the poor and oppressed 
in Jesus’ teaching. But they say 
nothing of the equally important 
New Testament emphasis on the 
death and resurrection of Christ as 
an atonement for sin. 

I cannot speak for Mr. Zegerius, 
but I know that my own reserva- 
tions about liberation theology 
arise, not out of its (healthy) in- 
sistence on the socio-political im- 
plications of the gospel, but out of 
its total identification of the gospel 
with political revolution, at the ex- 
pense of other biblical truths. 
Judged by this standard, Zegerius’ 
concern is quite proper. 

J. Cameron Fraser, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Are we involved in 
supporting violence? 


Concerning, ‘‘the Church and 
Violence,’’ or ‘‘the Church and the 
W.C.C.,’’ the Christian church 
throughout the world is deeply 
concerned about its involvement in 
war and violence. Witness the 
criticism levelled by denominations 
at the World Council of Churches 
Programme to Combat Racism, 
over its grants to groups in South 
Africa. ‘‘Our money will not be us- 
ed to finance guerrilla warfare.”’ I 
do not know, personally, if the 
money is being used to finance 
such warfare. What I do know, or 
suspect very strongly, is that the 
Christian church is less concerned 


_about financing war machinery at 


home than it is in a place like 
South Africa. 

Do we express concern over the 
use of our money, people and 
other resources at home when it 
goes directly to the manufacture of 
armaments, and_ specifically 
nuclear armaments? We seem to be 
silent both concerning the use of 
our money for such tools of 
violence, and the use of ourselves 
in industries for such tools. What 
about the Church and violence in 
our own backyard? 

Some parts of the church, 
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however, show some concern and 
sensitivity of conscience to this 
issue. Consider the statement by 
the Roman Catholic and Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Bishops, Bishops 
Statement on Uranium Develop- 
ment (1977), which is critical of 
nuclear energy. The Bishops note 
that one, and we might add a fre- 
quent, use of nuclear waste is the 
manufacturing of nuclear 
weapons. Or consider the study 
guide for churches: ‘‘Militarism 
and the World Military Order’’ 
developed by Project Ploughshares 
in 1980. Here we find an analysis 
of the politics and development 
philosophies of nations such as the 
United States and Soviet Russia, 
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CALL OR WRITE: CHURCH GROWTH OFFICE 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE, 
DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 


(416-441-1111, Ext. 78) 


which serve to fuel the arms race. 
Other groups, such as the Chris- 
tian Movement for Peace and the 
Canadian Conference on Religion 
and Peace, are outside the 
established denominations; yet 
here we do find Christians seeking 
to speak out against violence, war 
and militarism at home. 

But we do not seem to have an 
analysis of the church’s complicity 
in violence at home, unless it be 
simply that of its silence. Despite 
the deafening silence and inactivity 
of the church and Christians as a 
whole, two steps have been made 
in discerning our inconsistency 
concerning war and violence. First, 
the United Church of Canada, 
Division of Mission, published Not 
With Our Lives (issue) which 
points to the need for the church to 


do some reflection and _ self- 
criticism on its attitudes to 
violence. And then the 107th 


We 


®@ Senior Citizen residence — self care 

@ Location Bloor & Dufferin, at TTC Subway 

®@ Private furnished rooms 

@ Meals served 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor three days 
a week 


Write or visit: 


General Assembly of The. 
Presbyterian Church in Canada | 
adopted some guidelines concern- | 
ing investment. One question rais- 
ed is: ‘‘Does the company engage 


in any aspect of arms 
production?’’ An _ appropriate 
question. 


We need to know where we are 
involved in supporting and en- 
couraging violence at home. We 
need to be concerned about our 
support, either financially or 
otherwise, of such companies as 
Litton Industries which manufac- 
tures the tracking system for 
nuclear missiles. What are our con- 
gregations doing about our in- 
volvement either as individual 


Christians or as a church in the 

support of violence at home? 
(Rev.) Terrance R. Trites, 
Bluevale, Ont 


Dept. U, 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation on behalf of the 
adjacent Dovercourt Baptist Church 


Pungent and pertinent 
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remain in the Catholic Church.’’ 

__ The Sandinista leaders provide 
those who criticize the bishops 
‘with ample time on the 
government-controlled media. 
Meanwhile, the government has 
stopped the weekly televising of a 
_Mass by Archbishop Obando. 
There are, of course, other 
forms of control. Although the 
Sandinista guerrillas promised to 
restore democracy and human 
rights, Nicaragua has become a 
| virtual police state. Internal dissent 
pas been stifled, Marxist indoc- 
trination has replaced education 
and thousands of political 
prisoners languish in Nicaragua’s 


Pungent and pertinent 


_ continued from page 8 


at home at a funeral than they are 
at a wedding — _ presumably 
because they never know how to 
behave at a wedding where 
everyone else appears to be en- 
joying themselves, whereas at a 
funeral they simply behave 
naturally and this is always ap- 
propriate to the occasion — then, 
of course, they may be expected to 
approve of a mournful reading of 
the scriptures. Personally, I don’t 
believe for a moment that anyone 
prefers to hear scripture read as if 
it were intended to create and 
perpetuate gloom. 

Dr. Robert George, who taught 
Oral English to candidates for the 
ministry in the three theological 
colleges in Montreal, remarked on 
at least one occasion: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
some day, with any luck at all, you 
may preach a good sermon. But 
every Sunday, no thanks to you, 
you have the opportunity to read 
before your people passages from 
the most priceless literature ever 
committed to mankind. Therefore, 


ay, 1982 


jails. 

That Somoza was a tyrant is un- 
questionable. That the regime that 
replaced him is much better, is still 
a matter of debate. 


The above column appeared in the 
February 13 issue of The Catholic 
Register and is used here by 
permission. Opinions expressed by 
columnists in The _ Catholic 
Register are their own. 


DANIEL MO- 
THERSILL is a 
resident of 
Alberta and a 
regular con- 
tributor to The 
Catholic Regist- 
er. 
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it is of greater concern to learn 
how properly to read the scriptures 
than it is even to become proficient 
in the art of preaching.’’ There are 
many older men in the ministry of 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
United Churches whose ability to 
read, such as it is, is attributable to 
Dr. George. It is certainly no fault 
of his if many of us are able neither 
to read the scriptures nor to preach 
from them. 

Without doubt there are people 
in our theological colleges who 
concern themselves with the ability 
of their students to read properly 
from the _ scriptures. But 
somewhere along the line, too 
many students are not listening to 
their instructors, and as a result 
other people, in too many pews, 
have stopped listening as well. 


DR. MacKEN- 
ZIE: is an 
Associate Pro- 
fessor in the 
Department of 
Religious Studies 
at Memorial 
University, St. 
John’s, New- 
foundland. 
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News from Ireland 


The government of the Irish 


Republic has issued a com- 
memorative postage stamp of the 
Rev. Francis Makemie, generally 
acknowledged to be ‘‘the father of 
American Presbyterianism.’’ Born 
in 1658 in Ramelton, County 
Donegal, Rev. Makemie emigrated 
to the United States in 1683. He 
played a major role in the 
establishment of the first 
presbytery (in Philadelphia) in 
1706 and was the main overseer of 
many of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations along the eastern 
seaboard. He was prosecuted in 
1707 for preaching without the 
consent of the Established Church 
in New York, and this trial secured 
the right of Dissenting ministers to 
preach in the state. He thus 
became one of the fathers of 
religious freedom in North 
America. Rev. Makemie died in 
1708 and was buried in Accomack, 
Virginia. 
oe 2 ee oe 2K 2k 2K 


The Rev. W. Martin Smyth has 
been elected a Member of Parlia- 
ment for South Belfast, succeeding 
the Rev. Robert Bradford who was 
killed by the IRA last year. In win- 
ning the seat, Mr. Smyth defeated 
a candidate of the Rev. Ian 
Paisley’s Democratic Unionist 
Party. Mr. Smyth is a minister of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
S.W. Murray, 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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Moderator hosted at 
Parliamentary luncheon 


Dr. Arthur Currie, Moderator 
of the.107th General Assembly, 
was hosted at a luncheon in Ot- 
tawa given in his honour by the 
Presbyterian members of _ the 
House of Commons and_ the 
Senate. 

The luncheon, held in a 
parliamentary dining room, was 
organized by Senator Heath 
Macquarrie of Prince Edward 
Island, chairman of the _ In- 
ternational Affairs Committee of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church in Ottawa where 
Dr. Currie is minister. 

Dr. Currie, having recently 
returned from visits to China, 
Japan, India and South Korea, 
spoke on the contacts he had made 


with overseas. political and 
religious leaders. All the 
parliamentarians present gave 


brief addresses as well. 
Among those attending the 


Presbyterian Record 
achieves goal 


On the back cover of the 
March, 1982 Presbyterian 
Record mention was made of a 
nearly successful attempt to be 
self-supporting in 1981. This 
statement was based on figures 
available at that time. Since 
then however, we have learned 
through more accurate and 
complete information that the 
Record finished the year over 
$1,000 in the black. To the 
best of our knowledge, only 
two other church periodicals 
in North America were able to 
achieve self-sufficiency in 
1981. 


luncheon were: Senator Royce 
Frith, Lanark; Senator George 
Mcllraith, Ottawa Valley; Mel 
Gass, M.P., Malpeque; Bert 
Hargrave, M.P., Medicine Hat; 


Len Hopkins, M.P., Renfrew- 
Nipissing-Pembroke; David 
Kilgour, M.P., Edmonton- 
Strathcona; Walter McLean, 


M.P., Waterloo; John Thomson, 
M.P., Calgary South; Gordon 
Towers, M.P., Red Deer; lan 
Watson, M.P., Chateauguay; Neil 
Young, M.P., Beaches; Mr. Bob 
Coleman; Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Moncrieff; Bob Wenman, M.P., 
Fraser Valley West; Rev. W. 
Pottinger; Rev. P. Wotherspoon; 
Mr. Alex Inglis. 

Senator Macquarrie described 
the luncheon as a happy reunion of 
church and state and lauded Dr. 
Currie for his humanitarianism, 
wisdom, compassion and realism. 
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Jehovah’s Witnesses 
losing members 


Membership in Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is declining at a drastic 
rate because of the group’s grow- 
ing internal problems. Raymond 
Franz, recently deposed as a 
member of the governing board of 
The Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society, as the movement is known 
officially, states that the Witnesses 
lost close to a million members bet- 
ween 1969 and 1978. These losses 
are blamed on the sect’s teaching 
that the world would end in 1975. 
Franz is a nephew of 87-year-old 
Frederick Franz, president of the 
organization. William DeWall, a 
watchtower spokesman, says the 
Witnesses reached a peak member- 
ship of 2.3 million last year. The 
1982 World Almanac lists a 1981 
membership of 565,309. . 
Evangelical Newsletter 
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138th Convocation 
of Knox College 


_ The 138th Convocation of Knox 
College, Toronto, will be held on 
Wednesday, May 12, at Con- 
vocation Hall, University of 
_ Toronto. 
' Dr. Leonard Griffith, an 
Anglican minister and a noted 
| preacher, author and scholar, will 
| be the guest speaker. 
| The Doctor of Divinity degree 
(honoris causa) will be conferred 
upon the Rev. Wayne A. Smith, 
_minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
_ (Galt) Cambridge, Ont. 


| 
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115th Convocation of 
The Presbyterian 
College 


The 115th Convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
will be held at the Church of St. 
_ Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal 
on Wednesday, May 5. 

_ The Convocation speaker will be 
the Rev. Principal J. Charles Hay 

of Knox College. 

_ The Doctor of Divinity degree 
(honoris causa) will be conferred 
upon Miss Mary Whale, former 
Secretary for Mission Personnel of 
the Board of World Mission, and 
the Rev. Earle F. Roberts, 
Secretary of Field Operation 
Overseas of the Board of World 
Mission. 


a) 


Ewart College 
convocation 


The annual Spring Convocation 
of Ewart College, Toronto, will be 
held at the college on May 11 at 8 
p.m. The guest speaker will be Dr. 
James Evans, Secretary of The 
Board of Ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
There will be six graduates. 
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¢ long life bulbs 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


m ES (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


For Quality 
Geen) CHOIR Gowns 


Y that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 

Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 

LOM 1G0 


> 


— & 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


CHAIRS ésstacking - folding 


upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
and chairs 


57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
‘ Tel. (416) 284-5260 
ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 
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A NEW CHALLENGE 
Your opportunity to give some 
children what they have never had — 
good parenting in a_ family-type 


setting. We would like to utilize your 
skills as houseparents, while providing 
you with on-going training, consistent 
clinical support, salaries, and housing. 
No previous experience required. 
Apply to: 


Ed Heide, 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 
#700-120 Eglinton Ave. East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1E2. 


LACHINE, QUEBEC 
Summerlea United Church requires an 
organist/choir director. Salary and starting 
date negotiable. Sunday morning practice 
only. Please reply giving experience and 
training to — 

Personnel Committee, 

c/o S. Hebert, 
Summerlea United Church, 
225 - 50th Avenue, 
Lachine, Quebec. 
H8T 2T7. 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 

Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 

Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


ORGANS 


ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 


A SOLID STATE ORGAN OF GREAT DISTINCTION 

TRUE PIPE SPEECH. CHORUS AND VOICE PURITY 

DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE. LISTEN TO AN A.O.B 
ENQUIRE 

Associated Classical Organs Ltd. 


382 WELLESLEY ST. E.. TORONTO. ONT. M4X IH6 416-921-5289 
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SYNOD OF THE ATLANTIC PRO- 
VINCES 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., BOK 
1G0. 

Registrar: Mrs. Mary Barr, P.O. Box 41, 
Merigomish, N.S., BOK 1G0. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. 1, Marion Bridge, 
N.S., BOA IPO. 

Registrar: Mrs. Donald Matheson, P.O. 
Box 213, North Sydney, N.S., B2A 3M3. 
Camp Keir, French River, R.R. 2, Kens- 
ington, P.E:I., COB 1M0 

Registrar: Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box 142, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., ClA 7K2. 


SYNOD OF QUEBEC & EASTERN ON- 
TARIO 

Camp d’Action Biblique, 
Quebec, JOB 2HO0. 

Registrar: Mrs. Pauline Davidson, P.O. 
Box 100, Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. 1, 
Blue Sea Lake, Quebec, JOX 1C0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Pauline Davidson, P.O. 
Box 100, Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden 
Lake, Ont., KOJ 1X0. 

Registrar: Elisabeth Buffey, 3455 Aylmer, 
Apt. 607, Montreal, Que., H2X 2B4. 


Richmond, 


SYNOD OF TORONTO & KINGSTON 
Camp Glen Mhor, R.R. 1, Baysville, On- 
tario, POB 1A0. 

Registrar: Mrs. H. Watts, 
Markham, Ont., L3P 3J8. 
Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 3H7. 

Registrar: Box 278, Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
P2N 3H7. 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont., POC 1A0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Debbie Rutherford, 352 
Quebec Ave., Toronto, Ont., M6P 2V3. 


Box 402, 


SYNOD OF HAMILTON & LONDON 
Camp Kintail, R.R. 4, Goderich, Ont., 
N7A 3X9. 

Registrar: Mrs. Frances Nugent, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont., NOG 2R0. 


SYNOD OF MANITOBA & NOR- 
THWESTERN ONTARIO 

Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man., ROJ 
INO. 


Would you like 
to advertise? 


We need your copy 
three days before the 
first of the month. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


PRESBYTERIAN CAMPS 


Registrar: Mrs. Cathy Larsen, 78 Regent 
Crescent, Brandon, Man., R7B 2W9. 
St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Man., V4K 
1VO. 

Registrar: Mrs. Fred Brook, Box 214A, 
R.R. 3, Portage la Prairie, Man., RIN 
3M3. 

Prescawa Camp, Shoal Lake, Kejick, Ont., 
POX 1E0. 

Registrar: Warren Whittaker, 768 Flora 
Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2W 289. 


SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN 

Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, 
Sask., SOJ ONO. 

Registrar: Mr. Walter Wilson, Box 666, 
Prince Alberta, Sask., S6V 5S2. 


SYNOD OF ALBERTA 
Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 

Alta., TOM 1Z0. , 
Registrar: Mrs. M. Floyd, 5220-126 Street, | 
Edmonton, Alta., T6H 3W4. | 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Camp Douglas, R.R. 2, Gibson’s Landing, — 
B.C., VON 1V0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Irene Stephens, 3862 Sefton | 
Street, Port Coquitlam, B.C., V3B 3R9. 
Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Church 
Camp, c/o B. Perrin, General Delivery, 
Riondel, B.C., BOB 2B0. | 
Registrar: Mrs. Carol Barclay, Box 136, 
Slocan, B.C., VOG 2CO0. 

Vancouver Island Camp. 

Registrar: Mr. R. McWhirter, Box 968, 
Parksville, B.C. VOR 2S0. 


TORONTO 
Evangel Hall Camps, 573 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., MSV 2B6. 
Registrar: Miss Karin Beaumont, Postal 
Station ‘‘B’’, Box 309, Toronto, Ont., MST 
2W2. 


NATIONAL CAMP AND CON- | 
FERENCE CENTRE 
Crieff Hills Community, R.R. 2, Puslinch, | 
Ont., NOB 2J0. 

Registrar: Rev. R. Spencer, 


R.R. 2am 
Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2JO. ; 


oO 


DUPLICATIONS! 
When ordering subscriptions from | 
a new congregation, please advise 
us if you wish your subscription 
from a former congregation | 
cancelled. We also require the 
label. This eliminates duplications. 

Circulation Department, - 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 
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j SERVICE OF DEDICATION for the new sanctuary of Scottlea 
shurch, St. Catharines, Ont., was conducted on Feb. 21 by the 
‘resbytery of Niagara. Guest speaker for the occasion was Rev. 
‘harles Henderson, pictured above with Rev. Patricia Rose, minister 
Ff Scottlea. 

| 


| 
| 
| 


OMMUNION TABLE LINENS, in memory of Mrs. Pearl Ashton, a 
‘edicated worker in the W.M.S. and Sunday school of Burn’s 
‘hurch, Ashburn, Ont., were dedicated recently. The husband of the 
‘eceased, Mr. Herb Ashton, is pictured (centre) with her sister, Mrs. 
uth Purdy (holding the covering cloth). The Ashtons’ son, Douglas 
nd his wife, Florence, are pictured on the far left, and their sons, 
Onald and Arnold, are seen on the far right with the minister of 
urn’s, Rev. Stuart McEntyre. 


fay, 1982 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


HOPE is a group of women from Hopedale Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville, Ont., who, after being inspired by the Medical Mission 
Sisters in 1973, began their own group to sing contemporary religious 
music. In October, 1981, HOPE produced its first record entitled, 
“Believe It - Live It.” The making of this record was part of HOPE’s 
contribution to the celebration of the 25th anniversary of Hopedale 
Church. 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION were presented to several long- 
time members of First Church, Chatham, Ont., recently. Those 
honoured were: Mrs. Bessie (McKeough) Higginbotham and Miss A. 
Jean Smith, members for 72 years; Mr. Fredrick R. Burnie, 71 years; 
Miss Jean Smith, 66 years; Mrs. Janet K. Dennis and Mrs. Jessie E. 
Embree, 65 years; Mrs. Cathleen M. Thomson, 64 years; and Mrs. Ella 
J. McCoig, 60 years. Pictured, from left to right, are: Gordon L. 
Sharpe, clerk of session, Mrs. Janet K. Dennis, Fred Burnie, Mrs. 
Cathleen Thomson and Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell, minister. The other 
recipients are shut-ins and were unable to attend the presentation. 
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UNIVERSITY CHURCH, Toronto, is conduc- 
ting a literacy programme for adults and 
children who cannot read or wish to improve 
their reading ability. Jeffrey Benner, who 
recently completed the programme, is pic- 
tured with his tutor, Barbara Shier, an elder 
at University. 


People and places 


continued from previous page 


KNOX CHURCH, Welland, Ont., celebrated 
its 34th anniversary on March 7 with two 
special functions. At the morning service, Dr. 
James B. Sauer, co-ordinator of the Com- 
mittee for Church Growth to Double in the 
Eighties (of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada), was the guest speaker. Dr. Sauer is 
pictured above. In the evening, the senior 
choir under the guidance of organist, Sue 
Leadley, and music. director, Samuel 
Dickson, sponsored a hymn _ sing and 
fellowship hour. Guest soloist on the piano 
was Mrs. Hilda Jones of Welland, who, at 
age 87, is also a practising fitness training 


instructor working with senior citizens. Kirk-' 


on-the-Hill, Fonthill, Ont., sister congre- 
gation of Knox, joined in the celebrations. 
Rev. Norman Hutchinson is the minister of 
both churches. 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont., celebrated its 100th anniversary last 
year. Mrs. Ada Graham, the congregation’s 
oldest member, is pictured cutting the an- 
niversary cake. 


Mrs. James J. Broadfoot, treasurer of 
Knox Church, Elora, Ont. for 18 years, 
was honoured on the occasion of her 
retirement at the annual congregational 
meeting held Jan. 31. Mr. Alex Downs, 
chairman of the board of managers, 
presented Mrs. Broadfoot with an in- 
scribed gold watch and Mr. James W. 
Kerr, clerk of session, presented her with 
a silver necklace and a sum of money. 
Rev. Robert R. Whitehead, minister of 
Knox, paid tribute to the excellent man- 
ner in which Mrs. Broadfoot carried out 
her work and of the trust put in her by 
the congregation. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont., held a ‘‘mis- 
sionary weekend,’’ March 6 - 7, with 
emphasis on the Korean Church in 
Japan. Special guests were Rev. Ron and 
Mrs. Sue Wallace, missionaries from 
Japan. The weekend began with a pot 
luck supper featuring some Korean 
food, followed by a quiz. The church 
was decorated with a banner and articles 
from Japan and as the congregation 
entered the sanctuary they were greeted 
in Korean and Japanese by Rev. 
Wallace. Slides of Japan were shown. At 
the Sunday morning service, Mrs. 
Wallace addressed the children and Mr. 
Wallace spoke of their work in Japan. 
At the conclusion of the service, Mr. 
Wallace was the guest of the adult Bible 
class and his wife visited the Sunday 
school. It was a happy and informative 
weekend for all concerned. 


REV. WILLIAM HENDERSON was honoured 
by the congregation of Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont. on the occasion of his 
retirement after 40 years in the ministry, 20 of 
which were spent at Knox. Among the gifts 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Henderson at a 
reception held on Oct. 16, 1981, were a 
grandfather clock and a purse of money. 
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PICTURED with Rev. Robert Syme, minist 

of Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Mon- 
treal, are Elizabeth and Walter Campbell whe 
are leaving the church to take up residency d 


Brampton, Ont. The Campbells wer 
presented with a picture of Ephraim Scot 
Memorial as a token of the congregation 
love and appreciation. 
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MRS. JOAN GUGELER, recently hired as 
part-time director of outreach by the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, 
Ont., is pictured with the church's minister, 
Dr. Albert Bailey. St. Paul’s, presently in the 
third year of their ‘‘Double in a Decade” pro- 
gramme, has increased attendance at wor- 
ship by 64% and active communicant 
membership by 25% over the past two years. 
Mrs. Gugeler’s duties will include: relating to 
people with life-styles that differ from the 
traditional and developing appropriate wor- 
ship practices for them, following-up on peo- 
ple who use the church for baptism, mar- 
riage, etc., but not for worship and develop- 
ing programmes to meet their needs in such 
areas as marriage enrichment and parenting, 
and developing programmes for those divorc- 
ed, separated, widowed or single. A United 
Church deaconess, Mrs. Gugeler’s services 
were obtained after the congregation failed 
to find someone in the Presbyterian Church 
who could meet their needs. 


Mr. F.J. Penny and Mr. C.W. Barnes of 
St. David’s Church, St. John’s, Nfld., 
were presented with specially inscribed 
Bibles on the occasion of their 40th year 
as elders. The presentation took place at 
St. David’s annual congregational 
meeting held Feb. 15. Mr. Penny was for 
many years church school superinten- 
dent and Mr. Barnes is clerk of session 
and clerk of the Presbytery of New- 
foundland. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
50th — Ormstown Presbyterian Church, 
Quebec, May 2 — (Int. Mod. Rev. Larry 
Paul) 
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DR. ARTHUR CURRIE, Moderator of the 107th General Assembly, is 
pictured, standing on chair, at the 10th anniversary of Music Camp, 
Golden Lake, Ont. The anniversary celebration was held in August of 
last year. 


THE NEW BUILDING for McKercher Drive Church, Saskatoon, Sask. 
was Officially opened by the Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan on 
Nov. 29, 1981. The congregation had been meeting in local schools 
for the past three years. Pictured is the chancel area of the sanctuary. 


FIRST CHURCH, Pembroke, Ont., held a ‘‘rock-a-thon”’ on Feb. 12 
and 13 at which 33 participants raised over $2,500. The money is to be 
used in the Lending Fund of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and, 
possibly, in the providing of capital funds for new projects. Pictured, 
from left to right, are three of the ‘rockers’: Margaret Moncrieff, 
Alexis Carmichael and Laurie Fabian. Breakfast was served at the con- 
clusion of the event. g 
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FRY, THE REVEREND DOUGLAS 
OLIVER, 56, minister of Knox Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta, died in that city on 
February 9, 1982. 

Mr. Fry was born in Wingham, On- 
tario, and received his public and high 
school education there. He grew up in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wingham, and 
worshipped there with his family. He 
was a Pilot Officer in the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force and for a number of 
years an announcer for Station CKNX 
Wingham before deciding to study for 
the ministry. His Arts studies were 
taken at Waterloo College, followed by 
a three-year course in theology at The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal from 
which he graduated in 1958 and was or- 
dained the same year. 

Mr. Fry served pastorates at Chester- 
ville, Morewood and Dunbar, Knox 
Church, Iroquois and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Seaforth, all in Ontario, before 
accepting a call in 1969 to Knox Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta. He was a concerned 
participant in the courts of the church, 
and served as Clerk of the Presbytery of 
Stratford-Huron and Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Red Deer. He served a 
number of terms as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Red Deer and was named 
Moderator of the Synod of Alberta in 
1976. 

He is survived by his wife, Bette (nee 
Lewis) and children Douglas of Tim- 
mins, Peg (Mrs. Peter Wilbee) of 
Ridgetown, Ontario, Mary Jean and 
Christopher of Red Deer, and by four 
grandchildren. 


BURT, ALFRED W.I., 79, elder of St. 
Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, Sask., 
Jan. 28. 

CAMERON, HUGH, 91, for over thirty 
years an elder at Knox Church, Kincar- 
dine, Ont., Feb. 28. 

CLARK, ROBERT JOHN, 72, elder for 25 
years of Knox Church, Hornings Mills, 
Ont., Aug. 21, 1981. 

DAVIDSON, Dr. C.R.S., 67, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
Jan. 30. 


A Meaningful Partnership 
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Churches do not have to TRANSLATE and PUBLISH 
the Scriptures they need for their work as the Bible 
Society does this for them. 

Bible Society Sunday, May 2nd is an opportunity to 
recognize what the Canadian Bible Society does. 

Thank You Sincerely, 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
M4A 2S4 


DAVIDSON, WILLIAM ANGUS, long- 
time elder and lifetime member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Peterborough, Ont., 
Nov. 28, 1981. 

DOUGLASS, DUNCAN (TED), 70, elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, 
Ont., Feb. 15. 

DOWNEY, JOHN STUART, 76, an elder 
for 33 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and a Bible class 
teacher. An active supporter of the Gi- 
deon Bible Society. Died Jan. 17. 

ELDER, MRS. BEATRICE, 90, life-long 
member of St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ont., March 7. 

FAULKNER, THOMAS K., 77, elder for 
over 50 years and clerk of session for 19 
years of Musquodoboit Harbour 
Church, N.S., March 16. 

FICKES, HARVEY J., 75, elder for 16 
years of St. Matthew’s Church, In- 
gleside, Ont., energetic worker in the 
fellowship of the congregation, Feb. 2. 

FORSYTH, MRS. JAMES D. (LILIAN 
SUSAN), organist and choir director at 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., for 35 
years and known nationally for her 
great contribution to church music; she 
took a leading role in the revision of the 
Book of Praise; and in 1977 was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Canadian College 
of Organists (Honoris Causa). She died 
in Florida on Feb. 7. 

GREGORY, CLARENCE (PETE), elder 
for many years of St. Mary’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., active 
member of several committees, Oct. 25, 
1981. 

HESLIP, DAVID WADDELL, elder and 
teacher at First Church, Winnipeg, 
Man. A graduate of Knox College and 
ordained in 1953, Mr. Heslip served 
pastorates in Elphinstone, Carberry and 
Winnipeg prior to leaving the ministry. 
He died in Winnipeg on Jan. 18. 

LOVELL, WILLIAM G., 77, elder of St. 
Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, Sask., 
Jan. 13. 

MacINTYRE, MURRAY C., elder of St. 
Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., for 34 
years, representative elder for 15 years, 
Feb. 3. 


(416) 757-4171 


MACKECHNIE, CHARLES C., elder of 
Trinity Church York Mills, Toronto, 
Ont., former elder and trustee of Knox 
Church, Toronto, former member of 
the Board of Knox College and the 
Board of I.V.C.F., March 13. 

MacKINNON, WILLIAM HOWARD, 82, 
an elder of St. Peter’s Church, Stanley, 
N.B. for forty years, former clerk of 
session and trustee, March 20. 

McCAFFREY, MISS ELIZABETH, 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., formerly a member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, March 
12. 

McKENZIE, MRS. CORA, 87, long-time 
member and Sunday school teacher at 
Knox Church, Jarvis, Ontario, life 
member of W.M.S., lately Cradle Roll 
and Presbyterian Record Secretary, 
Feb. 24. 

McNEIL, MRS. MARGARET, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., member of 
the Evening Auxiliary and Friendship 
Group, Dec. 27, 1981. 

MILLER, MRS. FLORENCE MAY, 95, 
widow of the Rev. Charles S. Miller, 
member of West Vancouver Church, 
B.G;,/Dee-/27,. 1981: 

MORGAN, THEODORE G., 95, an elder 
for 54 years in The Church of St. An- 
drew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que., 
Feb. 23. 

NELSON, DALTON, long-time elder of . 
Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., who 
also served as an elder in the 
Magnetewan charge and on the board of 
managers of both churches, March 9. 

PHILLIPS, BRUCE, of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., March 7. 

RAMSEY, L. BURTON, 92, elder for 
almost 40 years at The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que., 
March 4. 

RENNIE, MRS. ANDREW, long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., March 8. 

ROBINSON, MRS. GEORGE S., 81, © 
member of St. John’s Church, Rodney, 
Ont., active in the women’s organiza- 
tions for the past 30 years, Feb. 25. 

SHAW, WILFRED, elder and soloist at 
South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Feb. 17. 

SHEPHERD, MRS. C.R. (EDITH), 
member of Westminster Church, © 
Toronto, Ont., for 42 years, March 10. 

WARDROPE, MRS. NERY 
(KEARNEY), 88, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., 
formerly a member of St. Andrew’s, 
Guelph, Ont., and Westmount Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., life member of 
W.M.S., March 21. ! 

YOUNG, WILLIAM G. (WILBERT), 91, — 
an elder for 42 years and a member for ~ 
71 years of St. Paul’s Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Jan. 21. 

Dy 
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ORDINATION 
Eng, Rev. Thomas W., Toronto, Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., March 21. 


INDUCTION 

| Oliver, Dr. Dennis M. Oliver, Toronto, 
Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., May 30. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Eng, Rev. Thomas W., as minister of the 
English-speaking congregation of the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto, Ont., March 21. 
Marshall, Rev. Alden, Toronto, Fairbank 
Church, Ont., May 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River-Merigomish pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. D.M. Marple, Box 
132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

| Bass, River pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 

Douglas E. Blaikie, 206 Wellington 
St., Chatham, N.B., EIN 1M7. 

- Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
fielasa st, Columba, | PH.D Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., 
Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte 
St., Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 

Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 
SCS! 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3C0. 

| River John pastoral charge, Pictou 

Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou 
Co., N.S. BOK 1RO0. 
Scotsburn pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. E. 
Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Road, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1K9. 
Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Rev. Allan Paisley, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., 


PROFESSIONAL CHURCH WORKER 

ith Christian Education being your 
principal field is required. Please address 
your enquiry to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, PO Box 532, 
KAMLOOPS, BC V2C 5L2. 


INFLATION threatening your security? 
Generate multiple income in your spare 
time. from Johnston 
oung 20 Kingsway 


Appointments 
(519-753-6603), 
Crescent, Brantford, Ontario. 


May, 1982 


TRANSITION 


Rev. Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose 
Creek, KOC 1W0O. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal 
West, P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, 
Onty 3 Viold: 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, L5M 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., 
L4T 1T8. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
353. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 
Bradford, LOG 1C0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch 
St., Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 
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WESTWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Winnipeg, is looking for an 
associate minister to choose from and 
participate in a wide range of ministries. 
Westwood, a progressive congregation, 
is anxious to assist its members discover 
and develop their God-given gifts, in 


order to meet more of the community’s 
challenges. 
Interested persons are invited to apply 
to: 
Westwood Church, 
197 Browning Blvd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3K OL1. 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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O New 
© Renewal 
0 Gift(s) 
O) Billme 
O Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Attach your label here. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NEW MINISTRIES 


in church located in city centre, 
metropolitan area population 
over half million. Church af- 
filiated with Baptist Federation 
of Canada, and a founding 
member of City Centre Church 
Corporation, an ecumenical 
enterprise involved in projects 
and services in the downtown 
area. 


Church has recently voted to 
sell its prime real estate in 
order to extend existing 
ministries and develop new 
ones. Congregation wishes to 
relocate in more modest 
facilities in city centre. 


Persons interested in applying, 
or in submitting names of 
others as possible candidates, 
submit resumes or 
nominations to: 


Myrtle Slack, Chairman 
Pastoral Search Committee 
First Baptist Church 
702 - 9835 - 113 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
T5K 1N4. Tel. (403) 488-2960. 


MINISTER 
needed for non-denominational suburban 
church. Established 1833. Benefits in- 
clude pension fund contributions, car 
allowance, OHIP, house and utilities. 
Applications are invited from ordained 
clergy of major denominations. For 
further information write to Pastoral 
Relations Committee, Farringdon In- 
dependent Church, 287 Mt. Pleasant 
Road, Brantford, Ontario, N3T 1V2. 


“Deep River, Ontario — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
from energetic, ecumenically-minded 
ministers, interested in a challenging but 
rewarding pastorate, vacant April Ist, 
1982. The Atomic Energy town, Deep 
River (population 5,000) is on the Ottawa 
River, 130 miles from Ottawa. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the missions, 
outreach and _ ministerial training 
programs of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches. Candidates should 
have several years of broad ministerial 
experience and_ special abilities in 
preaching and relating to persons of all 
ages. Manse if desired; salary negotiable. 
Please send complete resumes, with 
references, to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairman, Box 1149, Deep River, On- 
tario, KOH 1P0.’’ 
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Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fuller- 
ton Crescent, Markham, L3R 3G5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., 
Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood 
Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Int. Mod. designate: Rev. Nora 
A. Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Avenue, 
Toronto, M4W 1Y8. (Effective 
August 31, 1982) 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
Box 233, Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, 
Ont., Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, 
Forest, NON 1JO0. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, 
Mitchell, NOK 1NO0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 403 - 11 
Woodman Dr. S., Hamilton, L8K 
4E3. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, 
Box 323, Dundalk, NOC 1B0. 

Kitchener, Doon Church, Ont., Rev. Gor- 
don Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cam- 
bridge, NIR 3L7. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., Lon- 
don, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton 
Road, London, NS5Z 189. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

Lucknow/South Kinloss charge, Ont., 
Rev. Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont., NOG 2RO0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Port Colborne, First Church, Ont., Dr. 
R. Hodgson, 25 Bald St., Welland, 
Ont., L3C 5B7. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. 
Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 
2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 


Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Int. | 
Mod. Designate: Rev. W.A. Hender- | 
son, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., NOG | 
2HO. (Effective August 31, 1982) a 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, 
NOG 2G0. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Bob Robinson, 40 Winding Way, 
Brantford, N3R 3S3. (Pastor and col- 
league in ministry.) 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario 

Brandon, First Church, Man., Rev. Reg. 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
Pili 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey 
St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, 
ROM 2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. 
Charles Scott, 2170 Albert St., 
Regina, S4P 2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and 
Whitewood, Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith 
Humphrey, 386 Mountain View Road, 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Allta., 
Rev. A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704" --" 37th) {St.asavve 
Calgary, T3E 3C3. 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 
37th Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., 
Dawson Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, VIY 5X1. ) 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. 
D.A. Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue, — 
Victoria, V8V 4H6. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Edmonton: 
The Rev. Joe Riddell, 
55 Gladstone Crescent, 
St. Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 
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Listen! 


And Moses said, ‘‘He has heard your 
complaints.’’ They looked and there ~ 
was the glory of the Lord who said, “‘I 
have heard the complaints of the 
Israelites.’’ Exodus 16: vs. 9ff. 


66 r. Miles,’’ she said, ‘‘they don’t listen to 
Mee They said I did it and I didn’t. They 
won’t let me explain. They call me names 

and I don’t need that. It’s tough enough as it is.’’ 
The speaker was a fourteen-year-old and she talk- 


ed and I tried hard to listen. A great deal was being 


_ said in that short but very penetrating observation. 


No one was listening. No one was taking her 
seriously. No one was trying hard to find out where 
she was coming from. Someone was making 
presumptions without hearing the full story. No one 
was granting her the benefit of the doubt. Their 
minds were already set. 

Listening, real listening, is an art. In this day and 
age when communication is all important, we don’t 
seem to be working too hard at sharpening the skills 
of getting and keeping in touch with each other. So 
often we hear it said that the reason they broke up 
was that there was a ‘‘communication breakdown.”’ 

As a matter of fact, there is so much coming at us 
through the written, sung, printed and electronic 
word, that we have become very selective in what 
really gets through to us. The result is that when we 
are in a face to face situation, the same thing hap- 


pens! 


Just so much gets through. We only hear what we 


really want to hear. 


To /isten to another person is important for that 
person. He or she is being told that they are wor- 


_thwhile as a human being, that they are not being 


*‘put down,’’ that they count as a ‘‘someone.’’ How 
irue it is that no one. likes to’ be neglected or 
overlooked. 

We must be careful about making presumptions. 
As a parent I, more than enough, presume to think 
that I know what my grown children are thinking and 
feeling. What really is happening is that I am attemp- 
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ting to control them by wanting them to feel and 
think the way / think they should. They, however, 
are individuals, unique and of themselves, humans, 
and they don’t need a central control button (father) 
to run their lives. 

Listening, active and meaningful listening, is 
something in which all of us should want to be engag- 
ed. Here are a few guidelines. 

Don’t take the conversation ball away from the 
other person (‘‘that reminds me when I...’’). Don’t 
have easy and pat answers for people’s problems 
(they may already know the answer). Don’t be 
judgmental in your attitude (you may never hear the 
whole story). Don’t be ‘‘nosey’’ or over-inquisitive. 
Let the person tell you as much of their story as they 
feel comfortable with and no more. 

On the positive side, here are some ‘‘do’s.’’ Be 
aware of ‘‘non-verbal’’ signs. Make sure eye contact 
is made and maintained. Listen for feelings behind 
the words and then ask if that is really what you are 
hearing. Ask questions for clarification. Be genuine 
in your desire to hear what the other person is saying. 
Listening takes time and concentration. 

When the children of Israel had embarked on their 
journey in the wilderness, they were quick to find 
fault with the whole exercise. Moses bore the brunt 
of their ‘‘beefs.’’ It was then that God made contact 
with Moses by saying that he had not only seen the 
plight of the travellers, but also, he had heard their 
complaints. The Lord God saw and heard and then 
had compassion for them. What did he provide? 
Food, in the form of manna. He filled the need of the 
people. 

A few years ago, we held a congregational retreat 
at a resort lodge. For an older lady, a widow, it was 
her first experience of being in a small group and 
talking about personal matters. She told me that she 
had really enjoyed the whole week-end experience 
partly because ‘‘those wonderful people really listen- 
ed to mel: 

Finally, there is the matter of prayer. This is a 
means of our being in touch with God and he with us. 
What a great thing to be able to say, ‘‘Imagine he 
really listens to me!”’ 


ord God, forgive us for talking and complaining 
so much and for listening so little. May we hear 
you when you speak and heed you when you 
command, in the name of Jesus. Amen. S| 
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Encounters (Jonah 4:4-11) 


esus wasn t 
a soft touch - 
or was he? 
Not in- 
different 
to sin 
and how 
it hurt 
the doer 
E xceptional Pity and the done to. 
Neither 
G ignoring 
od admired nor ignorant. 
angry Jonah S Rigorous 
petulant pity when required. 
for the expired More often 
plant. gentle 
How beautiful clement 
his love and concern sufferable 
for his instant pet and never 
who made the suburbs losing sight 
of Nineveh sweeter of God 
than home. within 
How admirable each one 
his audacious defense he came 
of his frondescent across. 


friend and benefactor — 

apart from the restrictions 
which Jonah set 

against any at all 
demonstrations 

of compassion 

or forgiveness 

for — pardon the expression — 
people. 


Thomas John Carlisle 
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Christine Wood 


have lofty, if not ‘‘romantic’’ Christian 

ideals, wish that we could write one hymn or 
poem by which we will always be remembered. Few 
fulfil this dream, but the Scottish Presbyterian 
minister George Matheson stands out as a notable ex- 
ample of a man who did. 

Maybe he never consciously entertained this par- 
ticular ambition, yet his well-known hymn, ‘‘O Love 
that wilt not let me go”’ is still sung the world over 
and is as treasured now as when Doctor Matheson 
penned its lines one hundred years ago this month. 

George Matheson was born in the city of Glasgow 
on March 27, 1842. As a boy he suffered from defec- 
tive vision and at eighteen he was virtually sightless. 
Even as a teenager Matheson showed great courage 
and determination and refused to allow his blindness 
to prevent him from entering Glasgow University, 
where he studied for nine years. 

Matheson worked harder than most students, and 
won many honours in logic, moral philosophy and 
English literature. He received much encouragement 
from his family and, at a time when Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew were considered beyond the accomplish- 
ments suitable for young ladies, Matheson’s two 
younger sisters learned them so that they could read 
to him and help him in his studies. 

George Matheson’s eldest sister, who devoted her 
whole life to caring for him, transcribed all his col- 
lege exercises and essays for him. Later, when he 
became a minister, he likewise dictated his sermons 
to her until he eventually employed a secretary to 
read and write for him. 

Doctor Matheson memorized his sermons and held 
crowds spellbound by his gifts of oratory. When he 
first went to the church at Innellan, a popular holi- 
day resort on the banks of the River Clyde, the older 
members of the congregation expressed fears that he 
would be unable to perform his pastoral duties out- 
side the pulpit, but the younger members welcomed 
him with enthusiasm. All misgivings were quickly 
proved unfounded since Matheson fulfilled his 
ministerial and other duties with a promptitude, 
grace and success that any minister with perfect sight 
would have found hard to excel. 

Doctor Matheson stayed for eighteen years at In- 
nellan and his inspiring preaching attracted many 
visitors, one of whom remarked: 

*‘T thought of the pulpits in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
London and other great cities...and it seemed to me 
that a moral wrong was being inflicted on the Chris- 
tian Church, for the services of so remarkable and 


M any of us, particularly when we are young and 


powerful a man to be confined to so limited a } 
sphere.”’ 

But George Matheson loved the people of Innellan 
and, when the time did come for him to go, he found 
it hard to leave them. He was deeply moved when 
they gave him a clock as a token of their love and es- 
teen and he realized that he would be sadly missed by 
many friends when he moved on to Edinburgh. 

Dr. Matheson was still at Innellan when he wrote 
the hymn for which he is renowned. Earlier on that 
day he had attended his younger sister’s wedding. 
This otherwise happy occasion reminded him vividly 
of his anguish twenty years previously when his 
financée gave him up because of his failing sight. 
When later referring to his composition, Matheson 
said: 

‘“‘My hymn was composed in the manse on the 
evening of June 6, 1882. I was at that time alone.... 
Something had happened to me, which was known 
only to myself, and which caused me the most severe 
mental suffering. The hymn was the fruit of that suf- 
fering. It was the quickest bit of work I ever did in 
my life.... I am quite sure that the whole work was 
completed in five minutes....’’ 

Later, he added: ‘‘My lyric...came to me spon- 
taneously, without conscious effort, and I have never 
been able to gain once more the same fervour in 
verse.’’ 

“The crisis doesn’t create but reveals the man.’’ So 
wrote Oswald Sanders in Problems of Christian 
Discipleship. Of no one was this more true than of 
George Matheson. He did not ‘‘suddenly’’ compose 
his hymn. True, the actual writing — blind as he was 
— took but a few minutes, yet it was based on years 
of hard experience and triumph over adversities that 
would have crushed a less courageous spirit. 

In a sense, it was the maturing of a seed that had 
slowly germinated within. This was borne out by 
crities when the hymn first appeared. They claimed 
that some of the lines and thoughts had already been 
expressed in Matheson’s earlier writings. But were 
not such random thoughts, buds that preceded the 
full flower which blossomed under acute suffering 
that particular night? 


ing great mental agony, should have inspired hope 
and brought comfort to many thousands of suf- 
fering people, both young and old, during the cen- 
tury that has followed its composition. 
O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 
The verse prior to this one contains the lines: 
O Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee... 


I is hardly surprising that this hymn, written dur- 
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“O love that wilt 
not let me go” 


The centenary of 
George Matheson’'s 
hymn 


These words were inspired by the fact that George 
Matheson had intermittent flashes of sight 
throughout many of his years of blindness. 

As one biographer has said: ‘‘Whatever may be the 
future of his other writings, this hymn, we may con- 
fidently hope, will be sung by congregations of the 
Christian Church as long as the Cross and the Divine 
Love of which it is the symbol will continue to lift up 
the head of fallen humanity.”’ 

The tune to this hymn, which is as much loved as 
the words, was also composed quickly. Dr. Albert 
Lister Peace, who was musical editor of the Scottish 
Hymnal at the time, was sitting on the sands at Arran 
when he pulled Matheson’s hymn from his pocket. 
As he read it the tune came upon him like a flash and 
he wrote it in a few minutes. 

The theme of ‘‘O Love that Wilt not let me Go” 
epitomizes all that George Matheson held dearest: 
the spirit of Christian optimism, which spirit also 
characterized his preaching and his life. The darkest 
day found him undismayed and the sorest disap- 
pointment failed to crush him, just as the most acute 
anguish or cruellest pain left him unbroken; the 
waves and billows of life passed over his soul without 
quenching its ardour or drowning its hope. He 
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perceived Divine Love in all, and the cross of Christ 
assured him of final victory: 
O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
T lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 

When George Matheson died in 1906, his grave 
was lined with red roses as a token of appreciation to 
this great preacher, theologian and poet who devoted 
his life to such loving, self-sacrificing service to both 
God and his fellow men. 


George Matheson’s hymn is No. 447 in the Book of 
Praise of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


MRS. WOOD is a free lance 
writer from Surbiton, Surrey, 
England. 


vis-a-vis the Irish troubles. 


In spite of the difficulties in- 
herent in nuance and theological 
complexities, an attempt must be 
made to draw some distinctions for 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the issues facing it at 
the 108th General Assembly. 

In truth, I feel that it is impor- 
tant to recognize one primary 
distinction — one that underlies 
the differences of opinion on at 
least three of the potentially con- 
tentious issues. 

There are those (we will call 
them group one) who are comfor- 
table with the fact that certain por- 
tions of scripture cannot be pro- 
perly understood outside an 
historical context that renders 
them less than literally binding to- 
day. Then there are those (group 
two) for whom this very concept 
represents an attack on the 
authority of scripture. 

On the issue of  liberty-of- 
conscience-and-the-ordination-of- 
women (and how tired I am of that 
whole hyphenated phrase!), the 
verses quoted to support the prin- 
ciple of an all male ministry are 
considered by group one to be con- 
ditioned by a couple of facts. 
Generally speaking, women were 
not educated at the time the rele- 
vant verses of scripture were writ- 
ten. Indeed, society considered the 


EDITORIAL 


How “conservative” are we? 


certainly do not relish beginning an editorial under the above title. A 
Jenn like ‘‘conservative’’ can carry a multitude of meanings, depending 

on the perspective of the person attaching the label. No doubt the Free 
(Presbyterian) Church of Scotland is happy to consider itself a ‘‘conser- 
vative’’ communion. But in its public stance and in editorials printed in its 
official magazine The Monthly Record (one of which we used as a 
*“‘Pungent and Pertinent’’ piece in our April issue) a clear distinction is 
made between their position and the ‘‘conservative’’ stance of Ian Paisley 


female of the species to be in- 
herently inferior. Another point on 
this ‘‘side’’ is that the Greek word 
for ‘‘speak’’ in I Cor. 14:34-35 can 
be translated as ‘‘babble,’’ imply- 
ing that the women were interrup- 
ting Christian services in order to 
ask what was going on. They were, 
according to this interpretation, 
enjoined to refrain from asking 
until they got home. The passage 
certainly seems to yield itself to 
this understanding. 

Group two evidently allows for 
some things being historically con- 
ditioned, since few of this number 
will yet insist that women wear 
hats in church, refrain from make- 
up, etc. However, on the point of 
an exclusively male ministry, they 
believe that the injunction was 
meant for all time. They do not 
seek for the repeal of the ordina- 
tion of women, though following 
on from their convictions they 
should, but for the right to refrain 
from compromising their cons- 
ciences by participation in the or- 
dination of a female. 

On the specific question of how 
scripture is to be understood, the 
church has opted for the stance of 
group one, via the Barrier Act 
(polling of all Presbyteries) in 
1966. I doubt that there is much 
point in either side trying to win 


over the other strictly on exegetical 
grounds. 

Two things puzzle this writer on 
this issue (God knows there are 
many other puzzlements, but for 
now....) Since ordination is not, 
for those in the Reformed tradi- 
tion, a sacrament, and since it is a 
corporate act, performed by the 
Presbytery as a court, why should 
anyone’s conscience be com- 
promised any more than by any 
other decision of Presbytery con- 
cerning which one has reservations 
— and surely there are a plentitude 
of those! Has no one ever held 
reservations about the suitability 
of a male candidate, reservations 
based on scripture, and proceeded 
to act as a member of Presbytery 
anyway? Secondly, and at the risk 
of repeating myself, how can a 
church hope to function when a 
portion of its ministers, however 
small, however principled, cannot, 
in good conscience recognize the 
validity of the ordination of 
another portion of that same 
church’s ministers, as small as that 
portion may be? Surely they are 
not saying that ‘‘We’ll recognize 
women as ministers of the gospel 
as long as we don’t have to ordain 
them!”’ 

Yet the first group in making its 
case elevates ordination nearly to 
the point of its being sacramental 
and the second group contends for 
‘plurality’? or ‘‘liberty of cons- 
cience’’ though they believe that 
the 1966 decision was wrong, and 
with a proper fealty to scripture, 
that it should be reversed. 

To a less obvious extent, but ina 
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$300,000 Deficit 
— A proposal 


Might I suggest that in the mean- 
time we do not proceed to fire the 
entire executive staff as a means to 
resolve our problem but rather to 
examine another way to get over 
our deficit. Incidentally, and in 
passing, we might look at our audit 
procedures if your advance pay- 
ment for the January, 1982 Record 
was not adjusted at year end. We 
could do extremely well by looking 
at Lotteries! I hasten to assure you 
that I am not one of their ad- 
vocates. 


Governments are spending, 
millions advertising the glory 
which goes with ‘‘winning a 


million.”” But how many win? 
Thousands — yes in our member- 
ship — are spending hundreds of 
dollars annually to support this 
form of legalized gambling which 
in these inflationary times they can 
ill afford. 

We should appeal to those in our 
membership who ‘‘subscribe’’ to 
Government Lotteries to transfer 
their ‘‘subscription’’ to the Deficit 
Fund for a period of one month. It 
will not require a great deal of skill 


LETTERS 


to calculate that if the Government 
“thas’’ 10% of our membership at 
say $5.00 weekly then our deficit 
would disappear within the month. 

Yes, of course, it is impossible to 
differentiate, and by all means 
send the appeal to all our 
members. We shall all then have 
the pleasure of having a ‘‘flutter’’ 
on the church Deficit. 

What a blessing this would be — 
to be solvent again; we would 
definitely then be in business. 

Tom Lyttle, 

White Rock, B.C. 

Ed, note: The deficit has finally 

levelled out at $220,000. We were 

eventually allowed to charge 

January’s Record to our 1982 ac- 

count — hence the magazine did 
achieve self-support. 


Dealing with the deficit 


“*In 82 and ’83 — $3.00 extra to 
cancel our deficit.’’ 

We have been reading and hear- 
ing lately about the deficit our 
church had last year — $206,717; 
and a projected figure for this year 
of $500,000. | 

If (that big/little word again) if 


every Presbyterian, regardless of 
how little or how much they nor- 
mally give to the General Assembly 
Budget, gave only $3.00 extra this 
year and next, the deficit would be 
wiped out. That includes those 
who gave nothing; they too should 
give only $3.00 — a mere pittance. 
Let’s talk it up, ministers, from 
your pulpits, and in our newslet- 
ters; and the elders, when visiting. 
Only $3.00 to cancel our deficit! 
Personally, I believe that is a real 
bargain. 
(Rev.) M.E. Tubb, 
Durham, Ont. 


- Thanks to Don Corbett 


Feast of St. Anisette I, 1982 
A.D. — Please convey to the 
Reverend Donald Corbett my 
deepest appreciation for his kind 
words about my most unworthy 
journalistic efforts as a columnist. 
He is really too kind, and when he 
Suggests an increase in my salary- 
wages-pay-stipend I must protest 
in all modesty that his interest is 
really more payment than I 
deserve. I could not in all charity 
accept any payment except your 
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prayers and his (but if you insist 

please send in a plain, brown wrap- 

per to my address above). 
Wishing you both seasonally ad- 

justed greetings, I remain, Your 

obt. servant, 

Bar-sanuphius 


‘““HAP”’ and the 
handicapped 


Now that the activities of last 
year’s U.N. International Year of 
Disabled Persons have abated 
somewhat, and efforts continue to 
carry out many worthwhile pro- 
jects begun in that special year, I 
would like to take this opportunity 
to introduce your readers to a 
volunteer organization which has 
existed for a decade. 

The Handicapped Aid Program 
has, since 1972, been making it 
possible for handicapped people to 
become involved in one of the 
most interesting facets of radio 
listening. HAP, as it’s known for 
short, began in the U.S.A. as a 
project of a large short-wave 
listeners’ club. A Canadian branch 
was begun in 1973, followed by 
branches in Britain, India, Ger- 
many, New Zealand and Australia. 

One might not readily consider 
radio listening as a hobby, but 
when the listening involves tuning 
in to broadcasts from all over the 
world via short-wave radio the ac- 
tivity can soon become a hobby in 
every sense of the word. Interna- 
tional broadcasting on short-wave 
is done by more than 150 countries 
of the world, and the majority of 
these stations have programmes in 
English as well as numerous other 
languages. 

Many people these days are tur- 
ning to short-wave radio listening 
— which isn’t the same as Amateur 
or Ham Radio by the way — as an 
interesting and exciting alternative 
to TV re-runs and local AM radio 
fare. 

The services provided by the 
Canadian Handicapped Aid Pro- 
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_ PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


What’s new for francophones 
The presence and hope of francophones in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Jean Porret 


Two recent letters published in The 
Presbyterian Record have brought 
attention to the life and mission of 
our church in the francophone 
milieu in Quebec. To speak thus of 
Our situation points out the 
perspective which has been ours 
for a long time — that of a double 
minority; protestant (or 
Presbyterian) in Quebec, and fran- 
cophone in the heart of a church 
which is almost totally 
anglophone. 

Protestants or francophones in 
Quebec The Reformed 
presence in Quebec is historically 


evident from the beginning of col-: 


onization in the 16th century. 
What was then called New France 
had among its discoverers and 
leaders a number of Huguenots 
whose names are part of Quebec’s 
heritage: Sieur des Monts, Rober- 
val and others. The Fleur de Lys of 
the provincial flag is of protestant 
origin. This original presence 
lasted one century. A second influx 
occurred in the 19th century, with 
a remarkable religious renewal in 
Lower Canada beginning in 1840. 
Though historical research on this 
period has barely begun, we know 
that in 1876 there were twenty-six 
French-speaking Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries at work, and in 1901 
there were thirty-seven mission 
fields and eighty-five preaching 
points. But the 20th century 
heralded very rapid decline, and 
we find ourselves again today with 
a very small flock. If we consider 
together the two denominations 
with Reformed origins 
(Presbyterian and United) we 
have, in all, hardly a dozen fran- 


cophone congregations and mis- 
sion fields, and perhaps fifteen ac- 
tive workers. On the Presbyterian 
side, the first mission started up 
again in 1938, and we now have 3 
congregations and 4-5 mission pro- 
jects, of which one is in collabora- 
tion with the United Church of 
Canada. These facts give rise to 
two questions: why did all the 
French work pass into the new 
church in 1925, and why has our 
church waited nearly twenty years 
to acquire a building in which to 
take up the work seriously once 
again? 

According to the 1971 Federal 
Census, there were 80,010 pro- 
testants of French origin in 
Quebec. Of this number 3,640 call- 
ed themselves francophone 
Presbyterians. Again, according to 
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the same report, in 1971 there were 
51,785 anglophone Presbyterians 
in Quebec. Yet for the same year 
the figures given in the Acts and 
Proceedings of the 97th General 


Assembly were the following: 
12,683 anglophones and 340 fran- 
cophones. This means that a com- 
parison between the Federal Cen- 
sus and the statistics of our church 
shows that the proportion of those 
claiming to be Presbyterian who 
are actually church members is 1 in 
4 among anglophones and 1 in 10 
among francophones! How does 
one explain such a gap for fran- 
cophones, when among 
anglophones the gap is two and a 
half times smaller and equals the 
Canadian average? 

Three brief conclusions are ap- 
propriate to this section. The first 
movement of the Reformation 
came from French-speaking coun- 
tries (France, Switzerland) an- 
chored by the Calvinistic school in 
Geneva. Likewise, at the time of 
the religious renewal in the 19th 
century, the first missionaries 
came from these same countries. 
We here are conscious of these 
historic and theological roots, but 
if there is an historic continuity of 
Reformed francophones 
throughout the history of Canada, 
the descendants of these two 
movements (16th and 19th cen- 
turies) are hardly a force any 
longer in 1982. Those who are ac- 
tively engaged in our churches are 
recent immigrants or the fruit of 
very recent missionary work. 

Serious questions arise as to our 
lack of historic continuity. If we 
consider the figures given by 
Statistics Canada and the number 
of persons actually engaged in our 
churches, there is a large and 
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But sin is made flesh 


Geoffrey Johnston 


I cannot tell a lie; this article is 
about politics, not sex. It is in reply 
to Mr. David Kilgour’s thoughtful 

essay, ‘‘On Being a Christian in 

Public Life’? (The Record, April 

1982). 

While endorsing the work of 
Christian activists as individuals, 
Mr. Kilgour suggests that the 
church. as a whole should not 
become involved in politics. In 
defence of this rather paradoxical 
conclusion he offers three 
arguments. 

(1) When Christians become iden- 
tified with a given political 
party, the other parties in- 
variably take on an_ anti- 
Christian bias. ‘‘This polariza- 
tion is bad for both Christiani- 
ty and politics.” 

(2) Political issues can be sharply 
divisive; divisions which can 
only hurt the church if im- 
ported into its fellowship 
through public commitment to 
one side or the other. 

(3) Political involvement by a 
church will lead some at least, 
to think that the church’s 
witness is secular rather than 
religious. 

I have no problem with the first 
argument, but with the other two I 
must differ. In politics, the pro- 
blem for the church is to be involv- 
ed but not partisan, to address 
issues without commitment to a 
‘ given party. But the issues must be 
addressed, even when they are 
divisive. The really divisive issues 
are the most important ones, 
because when they become divisive 
they reveal more than differences 
in method or even ethics; they 
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reveal questions of faith. 

Consider the attempt to remove 
aboriginal rights from the Charter 
in November, 1981. 

It was argued that since nobody 
knows what aboriginal rights are, 
such an imprecise notion should 
not be included in the fundamental 
legal document. If the objectors 
meant no more than what they 
said, they were advancing a 
technical argument. “‘We agree 
that aboriginal rights exist, and as 
soon as they have been defined to 
the point where a court can deal 
with them, we will be happy to in- 
clude them in the Charter.’ If that 
was all the argument was about, 
then it was not serious because the 
fundamental point, the existence 
and legitimacy of aboriginal rights, 
was conceded at the outset. 


Canadian Charter of Rights and Free- 


doms. 
PART Il 


Rights of the 
Aboriginal Peoples 


35. (1) The existing aboriginal and 
treaty rights of the aboriginal peoples 
of Canada are hereby recognized and 


affirmed. 

(2) In this act, ‘aboriginal peoples 
of Canada”’ includes the Indian, Inuit 
and Metis peoples of Canada. 


PART Ill 


Equalization and 
Regional Disparities 
36. (1) Without altering the legisla- 


But it is more likely that the 
legitimacy of aboriginal rights was 
the point at issue. Whatever the 
concept includes, it means more 
than property rights. It involves 


the right to live in a particular rela- 
tionship to the land and to form 
communities which reflect that 
relationship. In this view, land is 
not a commodity to be bought and 
sold but the source of all life, 
something to be treated with 
religious respect. Such a view of 
the land is profoundly alien to our 
way of life. Such a view is pro- 
foundly alien to the assumptions 
of our governments, governments 
which, after all, represent us. 

The notion of aboriginal rights 
is something mysterious, 
something disturbing in our socie- 
ty. Our instinct is to destroy it, just 
as Herod tried to destroy the infant 
Jesus. The slaughter of the in- 
nocents is a brutal but accurate 
picture of the way power deals 
with that which it does not unders- 
tand but must take seriously. The 
attitude of the federal government 
in land claim negotiations with 
native people is comparable to 
Herod’s; far more humane, but 
equally determined. Any 
understanding of aboriginal rights 
that goes beyond land claims is too 
dangerous to be tolerated. 

Power in this society is only 
partly alienated from the people. 
We choose those who represent us 
and we choose, naturally, people 
we like. We are just as uneasy with 
aboriginal rights as our govern- 
ments. It is a notion which denies 
the first principles of private pro- 
perty, the principles on which this 
society is built. We can handle our 
uneasiness in two ways. On the one 
hand we can discuss the establish- 
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Sermon titles are difficult to choose. A good ser- 
mon title is like a good newspaper headline. It should 
sum up what follows. 

But there are problems. Some ministers, deep 
down, are not quite sure what the theme of their ser- 
mon really is. Others may not have been sure three 
days ago, when the topic had to go to the newspaper. 
A few have not mastered the art of summing up in a 
Jew words. 

Pitfalls notwithstanding, every sermon must have 
a title. To illustrate the variety of approach and as an 
aid to the art, I herewith offer the following. 

The text will be Joshua chapter six, verse twenty. 


Here we read of the shout and the sound of trumpets . 


by which the Children of Israel blew down the walls 
of the besieged city of Jericho. 

The cagiest title would be: 

‘Joshua 6:20 — An Exposition. ’”’ 

For the person without ideas, this title is by far the 
safest. No one can fault you for it. It is neither too 
old-fashioned nor too contemporary. It simply is. 
The only difficulty with such a title is that you are 
stuck with the subject. It’s got to be Joshua 6:20, no 
matter what! 

A more mundane and certainly more typical title 
would be: 

“The Walls of Jericho.’’ 

This topic is just as safe as the former, though aa- 
mittedly, it is somewhat dull. Besides, in an age of 
biblical illiteracy, many people might come to the 
conclusion that you are going to present a travelogue 
on the Holy Land. 

It is probably much better to put some action into 
your title. There is no point in just leaving the walls 
standing there. People need to know what happened 
to them. A -few might even have begun to worry 
about them. In this case, why not try: 

“The Walls of Jericho Fell Down.’’ 
It’s factual and it tells it like it was. But I must admit, 
it is still appallingly dull. (Though the event itself 
sounds like anything but!) 

More options. If the cleric doing the choosing has 
a “‘churchy’’ or traditional bent, he might call the 
sermon: 

“‘Whence Falleth These Walls?’’ 
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This title even has within it the genesis of a series: 
2. “‘Whither Goeth These Stones?”’ 
Sermon topics can be individually tailored. The 
intellectually-minded theologian might choose: 
“Tumbling Walls: The Existential Breaking 
of the Barriers to Inner Meaning.”’ 
The avid follower of contemporary fads could use: 
*“Keep on Tootin’!’’ 
The more liberal among the clergy would probably 
prefer: 
“Earthquake or Miracle? The Lucky Coincidence. ’’ 

Those preachers who strive to relate the biblical 
story both to the contemporary and to the personal, 
will entitle their sermons: 

“The Walls of Jericho and You.’’ 
“‘What Jericho’s Trumpets Mean 
Jor Everyday Life.’’ 

“Are YOU Ready to Hear That Trumpet?”’ 
“Practical Ways to Use a Powerful Trumpet On 
Your Friends. ’’ 

Crank preachers could use topics such as: 
“Can the Pope Topple Walls?’’ 
Someone keen on Science Fiction could ask: 
“Trumpet or Mystery Laser??? 
(This would be a splendid opportunity to speculate 
about space men coming to help the Israelites out of 
a tough spot.) 

The sort of conservative preacher who earnestly 
strives to add his own personal word of authentica- 
tion to the Bible, would choose a forthright no- 
nonsense title: 

“Those Walls Most Surely Fell!’ 
The major part of this sermon would be devoted to a 
scientific examination of the decibel levels required 
to blast out a city wall. Given enough trumpets and 
enough shouting this sort of thing could happen even 
in our day! 

And what would I do? Mindful of the strong views 
people have about the stories they knew in Sunday 
School, I think I would choose this title: 

“‘The Enigma of Belief.’’ 
That way I could talk about anything I wanted to and 
no one would dream of suggesting that I had strayed 


off my topic. 
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HISTORY AVAILABLE 
of ‘‘The Alice Presbyterian Church 1865 - 
1960’? (70 pages) from The First 
Presbyterian Church, 257 Pembroke St. 
W., PEMBROKE, Ontario, K8A 5N3. 

Cost: $6.00. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 
Shakespeare Presbyterian 
Church 
Shakespeare, Ontario 
October 3, 1982 
Former members and friends are in- 
vited to join with us for the 11 a.m. 
Service - Guest Speaker 
The Rev. Roy Gellatly 
Lunch and Historical Displays will 
follow with special music program at 
2:30 p.m. 
Come and Celebrate with us. 


Old Stone Church, 
Beaverton 
150th Anniversary 
of the forming of a Presbyterian Con- 


gregation in this district. Special Com- 
memorative Services at 3 p.m. with the 
following guest speakers: July 4 — 


Rev. Alex Calder, Peterborough; 
August 1 — Dr. Eoin MacKay, 
Leaskdale; September 5 — to be ar- 
ranged. 


RIVERDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
TORONTO, 

662 Pape Avenue (M4K 3S5) 
celebrates its 75th Anniversary on Oc- 
tober 17, 1982. A reunion of Sunday 
School and other organizations; reception 
- Morning Service and afternoon. 
Former members and friends are cordially 
invited to attend. 

RSVP c/o Jack Spears (as above). 
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WOODTURNING 


Y Are you interested in woodturning as a ? 

() hobby? Take a two-day intensive () 

() course for beginners from a qualified /) 
instructor. 

Q For further information write: 4 

() PRACTICAL WOODTURNING () 

/) P.O. Box 102 () 


ORANGEVILLE, Ontario LOW 2Z5. 


To subscribe, write: 
Circulation Department 
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A human life is priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada ts a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited 
statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will Rnow that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way—by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aL] boy LC girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (country) 


| will send $18 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month O 
or $216 for a full year (1. Please send more information LJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


City/Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MéP 2E7 PRG 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Making it work 


iportant transition in Canadian history. The last 

political link to the British Parliament was 
severed and Canada, already independent since the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931, was finally set on the 
road to making its own laws in its own way. No 
longer would there have to be a request to 
Westminster when Canadians wanted to amend their 
constitution. The British Parliament never rejected 
any of those requests, but there was still an odour of 
colonialism to a procedure that saw a country of 
Canada’s stature asking another body to formalize 
its laws. At last there had been enough agreement 
between federal and provincial governments to allow 
the creation of a made-in-Canada constitution. 

So that April day on Parliament Hill in Ottawa 
brought a period of great celebration. Even a 
downpour of rain that soaked many of the par- 
ticipants failed to dampen the exuberance of the 
hour. But beyond the euphoria of the event, and as 
we place that day in perspective, it becomes clear that 
only if the shiny new document can be used to make 
the country work better than before will the long wait 
for a new era have been worthwhile. 

Conversations with several Quebecers during and 
after the period of the April celebrations reveal a 
deep concern about their province’s position. 
Regardless of the strength of commitment to Quebec 
nationalism, all feel varying degrees of uneasiness 
about a new deal for Canada that does not yet in- 
clude them. Officially, the Quebec government says 
major adjustments would have to be made in three 
major areas before the province could even consider 
becoming a part of the accord. The section on 
“mobility rights’’ that allows workers to move and 
take up residence in any province and pursue a 
livelihood would have to be amended to protect 
Quebec workers. There would have to be a new ar- 
rangement for compensating Quebec when it wants 
to opt out of certain federal plans and programmes 


G onstitution Day, April 17, 1982, marked an im- 
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and, the stickiest point of all, there would have to be 
a relaxation of the clause on minority language 
education rights. 

A prominent Quebecer, Antoine Turmel of Pro- 
vigo food distributors, believes Levesque might be 
willing to give ground on the language question if a 


‘guarantee could be locked in assuring that people 


moving to Quebec would be forced to learn French 
and become functional in that language. Frankly, the 
possibility of agreement in one or all of these areas in 
the near future seems slight. Rene Levesque and his 
Parti Quebecois supporters are in a particularly sour 
mood these days. The premier is using all of his con- 
siderable powers of persuasion to drive a wedge bet- 
ween Quebec and the rest of the country and to 
denigrate a constitution that was, according to him, 
“conceived without us.”’ 

Looking westward, the chances for a relaxation of ~ 
tensions between the provinces and the federal 
government seem brighter. The new constitution can 
be used to prove to westerners that they are a part of 
the decision making process. Some form of propor- 
tional representation could be instituted and all 
politicians should be prepared to make a real attempt 
at Senate reform. The Senate could become a more 
representative body instead of being used, for the 
most part, as a dumping ground for spent politicians 
or a reward for loyal party stalwarts. The buoyant 
Canadian west feels its time has come and what it 
really wants is a recognition of its power and in- 
fluence within the Canadian system. The necessity of 
meeting that challenge now is critical and must be 
dealt with by federal and provincial leaders as well as 
the senators themselves. 

The coming months and years should see our © 
politicians frequently hovering over the new Con- 
stitution Act and employing it as an instrument to br- 
ing together a country that spends too much of its 
time talking about breaking up. 
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very real way nonetheless, the 
same question — how scripture is 
to be interpreted, underlies the 
question of francophone ministries 
and our proper base for this 
ministry in Quebec. The Institut 
Farel in Quebec City is a ‘‘conser- 
vative’’ organization, working out 
of Presbyterian facilities and tak- 
ing as a confessional statement the 
‘‘Montmorency Confession,’’ a 
document not very different in 
theological import from a strict 
understanding of the subordinate 
standard of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 
However, the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith is clearly understood 
to be a subordinate standard, 
subordinate to scripture as the 
Westminster Divines themselves 
understood it to be. I will go out 
on a limb, but I think a very sturdy 
limb, by saying that I doubt very 
much that anything approaching a 
majority of either clergy or laity 
would find themselves in accord 
with the whole of the Westminster 
Confession in the light of their 
understanding of scripture. 

The Montmorency Confession is 
taken much more solemnly by the 
Institut Farel. All permanent staff 
and all full-time students are re- 
quired to sign their adherence to it. 
By the light of the Montmorency 
Confession, at least as it is 
understood by those I have talked 
to who accept it, the ordination of 
women is unscriptural. At least 
one young man has attended the 
Institut Farel and is now seeking 
ordination though he will not par- 
ticipate in the ordination of a 
woman. 

The Institut Farel will seek 
recognition as an authorized train- 
ing ground for francophones in- 
tending to enter the ministry of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
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Canada. Presently, they are 
recognized, and to a small extent 
financed, by the church as a /ay- 
school of theology, but clearly they 
have higher ambitions. 

To add to the mix, supporters of 
the Institut believe that our present 
base for francophone training, The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal, 
is too closely identified with an 
‘‘anglo’”’ institution — McGill — 
and will never really appeal to the 
hearts and minds of native 
Quebecers. 

The Presbyterian College, on the 
other hand, refuses to accept the 
charge that they can only appeal to 
English-speaking theologs, and 
points to the availability of courses 
in French, to the possibility of co- 
operation with other universities 
such as the francophone Université 
de Montreal and to their historic 
connections with francophone 
ministries. They also can claim to 
be more within the centralist seg- 
ment of Presbyterian thought.(See 
M. Jean Porret’s ‘“‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’? piece elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Another issue reflecting the divi- 
sion between those who have a 
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more ‘‘conservative’’ understan- 
ding of scripture than others is the 
question of support for ecumenical 
bodies such as the World Council 
of Churches, the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches and the 
Canadian Council of Churches (or 
its successor, which may be formed 
in Saskatoon shortly after this is 
written). 

Here the waters are decidedly 
muddied and the divisions not 
quite as sharp. Many ‘‘middle- 
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ground’’ Presbyterians have reser- 
vations, particularly concerning 
the socio-political actions of the 
World Council of Churches. In a 
time of decided financial stringen- 
cy there are many as well who, 
strictly from a pragmatic point of 
view, question expenditures of 
money for the support of 
ecumenical bodies. 

However, here too the divisions 
can be categorized. In spite of the 
fact that, historically, 
Presbyterians have prided 
themselves on being among the 
ecumenically minded of 
denominations, having an ‘‘open”’ 
communion, open to any member 
of any branch of Christ’s Church, 
there are those who fear 
theological and ethical com- 
promise by associations with large, 
and seemingly autonomous, 
ecumenical organizations. 

Others are embarrassed that we 
do so little, contribute so little, 
“fair share’ or not, and that our 
professed ecumenicity very rarely 
extends beyond an open commu- 
nion table. Such as these are not 
only less disturbed at the social and 
political efforts of the ecumenical 
bodies, but, in fact, believe that 
such activities are a major part of 
the church’s evangel to-day. 

The Assembly will be forced to 
declare itself more precisely than it 
has done for some time. We should 
be able to go a long way toward 
that hitherto elusive goal of an 
identity. To avoid decision making 
in an effort to preserve the practice 
of compromise, even if com- 
promise is not, in honesty, possi- 
ble, will be nothing less than a 
failure of nerve. 

JRD 
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The following interview took place on Thursday, 
April 15th, in the offices of the Knox Campaign 
Committee, in Knox College, 59 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ontario, MSS 2E6. The purpose, extent 
and duration of the Campaign will be made evident 
in the interview. 

JRD 


Editor: Mr. Patterson, would you tell our readers a 
little bit about yourself apart from your present par- 
ticipation in the Knox College Campaign? 
Patterson: My background in the church is that I 
have been an elder for some twenty-five years, Clerk 
of Session, and have been involved with Knox Col- 
lege for twenty years on the Board of Management. 
My business experience is as a Vice-President and 
Director of Union Carbide Canada, Limited. 


E: Where are you an elder? 

P: Presently in Caven Church (incidentally, a good 
name for someone connected with the College) in 
Bolton. Before that, for twenty years, in Thornhill 
Church. 


E: Mr. Hall, could we have a little bit of your 
background? 

Hall: I too have been an elder for some twenty-five 
years; presently I am a member of Leaside Church in 
Toronto. I was an official with the Board of Educa- 
tion in East York, Superintendent of Operations 
- before I retired, and then I came to the College as 
Campaign Director in November of 1979. 


E: Mr. Patterson, you are a Vice-Chairman of the 
Campaign, is that correct? 
P:.Y es. 


E: Who is the Chairman? 

P: The Chairman is Mr. Gordon MacNeill, Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of Jannock Ltd., one of the largest 
Canadian corporations. He is a Presbyterian elder, 
has served in different congregations, and is present- 
ly a member of Rosedale Church in Toronto. 


E: What is your target for this Campaign? 
P: It has been set as a minimum of $2,500,000. 


E: By the way you emphasize minimum, I detect that 
you really are hoping for more than that. 

P: We are most anxious that this will be a successful 
campaign. Our target was based in part on our needs 
and in part on what we felt would be a realistic 
target. In setting this figure, we were aware of the ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 raised by Wycliffe College 
and The Second Century Advance For Christ Cam- 
paign which, I believe, raised approximately 
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$2,000,000. So, allowing for inflation, we thought 
that two-and-a-half million was a very realistic goal. 
We would be able to put to good use a sum twice this. 
We have defined things that we would like to do 
which would mean spending more money, but to 
have a target which is readily understood, and 
realistic, and which we are very confident can be ex- 
ceeded, we put in our literature $2,500,000. 


E: That’s a lot of money. Where is it coming from? I 
don’t expect that you look to the congregations alone 
to make up that sum, through special offerings or 
whatever. You must be broadening your appeal to 
other sources. 

P: Yes. We have sought out all avenues which might 
lead to support for the Campaign. So, leaving aside 
the congregations for the minute, we initially ap- 
proached charitable foundations. This was our first 
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thrust, and we have been very well received. We have 
one donation alone of $100,000 and we have a total 
from twenty-three foundations of $203,500 to this 
date. There are several others with whom we are still 
having discussions. 

Then too, we have a special Campaign reaching to 
former non-theological residents of the College. As I 
think is well known, perhaps three-quarters of the 
residents in the College are not theologs, and many 
of these people have achieved recognition in their 
professions: we have doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
some have good positions in governments, both 
elected and in the public service. So we have a special 
Campaign directed there. 

Of course at a very early stage we approached 
alumni. Naturally, they have perhaps the strongest 
identification with the College and we are heartened 
by the response so far from that sector. 

Now corporations are a field that we feel will be in- 
terested in supporting us. Quite frequently corpora- 
tions are hesitant to get involved in any appeals con- 
cerning churches, because there are so many solicita- 
tions made. But they are interested in two different 
things I think. One is education, particularly advanc- 
ed education. In this respect we think that the College 
has an excellent story to tell. As you know, the Col- 
lege presently gives their degrees conjointly with the 
University of Toronto. Secondly, this building is part 
of our heritage. Corporations and foundations are 

‘interested in the restoration and preservation of an 
architectural beauty such as we have here. 


E: Perhaps I could direct this question to you, Mr. 
Hall.... What materials have been employed to bring 
the needs of Knox to the people in the pews? What’s 
available for people to examine? 

H: Well, I go back to a committee which was formed 
called the Communications Committee which 
originally was a part of the Campaign itself and 
which has now become a standing committee of the 
Board itself. They instituted, first of all, a slide and 
tape show to present what the College was about. It 
was determined that the people beyond the church 
community, and particularly beyond ministers 
themselves, were not quite sure about what went on 
at Knox. We could say that about any college...so the 
Committee felt that there was a need to educate the 
people in the church about what happens at Knox 
College. We produced two slide shows which were 
aimed at this very goal...educating people. There is 
also a third, shorter edition which is aimed specifical- 
ly at the requirements in the College...the need for 
repairs, restoration, and enhancing the programme 
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of the College. So...we have the slide shows. We also 
have produced three brochures: one which is a pro- 
spectus of some length which tells the complete story, 
and two smaller brochures which talk about the pro- 
gramme and the building itself. One of them is aimed 
specifically at corporations, and as you may imagine, 
it is about the building itself more than about the 
programme. This, in the main, is what we have done 
so far....launched a programme of education. 


E: Yl direct this question to either one of you. 
$2,500,000 is, as we have agreed, a lot of money... Is 
Knox in such a state physically that we need this 
amount to bring it up to modern safety standards or 
to guarantee that the beauty of the building will be 
preserved? What, specifically, will the money be 
spent on? 

P: The Campaign actually has two thrusts. One is the 
building restoration, and that we have estimated will 
cost us $1,500,000. The other aspect concerns exten- 
sion of the academic programme. 


E: Let’s talk about the building first. 

P: Perhaps, Mr. Dickey, if you’ll permit me, I’d like 
to go back over the ways in which we defined the 
needs of the building. Early in our preparation for 
the Campaign we entered into a consultative process. 
The church has been most fortunate that we have 
been able to use the services of volunteers who were 
well qualified, professionals in their own right, who 
were able to spend the time to work on our needs. So 
one of these committees was called the Facilities 
Planning Committee. This Committee included an 
architect, an engineer, a builder, someone who was 
involved in setting up planning processes, a member 
of the faculty and representatives from the church. 
They went through the building and looked at the re- 
quirc ments. As a result of their findings they engaged 
a professional engineering study to delineate precise- 
ly what must be done. 


E: That must have been expensive in itself. And it 
took place prior to the Campaign? 
P: This took place prior to the Campaign and was 
funded by the Board. It was felt to be essential. We 
have a factual basis to indicate our needs. 

Now as time passes, we are struggling with the ef- 
fects of inflation, increases in our costs, and so on. 


E: What are the needs? Are the windows falling out? 
Do you need additional Staircases, fire 
escapes...what are we looking at here? 

H: One thing that might be of interest in this regard. 
As you know, our building is right in the middle of 
the University campus, right next to Convocation 
Hall and Simcoe Hall. On the other side of Convoca- 
tion Hall is the Sandford Fleming building. This 
burned down. The fire caused great concern to the 
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university, the city, the Historical Board and so on. 
The Principal of Knox was inundated with fire of- 
ficials. He assured them that they need have no con- 
cern...partly because of the number of water-fights 
we have had in our residences...Seriously, the 
modern fire standards are entirely different than 
those put in place in 1915 when the College opened. 
There are many rather critical needs in respect to this 
that can’t be delayed. So the Board has made some 
urgent changes with regard to fire-extinguishers, 
smoke detectors, etc. But to put a proper system in 
place would cost $275,000, as a minimum. To carry 
out the kind of health and safety system that modern 
~ needs would indicate is an additional $350,000. We 
are all very conscious of energy conservation these 
days. The way in which heat control operates in Knox 
to-day is that steam heat comes through the 
radiators, and if it gets too hot, you open a window. 
This, of course, is not acceptable. 


_E: Has there ever been a campaign since 1915 to 
assist Knox in this way? 
H: No, this is the first campaign. 


E: I suspect that there must have been some money 
spent along the way to deal with immediate crises. 
H: That’s all that’s been done. We’re rather proud 
that the building is nor falling down, although we 
have had a few scares. 


E: I can anticipate your answer to the next question, 
but I feel that I have to ask it anyway, since I’m sure 
others will. Why not sell Knox College, move to 
another locale? I’m sure that the University would be 
delighted to have it. Why not take the money from 
the sale, and the $1,500,000 that it needs to restore it, 
and build a brand new seminary somewhere else? 
P: Well the first question is, ‘‘Where?’’ Where could 
we get a better buy? I think that the present location 
and the present building are so unique, so much a 
part of the heritage of this church, that it would be a 
shame to risk that. We are very confident that we will 
be successful in this Campaign and that we will be 
able to continue as one of the most important 
theological colleges of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


E: Certainly anybody who has had a chance to visit 
Knox has to be impressed by the architecture — it is 
beautiful. 

P: We would never get a chance again. 


E: Well you could never duplicate something like 
Knox again. You can build a new chrome and brick 
style building... I suppose, too, that you would want 
to remain part of the Toronto School of Theology 
and that would necessitate staying somewhere in 
Toronto. So your question ‘‘Where?”’ is a very good 
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one. 

P: You could go to the outlying areas, but your costs 
of transportation rise, communications problems 
arise... 


E: Unless you moved to a different city altogether. 
H: It might be interesting at this point to know that 
this land was purchased and the building put up in 
1915 for less than $700,000. It would cost many, 
many, many times that to-day. 

P: I wonder how we got such a choice location? We 
have the best location on the campus! 


E: ... You’ve covered most of the ground quite 
thoroughly, but our readers might have a few more 
questions. How long will the Campaign run? 

P: The Campaign was authorized by General 
Assembly in 1979. I personally have been involved 
since 1977. The initiation of the Campaign took place 
at a Board discussion when Dr. Allan Farris was 
Principal. We really got down to business in 1980 
when the Rev. Grant MacDonald, Principal Hay and 
myself sat down over lunch. It grew from that to the 
formation of planning committees, the consultative 
process we mentioned, until now we must have over 
200 people involved. If you’ll permit me, it has been 
a thrill for me to see each person as they came into 
this effort become excited about it and grow. 


E: How much longer will it run? 

P: We anticipate three more years. 

H: Yes, three years from now. I might say too, that 
my reaction as a layman to the Campaign is as Mr. 
Patterson says. We have had organizational meetings 
for congregations from Vancouver to the Quebec 
border. We still have to hold meetings in the 
Maritimes, which will be done in May. In spite of 
what people may say about the effect of the down- 
turn in the economy and its effect on projects such as 
this, we find a growing excitement and enthusiasm 
for the Campaign, from the Pacific right through. 


E: That leads me to another question. Why should 
there be loyalty to Knox, outside of the alumni, other 
than as engendered by the fact that it is an architec- 
tural gem and a church resource? Why should there 
be loyalty expressed by those who are closer to the 
Vancouver School of Theology with hopes and 
aspirations, or to The Presbyterian College? The 
Atlantic provinces have sent many men, and now, of 
course, women, to The Presbyterian College and 
V.S.T. is beginning to attract more Presbyterian 
theologs in western Canada. Have you any difficulty 
incorporating non-Knoxonians in your Campaign? 
H: No, not at all. And what you say was a concern 
when we went to places that might be considered 
Presbyterian College ‘‘territory.’’ But, as you know, 
Presbyterian College had a campaign some time ago, 
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and it was successful. That campaign was supported 
by people across Canada. 


E: There really aren’t well defined ‘‘territories,’’ are 
there? That’s a bit of a misconception in our church. 
H: That’s correct. What we say is that any campaign, 
whether it be for The Presbyterian College, V.S.T.., 
Ewart or Knox, should be of benefit to the whole 
church and to each College, because what we are 
really doing is showing how important the training of 
ministers really is. 

P: We hope that it will benefit the whole church. 


E: What about the money that you hope to devote to 
the academic side of things? How is it going to be 
spent? 

P: First of all, our lecture and seminar facilities are 
badly out of date. Modern educational methods, 
with audio-visual aids, require large funds and we 
feel that it is most important that such expenditures 
be approved. The Caven Library is, I am told, one of 
the great theological libraries on the continent, 
perhaps matched by only one or two others. Now the 
needs to-day, for protection systems, air- 
conditioning, the right environment for rare books, 
are quite unique and necessary. Proper lighting, 
shelving, storing, work-spaces, are mandatory to- 
day. 


E: I see. These are mechanical needs but more direct- 
ly related to study, not to the academic programme. 
P: They are all important, obviously. But I think that 
when the funds are received, the College is planning 
to embark on a programme of inviting distinguished 
scholars to visit and lecture. 


E: Is there any prospect of another professorial chair 
being created? 

P: This, quite clearly, is defined. Everyone is aware 
that ministers to-day are exposed to many different 
kinds of situations than formerly. The educational 
requirements in terms of the ministry are now quite 
extensive. To establish a chair will require quite a 
large sum so we’re hoping that we’ll have sufficient 
funds to establish one or more. 

Continuing education is a very important part of 
our future plans. It is obvious that many ministers, 
and indeed, laity, would like to improve their 
knowledge in theological areas and this too is a goal. 


E: You want to do something in this area specifically 
tied to Knox’s programme? The Toronto School of 
Theology has a continuing education programme, 


but I take it that you want to do something more 
along the lines of that being done by The 
Presbyterian College and Ewart. 

P: That’s right. As we travelled across the country we 
found a desire expressed to have some of our faculty 
conduct work in other parts of the country...and that 
individuals, ministers and laity, be brought to the 
College to study. This sort of thing takes quite a bit 
of money. If I could just mention bursaries...The 
College has been most fortunate in its bursary funds, 
and they are growing. It looks fine until we analyze 
it. When we put the bursaries against the cost of liv- 
ing... Someone provided a prize of $100. That was 
fine twenty-five years ago. To-day it should be 
$1,000! Our students come to the College, as I think 
everyone is aware, for post-graduate work. They 
have already been in university perhaps four years or 
more. Many of them are married. Then they are fac- 
ing three more years, and many of them start out in 
debt. It would be much better for the church at large 
if ministers could be in a better financial position 
when they start out. 


E: Is there any possibility of Knox having to charge 
tuition at some point? 

P: Well, this question does come up for debate from 
time-to-time. I think that until ministers are in a posi- 
tion to have a greater income, it is purely theoretical. 
They are not in a position to pay tuition, and I think 
that this is a situation that the church does recognize, 
and the training must be provided without charging 
tuition as such, if we wish to attract the kind of peo- 
ple we want. 

H: I wonder if I could just add a word to this. In the 
discussions which came to the conclusion that we 
needed $1,000,000 to enhance the programme, such 
things as ‘‘added_ strengths’’ were 
considered...pastoral care and counselling to meet 
the changing conditions in a society that has changed 
remarkably over the last twenty-five years or even 
ten. So Church and Society is one area that has to be 
strengthened: biblical interpretation in 
preaching...that is, ministers should be thoroughly 
prepared when they go out to their missions and 
charges to deal with the kinds of questions that might 
come from society to-day. Perhaps too, church 
music...we are quite fortunate in having the pro- 
gramme that we do...but perhaps it needs more at- 
tention so that students leave here with a thorough 
knowledge of the place of church music. 


E: So you are pleased so far with the Campaign? 
P: & H: Very, very encouraged! Yes! 


E: Well, I am sure that our readers would wish you 
God’s blessings on your task. Thank you. 
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ith remarkable simplicity and accuracy, the 
\ X/ above sentence has captured the essence of a 

dilemma which has provoked controversy 
throughout much of man’s history. 

On one hand, as those of Christian faith will attest, 
we do indeed give thanks for the earth, and cherish it 
as one of God’s gifts. On the other hand, we realize 
that what we do to the earth may not coincide with 
our ideals, and that we may not have even a par- 
ticularly clear understanding of what constitutes 
‘‘responsible use.’? The implications of this uncer- 
tainty have become much more profound and 
dramatic during the past two or three decades, as, 
among our many challenges, environmental concerns 
loom ever larger. 

From a Christian perspective, one of the most 
thought-provoking contributions to the so-called 
‘‘environmental debate’’ has been historian Lynn 
White’s article ‘‘The Historic Roots of our 
Ecological Crisis’’ (1967). White examined the issue 
of responsibility, and concluded that much of the 
blame for our lengthy catalogue of ecological crises 
should be placed squarely upon the shoulders of 
Judeo-Christian tradition which, in his words, sees 


nature as having ‘‘no reason for existence save to 
serve man.’’ An overly zealous attention to Gen. 1:28 
(‘‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth’’) has, according to 
White, generated an ‘‘orthodox Christian arrogance 
towards nature,’’ rather than a close regard for its 
responsible use. 

During the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
the publication of White’s article, Christian scholars 
have produced a staggering volume of literature in 
response to his accusations, and have rebutted the 
details of these criticisms with at least some success. 
However, this observer is prompted to ask whether 
some of the time and wisdom devoted to this defence 
of Christian history might not have been better spent 
in defining and clarifying the positions which the 
Church does hold with respect to man’s use of 
nature. It is sufficiently obvious that even if Chris- 
tian theology has not been a major cause of en- 
vironmental turmoil, it has been notably unsuc- 
cessful as a force acting to prevent such problems. 
This general lack of influence appears to be related to 
the fact that Christian denominations, with only a 
few significant exceptions, have been reticent to 
make their positions explicit, and to take action 
thereupon. (An outstanding exception was The 
Church of England’s creation of a ‘“‘Man and 
Nature’? working group. Its 1974 report represents 
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an important contribution to both environmental 
and religious thought.) 

In the various responses to White’s article, one 
concept voiced with great frequency is 
“‘stewardship,’? a word which is welcome and 
familiar to Presbyterians and to adherents of many 
other Christian faiths. Stewardship, as it has been ap- 
plied to man’s relationship with nature, is based 
upon the fundamental belief that man occupies a 
special place in God’s creation, and that this special 
status brings with it certain rights and responsibilities 
towards the non-human world. Thus stated, the con- 
cept would probably be accepted by most Christians. 
The degree of precision is insufficient to provide a 
basis for day to day living however, since to define 
stewardship in practical terms, it is necessary to 
elaborate upon what man’s rights and responsibilities 
may be. In this, unfortunately, we find little common 
ground between different churches. In order to il- 
lustrate the range of interpretation, a ‘‘hard’’ and a 
“‘soft’’ view of stewardship can be identified. As will 
be discussed later in this article, the practical and 
philosophical implications of this divergence are 
enormous. 


prevailed throughout much of the industrializ- 

ed world since the early 17th century, has as its 
critical element the assumption that God has passed 
to man a high degree of autonomous control over 
nature. This interpretation takes its cue from certain 
biblical passages, notable among which are Psalm 
8:5-6 (‘‘For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his 
feet...”’) and Gen. 9:2 (‘‘The fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, upon all the fishes of 
the sea; into your hand they are delivered.’’) 

Stewardship, in this context, places man in a role 
akin to that of the medieval monarch, who operated 
under a vague set of external constraints but who had 
nearly total independence in decision-making. The 
subjects — nature, in this case — are considerable, 
but decidedly subordinate, actors in the human 
drama. 

The ‘‘steward-as-monarch”’ analogy may strike a 
responsive chord among many, but its acceptance 
renders it difficult to reject White’s claim that in 
Christian traditions, nature exists only to serve man. 


Te ‘hard’? view of stewardship, which has 
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If man believes himself to be the only objective 
measure in the worldly order, some degree of an- 
thropocentric arrogance is implied. A relatively 
benign illustration of this is found in the words of 
American geographer David Lowenthal: ‘“‘... 
whether we deform, destroy, or create aspects of 
nature is neither good, nor bad in itself. There is no 
inherent merit in a tree, a blade of grass, a flowing 
stream or a good soil profile.’’ One can only presume 
that the author was unfamiliar with Gen. 1:31; ‘‘And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.”’ 

The latter passage is one of the many Old and New 
Testament scriptures which have led to a “‘softer’’ in- 
terpretation of stewardship and of nature. This view- 
point differs in two critical respects from the one 
described previously. First, it assumes that the hand 
of God is more constantly at work in the cosmos, and 
thus attributes a far lower degree of independent 
authority to mankind. Job, particularly in chapters 
38 and 39, presents an explicit denial of man’s self- 
assumed omniscience and superiority, as do many 
other scriptures — (e.g. Jer. 8:7). Secondly, this 
viewpoint accommodates the belief that God has in- 
vested the earth with an importance of its own, not to 
the denial of man’s special position, but rather to its 
enhancement. The Old Testament in particular is, in 
the words of Canon John Austin Baker, “*permeated 
with what we can only call an affectionate and admir- 
ing approach to nature.”’ 

The softer view of stewardship also has its analogy 
— that of the shepherd, who tends God’s ‘‘flock’’ ac- 
cording to God’s principles and by his authority. 
Man is left with unique freedom, power and respon- 
sibility, but these must be exercised only under and 
according to God’s wishes. To quote Baker once 
more, ‘The ‘dominion’ which man is promised in the 
first chapter of Genesis is poles apart from the kind 
of right to egotistical exploitation which it suggests to 
Our ears. It is in essence a perfect obedience to the 
will of God which is rewarded by a divinely ordained 
harmony and abundance in nature...”’ 


hat, then, are the practical implications of 

\ X/ these different analogies of ‘‘stewardship’’? 
As a basis for discussion, any one of a 
distressingly large number of ‘crises’? involving 
human interaction with nature could be chosen. The 
one which, because of its permanence, may strike 
closest to the hearts of people of any religious faith is 
the increasing rate of extinction of plant and animal 
species. Between 1920 and 1950, an average of one 
species vanished each year from the face of the earth. 
The average has now risen to between 350 and 500 
species per year, the majority of which result from 
the expansion of cities, agriculture, industry and 
transportation routes into areas of natural habitat. 
While the trend is occurring world-wide, some 
regions are in particular distress. The Amazon Basin, 
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for example, is being cleared of its forest in a manner 
which, if continued, will result in not less than 
200,000 species’ extinctions! By the end of the 1980s, 
unless significant changes occur, there will be as 
many extinctions in one month as are known to have 
occurred between the time of Christ and World War 
The 

To the extent that stewardship has been brought to 
bear at all on the theme of endangered species, it has 
clearly been the monarchical version. Human well- 
being has been not only the primary, but also the 
overwhelming, concern. Related issues have fre- 
quently been either ignored or treated as trivialities. 
The litany has generally run as follows. ‘More land 
is needed to house more people; timber is needed for 
building and for fuel, and the deforested land is 
needed to grow more food. Raw materials are needed 
so that industry can fill people’s needs and provide 
jobs. We aren’t out to deliberately exterminate 
species, but who comes first — people or pileated 
gibbons?’’ At this point, the individual whose beliefs 
more closely approximate the steward-as-shepherd 
analogy may develop the uneasy feeling that he/she is 
being accused of attacking the poor, the hungry and 
the homeless, rather than defending God’s ‘‘other 
works’’. 

The steward-as-shepherd position, is, of course, 
quite defensible if approached in a more direct man- 
ner. The shepherd is duty-bound to avoid the inflic- 
tion of undue harm on his/her flock, and also to take 
all reasonable steps to prevent the infliction of such 
harm. In the case of endangered species, this brand 
of stewardship would entail not the denial of 
legitimate human needs, but rather the insistence that 
the harm brought to bear upon nature be reduced to 
its minimum level, and that this harm not be inflicted 
wantonly. A rather obvious position, one might say, 
but it is a position which has more often than not 
been left unarticulated and unacted upon. The 
Church, by its silence, has effectively forfeited any 
claim it may wish to put forward concerning its role 
as ‘‘shepherd.”’ 

Fortunately, several national governments have in- 
dicated a willingness to take at least modest steps 
towards the amelioration of the more devastating ef- 
fects of development by establishing parks and 
ecological preserves. The amount of habitat set aside 
is grossly inadequate (Canada is one of the worst of- 
fenders in this regard, though attitudes may be im- 
proving) and the motivation is frequently a dream of 
increased tourism potential rather than the spirit of 
nature protection. The result, though, may be to 
maintain some semblance of the natural order. What 
is most perplexing, however, is that the only overt 
support offered for such programmes is coming from 
international wildlife, scientific and conservation 
groups, and that the churches have been largely 
without voice. Christian involvement in international 
development, for example, has consisted of well 
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justified attempts to feed, clothe, educate, and im- 
prove living conditions for people in Third World 
countries, but has largely ignored the impact which 
some of these development programmes have upon 
the natural environment. We are, unfortunately, 
perilously close to making an outright mockery of 
Psalm 104:24: ‘“‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches.”’ 


multitude of environmental themes in which the 

position of Christian churches is unclear. If 
Christians see their role as monarchs over all the 
earth, then the demise of nature in its pristine form 
may be considered an unfortunate but unavoidable 
result of progress. If, on the other hand, we wish to 
play the role of God’s shepherds, it will require a 
much more vigorous, explicit and action-oriented ap- 
proach than has hitherto been evident. 

It would be inappropriate to close this article 
without acknowledging that among many Christian 
supporters of the so-called ‘ecology movement’’ 
there is doubt that even the shepherd analogy 
presents a sufficiently ‘‘soft’’ interpretation of 
stewardship. The analogy is inadequate in three 
respects, according to this view. 

First, the role of a shepherd, in the literal sense, iS 
the protection of only some parts of nature, mainly 
those which are of use to man. Other parts may be 
perceived as irrelevant or even hostile. While this 
literal view need not be strictly accepted, it remains 
clear that the analogy provides less incentive to pro- 
tect the snail darter or a remote lake than the features 
which have direct value to man. In fact, such efforts 


T= issue of endangered species is but one of a 
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Earth-keeping 


continued from previous page 


as have been made to protect parts of nature have 
concentrated on the “‘nice,’’ the ‘‘spectacular’’ or the 
“‘useful.’’ But is the pigmy hog not God’s work as 
well? 

The second objection is a closely related one, and 
rests on the observation that while the shepherd may 
follow a set of divinely-ordained ‘‘rules,’’ the objec- 
tive of his/her activity is, in fact, to produce a benefit 
for man. To do work which benefits mankind is 
clearly good, but the ‘‘new natural theology’’ 
adherents would disagree that it is the only good. 
Nature itself, in this view, operates according to 
divinely-ordained rules, and respect for nature’s in- 
ternal harmony is equated to a respect for God’s 
creation. 

The third source of dissatisfaction with the 
shepherdic analogy arises out of its history. The 
analogy arose during a time when pastoral economies 
dominated much of the world, and when there really 
were shepherds who tended flocks. There are few 
shepherds today, particularly in urban/industrial 
societies, and the role is increasingly unfamiliar to 
most people. What, for example, does the steward- 
as-shepherd analogy tell us with respect to our duty 
(if any) towards the veal calf, which is likely to be 
deliberately malnourished by its ‘‘shepherd’’ in order 
that the final ‘‘product’’ will be satisfying to the 
palates of the discriminating consumer? What of the 
situation in which these animals are forced, in an at- 
tempt to consume required nutrients, to chew their 
own hides and drink their own urine? These condi- 
tions do involve the ‘‘tending’’ of a flock for pur- 
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poses of creating ‘‘benefits’’ for man, and thus ap- 
pear to fit the analogy. However, is this what we 
mean by ‘“‘stewardship’’? 

Perhaps what is needed at this time, if we are to 
claim innocence from Lynn White’s accusation of 
‘“‘arrogance towards nature,’’ is not simply a re- 
examination of long-held beliefs such as stewardship, 
but rather a complete renewal of our debates on the 
theme of man’s use of ‘‘God’s other works.’’ It 
would not seem unreasonable to call for the 
Presbyterian Church, and congregations thereof, to 
play a catalytic role in an attempt to generate a new 
consciousness of the beauty and miraculousness of 
nature, and of its apparent vulnerability before the 
hands of man. 

I offer as a conclusion the words of the eminent 
physicist and theologian William Pollard, taken from 
his article, “‘God and His Creation’: ‘‘The earth, 
with its vistas of breathtaking beauty, its azure seas, 
beaches, mighty mountains, and soft blanket of 
forest and steppe, is a veritable wonderland of the 
universe.... Earth is choice, precious and sacred 
beyond all comparison or measure.’’ Do we use it 
responsibly? 


MR. GOLDSMITH is a Professor 
of Geography at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, Toronto, a 
Fellow of the Faculty of En- 
vironmental Studies, York Univer- 
sity, and attends Glebe 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
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FROM THE RETIRING 


MODERATOR 


Arthur Currie 


our Ottawa neighbourhood were so high that they obscured the cars as 


[ero writing this message when the snowbanks lining the driveways in 


they backed out on to the street. What a contrast to the blazing noon- 
day sun beating down on the mission compound at Amkhut, near Jobat in 
India, where a couple of weeks earlier my wife and I stood with Rodger 
Talbot and Jean Davidson from our Presbyterian head office staff, along 
with student volunteer Mary Morris, as we interviewed the teachers and 


students of the mission school! 


But this is only one of the many 
contrasts which will strike the first- 
time visitor to India and Nepal. I 
suppose that the immediate impact 
is not the difference in the weather, 
but the difference in dress and 
eating habits, the sounds and 
smells, the illiteracy, the poverty, 
and the disease — half of the 
babies born in Nepal die before 
they are five years old! Indeed, 
some of the greatest contrasts are 
to be found within India itself 
where great wealth and abject 
poverty exist cheek by jowl, or 
where Christian mission schools 
and colleges, technical training 
centres, hospitals and community 
health units stand like islands of 
soundness and sanity in the midst 
of what often appears as a sea of 
death and despair. In addition to 
the trip to India, Nepal, and 
Japan, it was also my privilege as 
Moderator to visit some of the 
newly-opened churches in China. 

Anyone who knows anything 
about the overseas work of our 
church cannot help but have a pro- 
found respect, even admiration, 
for those missionaries who repre- 
sent us there — men and women 
who at some considerable personal 
sacrifice, and even at some risk to 
their own lives, have dedicated 
themselves to the service of Christ 
and his Church. Some of them 
have spent more than half their 
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lives overseas, following in a long 
line of devoted servants of whom 
our church may be justly proud. 
Incidentally, I believe that if we 
want to give financial aid and prac- 
tical help to the destitute men, 
women, and children of the 
developing countries in the Third 
World, we can do nothing better 
than to channel our support 
through our own church’s mission, 
world service, and development 
programmes. 

Following a trip to Edinburgh to 
attend the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland (a privilege 
which has been made possible for 
many years through the generosity 
of an anonymous donor in our 
church), my final duty as 
Moderator will be to formally 
open our 108th General Assembly 
as it meets in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, on Sunday even- 
ing, June 6, and then to install the 
new Moderator-Elect, after which 
it will be ‘‘ex-it’’ for me! 

As I reflect on the experiences of 
this past year, my primary feeling 
is one of gratitude: first of all, 
gratitude to God for putting me in- 
to this exciting ministry; gratitude 
to this much beloved Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for the great 
privilege of serving as the 
Moderator of its General 
Assembly; gratitude to the mis- 
sionaries and their spouses, the 


presbyteries and congregations, 
and all the families who have 
welcomed me and my wife into 
their’ “midst “during: our 
moderatorial visits from the 
eastern tip of Newfoundland to 
Vancouver Island and across the 
seas; gratitude to the doctors and 
nurses of Holy Family Hospital in 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, who 
mended my broken arm after I had 
slipped and fallen on the ice of an 
early winter storm; gratitude to my 
own congregation of St. Andrew’s, 
Ottawa, and my Associate 
Minister, Willard Pottinger, for 
their loyalty, patience, and 
understanding during my extended 
absences from home base. 

In spite of the restraints imposed 
by escalating inflation, the need 
for deficit financing, the persistent 
pockets of declining membership 
in a few congregations, and the in- 
adequate facilities provided by 
some of our church buildings and 
manses, I have been greatly en- 
couraged by the faithfulness and 
devotion of our church people, 
and I am more than ever convinced 
that God has an important place 
for us in his unfolding purpose. 
Let us make use of all the means of 
grace which he has placed at our 
disposal so that no ignorance of 
ours may keep us from knowing 
his will for us in these anxious 
days, and no weakness from doing 
ss 
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have been approaching me with a question: ““Why 

don’t you say something about the envelopes our 
congregations use?’’ I have resisted this request for 
some time, but when the editor of the Record invited 
me to write an article on just this subject, his invita- 
tion confirmed that indeed the time had come for 
some comments on the amazing varieties of 
envelopes used by our congregations from coast to 
coast. 

A few weeks ago, I went to Presbyterian Publica- 
tions and asked for samples ordered by congrega- 
tions over the years. They lie before me on my desk, a 
mute testimony to misinformation, lack of informa- 
tion, impediments (in many cases) to real Christian 
giving. 

I have been thinking what a great opportunity this 
would be for Andy Rooney of ‘‘60 Minutes,’’ that 
popular C.B.S. television programme. Those of you 
who watch Andy know that he loves to gather on his 
desk a great variety of some product and then begin 
humorously to ask questions, beginning with phrases 
like, ‘‘Have you ever wondered...?”’ or ‘Why do 


[isve been ap over the past few months people 
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they...?’” I can imagine him sitting behind his desk 
with all the church envelopes spread out before him 
and saying into the camera, ‘‘Have you ever 
wondered why Presbyterians who say they believe in 
the sovereignty of God use little offering envelopes 
into which you can put only a quarter?’’ Or, “‘I 
wonder why Presbyterians, who pride themselves on 
being so well educated and informed, print such out- 
of-date information on their envelopes?’? He may 
even say, ‘‘Have you ever wondered why 
Presbyterians who say they have such a high regard 
for the whole Bible use the one text over and over 
again on their envelopes as if it were the only 
stewardship verse in the Bible? ‘Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store as 
God hath prospered him.’ — I Cor. 16:2.’? Or Andy 
might stare into the camera with that puzzled look on 
his face and reflect, ‘‘Why do some of them put no 
scripture on their envelope at all, as if they were pay- 
ing the light bill instead of offering themselves to 
God?”’ 

But since I don’t have Andy Rooney to do it for 
me, I myself will have to examine some of these ques- 
tions, for they lay bare the amazing misuse and 
under-use of a very valuable aid for Christian giving. 
Indeed, it is a fact that the congregational offering 
envelope is an educational and motivational tool, as 
well as being an instrument for fulfilling the words of 
Paul in I Corinthians 16:2. Though over-used, this is 
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| a great text for it speaks of systematic, regular, in- 
dividual and proportionate giving. The church 
envelope helps us to fulfill our stewardship, so let us 
make it as attractive, accurate and inspiring as possi- 
ble. 

First of all, I would ask you to go and get your box 
of envelopes; take out one and study it as we begin to 
think about the use and misuse of offering envelopes. 


SIZE What size is your envelope? Normally, 
they come in two sizes — four-and-a-half and six in- 
ches. As I write, I have before me a four-and-a-half 
inch envelope, perforated into ‘‘black’’ and ‘‘red’’ 
sides. Each pocket gives only enough room for a few 
coins. If you do put in a cheque or dollar bills, you 
have to fold them up into about eight folds. What 
does this say to you? Is there a hidden message here? 

How much better to have a large, single-cell 
envelope with lots of room for a once-folded cheque 
or paper currency. The largeness of the envelope 
symbolizes that giving is to be spacious and generous, 
like God’s giving to us. If you are confined to 
cramped giving in your envelope, speak to your 
minister, session and board and ask for an envelope 
that helps to express what Christian stewardship is 
meant to be. 


WORDING Study the words on your 
envelope. What do they tell you? Most offering 
envelopes allow for designated giving; that is, they 
allow you to say how much you want to give to the 
local budget, the General Assembly budget, the 
Building Fund, and so on. 

This is fine if the information is accurate and clear- 
ly stated, but this is not always the case. For example, 
some envelopes will say ‘‘Missions’’ instead of 
‘‘General Assembly Budget.’’ That confuses people. 
Is Missions the same thing as the General Assembly 
Budget? Yes and no! Missions, or more accurately 
mission, is what the General Assembly Budget is all 
about. But mission is not simply overseas mission, 
but all the work The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
does through this Budget. This includes the colleges, 
Canada mission, administration, pensions, the work 
of national church boards, and many other tasks that 
make up the mission of the church. One lady told me 
that she thought she was giving to the work of the 
Board of World Mission, and overseas mission in 
particular, when she designated her money to that 
space called ‘‘missions’’ on her envelope. A fine and 
dedicated man told me that, until I had mentioned it 
to him, he did not know that he needed to designate 
his giving on the envelope, though it accurately stated 
that he had a choice — to give to the local congrega- 
tional budget and/or the General Assembly Budget. 
One intelligent woman confessed to me that, until 
recently, she thought that a// the money given to the 
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national budget went to pay the salaries of people at 
the national offices. 

And so on and on it goes — misinformation or not 
enough information. Dr. Hugh Davidson, a 
distinguished former incumbent of this office, told 
me that every year he explained to congregations that 
unless they designated their General Assembly 
Budget offering on their envelope, the offering 
would be used entirely for the local budget. We can- 
not take it for granted that people understand the 
process yet. Is this the reason that nearly fifty percent 
of our envelope givers do not give anything to the 
General Assembly Budget? 

I should point out that some of the envelopes in my 
possession have no place to designate. In each of 
these cases the congregation has adopted a unified 
budget; that is, the annual congregational meeting 
accepts the General Assembly Allocation as an in- 
tegral part of their total budget, and the people 
pledge themselves to meet it as a privilege as well as 
an obligation. 

Many envelopes reflect inaccurate and out-of-date 
information. Some refer to the ‘‘Board of Christian 
Education’’ which we have not had since 1973 when 
it became part of the newly formed Board of Con- 
gregational Life! Surely it is time to use the accurate 
names for our boards. For less than $20.00 a new 
plate can be bought to allow the printing of words 
that truly reflect what people need to know to give in- 
telligently to, and through, their congregation and 
the denomination. 

Then there is the matter of the over-use of I Corin- 
thians 16:2, wonderful verse though it is. May I sug- 
gest some other excellent stewardship texts such as: II 
Corinthians 8:9, Acts 20:35, Psalm 103:2, II Corin- 
thians 9:6,7 or 9:8, Matthew 25:40, Hebrews 13:16, 
Psalm 96:7,8? 

Finally, how about making the envelopes more at- 
tractive by using a coloured paper or coloured ink? It 
costs a few cents more, but it is worth it. The offering 
envelope is a vehicle through which we offer 
ourselves. 

So study your envelope, note its faults and set 
about correcting them to make your envelope the 
best it can be, one of the most valuable means we use 
to worship and honour God. 


MR. MURPHY is an Associate 
Secretary in the Board of Con- 
gregational Life with respon- 
sibilities for stewardship and 
budget. 
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Ghana: 
Agricultural 
Extension 


The Christian Council of Ghana has assisted farmers in some 300 villages to increase their pro- 
ductivity by improved cropping methods, better livestock, and cooperatives to provide reliable, 
economical equipment and fertilizers. 

The difficulties the project encountered are typical of many others - a coup, currency devalua- 
tion, inflation, too much or too little rain, sickness and accidents among the staff, seed and other 
supplies unavailable when needed. In spite of it all, they still made progress! 

P.W.S., Alberta and CIDA contributed over $48,000 to this project. We shared in this project 
with other members of the World Council of Churches. 


Malawi: 
Maternity 
Hospital 


Mulanje Maternity Hospital serves a densely populated rural area. Because of the small stature 
of the women, more than 30% of babies born are non-routine deliveries requiring special atten- 
tion. The Church of Central Africa Presbyterian identified the need for a ‘routine deliveries’ ward 


which would free the existing facilities for the most difficult cases. 


P.W.S., with matching grants from Alberta and CIDA, and some local contributions, financed 
construction of the new delivery annex, costing $66,000. 
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In Pakistan, young people, and especially Christians, have difficulty finding employment. The 
National Council of Churches of Pakistan has organized apprenticeship programs to enable young 
men and women to acquire marketable skills. 

The program provides ten months of training in such trades as shoe making, bicycle repairs, 
electronics and carpet making. The first batch of graduates is already making a significant con- 
tribution, not just to their own self-support, but to the well-being of the whole family. 

P.W.S. contributed $1160; Alberta and CIDA grants brought the Canadian contribution to 
$9,215. 
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The violence in El Salvador has caused thousands of victims to flee from their homes, seeking 
precarious refuge elsewhere within El Salvador or in neighbouring countries. 

P.W.S. shares with several other denominations in a $32,000 rehabilitation program for El 
Salvador refugees in Mexico. In addition, P.W.S. has provided some emergency assistance, in 
refugee relief through the Episcopal Church of El Salvador. 


Since 1980, P.W.S. has supported a community health scheme which brings preventative and 
curative medicine to crowded slums and poor rural areas within El Salvador. It is an ecumenical 
effort, coordinated by CREDHO, the development agency of the Episcopal Church of El Salvador. 

P.W:S. has pledged over $10,000; Saskatchewan and Alberta have provided over $10,000, and 
CIDA is providing over $60,000. 
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VICTORIA ANN BENNETT MARLENE LOTTIE BURDETT, COLLEEN LYNN CARSWELL CHERYL G. COOPER 


Home congregation: Hopedale, B.A. Home congregation: First, Home congregation: St. 
Oakville, Ont. Home congregation: Zion, Kenora, Ont. Andrew's, Moncton, N.B. 
Appointment: A.E.C. Charlottetown, P.E.|. Appointment: None. Continuing Appointment: Church 
Brampton and education. Deaconess, St. James, 
Waterloo-Wellington Charlottetown, P.E.|. 
Presbyteries, Ont. Presbytery worker, P.E.I. 
Presbytery. 


HYE-OK LEE CAROLINE HILDA LOUDON, JENNIFER GRACE MARTIN, DONNA ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


Home congregation: Sae-Han B.A. Dip. C.Ed. Home congregation: Briarwood, 
Korean, Toronto, Ont. Home congregation: Armour Home congregation: Beaconsfield, P.Q. 
Appointment: (Summer) Heights, Toronto, Ont. Waterloo North, 
Centennial, Calgary, Alta. Appointment: Not known. Waterloo, Ont. 


Appointment: Not known. 
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THOMAS CORNELIUS 
BROWNLEE, B.A., B.Th. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Appointment: Westminster, 
Estevan, Sask. 


WILLIAM GRANT JOHNSTON, 


B.E. 


Home congregation: St. John’s, 


MacLennan’s Mt., N.S. 
Appointment: Mill Woods, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


JAMES BENJAMIN 
MISSROON, B.Sc., B.Th. 


Home congregation: Friendfield, 


Georgetown, S.C., U.S.A. 
Appointment: First Congrega- 
tional, Morrisville, Vt., 
| U.S.A. 


1982 


B.A., B.Th. 


Dunvegan, Ont. 
Appointment: St. Andrew's, 


Maxville; Gordon, St. Elmo, 


Ont. 


Pia. 


BRIAN ROSS WEATHERDON, 
B.A., M.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Victoria, B.C. 

Appointment: St. Andrew's, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


DUNCAN SCOTT KENNEDY, 


Home congregation: Kenyon, 


The Presbyterian College 


THOMAS FREDRICK 
KURDYLA, B.Th. 
Home congregation: St. 
Laurent, St. Laurent, P.Q. 
Appointment: St. John's, 
Durvenay, P.Q., effective 


Jan. 1, 1983. 


Vancouver 


School of 


Theology 


IAN FRASER, B.A., B.Th. 

Home congregation: St. 
Columba-by-the-Lake, 
Point Claire, P.Q. 

Appointment: Christ Church, 
Wabush, Labrador. 


JEAN-ROGER MENSAH, B.Th. 
Home congregation: Montreal 
West, Montreal, P.Q. 

Appointment: Ministry to 
Haitians in Montreal, P.Q. 


Ps 


YME WOENSDREGT, B.Mus. 

Home congregation: Central, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Appointment: St. Andrew's, 
Geraldton, Ont. 
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Graduates: 1982 


continued from previous page 


Knox College 


HARRY JOSEPH BRADLEY, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew's, Hamilton, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Matthew's, 
Ingleside, Ont. 


SHAWN DAVID CROLL, B.A. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Oakville, Ont. 

Appointment: Old St. Andrew's, 
Colborne; St. Andrew’s, 
Brighton; St. Andrew’s, 
Lakeport, Ont. 


TOM T. CUNNINGHAM, B.A. 

Home congregation: Orillia, 
Orillia, Ont. 

Appointment: Jasper West 
extension charge, Alta. 


CHERYL ANNE GAVER, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. Paul's, 
Bramalea, Ont. 

Appointment: Knox, Norwich; 
Bookton, Ont. 


VICTOR JAMIESON, B.A., 
M.Ed. 

Home congregation: Calvin 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Appointment: Knox, Normandy; 
Holstein; Dromore; Amos, 
Ont. 


, 


sill 


KENT EDISON BURDETT, B.A. 
Home congregation: Hartsville, 
PLE: 


MARGARET L. COFFEY, B.Sc., 
M. Ed. 

Home congregation: MacAlpine, 

Appointment: St. Paul’s, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Hampton; Chalmer’s, Appointment: Westview, 

Sussex; Barnesville, N.B. Toronto; Roger’s Memorial, 

Toronto, Ont. 


BLAINE WESLEY DUNNETT, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Stephen’s, Sunny Corner, 
N.B. 

Appointment: St. Matthew's, 
Saint John, N.B. 


DAVID MICHAEL DUFF- 
HOWES, B.A. 

Home congregation: Erindale, 
Mississauga, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Edwards, 
Beauharnois; Valleyfield, 
BO: 


KEES J. VANDERMEY 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Pickering, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Creemore; Knox, Dunedin; 
Knox, Horning’s Mills; St. 
Andrew's, Maple Valley, 
Ont. 


ROBERT LYLE, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. John, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Appointment: Knox, Sylvania; 
Carragana; Blighty, Sask. 
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RODGER D. McEACHERN, 
B.Sc. 

Home congregation: 
Wychwood-Davenport, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Not known. 


LORNA GALE RAPER, B.A., 
B.Ed. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Appointment: Albion Gardens, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


PAUL D. McLEAN, B. Math. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Islington, Ont. 

Appointment: Waiting for 
appointment overseas. 


G. WALTER READ, B.A. 
Home congregation: White 
Oaks, Meadowvale, Ont. 


Appointment: St. Mark's, Orillia, 


Ont. 


ROGER SAINT JOHN MILLAR, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: St. Paul’s, 
Wiarton, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Thompson, Man. 


ROBERT IAN SHAW, B.Sc. 

Home congregation:St. Luke’s, 
Oshawa, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Andrew's, 
Biggar, Sask. 


JAMES EDWARDS PHILPOTT, 
GA: 

Home congregation: St. Paul’s, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Andrew's, 
Chatsworth; Latona, 
Dornoch, Ont. 


ROBERT HENRY SPARKS, 
B.Sc., M.Sc. 

Home congregation: West Point 
Grey, Vancouver, B.C. 

Appointment: Bass River 
pastoral charge, N.B. 


C. BEN VOLMAN, B.A. 

Home congregation: B'nai 
Maccabim, Highland Park, 
ll., U.S.A. 


SHELLEY CHRISTINE 
SULLIVAN, B.A. 
Home congregation: St. 


Andrew's, New _ Liskeard 

Ont. 

Appointment: Westminster, 
Chauvin; St. Andrew's, 


Wainwright, Alta. 
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At the 138th Convocation of 
Knox College, Toronto, held May 
12, the Rev. Hee Min Park, 
minister of Toronto Korean 
Church, was awarded a Doctor of 
Ministry degree, and the Rev. 
David Wallace Paterson, minister 
of St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., received a Master of 
Divinity degree. 
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According to Presbyterian rules, 
can a minister insist that he cannot 
baptise a baby or adult in private 
at the family’s home? 

The Book of Common Order of 
the Presbyterian Church notes that 
since baptism is a Sacrament of the 
Church it should therefore be ad- 
ministered during public worship 
“*in the face of the congregation.’’ 
There are at least two reasons for 
this. Firstly, in adult baptism there 
is a declaration of faith by the per- 
son to be baptised. This is a public 
profession because Jesus calls us to 
confess him openly before the 
world. Secondly, in infant baptism 
there is a similar statement by the 
parent(s) of the child to be baptis- 
ed. The Church is involved in that 
it shares responsibility with the 
parent(s) in bringing the child up in 
the nurture and admonition of. the 
Lord. 

There are some ministers who 
administer private baptisms. I have 
never done so, although I could see 
some very special circumstances 
where it might be required. In that 
case I would always have an elder 
with me as a representative of the 
whole faith community. The 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


norm, however, is that the Sacra- 
ment of the Church be ad- 
ministered during public worship. 
For that reason then, a minister is 
quite within his or her rights to in- 
sist that he or she cannot baptise a 
baby or adult in private at the 
family’s home. I am fully confi- 
dent that a Presbytery would sup- 
port the minister in that decision. 


Why do we observe Sunday as 
the Sabbath instead of Saturday? 
God set aside the seventh day and 
blessed it. By ignoring it are we not 
knowingly breaking the fourth 
commandment? Do any Christian 
churches recognize Saturday as the 
Sabbath? 

Your question is worthy of a 
more extensive treatment than I 
can give it in this limited space. 
You are right in stating that a 
‘‘sabbath’’? (from the Hebrew 
word meaning ‘‘to cease,’’ ‘‘to 
desist’’) is part of God’s intent for 
his creation. He graciously meant 
us to have one day in seven to be 
set aside for spiritual and physical 
refreshment and_ re-creation. 
Jesus, who is the Lord of the Sab- 
bath (Mark 2:28), restated this in- 
tent in his famous rejoinder to the 
Pharisees when he said that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath. 

The early Jewish Christians con- 
tinued the practice of Sabbath 
observance while also meeting on 
the first day of the week to 
celebrate the Lord’s Day, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It did 
not take long, however, for the 
“‘Lord’s Day’’ to become the 
Christian Sabbath, as the Church 
spread to the Gentile world to 
which Jewish traditions were un- 
familiar. For them, this joyful 


celebration of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and his re-creation of all 
things, fulfilled the spirit of the 
fourth commandment. 

There are some Christians who 
disagree with this now almost 
universally accepted view. Even in 
the early Church there were those 
who insisted that all Jewish 
ceremonies and traditions be main- 
tained. Today the Seventh Day 
Adventists are the best known ad- 
vocates of the observance of the 
Sabbath on Saturday. 


I attend a local Presbyterian 
Church but am not a member as 
such. It is my understanding that 
in order to receive Communion I 
must be a member. This has trou- 
ble me. What are the rules regar- 
ding this celebration? 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada practises ‘‘open Commu- 
nion,’’ that is, anyone who has 
professed Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour and is a member in full 
communion with any Christian 
church is invited and encouraged 
to come to the Supper of the Lord 
‘*for their spiritual refreshing and 
the renewal of their strength.’’ We 
are happy to stress the fact that 
‘‘the Table is the Lord’s and 
belongs by right to all his people.”’ 

Your letter does not indicate 
whether in fact you are a member 
of another Christian communion. 
If you are not, I would suggest you 
seriously consider making public 
profession of your faith and thus 
become part of the visible Church. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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CONGREGATIONAL IDEA oF THE MontTH 


Mid-week 
Summer Services 


An attack on the Blahs 


mid-September, most congregations ex- 

perience a period of doldrums. Until a couple 
of years ago the situation at Fallingbrook Church, 
Scarborough, Ontario, was not unlike that of most 
other churches with members fleeing the city at 
every opportunity on most week-ends during the 
summer. Sunday worship could not compete with a 
multitude of other attractions. 

Summer services at Fallingbrook had followed a 
/ traditional format of sharing services for a month 
at a time with a neighbouring church. The low at- 
tendance at these services was an indicator that 
this traditional format was not meeting the needs 
~ of members — to say nothing of the limited appeal 
to the larger community. 

Accepting that the present format had little ap- 
peal was a first step in moving towards change. 

Holding mid-week summer services is not a new 
idea. Various churches in the Toronto area have 
held mid-week services along with regular Sunday 
morning worship. At Fallingbrook, two services per 
week did not seem practical owing to the relatively 
small size of the congregation. 

At the recommendation of the Session, it was 
decided to try a one month experiment in August, 
1980 in which worship would be conducted only on 
Wednesday evenings. 

The actual planning and organization of these 
services came under the auspices of the Music and 
Worship Committee. This Committee undertook its 
mandate with enthusiasm and a willingness to ex- 
periment with alternative forms of worship. 

These services were viewed as opportunities for 
outreach to the community, opportunities that 
traditional approaches could not provide. 

The planning committee found that four 
elements had to be studied and combined: social 
activity, location of worship, music, and service 
format. Each was integral to the success of the 
evening. 

Socializing before and after the service was very 
important. Each service began with a time of 
fellowship — a barbecue, pot-luck supper and 
dessert and coffee on various evenings. Commit- 
tees and groups within the church were asked to 


B eginning in mid-June and lasting through to 


help with the food. This social time allowed visitors 
to meet and be welcomed by church members. It 
also allowed members to get to know one another 
in a way that a Sunday morning handshake could 
not afford. 

In planning the services, the Committee wanted 
to stress informality. During the first summer, ser- 
vices were held in the backyard of the church, in 
the basement and in the church sanctuary. Outdoor 
services have been abandoned due to traffic noises 
and the difficulty of providing adequate music. The 
church sanctuary was not always suitable because 
of excessive heat (ceiling fans have been installed 
this past winter and it is hoped that services this 
summer will be more comfortable). The church 
basement was the most suitable in terms of 
climate. Adding to this comfort was the fact that 
dress was very informal — shorts and sandals and 
every other variety of summer attire. 

Music plays an important part in worship at Fall- 
ingbrook during the winter months, and so it was 
only natural that it would figure prominently in 
plans for the summer. Guest performers from the 
community as well as members of the congregation 
were contacted and asked to take part or lead in 
these services. Week by week worship was enhanc- 
ed by the accompaniments and direction of flute, 
violin, guitar, piano and organ. The content and 
structure of the services varied greatly. Sometimes 
they were led by the minister or student minister, at 
other times by members of the congregation. 
Dialogues and discussions and traditional sermons 
all played a part. Variety was the watchword. 

How successful was this venture? Increased at- 
tendance has been one measurable result over the 
two summers. Several people who attended Fall- 
ingbrook for the first time at a mid-week service 
have since become active members, making a 
significant contribution to the life of our congrega- 
tion. 

A further spin-off from these summer services 
was the smooth transition to our regular winter pro- 
grammes beginning in September. A protracted 
gearing up was unnecessary as there had not been 
an overly marked gearing down during the summer. 

After each summer, the congregation was 
surveyed for their response to mid-week services. 
Almost without exception these services were wide- 
ly applauded. Suggestions for change have been in- 
corporated each year. It is an ongoing process 
needing constant review. 


Submitted by Mr. Roy Rigg on behalf of the Music 
and Worship Committee. O 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 


MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


* # # # #@ # &# & 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 


24-hour attendant 

Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

Landscaped grounds 

Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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LIVE LONGER! 

Information on _ research and new 
treatments. Cancer, heart trouble, 
nutrition, etc. Authoritative sources. 
For your subscription, write ‘‘Health’”’ on 
a piece of paper and send, with cheque for 
$13.50 to MWA Communications, Box 
790, Stn. A., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 7P4. 


ALMOST EVERYONE 
ADVERTIZES. 


WHY DON'T YOU? 


Dining 
|e Easy Transportation 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Retired or Near 
Retirement? 
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then consider beautiful Fellowship Towers 
as your home. 


i 
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This new Church and non-profit retirement 
residence is now nearing completion in 
downtown Toronto, overlooking the beautiful 
Rosedale Valley. A unique building consisting of 
Apartments and Residential Rooms as well as a 
main dining room, offers residents of 55 years or 
more, a warm Christian atmosphere and 
interesting activity programs. Fellowship Towers 
is conveniently located downtown, with 


surprisingly low rates. 


For your invitation to visit our model suites, and to receive our latest 


brochure, write or phone today. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 
877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 
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-VICTOR/VICTORIA 


_Written and directed by 
| Blake Edwards 


_Victor/Victoria is a movie about, 
in the words of its star, Julie An- 
drews, ‘‘a woman pretending to be 
aman pretending to be a woman.”’ 
(Got that?) More specifically, it is 
about a woman pretending to be a 
man in order to become a suc- 
cessful female impersonator. 

Written and directed by Ms. An- 
drews’ husband, Blake Edwards, 
(and drawing upon a 1933 German 
film, ‘‘Viktor und Viktoria,’’ for 
its inspiration) Victor/Victoria has 
become one of this spring’s biggest 
box office hits. Although critically 
acclaimed for its subtlety and 
sophistication, it exhibits, in truth, 
a curious scarcity of both. 
Operating on a level marginally 
above slapstick, it relies heavily on 
stereotypes, mostly sexist ones at 
that, and moldy jokes for its big- 
gest laughs. 

The story is set in Paris in 1934. 
Andrews portrays a down-on-her- 
luck English singer, weeks behind 
in her rent and without a franc to 
her name. Almost unbearably 
hungry, she goes to a restaurant 
where she hopes to force the 

management into providing her 
dinner ‘‘gratis’? by planting a 
cockroach in it. While dining, she 
is befriended by an almost equally 
destitute, aging, homosexual enter- 
tainer named Toddy (Robert 
Preston). It is Toddy who, through 
-a predictable enough set of cir- 
cumstances, comes up with the 
female impersonator ‘‘scam’’ and 
tutors and manages Victoria in her 
new career. 

As Toddy, Preston gives the 
movie its best moments. Through 
sheer vitality and stage (screen?) 
presence, he manages to rise above 
the ‘‘half-witticisms’’ he is given in 
the script (e.g. ‘‘Shame is an 
unhappy emotion invented by 

/pietists in order to exploit the 
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human race.’’) and restore some of 
the original meaning to the word 
oayin 
Another Hollywood | stalwart, 
James Garner, plays a_bigshot 
Chicago night club owner who is 
immediately infatuated with Vic- 
toria. His macho instincts will not 
allow him to believe she is a man 
and he obtains the proof he needs 
by hiding in her bathroom closet. 
Later, he offers Victor/ Victoria a 
cigar which she, trying to be man- 
ly, inhales and of course chokes 
on. Some stupid jokes (and put- 
downs) never die! If, as one critic 
suggested, Garner’s comical reac- 
tions are worth 1,000 words, then 
it is definitely to the film’s benefit. 
Lesley Ann Warren as_ the 
girlfriend Garner discards in his 
pursuit of Victoria, is saddled with 
the role of a ‘‘typical dumb 
blond.’’ At first likeable and a bit 
pathetic, she is later shown (back 
in Chicago) leading a bunch of 
chorus girls in a dance number that 
is surely the most offensive scene 
in  theg@films intended. :for 
bellylaughs, it sets women’s libera- 
tion back at least thirty years. 
Alex Karras, the ex-football star 
turned actor, is Garner’s compa- 
nion and bodyguard. Towards the 
end of the movie he ‘‘comes out’’ 
and declares his own homosexuali- 
ty. Surprise, surprise! What could 
be funnier than a 200lb. plus 
bodyguard admitting he’s gay. 
This is the fifth movie that Ed- 
wards and Andrews have worked 
together in and, as in the two most 
recent:oneses, 10> andy 4S.O.B.3’ 
Andrews seems to be hard at work 
attempting to shed the image she 
established for herself in her 
**Sound of Music-Mary Poppins’’ 
days. Casting her as Victor/ Vic- 
toria however, is like having Ryan 
O’Neal portray a_ vicious 
psychopath. It’s too hard to 
swallow. It would take more than a 
spoonful of sugar to make this 
‘‘medicine’’ go down. 


Advertisement 


Hearing Loss 
Is Not A Sign 
Of Old Age. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A _ non- 
operating model of one of the 
smallest Beltone aids of its kind will 
be given to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been mailed, 
so be sure to write today to Dept. 4643, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 
124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1. 


Victor/Victoria contains some 
scenes and language that might be 
offensive to some viewers. It is 
rated AA which means that admis- 
sion is restricted to those persons 
14 years of age and over, unless ac- 
companied by an adult. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine why any 14-year 
old would want to see this movie. 
Personally, I’d take ‘‘Star Wars,’’ 
‘‘Raiders of the Lost Ark,’’ or 
“‘The Time Bandits’’ any day. 

Tom Dickey 


Oo 


Your comments on 
articles in The Record 


are always 
welcome. 
Feel free to write us. 
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A GARDEN OF CHILDREN 

by Barbara Corbett. 

Published by The _ Froebel 
Kindergarten Foundation, 1979. 
Price: Paperback $8.00 

Available from W.M.S. Book 
Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Incredible as it may seem, 
Froebel’s philosophy of education 
has influenced the trend in the 
education of children for nearly 
150 years. 

Dr. Corbett wrote A Garden of 
Children, to share with other 
educators what she and _ her 
teachers have learned from 
Friedrich Froebel who opened his 


first kindergarten in 1837 in 
Blankenberg, Germany. 
Froebel derived the word 


kindergarten from a long German 
word, freely translated as ‘‘a place 
where children were occupied.’’ 
Sensing that this long word did not 
express exactly his intent for 
children, suddenly the word 
kindergarten came to him and he 
shouted, ‘‘Eureka! I have it: 
kindergarten shall be the name of 
the new institution.’’ The one we 
would refer to as teacher, he called 
““Kindergartner’’ to give a fuller 
meaning to the person who, over 
many hours, nurtures young 
children. The ‘‘Kindergartner’’ is 
to be a ‘‘guide’’ who knows where 
to leave the ‘‘growing’’ to the child 
and how to help the child build the 
“‘bridge’’ between the home and 
school. The kindergarten is for 
children ages 3 to 7, to the end of 
Grade 2. 

As Froebel was a Christian, he 
‘*attempted to relate his Christian 
understanding to the education 
and development of the. young 
child.’ 

It was on this premise that the 
author began her kindergarten in 
Mississauga, Ontario, the only one 
in Canada. As the preface, written 
by a parent, states, Dr. Corbett has 
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‘“‘woven the thoughts of Froebel 
together with her own interpreta- 
tion and amplification of the 
philosophy, to produce an infor- 
mative and inspirational text.’’ 

The author’s Christian character 
permeates the entire book. ‘‘Each 
child is unique. Each child is a 
thought of God, a gift given to use 
for a time...time to integrate things 
within himself...to explore, to 
discover, to reason and reflect.”’ 

The title of the book, A Garden 
of Children, is most appropriate as 
it is symbolic of Froebel’s ap- 
proach to education. ‘‘Each child 
is lovingly tended, guarded and 
cultivated to achieve his full poten- 
tial’? within the harmony of the 
whole garden of children and 
kindergartners. 

Dr. Corbett gives an effective 
presentation of her school which is 
understandable by the professional 
and lay person alike. A chapter is 


devoted to a day in the 
kindergarten, spelling out the 
physical arrangements of the 


room, timing, group activities such 
as the opening circle, games, ac- 
tivity times, lunch time and after- 
noon plans. Briefly put, the 
responsibilities of kindergartners 
as a team includes interaction with 
the children. 

One of the keys to the enjoy- 
ment of this book, for it is a joy to 
read it, is the clever flow of pic- 
turesque language. One can move 
along with ease, picturing the set- 
ting in a school where children are 
experiencing that ‘‘education is 
life, not merely preparation for 
life,’’ and that ‘‘the best way to 
learn about living is to live it.”’ 

There are many suggestions for 
both day and church school as well 
as for parents that will almost 
jump from the page and say, 
‘*that’s for me!’’ To mention only 
a few, the author has skilfully il- 
lustrated how the child may be in- 
volved in planning goals rather 
than the teacher ‘‘superimposing”’ 


_Published by University of Toron- 


goals on the child. ‘‘Let us con- | 
sider a child’s goals in relation to 
an adult’s goals or expectations.”’ 
‘Working with him is a better way 
than nagging the child...we can en- 
joy the experience together.’’ “‘A 
child can be helped to develop 
skills and understanding...but it is 
absurd to think we teach her to be 
creative.”’ 

The next best thing to visiting 
Dr. Corbett and her staff in the 
school is to read A Garden of } 
Children and absorb the feeling 
that exists in this Froebel 
Kindergarten. A parent of a child 
has expressed it in this way: the 
school ‘‘Offers an exceptionally 
rich environment for the growth 
and development of their 
children’’ and ‘‘provides the same 
consistent caring nurture for 
young children.”’ 

After reading the book, one can 
understand why the parents of the 
Froebel Kindergarten in 
Mississauga, Ontario, asked Dr. 
Corbett and her staff to extend the 
school grades by adding Grades 
Three to Eight. 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Bar- 
bara Corbett is an elder in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. | 

Mabel M. Booth, 

Toronto, Ont. 

MISS BOOTH is a retired Presbyterian 

deaconess who herself spent a lifetime in 

the. Christian teaching and nurturing of 

young children. For many years she was the 

Secretary for Children’s Work in the 
W.M.S. (W.D.). 
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The New History of Scotland is 
the general title of a series of 
histories of that country which is in 
the process of publication and 
which will, when complete, 
number some eight volumes. While 
the authors of the various volumes 
are Scottish scholars of note, the 
series is obviously intended for 
popular use as they will run to 
around two hundred pages each, 
that is if they conform to the pat- 
tern of the volumes which have ap- 
peared so far. The general editor 
of the series is Jenny Warmold, 
Lecturer in Scottish History at the 
University of Glasgow, while the 
advisory editors are the author of 
the present volume who is Sir 
William Fraser, Professor of Scot- 
tish History, Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, and Professor Christopher 
Smout, Professor of Scottish 
History, St. Andrews University. 

By the year 1000, Scotland was 
beginning to take shape as a nation 
in the modern sense, but it was 
very far from experiencing much 
unity of race or of outlook nor did 
it have much sense of identity. 
‘**Scotia’’ was usually thought of as 
the land lying north of the Forth 
and Clyde line. It was a rather 
amorphous type of entity which 
was constant prey to the pushing 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, and after 
the Norman Conquest of England 
in 1066, it was always faced with 
the Anglo-Norman threat of incor- 
poration into the southern 
kingdom. Professor Barrow’s 
book is, therefore, of considerable 
importance as it seeks to give an 
understanding of how Scotland 


became unified enough to withs- 
-tand the approaches of Edward I 


and his successors in the four- 
teenth century. 

Beginning with a general survey 
of the people and the land, the 
author deals with the various 
economic and social aspects of the 
period under discussion. There 
were three factors in the general 
pattern of Scottish society which 
helped to mould the country into a 


- nation. One was the church, which 


had a growing sense of national 
identity, although it still had 
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lingering elements of Irish in- 
fluence, and had felt the impact of 
European developments such as 
the growing power of the papacy 
and the rise of monastic orders, a 
number of which established 
houses in the country. Alongside 
the church was the rise of the 
burghs, particularly on the east 
coast, as centres of trade with the 
continent. The merchants, 
although a relatively small body in 
the total population, were, by vir- 
tue of their trading activity, 


becoming increasingly self- 
conscious of their Scottish identi- 
Ly: 


However, in Barrow’s view of 
the forces which strengthened the 
process of making Scotland a na- 
tion, the major factor was the 
monarchy. The Scottish kings had 
a most difficult task before them, 
for even the borders of their 
kingdom were very vaguely drawn. 
The English claimed the land up to 
the Forth and Clyde: the Norse 
held not only the Orkeny and 
Shetland Islands but also the 
Hebrides and had their eyes on the 
western part of the country. Added 
to all this, the nobility in what was 
left unclaimed were anything but 
peaceful and easy to get along 
with. The story of MacBeth is a 
representative tale. 

But from the days of Malcolm 
III (Canmore) 1058-1093, the 
monarchs showed themselves 
prepared to battle their enemies 
both within and without the coun- 
try. They dealt with the 
recalcitrant nobility by gradually 
establishing a feudal system which 
gave them a large amount of con- 
trol over the government of their 
kingdom. At the same time, they 
were pushing southward, hoping 
to extend their realm to the mouth 
of the Humber River. As the 
Anglo-Normans would not agree 
to this, they had to be satisfied 
with a border which ran from the 
Tweed to the Solway Firth. 
Simultaneously, they had con- 
stantly to battle the Anglo- 
Normans’ attempts to make them 
become English vassals for their 
Scottish lands. While carrying on a 
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constant struggle on this front, 
they also faced an enemy on the 
west and north — the Norse rulers 
— whom they eventually forced to 
hand over the Hebrides and to 
relinquish all claims to the west 
and north of the mainland. As a 
result, by the time of the death of 
Alexander III in 1286, and despite 
Edward I’s assertion of his 
superiority over the Scots, they 
had become a nation — united and 
self-conscious enough to put up a 
struggle which eventually 


guaranteed their right to a separate 


national existence. 

Professor Barrow has dealt with 
a very difficult period; difficult 
partially because of the relative 
scarcity of sources, and also 


because of the complications of the 
socio-political situation. That he 
has been able to do so in some 172 
pages is quite an achievement, for 


he has not just made a summary, 
but has dealt with the problem in 
depth. For this reason the book is 
well worth very careful reading. 

W. Stanford Reid 
DR. REID is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, an author, and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History at the University 
of Guelph, Ontario. 


COURT, KIRK AND COM- 
MUNITY: Scotland 1470-1625 

by Jenny Wormald. 

Published by University of Toron- 
to Press, 1981. 216 pp. 

Price: $8.95 paper; $25.00 cloth. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


This is the second book which 
has appeared in the series, The 
New History of Scotland, which is, 
apparently, directed to the average 
reader who might like some 
background on the history of that 
country. The author of this volume 
is the general editor of the series 
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and is a lecturer in Scottish History 
at the University of Glasgow. 
From the number of items she has 
edited or written, she has been very 
active in this field for some time. 
In this work she attempts to deal 
with one of the crucial periods of 
Scottish History — a period which 
is of interest to Presbyterians the 
world over, for it is part of their 
roots. 

The general pattern of the work 
is tri-partite. The first section deals 
with Scotland’s story from 1470 
down to the death of James V in 
1542. The account of the Reforma- 
tion is then taken up, carrying the 
history down to the reign of James 
VI, whose rule over Scotland to 
1625 forms the third part. 

Probably the first section is the 
most original, since less research 
has been devoted to the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries 
than to the later period — 
although recently the work of 
Ranald Nicholson and some others 
have helped to open up our 
understanding of the historical 
background of the Reformation. 
In this section of her work the 
author seeks to give a full picture 
as she deals with the political, 
economic, social and intellectual 
strands in the story. Although at 
times one feels that her generaliza- 
tions are somewhat facile, ignoring 
some of the exceptions, one is 
given a succinct account of what 
took place during the reigns of 
James III, IV and V. 

In the middle section, on the 
Reformation, the author first gives 
a somewhat lengthy discussion of 
the pre-Reformation church; in 
fact one almost feels that it is a 
kind of defence. The following 
chapter is devoted to the coming of 
the Reformation, and is in turn 
followed by one on the establish- 
ment of the Reformed church. 
Here again there is the problem of 
the facile generalizations which 
sometimes do not seem exactly to 
fit the facts. One cannot but feel 
that the Reformation is not one of 
the author’s favourite topics. 

The third and final part of the 
book is devoted to the reign of 


James VI, 


although one is | 


sometimes hard put to keep precise | 


track of the dates, since there is 
considerable jumping around from 


the early 1560s to the last decade of 


the century. The pattern of the 
earlier section is followed, with an 


attempt to discuss all the various. 


aspects and sides of the Scottish 
scene during the period roughly 
from 1560 to 1603. Although the 
terminal date is given as 1625, the 
story really comes to an end in 
1603 when James left to succeed 
Elizabeth on the English throne. 
The remaining twenty-two years of 
his reign are treated rather sketchi- 
ly in a final chapter. . 

As the book is limited to just 
over two hundred pages, one can- 
not but help feeling that the stage 
is over-crowded and that the action 
is somewhat too frantic for. the 
development of nuances. The cen- 
tury and a half which the work 
covers was one of the most impor- 
tant and active periods of history 
which Scotland has experienced: to 
try to cover it adequately in two 
hundred pages is a difficult task. 
As a result, at times there are 
references to events and people 
which may not be quite clear to 
readers who do not have an ade- 
quate background of Scottish 
history to begin with. While there 


is a list of works for further | 


reading at the end of the book, the 


absence of foot-notes sometimes | 


makes it difficult to determine 
where more information may be 
found, or what sources were used. 

One might also question some of 
the statements which are: made, 
particularly with regard to the Pro- 


testant Reformers. A number of | 


times it is stated that Knox wanted 
to establish a ‘‘theocracy’’ on the 
lines of Calvin’s Geneva. But no 
evidence of this intent is presented, 
and the reviewer feels that this 
assertion is not historically ac- 
curate. In endeavouring to prove 
that the Reformed ministers receiv- 
ed much higher incomes than the 
un-reformed priests, reference is 
made to the stipends of 17th cen- 
tury ministers, in a time of great 
inflation, rather than to those who 
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were carrying the burden of the 
-church’s work in the 1560s and 
70s, many of whom were in very 
great financial difficulty. Then 
there are such slips as a reference 
to the French poet Clement Marot 
'as a musician in Geneva. 

It could also be wished that the 
University of Toronto Press were 
not quite so stingy with its paper. 
The margins at the centre of the 
book are so narrow that it is often 
difficult to read the endings of 
_ lines on the left-hand pages and the 
beginnings of sentences on the 
right-hand pages. 

Yet, when all is said, if one 
wants a quick overview of the 
history of Scotland during these 
crucial years, this book might well 
_be a good starting point. But for a 
more thorough and deeper 
knowledge of the period, the 
reader should turn to. other 
available works. 
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rather inexplicable gap. Personal- 
ly, I attribute it to two things: the 
profound lack of a consciousness 
of being rooted in a faith and its 
history, and the absence of ade- 
quate structures for expressing 
ourselves. 
Francophone Minority in the heart 
of an Anglophone church 
I am well aware that our 
denomination has other ethnic 
communities actively participating 
in the life of our national church; 
from Koreans to Hungarians, 
there is a wide variety of com- 
munities, reflecting the richness of 
Canada. But we are increasingly 
conscious of what we specifically 
can bring to the Presbyterian 
Church. Remembering the place of 
the two founding peoples of 
Canada, and our place in the fran- 
cophone culture, we can illustrate 
the differences in perspective 
presently alive in Canada (cf. the 
question of the repatriation of the 
Canadian Constitution). The 
status of a small minority is shown 
in two ways; on the one hand we 
have a clear awareness of our fran- 
cophone identity and its mission, 
and on the other hand a desire to 
be true participants. Francophones 
are only now beginning to be able 
to express themselves in French in 
the different courts of the church 
in Quebec! 

The early stages of our project 
are threatening for us and. not 


MONEY TALKS 


without fear — for example the 
fear of being assimilated. In this 
connection it is necessary and only 
fair to mention that, for some 
time, McGill University has of- 
fered a programme in theology, in 
French, for francophone students. 
The Presbyterian College, in offer- 
ing anew French-language pro- 
grammes, under the auspices of In- 
stitut de Théologie de Montréal, is 
thereby reviving and continuing 
what is already a long-standing 
tradition. There is all the more 
reason to rejoice in this, in that it 
could open a fruitful collaboration 
with other francophone univer- 
sities in Montreal and in Quebec, 
such as our church enjoys 
elsewhere throughout Canada. 

Perspectives on the Future of our 
Mission In the course of 
recent years we have seen en- 
couraging developments in 
Quebec. Thus, 15 years ago, there 
were three workers in francophone 
ministry, all of immigrant or 
anglophone origin. Today, there 
are about ten part-time and full- 
time workers, some of whom are 
francophones from Quebec. There 
is one publication, La Vie Chré- 
tienne, which has been developing 
steadily for 30 years. (Ed. note: La 
Vie Chrétienne can be ordered by 
writing to C.P. 302, Succ. Vic- 
toria, Montreal, Que., H3Z 2V8. 
The cost of a subscription is $10.00 
a year.) The Presbytery of Mon- 
treal has in hand the project of 
creating a Reformed Francophone 
Centre which could open its doors 
in September. Theological educa- 
tion is given at the Institut Farel in 
Quebec, and The Presbyterian 
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College in Montreal, in collabora- 
tion with the two affiliated col- 
leges, 
gramme in French at McGill. 


offers a theological pro- 


It seems to me that there are | 
some priorities which stand out for 
us. We must develop our mission 


work, which is still in its early 


stages, by opening new mission 
posts. In the last three years we 
have started five new projects. We 
must give a suitable theological 
grounding to lay persons, to 
workers and pastors in Quebec. In 
giving priority to the development 
of communities and persons in 
Quebec, we will surge ahead. 

We must continue to affirm our 


francophone Refomed identity in 


Quebec and in Canada. We are at 
the beginning of a growth in con- 
sciousness. I am increasingly con- 
vinced that we are moving towards 
a development of our mission. We 
need to enlarge our field of vision 
by co-operation with other 
denominations and movements. 
Finally, we need to find a church 
structure ever better adapted to 
our mission. May the Lord lend us 
his aid. 


MR. PORRET is 
a_ francophone 
minister of The — 
Presbyterian 
Church in Can- 
ada, a Chaplain 
at the University 
of Montreal and 
Editor of La Vie Chedliennee 
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ment of aboriginal rights calmly 
and dispassionately with native 
people. If we can take this ap- 
proach we are not dealing with a 
major question at all but a 
technical problem, the best way to 
fit this unique political ideal into 
_ our mosaic. If, on the other hand, 
like the governments we elect, we 
reject the discussion of aboriginal 
rights at the outset, then the argu- 
ment will soon generate more heat 
than light. 
_ If that happens, an apparently 
political question has become a 
- question of faith. As soon as pas- 
sions are aroused, it is clear that 
more than the mind is involved. 
The discussion has touched a 
tender nerve. It has reached a point 
where we are vulnerable. Why are 
we vulnerable? Because sin, like 
the word, is made flesh. 

Sin does not appear to us in the 
abstract but in very concrete situa- 
tions, as jealousy, intemperance or 
an excessive dependence on the 
wisdom of the world. The violent 
arguments in the church at Corinth 
were of this last variety. People 
were sO committed to their own 
judgment, their own reasoning, 
that they were prepared to divide 
the church. Passionate commit- 
ment to one side of an argument 
reveals that the very structure of 
| our being, the rock on which our 
| lives are built, is threatened and we 

fight back with the tenacity of cor- 
_nered animals. 

Political arguments are not 
usually about the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. If Christ is the 
rock on which our lives are built 
then we can take political 
arguments in our stride. They will 

‘not divide us seriously because 
they are not of ultimate 
significance. When divisions 
become serious then we must look 
seriously to that which we believe, 
we must look to the foundation of 
| our lives, whether it really is Christ 
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or not. 

The risk of division must 
therefore be accepted, because 
refusal to accept it means refusal 
to deal with our own unbelief. It 
follows therefore that for the 
church to become involved in 
divisive political questions is to 
force evil into the open, to identify 
that manifestation of original sin 
from which we need to be saved. It 
is a profoundly spiritual activity. 

It is true, of course, that 
political argument is not usually 
conducted in theological language. 
To outsiders, it will no doubt ap- 
pear that the church is engaged ina 
secular debate. I do not think we 
need apologize. Salvation, God’s 
activity, is a pretty earthy affair in 
the Bible. People were saved from 
slavery, from the Philistines, from 
exile, from childlessness, from a 
whole range of secular misfor- 
tunes. Jesus had no qualms about 
healing the sick, and one of his last 
parables had to do with feeding the 
hungry and visiting prisoners. 
Such activities are signs of the 
kingdom, even though popular 
religious understanding will insist 
on seeing them as secular. 

If the Church then is to be a 
witness to God’s word, it must 
concern itself with justice in this 
life. Concern for justice comes 
with more political clout if it is ex- 
pressed by the Christian Church as 
a whole rather than by scattered in- 
dividuals. The risk of division is 
real, but must be accepted, because 
in these divisions is revealed the 
depth of unbelief, the real enemy 
against which we must contend. 


DR. JOHN- 
STON is a minis- 
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Presbyterian Church in Canada and is 
working on a temporary contract with the 
Presbyterian World Service. 
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gram and its volunteers are com- 
pletely free of charge and include 
all the necessary information, ad- 
vice, and guidance to get blind and 
visually impaired, and even severe- 
ly physically handicapped people 
started in an activity that allows 
one to travel to the farthest corner 
of the world without leaving home. 
No need for expensive air fares 
with short-wave radio. The latest 
generation of short-wave radio 
receivers, which are equipped with 
push-button tuning and digital fre- 
quency display, make it a simple 
matter for even a quadriplegic to 
operate with a pencil held in the 
mouth and to tune in hundreds of 
foreign broadcasts. 


If the Canadian Handicapped 


Aid Program can be of assistance 
to you or to someone you know 
who might benefit from an in- 
teresting pastime, further informa- 
tion (also available on cassette tape 
for those with visual handicaps) 
can be obtained from: The Cana- 
dian Handicapped Aid Program, 
P.O. Box 3096, Station ‘‘F’’, Scar- 
borough, Ontario, M1W 3P%3. 
Many thanks for allowing us the 
opportunity to introduce  our- 
selves. 
Jim Hay, 
Public Relations Director, 
Canadian Handicapped 
Aid Program. 
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Erratum: The listing of 
“Presbyterian Camps” on page 44 
of the May Record omitted the ad- 
dress for an early registration 
(before June 30) for summer cam- 
ping events at Gracefield 
Presbyterian Centre. The address, 
before June 30, is P.O. Box 4382, 
Station E, Ottawa, Ontario, K1S 
5B4, telephone 613-733-2388. The 
advertisement for Gracefield on 
Page 37 did carry this information. 
The Record regrets any in- 
convenience this ommission may 
have caused. The Camping Com- 
mittee had not received the early 
registration address and so were 
not able to pass it on to us in the 
comprehensive listing. 
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August 19-20 


HEALING THE WHOLE PERSON: 
With Dennis and Rita Bennett 


A CHURCH GROWTH SEMINAR: 
With Lyle Schaller 


July 25-30 


November 19-21 


For further information about these events, please contact us at: 


AURORA CONFERENCE CENTRE 
R.R. 2, AURORA, ONT. L4G 3G8 


(416) 773-6034 


The Presbyterian Recor 


TRAVEL 
ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU 


ALASKA, YUKON 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
INSIDE PASSAGE 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


MARITIMES AND GASPE - ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn Colour Tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in one 
delightful tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm 
of the Maritime Provinces. Visit Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Peggy's Cove, Saint John and Niagara 
Falls. Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motorcoach, Sunday, September 12th, 
Thursday, September 16th, Sunday, 
September 19th and Thursday, September 
23rd. Escorted. Tour price $769. per person, 
twin sharing. Additional travel ar- 
rangements can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence the tour in 
Toronto.’ 

ALASKA - YUKON - BRITISH COLUM- 


BIA 
FLY - CRUISE - BUS - ESCORTED 

Enjoy:a 13-day autumn fly-cruise-bus tour to 
Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage, featuring a 7-day cruise on the ma- 
jestic cruise ship the Prince George; Van- 
couver, B.C. to Skagway, Alaska and 
return. The scenery is up close and spec- 
tacular, all 1000 miles of it. The ports of call 
are colourful; Ketchikan, Juneau, Tracy 
Arm and Wrangell. The food is delicious, 
the all Canadian crew friendly and the enter- 
tainment interesting. Travel the Klondike 
“Trail of ’98’° by deluxe motorcoach 
Skagway - Carcross - Whitehorse, Capital 
of Yukon. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tour in each city. Tour 
originates Toronto, Thursday, September 
23rd. Tour price $1,699 per person, twin 
sharing. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office - 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 


M.A., B.D., PHIL.M. 
* MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 
COUNSELLING 
* MARRIAGE PREPARATION 
* PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 
COUPLES, GROUPS 
TEL. (416) 222-3247 21 MANGO DRIVE 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. M2K 2€9 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
California Tours — 23 Day — 
Includes Salt Lake City. Departs: 
August 30 and September 27. 
Twin: $1,249. 

Eastern Canada — 19 Day — 
Includes Newfoundland. Departs 
August 2 and September 18. 
Twin: $999. 

13 Day. Departs: August 14 and 
September 25 — Twin: $719. 
Western Canada — 23 Day. 
Departs August 23 — _ Twin: 
$1,299. 

26 Day — As Above — and U.S. 
Coastal area to California — 
Colorado. Departs: July 19. Twin: 
$1,569. 

New Tour - Calgary Stampede & 
Northern areas - July. 


Enquire for numerous short tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 613-966-7000 


** fully escorted tour ** 


ISRAEL! DO IT NOW — 
ENJOY IT FOREVER! 


Tour of a lifetime for Canadian 
Presbyterians and friends to Israel, Egypt, 
Athens and Rome. Departs Vancouver / 
Toronto March 83 for 14 or 22 days. 


host: REV. JAMES STATHAM 


Highlights: Athens, Corinth, Jerusalem, 
Qumran, Masada, Dead Sea, Galilee cruise, 
Megiddo, Capernaum, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, kibbutz overnight, luxury coach 
across Sinai, Cairo and pyramids, first class 
train down Nile to Valley of the Kings, 
Rome, tours to Pompeii, Capri, Firenze. 


write: Rev. J. Statham, R.R. No. 5, 
Duncan, BC V9L 4T6 

phone: 604-748-9556 

arranged and operated through 
NORDIC TOURS 

BC reg. 196-0 


.. for all 
your 
travel 


needs @& ' 


MARGARET MUNDY 
ESCORTED GROUP TOURS — 
OR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 


TO ANYWHERE. 
SCANDINAVIA: July 15-31 Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark and north Germany 
offer scenic and cultural delights for the 
Canadian traveller 
CHINA: August 29 including Peking, 
Wuhan, Yangste River Chungking, Sian, 
Hong Kong, plus Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Bangkok with Dr, Floyd Honey. 

SOUTH PACIFIC: with Dr. Margery King, 
departs Oct. 31 — Fiji, Melbourne, The 
Gold Coast, Alice Springs & Ayers Rock, 
Adelaide, Sydney & Tasmania, The South 
and North Islands of New Zealand. 
LAND OF THE BIBLE — ISRAEL: Oct. 27 - 
Nov. 8. 

EGYPT & ISRAEL: Nov. 3-17. 


OBERAMMERGAU — 1984 
Ask us about the various 
itineraries and departure dates 
we have for your 1984 visit to 
Oberammergau, celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of their 
vow. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


THE HOLY LAND — ISRAEL 
October 18-27, 1982, $1,759 
Biblical Tour led by 
Rev. D. Lennox, B.A. 
Galilee, Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
For Brochures & Bookings 

Contact: Hanover Travel Service 
P.O. Box 126 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 3G3 
(519) 364-3270 or 1-800-265-5515 
or (519) 364-1622 


Evangelism Explosion III Canada 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO SHARE YOUR FAITH? 
LEADERSHIP CLINICS PRESENTED FOR MINISTERS AND LAY PEOPLE 


SEPTEMBER 17-22, 1982 
OCTOBER 1-6, 1982 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Enquires to: EE III Canada, P.O. Box 266, Station D, 


Scarborough, Ontario, M1R 5B7 


416-441-1208 


Record wins awards 


The Presbyterian Record was 
the recipient of two awards at the 
annual Canadian Church Press 
banquet, held April 29 in Toronto. 

The February, 1981 issue of the 
magazine won for best cover 
(photo credit: Mary Visser, pro- 
duction editor), and Lloyd Robert- 
son was judged best regular colum- 
nist for his column, Perspective. 

a] 


CSC and IFC sign 
historic accord 


An historic accord was signed in 
Ottawa recently between the Cor- 
rectional Services of Canada 
(CSC) and the Inter Faith Commit- 
tee on Chaplaincy in the Federal 
Correctional Services (IFC). This 
agreement is the culmination of 
over three years of negotiations 
between the government of 
Canada and the Churches, 
represented by the IFC. The IFC 
has representatives from thirteen 
denominations — Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish — 
together with the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Church 
Council of Justice and Correction. 

The story goes back to August, 
1978, when cutbacks in govern- 
ment spending required Correc- 
tional Services to reduce its overall 
budget by five per cent. At the time 
there were forty-six full-time 
chaplains in the CSC. Instead of 
reducing this number by five per 
cent, or three chaplains, the 
department determined to reduce it 
by twenty-one chaplains. A 
number of chaplains were dismiss- 
edjand valla:vacanciesi were 
“*frozen.”’ 

Alarmed, the IFC asked for a 
meeting with the commissioner of 
the CSC and any other officials in- 
volved. They were told there was 
really no alternative to the drastic 
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the budget 


given 


reductions, 
restraints. 

The IFC, wanting to impress 
upon the CSC the seriousness with 
which the Church viewed this turn 
of events, asked the denominations 
it represented, chaplains and 
anyone concerned, to write to the 
Solicitor General’s office. The 
response (over 700 letters) forced 
the CSC to deal seriously with the 
IFC and lengthy negotiations were 
begun. 

The CSC agreed to restore the 
full complement of chaplains and 
to ‘‘unfreeze’’ the vacancies. A 
three man task force was set up to 
determine the place of chaplaincy 
in the new CSC structure. The IFC 
was represented on this task force 
by its secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Maurice Wilkinson. 

The task force, working closely 
with the IFC, submitted twenty- 
four recommendations that 
became the basis of the accord. 

Under this agreement, which 
provides for fifty-nine full-time 
chaplains, a chaplain will be ‘‘bor- 
rowed’’ from his or her denomina- 
tion for an initial appointment of 
five years, plus up to one year for 
specialized training. Prior to this 
agreement, standards for eligibility 
to chaplaincy were not very str- 
ingent, and there was no man- 
datory training prior to the 
assumption of duty. A chaplain 
may have his or her term renewed a 
second time, provided the 
chaplain, the CSC, the IFC, the 
warden and the chaplain’s 
denomination are agreed. 


One of the big advantages fore- | 
seen in the new agreement is the 
denomination’s support of the | 
chaplain. Formerly, a chaplain was | 
frequently forgotten by his or her } 
denomination, with an often | 
demoralizing effect. With the new 
accord, there is to be an ongoing | 
contact between denomination and 
chaplain, an annual evaluation in 
which a _ representative of the 
denomination is to take part, and 
other opportunities for the 
denomination to lend support. 

The IFC has won for the Church 
the recognition of the valuable 
contribution it can make through 
chaplaincy, and other means, to 
the rehabilitation of the offender. 
The commissioner for the CSC, 
Mr. Donald Yeomans, in address- 
ing the American Correctional 
Association annual meeting in 
Miami last year, told those 
assembled that he would never 
have believed that the Church 
could create such a strong reaction 
to government policy, forcing the 
revision of decisions. 

Pictured, Dr. Goodwill Mac- 
Dougall (seated, left), chairman of 
the Inter Faith Committee, and 
Solicitor General, Robert Kaplan, 
make it official with their 
signatures. Dr. MacDougall, who 
is presently Secretary for Mission 
Personnel and University 
Ministries (of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada) was deeply in- 
volved with the negotiations from 
the outset, first as vice-chairman 
and then, for the last two years, 
chairman. 


The Presbyterian Record 


'Savignac, 
: General; Rev. Leon Gilbertson, 
IFC vice-chairman; 
Nash, Ontario Regional Chaplain; 
_Father Raymond Marie Tardiff, 
- Roman Catholic Chaplain, Collins 
Bay Institution; and Dan Weir, 
policy and procedures person at 
the CSC Offender Programmes 
- Branch. 


Ms ™ 


Looking on, from left to right, 
are: Roma Bertrand, CSC senior 
deputy commissioner; Father Ray- 
mond Murray Tardiff, IFC com- 
mittee member; Father Gabriel 
acting Chaplain 


Rev. Ron 
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: Viewing Bible as 


inerrant denies 


living God 


The highest appointed official of 


the United Presbyterian Church 


(U.S.A.) says that biblical inter- 
pretations by Christian fundamen- 
talists, a source of renewed sup- 
port for ‘‘creationist’’ teaching, 


| are ‘‘denial of the living God.”’ 


The Rev. G. Daniel Little, ex- 


| ecutive director of the denomina- 


tion’s General Assembly Mission 
Council, called the ‘‘inerrancy”’ in- 
sisted upon by conservative Chris- 
tians a ‘‘calcifying’’ of narrow, 
outdated views. 

Lobbying by the creationists for 
public school curriculums that in- 
clude the divine origin of the world 
spelled out in Genesis ‘‘must be 
combatted,’’ he said. 

Little added however, that crea- 
tionists and their viewpoint have to 
be included by liberal Christians 
such as the United Presbyterians 
‘“‘within the church of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

The schism that saw about 60 
theologically conservative con- 
gregations, totaling as many as 
30,000 Presbyterians, recently 
break away from the 2.5 million- 
member denomination has virtual- 
ly ended, he said. This is due large- 
ly to a tightening of controls, by 
the central organization, over the 


| property of individual churches. 


Religious News Service O 


June, 1982 


Roman Catholic — 
Anglican Report 
emerges 


Although the official release has 
been delayed, copies of the final 
report of the official international 
Anglican - Roman Catholic 
dialogue team (ARCIC) have been 
circulated and written about in 
church and secular publications in 
several parts of the world. 

Release was once projected for 
mid-January, but reported reserva- 
tions by the Vatican’s doctrinal 
unit about the theologians’ com- 
ments on papal infallibility led to 
delay. 

The (US) National Catholic 
Reporter says the document was 
the subject of a special meeting 
between representatives of the 
Vatican’s doctrinal and Christian 
unity sections, with the former 
urging no publication of the report 
without Vatican commentary. The 
newspaper also says that three UK 
bishops went to Rome to argue 
that such a commentary would be 
insulting to Anglicans. 

The ARCIC report says the 
theologians’ joint reflections led to 
near consensus in four areas once 
considered serious obstacles to 
their ‘‘growing together towards 
full communion’’: the New Testa- 
ment view of Peter (counted by 
Roman Catholics as the first 
pope), what it means to speak of 
‘‘divine right’’ with regard to the 
pope’s position, papal infallibility, 
and papal jurisdiction with regard 
to other bishops. 

Among other things, the report 
notes that ‘‘infallible’’ is a term 
‘‘applicable unconditionally to 
God alone and ...to use it of a 
human being, even in_ highly 
restricted circumstances, can pro- 
duce many misunderstandings.”’ 
The theologians say they have 
already been able to agree that 
conciliarity and primacy are com- 
plementary. ‘‘We can now 
together affirm,’’ they say, “‘that 
the Church needs both a multiple, 
dispersed authority, with which all 
God’s people are actively involved, 


and also a universal primate as ser- 
vant and focus of visible unity in 
truth and love. This does not mean 
that all differences have been elim- 
inated...We suggest that some dif- 
ficulties will not be wholly resolved 
until a practical initiative has been 
taken and our two churches have 
lived together more visibly in the 
one koinonia (Christian communi- 
ty)??? 

Earlier ARCIC_ reports on 
eucharist and priesthood suggest 
that no church-dividing theological 
issues in those areas remain. 
Ecumenical Press Service 


Members of Vancouver 
Island Presbytery 
tour Israel 


Twenty-four members of the 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island 
returned in March from a tour of 
Israel, funded in large measure by 
the Israeli government. ‘‘Wanting 
to tell their own story,’’ the 
government officials stressed that 
the Zionistic emphasis was to build 
a ‘‘bridge of love’’ to their visitors 
and to all who seek peace for the 
Middle East. 

The presbytery members were to 
meet with Israeli Prime Minister 
Begin but he was unable to be pre- 
sent due to the pressure of political 
events, and Mr. Avneir, a special 
adviser to Mr. Begin, received 
them instead. 

The visitors also met with Major 
Sa’ad Haddad, a non-Israeli oppo- 
nent of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and, by his own 
testimony, a Christian. ‘‘We 
shouldn’t be afraid to declare that 
we are Christian,’’ Major Haddad 
told the group. ‘‘We feel that by 
your presence we are strong. We 
are not being neglected. You are 
thinking about your brothers who 
are suffering.’’ 

Rey. James Statham, 
Duncan, B.C. 
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Youth Certificates and pins were 
presented to Misses Patricia and Lori 
Lewicki of Rosetown Church, 
Rosetown, Sask., on Sunday, March 28. 
Patricia helped with the primary class of 
the Sunday school for some years, sang 
in the junior choir and is presently in the 
church choir where her flute playing 
often adds to the services. Lori also sang 
in the junior choir until, while in grade 
six, she became organist. Mrs. Olive 
Quinney, president of the Rosetown 
Church W.A., presented the awards. 


The Presbytery of Westminster held a 
Service of Dedication for the new church 
building for Langley Church, Langley, 
B.C. on March 28. Some 500 people at- 
tended the service which was conducted 
by the moderator of presbytery, Rev. 
Ian Morrison. Rev. Tony Plomp, clerk 
of presbytery, delivered the sermon. On 
the previous Sunday, a special service 
was held at which, the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in Langley was 
traced from 1875 to the present. The 
minister of Langley is Rev. John C. 
Rhoad. 


Be: 


FOUR ELDER’S CHAIRS were dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Ernest Foote at Barney’s River Church, Barney’s River, N.S. recently. 
Dr. Foote, a native son of the area, had a long and distinguished 
career in the service of The Presbyterian Church and The Canadian 
Armed Forces and was Chaplain-General of the Armed Forces from 
1962-1965. The chairs were donated by the congregations of Barney's 
River and Marshy Hope Churches. Pictured, from left to right, are: A. 
Donald Bannerman, clerk of session, Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, and 
Mrs. Huntley MacDonald of James River and Mrs. Alex MacGregor of 
Big Island, nieces of the late Dr. Foote. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


Mr. and Mrs. W.C. Wylie’s gift of 18 
blue choir gowns and reversible gold and 
white collars was received and dedicated 
at the morning service of St. Andrew’s : 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., held on Palm id 
Sunday. Mrs. Wylie, a long-time and 
faithful member of St. Andrew’s, 
donated the gowns, and her husband, an 
elder of the church for more than 52 
years, gave the collars. Blue music 
folders, purchased by the choir for this 
occasion, were also presented. Rev. 
Charles Carter, minister of St. 
Andrew’s, conducted the dedication ser- 
VIce. 
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A CHURCH SIGN given in memory of Mrs. Elda Cavanagh by her 
husband, Rennie, and son, Billy, was dedicated at Barney's River 
Church, Barney’s River, N.S. on Feb. 28. Mr. Cavanagh, who is an 
elder at Barney’s River, is pictured with Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, the 
church's minister. } 


‘ 


MR. AND MRS. ELMORE JOHNSTON’S combined service of 33 
years on the board of managers of New Westminster Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., was recognized with a special presentation recently. 
An inscribed New English Bible, for lectern use during worship, was 
presented by the board on behalf of the congregation. Pictured, from 
left to right, are: John Hayward, clerk of session, Rev. John Hibbs, 
minister, Elmore and Dora Johnston, and Bill Gadsby, chairman of the 


a 


board of managers. 


A 
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A SERVICE OF DEDICATION for the new 
jared facilities of Waterloo North 
“esbyterian Church and All Saints Anglican 
aurch, Waterloo, Ont., was held on March 
_ The dedication was conducted by Rev. 
ames Peter Jones, Moderator of the 
vesbytery of Waterloo-Wellington, and 
shop T.D.P. Ragg of the Diocese of Huron. 
+. Arthur Currie, Moderator of the 107th 
2neral Assembly, also took part. The chur- 
yes’ ministers, Rev. Iris Ford of Waterloo 
orth and Rev. David Morris of All Saints, 
bent many hours preparing the liturgy for 
le service, seeking a balance of the different 
aditions. Some 300 people were in atten- 
ance, including city officials and govern- 
»ent representatives. Pictured ‘’knocking on 
jie door’’ at the dedication are Bishop Ragg 
ad Mr. Jones. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Sth - Knox Church, Campbellton, N.B., 
_ March 21, (Rev. Murray Graham). 


THE ADDA MACLEAN AUXILIARY of the 
N.M.S. of St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, 
Ynt., held their 25th anniversary tea on 
Viarch 30. Guest speaker for the occasion 
vas Rev. Shirley Jeffery, who was the first 
ttudent minister sponsored by St. Giles and 
vho is presently minister of Knox Church, 
ort Carling, Ont., and Zion Church, Tor- 
ance, Ont. Recently, she represented The 
»resbyterian Church in Canada at the ordina- 
ion of Rev. Mbeke Okara, Nigeria’s first 
voman minister. Pictured, from left to right, 
ire Mrs. Ethel Henderson, honourary presi- 
Jent of the auxiliary since 1959, Rev. Jeffery 
ind Mrs. Mary Keir, current president of the 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT? 
(STORIES and RECITATIONS) 
by Maudie (Liscoumb) Ewart 
A booklet, handsome and _ helpful 
and for sale. You and your children 
will love it. 
Contact: 
Mrs. Maudie Ewart 
Box 2, Asphodel Heights, 
Hastings, Ontario KOL 1Y0. 


Renewing Subscription? 
See page 49 for our 
convenient coupon. 


Coming Alive 
Together 


by Iris M. Ford 


A “how-to” book for 
small groups in church 


and community. 
($3.75) 


Available from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Drive . 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. Most important, it contains a roster of 
names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 
We can help bring your congregation closer together. 


TGG Phetographic Industries Ltd. 


Head Office: 
740 Supertest Road, 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2M5 
Telephone: (416) 665-0300 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent 
S. E. Calgary Alberta T2G 4A9 
Telephone: (403) 287-1302 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day > 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev. William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn. L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill.Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117. Stn.J. Ottawa.Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


os Yar i eS ee 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 


Church or Org. 
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BRISTOW, MRS. NELLIE ELIZABETH, 
106, member of Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont., for over 60 years, March 
14. 

BROWN, GORDON K., 85, senior elder 
and long-time member of the board of 
managers of Knox Church, Belmont, 
Ont., Jan. 10. 

COULTER, MRS. AMY L., 104, long-time 
member of Rosetown Presbyterian 
Church, Rosetown, Sask., Jan. 13. 

CRAIGIE, MRS. C.(HELEN), faithful 
member for 15 years of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., March 25. 

DAWSON, MRS. BARBARA, faithful 
member for 16 years of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., March 8. 

HILL, KENNETH, 89, elder for 32 years at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., 
former church treasurer, April 18. 

HYSLOP, ALEXANDER L., 68, elder for 
32 years at St. Andrew’s Hespeler 
Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
March 26. 

KANE, DAVID, 79, elder for 32 years at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., 
Feb. 21: 

MacDONALD, WILLIAM BLAIR, senior 
elder and member of the board of Zion 
Church?) Charlottetown. "Pi Bis, 
superintendent of the Sunday School 
for several years, active in Presbyterian 
Men (Atlantic Synod), Feb. 15. 

MACKINTOSH, JOHN (JACK), elder for 

37 years and long-time member of Knox 

Church, Jumbo Valley, Granum, Alta., 

member of the board of managers, 

former clerk of session, treasurer and 

secretary, March 30. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


CU organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


MANSON, GEORGE, 92, elder for 30 | 
years at St. Andrew’s Church, Edmon- — 
ton, Alta., April 7. 

McMANE, W. LORNE, 88, long-time — 
elder at St. John’s Church, Grimsby, 
Ont., Feb. 23. | 

MITCHELL, JEAN, 96, long-time _ 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Ed- — 
monton, Alta., W.M.S. member for 60 
years, Feb. 28. 

NELSON, DALTON E., 51, elder at 
Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., and 
formerly of Knox Church, © 
Magnetawan, Ont., March 10. ; 

SHEARER, WILLIAM RAMAGE, 69, — 
elder for 20 years at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., March 30. 

SMAIL, MRS. SARAH (SADIE), 87, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Spencerville, Ont., member of the 
W.M.S., March 31. 

STEWART, MRS. J.A. (MARGARET), 
charter member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., active community 
worker, died in Lethbridge, Alta., April 
me 

STOCKS, GEORGE I., 83, elder for 33 
years at Erskine Church, Dundalk, 
Ont., long-time member of the board of 
managers, Dec. 20, 1981. 

SWATRIDGE, ERNEST, 65, long-time 
elder of St. George’s Church, London, 
Ont., Clerk of Session for 14 years, 
choir member for 32 years, Feb. 15. 

WING, MRS. ELVA MAY, 103, member 

of Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., for 

over 70 years, March 21. 


O 


LACHINE, QUEBEC 
Summerlea United Church requires an 
organist/choir director. Salary and starting 
date negotiable. Sunday morning practice 
only. Please reply giving experience and 
training to — 

Personnel Committee, 

c/o S. Hebert, - 
Summerlea United Church, 
225 - 50th Avenue, 
Lachine, Quebec. 
H8T 2T7. 


ORGANIST 
- Choir Director (experienced) to work 
with enthusiastic choir for a small but 
growing church in Mississauga South. 
Send resume to Mr. Tom Thompson, 
1566 Wavell Crescent, Mississauga, On- 
tario, L4X 1X1. 
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INDUCTION 

‘French, Rev. W.G., Toronto, Victoria- 
' Royce Church, Ont., June 2. 

Reed, Rev. F., Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale 
Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 


. RECOGNITIONS 
Ashfield, Rev. Brooke, Toronto, 
| Gateway Community Church, Ont., 
| May 30. 

Ashfield, Rev. Linda, Toronto, Gateway 
Community Church, Ont., May 30. 
‘MacDonald, Rev. L. George, Lower 
Sackville, First Sackville Church, 
N.S., June Ist. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 

y MODERATORS 

| Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River-Merigomish pastoral 

charge, N.S., Rev. D.M. Marple, Box 

132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Bass River pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 

Douglas E. Blaikie, 206 Wellington 

St., Chatham, N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 

Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 

Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

| Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 

McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 

mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

_ Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., 

Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte 

| St., Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 

Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 

R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 

SCS. 

_ Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3C0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Lloyd A. Mur- 
dock, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 
1RO. 

Scotsburn pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. E. 
Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Road, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1K9. 

_ Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 


: 


The Vancouver School 
of Theology 
New Principal Required 


Duties to commence 
Summer of 1983 


- Those interested in applying them- 
selves or in nominating someone 

should write for application form and 

- explanatory material to: 
Ms Betty Blair, 
Vancouver School of Theology, 

ha 6000 Iona Drive, 
Me Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


Closing date for applications 
15 October 1982. 


TRANSITION 


merside, P.E.I., Rev. Allan Paisley, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrews & St. James 
Church, Ont., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 
10 Church Street, P.O. Box 885, 
Brockville, Ont., K6V SW1. 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., 
Rev. Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose 
Creek, KOC 1 WO. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3Pay2: 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal 
West, P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, 
Ont., L3V 6T1. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., 
L4T 1T8. 

King City Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Garth Wilson, 1 Barwell Cres- 
cent, Rexdale, Ont., M9W 2W4. (Ef- 
fective September 1) 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 


PROFESSIONAL CHURCH WORKER 
with Christian Education being your 
principal field is required. Please address 
your enquiry to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, PO Box 532, 
KAMLOOPS, BC V2C SL2. 


Would you like 
to advertise? 


Check for details 
on page 5. 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check = ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Oo New : 
OO Renewal : 
0 Giftls) : 
O) Billme : 
O Payment enclosed 
OO Change of Address 

Name 

Address 

City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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WESTWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Winnipeg, is looking for an 
associate minister to choose from and 
participate in a wide range of ministries. 
Westwood, a progressive congregation, 
is anxious to assist its members discover 
and develop their God-given gifts, in 
order to meet more of the community’s 
challenges. 
Interested persons are invited to apply 
to: 

Westwood Church, 

197 Browning Blvd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3K OLI. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY seeks a qualified person for 
appointment in the area of Liturgics and 
Early/Medieval Church History at the 
Assistant or Associate Professor level 
depending upon qualification and ex- 
perience. A doctorate in the History of 
Liturgics is preferred. Appointment effec- 
tive July 1, 1983 for an initial three year 
term. Renewal of appointment will be 
dependent in part upon budgetary con- 
siderations. 

Vancouver School of Theology, 

6000 Iona Drive, 

VANCOUVER, B.C. V6R 1L4. 


CHAPLAIN — Brock University: An 
ecumenical appointment; clergy or lay- 
person; to begin August 1, 1982. A half- 
time position for first year; a team 
chaplaincy with a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain. Contact: Rev. G. Elliott, 64 
Sovereign Drive, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
ED Tel Z7., 


ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED for an or- 
dained assistant minister for team 
ministry at Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Guelph, Ontario, as well as the services of 
a director for Christian Education to join 
in that same ministry. Please write the 
minister: The Rev. James Peter Jones, 20 
Quebec Street, GUELPH, Ontario, NIH 
2T4. 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
for a minister in this research-oriented 
community. Deep River (population 
5,000) is on the Ottawa River about .2 
hours drive from either Ottawa or North 
Bay. The town has remarkably extensive 
cultural and recreational activities. The 
charge presents challenges and oppor- 
tunities for a fulfilling ministry. Strengths 
in preaching, youth work and counselling 
are characteristics that the new minister 
should have as well as several years of 
broad ministerial experience. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the mission, 
outreach and ministerial training pro- 
grams of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches. Manse if desired, salary 
negotiable. Please send complete resumes 
with references to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairman, Box 196, Deep River, Ontario, 
KOJ 1P0. 
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continued from previous page 


Kitchener, Doon Church, Ont., Rev. Gor- 
don Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cam- 
bridge, NIR 3L7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch 
St., Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
100. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fuller- 
ton Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., 
Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood 
Road, Toronto, M4S 1K5. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Int. Mod. designate: Rev. Nora 
A. Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Avenue, 
Toronto, M4W I1Y8. (Effective 
August 31, 1982) 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, 
Box 233, Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, 
Ont., Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, 
Forest, NON 1JO. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, 
Mitchell, NOK 1NO. 

Brantford, Alexandra Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow, 97 Wellington 
Street, Brantford, Ont., N3T 2M1. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 403 - 11 
Woodman Dr. S., Hamilton, L8K 
4B3. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore and Knox, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. J.C. Brush, 
Box 323, Dundalk, NOC 1Bo. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., Lon- 
don, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton 
Road, London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

Lucknow/South Kinloss charge, Ont., 
Rev. Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont., NOG 2RO0. 


‘Port Colborne, First Church, Ont., Dr. | 


Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, | 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot” 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. ; 


R. Hodgson, 25 Bald St., Welland, | 
Ont., L3C 5B7. 4 
Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. | 
Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP | 
2C0. q 
Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N — 
2H8. 
Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Int. 
Mod. Designate: Rev. W.A. Hender- — 
son, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., NOG 
2HO. (Effective August 31, 1982) 
Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 — 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, ~ 
NOG 2G0. 7 
Windsor, Forest Glade Church, Ont., — 
Rev. C.N. Congram, R.R. #1, Site 1, 
Box 13, Belle River, Ont., NOR 1A0. } 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario ; 

Brandon, First Church, Man., Rev. Reg. 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
2V3. 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey 
St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, 
ROM 2€0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- — 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. — 
Charles Scott, 2170 Albert St., 
Regina, S4P 2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and 
Whitewood, Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith 
Humphrey, 386 Mountain View Road, 
Yorkton, Sask., S3N 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., 
Rev. A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704: = »37th -Stsawves 
Calgary, T3E 3C3. 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, | 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 
37th Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. | 
John D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1ZO0. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland 
Ave., Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 
i) 
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MEDITATION | 


Bruce Miles 


ly two common elements — a job lack and loneliness. 
This would indicate that for a number of folk hap- 
piness is having a job and having people in your life 
who are close to you and on whom you can lean from 


Are you happy? 


‘‘Happy are those who know and who Hetonnne 
ares What is happiness for you? If it is not present in 
| Matthew 5:3ff your life, is it your fault, God’s fault, the way life is, 
or a combination? Can it be that we are not par- 
ticularly happy because we have never taken the trou- 
id you see the questionnaire in Today ble to decide what happiness, for us, really is? 
| Magazine that would help you know whether Happiness seems to be related to disposition. Some 
or not you were happy? You are supposed to people seem to be naturally disposed to pleasantness, 
send in the answers and when the total compilation others appear to be naturally gloomy and somewhat 
has taken place, you then will know just how happy miserable. We explain it away by saying, ‘‘it’s. their 

you are. nature to be that way.”’ 

Some of the questions are very probing and distur- Do you know many happy people? It would be in- 
bingly relevant. For instance, you are asked about teresting to note just what it is that makes them so. 
the number of friends you have and how many peo- When we look seriously at the Bible, happiness 
ple there are in your life in whom you can really con- becomes something quite different from what has 
- fide. been noted above. True, the Psalmist says that the 

How about these questions? Indicate how often man whose quiver is full is happy. In this instance 
during the past year you have had feelings of wor- (Psalm 127) the reference to arrows means children. 
_thlessness, inability to accomplish regular tasks. How ‘‘Makarios’’ is the Greek word for happy, for- 
many times have you felt you didn’t have enough tunate or well-off. It is translated ‘‘blessed’’ in some 

money? How many times have you felt lonely, editions of the Bible. True happiness then, is outlined 
depressed, angry, inadequate, bored, irritable, ner- for us in the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus tells us that 
vous, exhausted, pressured? How many times have the happy person is the one who knows he or she is 
you found it difficult to cope? spiritually poor and must therefore depend on God. 
According to the questionnaire, happiness is inter- Happiness is linked with being humble and with try- 
woven with the extent to which you feel satisfied with ing to please God, with helping others and having 
certain aspects of your life. Here is part of the list. good motives. Happiness is working for peace and 
How satisfied are you with your health, place of even being persecuted or harassed by people because 
residence, financial situation, married life or single, of the stand you take for Jesus’ sake. 
job, standard of living, marital status, He sat in my office. You could tell at a glance that 
neighbourhood, friendships and your life as a whole? he was unhappy and obviously distressed. ‘‘My 
Sufficient evidence has been indicated to permit wants are very simple,’’ he said, ‘‘since I stopped 
the conclusion that happiness depends on many fac- drinking I’ve just wanted two things — a good job 
tors and quite obviously differs from person to per- and a good woman.’’ 
son. ‘*How have you made out?”’ 

For the next week, as you either hear or read the ‘*Missed, on both counts.”’ 
news, note quietly the times and occasions where The next time I see him, I’ll have to tell him about 
anger or frustration are present. Happiness finds it true happiness, according to Jesus. 


such feelings arise, in many cases, from a difficult when he was doing your will, even when it meant 
job and money market! It would indicate then, that suffering. May we see that you are the source of 
happiness, for many people, is closely linked with happiness, that doing your will means joy and peace. 
whether or not they have a good job and whether or May we see that it is more a gift than it is something 
not they have any money. we work for. Help us to keep our lives focussed, on 
Studies on suicide have shown that there are usual- you. In Jesus’ name. Amen. oO 


difficult to co-exist with those kinds of feelings and | God, thank you for Jesus. He was happy 


June, 1982 Di 


Come celebrate an International 
Festival of the Reformed Church family! 


A thousand visitors are 
expected! And you can be in 
that number. Put Ottawa ’82 
on your itinerary when you 
vacation this summer! 

You'll eagerly look for- 
ward to August 17-27. That’s 
when the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (Presby- 
terian and Congregational) 
founded in 1875, will be 
meeting as the 21st General 
Council. Famous church 
leaders from 80 countries 
around the world will 
converge on Ottawa, and you 
can join them. 

The Visitors Program will 
open the door to serious 
plenary sessions, lively 
debates, stimulating lectures 
and Bible studies, grand 
worship services and public 
pageants. And a whole series 
of workshops, 
seminars, scenic 
trips and cultural 
events have been planned 
especially for you and your 
family. There is even a 
children’s program. 

Consider some of the 
many benefits you'll enjoy at 
Ottawa ’82: 


M@ Meet distinguished world 
leaders of the Reformed 
church family, personally 


@ Demonstrate your 
commitment to the seven- 
continent mission of the 
church 


Ol ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 89 


M@ Take in the sights, sounds, 
and tastes of international life 
and ecumenical fellowship 


M Vacation in the grandeur 
of Canada and Ottawa, called 
“the Venice of the Americas” 


@ Enjoy moderately priced 
family accommodations at 
the University of Ottawa, site 
of the meetings 


@ Enliven your local church 
ministry through experiences 
of the Christian faith struggle, 
worldwide. 


To receive full informa- 
tion on how you can register 
and participate in Ottawa ’82, 
just fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Places will be allotted 
on a first-come, first-served — 
basis. 

To heighten your antici- 
pation of this historic event, 
we'll send you a free copy of 
the preparatory Bible study 
booklet on the inspiring 
conference theme: “Thine is 
the Kingdom, the Power, and 
the Glory!” 

Your trip to Ottawa ’82 
will be a vacation with a 
purpose! And it may be the 
only opportunity in your 
lifetime to share in a world 
church assembly on the North 
American continent. Don’t 
miss it! 


Visit Ottawa’82-August 1727 


Act now, while a limited 
number of places are still 
open in the Ottawa ’82 
Visitors Program. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it today! 


ollawa 89 


Fill in this coupon now and mail it to: 
Rev. Dennis L. Tarr, Chairman, 
International Committee for Ottawa 82, 
14 Harvey Avenue, Yardley, PA 19067. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| C) Please send me a free copy of the 
preparatory Bible study booklet for 
| Ottawa ’82 

| © Please send me additional information 
| on participation in the Ottawa ’82 

| Visitors Program 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name: 


Address: 
City: State 
Affiliation: 


Zip 
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July / August 


Hugh D. McKellar 


membership in the Kingdom of Heaven, he 

allowed no one to forget that he was ‘‘also a 
citizen of no mean city.’’ He did not feel that he had 
cancelled out his inherited commitments as a Jew of 
Tarsus by becoming a follower of Christ, in whom all 
earthly distinctions of race, culture, sex and status 
were transcended. Since ethnic origin still plays a 
large role in most people’s sense of who they are, we 
may be thankful that it does harm only when we 
allow the call of the blood to drown out the claims of 
Christ. 

While music is said to be an_ international 
language, it is unfortunately all too easy for a hymn 
or tune to become so firmly identified with one racial 
or religious group that its associations block out the 
benefits which other listeners might derive from it. I 
have known a choir to resign en masse rather than 
sing a Negro spiritual on Christmas Eve, though nor- 
mally they were on excellent terms with the black 
members of their congregation. But I am in no posi- 
tion to point a finger at them. 

The Sunday after Pope John Paul I died, I was 
visiting a church where worship is conducted in 
Italian. The choir, as a tribute to the late pontiff, 
undertook to sing in Italian, ‘‘Abide with me.’’ Rage 
swept over me: how dared they sing to his rest with 
that thoroughly English hymn a man who, however 
virtuous, was not British? Pride in one’s heritage 


Pine and proud though St. Paul was of his 


“Pantycelyn” 
“Gymanfas” 


and other 
Welsh Wonders 


may lead all too quickly to proprietary feelings; the 
unclean shall not pass over it! 

We may therefore rejoice in the example set by one 
musical nation which, while developing a distinctive 
repertoire of hymns, has never hesitated to share 
with, or to borrow from, the rest of us: Wales. 
Almost 700 years ago, King Edward I conquered it so 
thoroughly that he then imagined he could do as 
much for Scotland. Once merged politically and 
economically with England, the Welsh were free to 
maintain a cultural identity which appeared to 
threaten no one, and in which music could continue 
to play a vital role. 

Welsh musicians rendered their history difficult to 
trace by using the same system of instruction as still 
prevails in India. A master of their most esteemed in- 
strument, the harp, would insist that his art could be 
conveyed only through long and close contact with a 
student — who would meanwhile act as his personal 
servant. It seems also that, after each upheaval in 
Ireland, eminent harpists fled from there to Wales, 
where their repertoire could not be deemed subver- 
sive. None of these musicians was about to write 
down directions from which he would not benefit, 
though others might. 

In 1188, however, the monastic historian Giraldus 
wrote that the Welsh, unlike other peoples who were 
content to sing in unison, usually sang in harmony 
with several different parts. With their small popula- 
tion, it is hard to see how they could have managed 
this unless women sang on equal terms with men — 
except in the monasteries and cathedrals Wits 
records were most likely to be kept. 

Edward I and his successors never tried to stamp 
out the Welsh language, since anyone who wished to 
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rise in the world was willing enough to learn English 
and Latin. Welsh clergymen usually studied at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge; if they returned to their own 
land, they were more apt to translate material into 
Welsh for the benefit of their people who could not 
read than to translate Welsh verse into other 
languages for outsiders who were not much in- 
terested. Thus, after the Reformation, the Welsh had 
to wait longer than the English or the Scots for a 
metrical psalter in their own tongue, which even the 
illiterate could memorize. Archdeacon John Prys 
completed such a psalter in 1621; one of the tunes he 
included with it appears in our Book of Praise for 
Hymns 177 and 184. 

Distinctive Welsh hymnody developed hand-in- 
hand with a most unlikely ally: the mining of coal. 
For centuries, wood was so plentiful and cheap in 
Britain that no one gave much thought to large-scale 
coal-mining until the eighteenth century. Some of the 
richest seams proved to be in a part of Wales where 
the population was sparse; the existing churches 
could not accommodate all the people who moved in 
to mine the coal. It was to this newly-resettled, un- 
churched population that John Wesley directed his 
missionary efforts, with the financial support of 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 


esley required his converts, as well as atten- 
\ X/ ding their parish church on Sundays, to meet 
regularly for prayer and Bible study. For 
‘*class-meetings’’ at which no trained person could 
be present, he prepared much devotional material, 
and drew on the hymns of his brother Charles: if 
even one person could read them aloud, the rest 
could memorize them, and thus learn the basic Chris- 
tian doctrines. This material, however, was useless to 
people who spoke only Welsh, and could not read at 
all. 

Into this gap stepped William Williams, a protégé 
of Lady Huntingdon, who undertook to set forth 
doctrine in Welsh verse as Charles Wesley was doing 
in English. His hymns quickly became so popular 
that class-meetings usually ended with singing several 
of them. These meetings were often held in the homes 
of people who could not afford a musical instrument, 
so that accompanied singing was out of the question; 
but four-part harmony was not, with people patient 
enough to learn their parts by rote. This the Welsh 
were willing to do with a tune which suited their taste 
— and their preferences were definite enough to 
alarm John Wesley. 

The sopranos demanded at least one top tone per 
stanza; the basses threatened mutiny if their part did 
not move, preferably in runs; the tenors usually out- 
schemed the altos for what musical crumbs were left. 
But they were saved from the danger of altogether 
subordinating the words to the music by the power of 

~ William Williams’ lyrics, such as ‘‘Guide me, O thou 
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great Jehovah’’ (Hymn 504). 

He fortunately saved enough money to buy a farm 
before Lady Huntingdon grew suspicious of his 
theological views and cut him off her payroll. (No 
respecter of persons, she later did as much for John 
Wesley.) The users of his 800 hymns took to calling 
him by the name of his farm, ‘‘Pantycelyn,’’ which 
was much more distinctive than his own. This prac- 
tice has continued: Welsh people still use nicknames 
or pen-names for the authors and composers of their 
most beloved hymns, and refer to a hymn by the 
name of its customary tune rather than by its opening 
words in either Welsh or English. 

Because of the breach between Lady Huntingdon 
and Wesley, Welsh Methodists were spared the 
pressure toward decorum and ‘“‘respectability’’ to 
which Wesley’s successors subjected their English 
brethren. In Wales, the verse of Pantycelyn and the 
florid tunes continued to set the standard of what a 
proper hymn should be; powerful emotion was ap- 
preciated there long after it had become suspect in 
England. 

Compromises were attempted: the uninhibited ex- 
uberance of ‘‘Llanfair’’? (Hymn 68), composed in 
1817 by a blind basket-maker on the island of 
Anglesey, gives way thirty years later to the restraint 
of ‘‘Gwalchmai’’ (Hymn 468). Yet tunes like this, or 
like the stately ‘‘St. Denio’’ (Hymn 70), made their 
way in the outside world more quickly than the kind 
of tunes the Welsh themselves preferred. 

Thanks again to coal, several fine 19th century 
Welsh tunes were actually composed in the United 
States. Experienced miners were brought from Wales 
to open up the coal-seams of Pennsylvania, where 
many of them hoped to earn money enough for a 
comfortable retirement back home. These men were 
so impressed by the musical gifts of a young emigrant 
iron-worker, Joseph Parry, that they raised funds for 
him to study music first in New York State and later 
in Britain. He repaid their trust by becoming pro- 
fessor of music in Wales’ first university, as well as 
the country’s best-known composer. Three of his 
tunes enrich our hymnbook at numbers 156, 399 and 
443. His success encouraged Welsh communities in 
America to back other talented younsters, whose 
compositions gained acceptance in the homeland 
even when they continued to live in their adopted 
country. 

Victoria’s reign also saw the organization of great 
Welsh choirs on a formal basis. In 1869 John 
Roberts, who harmonized ‘‘Llanfair’’ as we have it, 
managed to connect these choirs with a much older 
tradition by organizing the first ‘‘Gymanfa Ganu,”’ 
or festival of sacred music. Even in the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s day, chapels in adjacent valleys had 
held such festivals on a small scale: three congrega- 
tions would meet, each would sing several hymns 
which it had prepared, and then all present would 
join in massed singing. Roberts simply streamlined a 
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practice with which ordinary Welsh folk had long 
been familiar. 

For a Gymanfa was not like an Eisteddfod, which 
was a deliberate revival of the competitions in which 
bards and harpists had engaged before Edward I’s 
conquest. Neither was it like an English choral 
festival, where trained choirs performed before au- 
diences. People attended a Gymanfa primarily to 
join in singing themselves, although they might also 
listen to choirs or soloists. Since a Gymanfa depend- 
ed for funding primarily on the people who par- 
ticipated in it, organizers dared not lose touch with 
the rank and file: a person dissatisfied with the 
hymns he was asked to sing at one Gymanfa was 
unlikely to come or contribute to the next one. A 
hymn which failed to gain or retain the affections of 
the people who sang it simply could not be kept in the 
Gymanfa repertoire. And the tunes which have sur- 
vived bear an uncanny resemblance to those which 
pleased the Welsh singers of John Wesley’s day. 


encouragement of home industry. If a tune or 

lyric meets their expectations, they make it 
welcome regardless of its origin — just as they do for 
you or me if we venture to attend a Gymanfa on 
either side of the Atlantic. They seldom, however, in 
Canada at least, publicize a Gymanfa much beyond 
their own community or network, perhaps because 
they feel that the rest of us would not be interested. 
Or perhaps they know what I have just lately 


. ‘ et the Welsh have never restricted themselves to 
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found out: Gymanfas are addictive. No person 
whom I have introduced to Gymanfas since discover- 
ing them myself has been content to stop with atten- 
ding one, because the hymn-singing is so downright 
magnificent. You rarely hear an individual voice of 
outstanding beauty; rather, you join with several 
hundred other ordinary folk in pursuit of a shared 
goal. Altogether, to commend a Gymanfa, I must 
borrow the opening of the tender Welsh carol now 
available to us as Hymn 140: 


All poor men and humble, all lame men who 
stumble, : 
Now haste ye, nor feel ye afraid... 


This article is the first in a series by Mr. McKellar 
on hymns and hymn writers. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto 
secondary school librarian and a 
church music historian. 


Welsh folk will gather in Toronto on the 
Labour Day week-end to celebrate their 
heritage in the North American Gymanfa 
Ganu. Everyone, Welsh or not, is welcome at 
the Sunday afternoon and evening hymn- 
singing sessions in Convocation Hall, next door 
to Knox College. Register in advance with Mrs. 
Olwen Dunets, 48 William Cragg Drive, 
Downsview, Ontario, M3M 1VI1. 


Noel Watson 
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EDITORIAL 


Two Decisions 


wo roads diverged, not in the ‘‘yellow wood’’ of Robert Frost’s 
qh famous poem, but within the imposing sanctuary of Knox 

Presbyterian Church, Spadina Avenue, Toronto. For three years 
now, the church has been trying to work out a way of walking both roads 
— the road of full acceptance of the ordination of women ministers and 
elders, and the road chosen, because of conscience, by those who cannot 
participate in such ordinations. No longer. 


Since the 106th General 
Assembly in 1980 when it became 
clear that the full implications of 
the 1966 decision to ordain women 
had not been worked out, at least 
to everyone’s satisfaction, three 
Assemblies have been dominated 
by the question of what to do with 
those who take the least travelled 
road and refuse to participate 
when a woman is being ordained. 
Through the welter of debate two 
decisions have emerged. No 
candidates for the ministry will be 
recieved who cannot accept their 
role in such ordinations; and, by 
this year’s Declaratory Act, men 
already ordained will not be 
allowed to absent themselves from 
such ordinations on conscience 
grounds. 

The ‘‘conscience’’ position has 
always been ‘‘the road least 
travelled by’’ but never has that 
fact been so. dramatically 
demonstrated as by this Assembly. 
After the final vote, there were but 
seventeen who registered official 
dissent and a handful more who 


had voted with them. To use the 
words of the Moderator, ‘‘The 
church has spoken clearly on this 
matter.’’ That it was a decision not 
taken easily is borne out both by 
the time it took to arrive at it, and 
by the expressed concern of many 
that those holding the minority 
position not be treated lightly. To 
quote the Moderator again: ‘‘May 
it never be said that the church 
does not share (their) pain.”’ 

In what should be the final 
analysis, it became clear that, for 
most people, the roads were indeed 
divergent — two conflicting 
opinions that could not be con- 
tained within the bosom of one 
church. 

What happens now? 

The Board of Ministry has the 
difficult and unenviable task of 
providing presbyteries with 
guidelines to help them ‘‘fulfil 
their pastoral role in dealing with 
cases of conscience.’’ A few 
presbyteries will, no doubt, 
continue to turn a blind eye toward 
their remaining recalcitrant 


members. There will, for a time, be 
congregations where a woman has 
the proverbial ‘‘two chances’’ of 
being elected to the elder- 
ship...slim and none. But the will 
of the church, the intent of the 
church, the future direction of the 
church, are indeed undeniable. 
What will the minority do? I 
can’t presume to speak for them, 
but I know that there will be some 
painful heart-searching. Some 
have left the denomination prior to 
the last Assembly. Perhaps more 
will follow, and perhaps, for some, 
that will be the best and honorable 


solution. Presbyterians, when 
pressed, tend to take their theology 
straight; that is to say, very 


seriously indeed. I fervently hope, 
however, that most will find a way 
to remain. We will both be the 
poorer by parting. 

With the state of our church, 
and indeed, of the faith itself in 
Canada, we, all of us, have miles 
to go before we sleep. 


The second most newsworthy 
decision, and perhaps the most 
surprising, was the approval in 
principle of a statement that called 
for a nuclear-weapons-free defence 
policy for Canada. Though 
stopping short of unilateral 
disarmament or a pacifist position 
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(neither stance would have had 
much of a chance of passing), the 
| decision was timely, at least in- 
sofar as it reflects what is ob- 
viously a growing anxiety in the 
western world. Approximately half 
a million people recently gathered 
in New York City to protest the 
proliferation, development and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 

Arguments have been raised that 
a nuclear strike force provides the 
only real deterrent to nuclear war. 
There is a small measure of truth in 
this line of reasoning, as witnessed 
by the fact that no one has dared to 
use such weapons since World War 
Il. Even then, what if Japan had 
had both the bomb and _ the 
capacity to deliver it? But surely it 
is becoming obvious that as more 
and more nations arm themselves 
with these weapons of massive 
destruction, someone, somewhere, 
will, in madness or desperation, be 
driven to light the fuse. 

Then too, can a country such as 
Canada afford to enter the nuclear 
arms sweepstakes, even on a small 
scale, without cost to the economy 
and without entangling ourselves 
in the web of ever more dangerous 
alliances? And if war _ should 
become a reality and nuclear 
weapons are employed, of what 
use will such weapons be to 
Canada, caught, as it is by 
geography, between the two 
superpowers as death flies back 
and forth over the north pole? 

We will have more to say on the 
subject, for more needs to be said, 
but for now let it suffice to 
remember two things. 

(1) The same recommendation 
that called for a nuclear-weapons- 
free Canada also called for the 
maintenance of Canada’s defences 
(and its military role in NATO and 
the U.N.) — an_ obligation 
shamefully neglected of late. 

(2) Eleven — not 500,000 — 
people had the courage to 
demonstrate for a like purpose in 
Moscow. Ten of them, to date, 
have been arrested. 


JRD 
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A human life ts priceless 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


_ The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited 
statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way- by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor a L] boy L girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (COUNTRY) 

I will send $18 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month LJ 
or $216 for a full year L. Please send more information LJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


City/Town Prov. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAP 2E7.— 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 


108th 
General Assembly 


two-day drizzle provided a suitably serious 

backdrop for commissioners to the 
108th General Assembly. Toronto could not, in 
itself, be expected to provide the right at- 
mosphere. Once ‘‘Toronto the Good,”’ ‘‘City 
of Steeples,’? a bastion of Presbyterian 
propriety, it has segued through changes in life- 
style to its present ‘‘space’’ — Toronto the 
indifferent, city of towers and chic shoppes; the 
latter nestling in and around the roots of the 
former but drawing sustenance downward from 
the mercantile pillars sheltering them 

Reassuring then it was to gather first as an 
Assembly within the walls of St. Andrew’s, 
King Street, a church that not only has had an 
important part in the history of our 
denomination, but also one that gives evidence 
of learning to adapt, to cope with changing 
circumstances. 

Churches such as St. Andrew’s, and Knox, 
Spadina Avenue, where Assembly was to 
conduct most of its business, are monuments: 
monuments to two theological traditions rooted 
in the history of Presbyterianism; ‘‘high’’ and 
‘‘low’’ church, Church of Scotland and Free 
Church, ‘‘liberal’’ (for want of a better word) 
and ‘‘conservative evangelical’ (also for want 
of a better term). Both congregations are alive 
and well and have succeeded in preventing the 
all too familiar slide from monument to 
mausoleum. Much of Assembly’s efforts were 
The imposing facade of Knox, Spadina: directed toward keeping these two traditions 
host church for the 108th within the one fold and on speaking terms. 


Leos clouds, fog and the soggy end of a 
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THE OPENING SERVICE — St. Andrew’s, King 
Street Well over 1,000 people attended the 
Worship Service. The sanctuary might have been able 
to accommodate twenty more worshippers, but they 
would have had to have been very close friends. 

A stately, dignified and reverent service, it opened 
with Ralph Vaughan Williams’ arrangement of 
“‘“Give to our God Immortal Praise’’ (#61). The 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Dr. Douglas Stewart and 
the Assistant Minister, Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
assisted in leading the worship while Dr. Arthur 
Currie, as retiring Moderator, preached the sermon, 
drawn largely from Genesis 13:1-18, and entitled 
‘‘Seek Him In The Kingdom Of Anxiety’’ — a line 
from W.H. Auden’s great poem, ‘‘For The Time 
Being.”’ 

Dr. Currie drew attention to the fact that anxiety is 
the most striking feature of our age. Not the or- 
dinary, momentary anxiety that intrudes itself now 
and then in the normal course of daily existence, but 
an anxiety tied to living itself.....an existential 
anxiety. 

Social problems such 
as unemployment, the 
precarious state of world 
affairs with nations 
teetering on the brink of 
nuclear destruction and 
the great inequalities of 
wealth and_ well-being 
throughout the globe, all 


contribute to this un- 
derlying anxiety. 
Drawing on the ex- 


perience of his travels as 
Moderator, Dr. Currie 
gave examples of ‘‘the 
intolerable global gap,”’ 
pointing in one instance 
to Nepal, where the 
infant mortality rate is 
50% before the age of 
five years. He _ con- 
tradicted the opinion 
that prevails in some 
quarters concerning the 
obsolescence of 
missionary. work. 
‘‘Missions are the only 
bright and _ hopeful 
spots on the grim face of poverty and disease’’... 
‘‘They may be a ‘drop in the bucket’ but they are a 
precious drop. 

‘‘The rise of agnosticism and paganism here at 
home has done nothing to alleviate anxiety; on the 
contrary, it is increasing. As a country, and perhaps 
as a church, we wonder if we have the resources to 
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meet the challenge, but the problem is not the wind 
of adversity, the gale of anxiety, but whether or not 
we have ‘deep roots.’ 

‘It is not the time,’’ said Dr. Currie, ‘‘to mouth 
purple platitudes — those who live in the Kingdom of 
Anxiety won’t listen to them anyway.’’ Like Moses, 
we must draw near to God in the thick darkness. 
How many people have indeed ‘drawn near, have 
found God in the thick darkness?’ ‘‘We do a 
manifest disservice to our people if we tell them that 
he is revealed only in pleasant places and familiar 
circumstances.’’ 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion was con- 
ducted with a Grand Entry of the Elements and with 
a beautifully sung Kyrie Eleison, Sursum Corda and 
Agnus Dei. Unfortunately, the settings were such 
that the congregation neither had the occasion, nor 
much inclination, to join in on the responses, but 
perhaps that was just as well, since the ancient 
canticles are not as widely used in Presbyterian 
worship as they might be. Another mildly distracting 
example of the difficulty in conducting a service 
totally familiar to all 
Presbyterians was the 
confusion in the Lord’s 
Prayer — the custom 
being at St. Andrew’s to 
use ‘‘trespasses’’ which 


necessitated a quick 
shifting of verbal gears 
for those who use 
‘*debts.”’ 


The distribution of the 
elements was done with 
orderly dispatch and yet 
without the slightest hint 
of haste. The fifty elders 
who assisted and the 
person who drew up 
their plan of action are 
to be commended. 
Communion was served 
with wine and apparently 
this caused some 
discomfiture to a few 
since a successful motion 
was introduced later at 
Assembly asking future 
host churches to consider 
having both wine and 
grape juice available for those who could not or 
would not take wine. 

After the Worship Service, Assembly was con- 
stituted with prayer by Dr. Currie. After other 
nominations were called for from the floor, and none 
received, Dr. Wayne Smith was voted into office as 
the Moderator of the 108th General Assembly of The 
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CLERKS. 
ASSE MBLY 


CHURC: 
ARCHITECTURE 


COMMITTEE TO 
ADVISE WITH 
MODERATOR 


PENSION OARD 


Pure coincidence 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

While the Moderator-elect left the court to robe, 
Dr. Currie made the customary remarks to the court. 
He drew the court’s attention to the gavel he had with 
him, informing us that it was made by an elder, Mr. 
W.C. Barrie from Cambridge (Galt) — a man in his 
90’s. Mr. Barrie has been making gavels for some 
time and has made them for such luminaries as the 
Hon. John Diefenbaker and the present Prime 
Minister. 

Words of greeting were read from a telegram sent 
by the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. Dr. Angus 
MacQueen, a former Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada, Dr. Norman McLeod of the staff 
of Princeton Seminary in New Jersey and the Rev. 
John Murray from St. Andrew’s-on-the-Terrace, 
Wellington, New Zealand, were introduced to the 
court and invited to sit and correspond. 

The Moderator-elect returned and was duly in- 
stalled with the words in the Book of Forms. Dr. 
Smith was told that he would be ‘‘...the guardian and 
embodiment of supreme power in the church in that 
you are the only commissioner that stays in office, in 
a sense, after Assembly rises. I transmit to you, and 
install you in the office of Moderator.”’ 

As Moderator, Dr. Smith told the Assembly that 
he had a three-fold plan of action: 

1. to use the media to interpret the church to the 
world; 

2. to visit and meet members of our church, 
preferably in settings given to dialogue as much as 
those in which he is supposed to address them; 

3. to meet with representatives from sister 
denominations to exemplify that we are part of the 
whole family of God. 


THE BRIEFING SESSIONS for commissioners were 
divided between two locales: Knox Church and Knox 
College, about two long city blocks apart. 
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Rev. Tom Rodgers, doing his Allan 
MacEachen impersonation. 


The commissioners spent one very full day at each 
locale, wending their weary way from room to room, 
in each to absorb the concerns, rationale behind the 
recommendations and general state of things 
concerning the Boards or Committees making the 
presentations. They were also given time to ask 
questions. Your Editor was a commissioner from 
East Toronto Presbytery this year, but my duties as a 
‘‘resource person’’ meant staying close to Knox 
College and The Record Committee’s presentation. 
We were well-treated as a Committee; in part, no 
doubt, because commissioners came to us im- 
mediately after being briefed by the Task Force on 
the Liberty-Of-Conscience-And-The-Ordination-Of- 
Women, and were generally recovering from the 
debate arising from that sessionand therefore in a 
somewhat subdued and recuperative frame of mind. 

Having half of the briefing sessions in Knox 
College afforded the commissioners a chance to see 
at first-hand some of the reasons behind the Knox 
College campaign for capital funds. Several of the 
rooms were in the process of being repainted. One 
minister commissioner was moved to voice his 
support for the fund after spending a frigid night in 
one of the residence rooms. Knox College proved to 
be a gallant host under the onslaught — even going 
so far as to make the effort to provide enough coffee 
for half the Assembly with a coffee machine that 
normally served just the student body and staff. (The 
Assembly in its frugality does not pay for coffee 
though it still sets aside — thank heaven! — time for 
ten-minute breaks.) 

Monday night’s sederunt (sitting) of the Assembly 
took place under the nine chandeliers of the Concert 
Hall of the Royal York Hotel, following a fifteen- 
dollar-a-plate banquet. The Chairman of the Host 
Committee for the banquet, Dr. Harrold Morris, 
made it clear that the cost of the banquet was not 
borne out of church funds, but was made possible 
through the’ generosity of several Toronto 
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congregations. His explanation was made double 
necessary by the fact of a deficit forecast for 1982 of 
$480,000. 

It was not all business around the ‘‘Presbyterian 
blue’’ tablecloths, however. We were treated to a 
performance of the ‘‘Canadiana Singers,’’ a group 
composed of Peggy Gooljarsingh, soprano, Kathryn 
Lorree, contralto, Michael Bales, tenor, Bruce 
Dennis and Peter Barnes, baritones, most of them 
members of the Rosedale Church Choir. Mr. John 
Derksen, Organist at Rosedale Church, Toronto, and 
Organist, Choir-master and Lecturer in Church 
Music at Knox College accompanied on the piano, 
with Diane McConnell-Derksen serving as narrator. 
They sang a selection of popular Canadian songs 
written between 1850 and 1920, including, among 
others, ‘‘The Great Ottawa Fire’’ and ‘‘The World is 
Waiting for the Sunrise.”’ 

The Assembly had the pleasant opportunity to 
express its gratitude to three servants of the church. 
Mr. Ian MacEachern, recently retired President of 
Presbyterian Publications, had tribute paid to him by 
Dr. Hugh Davidson. Dr. Davidson gave a brief 
history of Presbyterian Publications and of the 
valuable work of the father and son team of Norman 
and Ian. The Rev. Norman MacEachern started the 
business in 1931 and his son Ian began work with the 
firm as its business manager in 1945. 

Two deaconesses were honoured by Miss Margaret 
Henderson of the Board of Ministry and the Council 
of the Order of Deaconesses for twenty-five years of 
service. She gave the court a brief summation of the 
long and valued service of Miss Evelyn Murdoch, 
currently the Area Educational Consultant for the 
Presbyteries of Hamilton and Niagara, and of Miss 
May Nutt, the Executive Secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society (W.D.). 

The Rev. Joseph Reid, inner-city worker at 
Tyndale-St. George, Presbytery of Montreal, 
reported to Assembly on a trip he had taken to the 
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refugee camps of Honduras, a trip taken as a 
representative of the social action committee of his 
presbytery. He spoke movingly of the flight of 
refugees into Honduras, ‘‘flight’’ taken slowly and 
painfully, on foot, and under the cover of darkness. 
He mentioned specifically one little six-year-old boy 
who stumbled into the camp at day-break and fell 
asleep in Mr. Reid’s arms. The boy’s name was 
Jésus. Mr. Reid made the telling point that ‘‘...unless 
we take the Jésuses of this world seriously, we can’t 
take the Jesus we profess seriously.”’ 

Tuesday morning and afternoon saw another 
round of briefing sessions. One resource person 
made what seemed, to this observer, to be a very 
sensible suggestion. He thought that it would be 
better to make Tuesday the ‘‘free night’’ instead of 
Wednesday. After being briefed by approximately 
twenty different groups, in ten sessions each day for 
two days, the commissioners, he felt, would better 
appreciate a break on the Tuesday evening than on 
the Wednesday. Tuesday night off would not only 
provide a breather, but a chance to ruminate and 
reflect on all that had been heard (endured?). 

Before going on to the reports of the various 
Boards and Committees, one incident from the third 
sederunt on Tuesday night deserves some special 
attention. 

Among the many visiting dignitaries bringing 
‘fraternal’? greetings from ‘“‘sister’? denominations 
(don’t try to figure that one out, just remember the 
times....) were the Rev. Paul Ko and Dr. Eui Ho Lee, 
Moderator and General Secretary, respectively, of 
the Presbyterian Church of Korea. Both men 
reported, Mr. Ko in English, Dr. Lee in Korean with 
the Rev. Glen Davis translating, on the continued 
progress of their church’s effort to double in the 
decade that began in 1974. By 1984, the centennial of 
the first missionary efforts by Presbyterians in Korea 
(American Presbyterians came in 1884, Canadians in 
1897) the Korean Presbyterians hope to have grown 
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Dr. Lee, Mrs. Lee, Rev. Ko, Dr. Smith 


from approximately 2,500 congregations to 5,000. 
They are well on their way toward that target, 
reporting 4,200 congregations this year. They have 
been adding 200 congregations and 150,000 members 
annually, nearly as much of an increase in mem- 
bership as the total communicant membership of our 
Canadian church! The inclusive figure for all those, 
adults and children, attending Presbyterian churches 
in Korea is 1,300,000. They have 2,600 pastors, 
approximately the same number of evangelists and 
8,600 elders. 

For their 70th General Assembly and_ their cen- 
tenary celebrations to be held in September of this 
year the Koreans have commissioned a book on the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in Korea, plan to 
build a memorial hall at the cost of $5,000,000 and to 
intensify missionary effort throughout Asia. 

At the conclusion of their presentation, the Korean 
representatives presented Dr. Smith with a portrait of 
Christ worked out from the hand-lettered text of the 
entire gospel of Matthew. The portrait was done by 
an elder of the largest Presbyterian congregation in 
the world, in Seoul, a Mr. Lee. The Moderator in 
turn presented the Korean visitors with a pen and 
holder bearing the burning bush crest. 

After hearing of the Korean success at church 
growth, Dr. Smith, on impulse, asked Dr. Lee: 
‘*What would you say to any church that said to you, 
‘We cannot grow, we cannot double our mem- 
bership?’ ”’ 

Dr. Lee replied: ‘‘Your Moderator has asked me a 
very difficult question. In 1974 we took the decision 
to double to 5,000 churches. We saw it as a difficult 
goal, but possible. We are on our way to attaining 
that goal, but we are not proud, but humble before 
God who has blessed our little nation more than we 
deserve.’’ 
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and Committees, our readers are reminded that 

the Assembly issue of The Record attempts only 
to touch on some of the highlights of the 
proceedings. Space, of course, permits no more than 
that. For a full and official account of the 108th 
General Assembly a copy of the Acts and 
Proceedings is mandatory. Copies can be purchased 
at a cost of $5.00 each, by writing to the Clerk’s 
Office, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7, or you may borrow a copy from your minister or 
representative elder. 


Parna'com to the reports of the various Boards 


THE TASK FORCE on Liberty Of Conscience As It 
Pertains To The Ordination Of Women The 
report of this task force took up three hours of floor 
time at Assembly, and a considerable portion of the 
emotional and mental energy of all concerned. 
However, the debate was less ragged, more con- 
trolled and though as intense, less impassioned than 
that of the 107th General Assembly in Ottawa in 
1981. Moreover, when the votes were cast, an 
overwhelming majority signalled a clear consensus 
for the church. 

The 107th General Assembly passed a Declaratory 
Act, (an interpretation of church law and policy) 
which said, in short, that all candidates for the 
ministry after 1980 be required to participate in the 
ordination of women to the eldership and ministry of 
Word and Sacrament. A Task Force was set up to 
report to the 108th General Assembly. 

The terms of the Task Force appointed to report 

this year were: 
‘‘To study liberty of conscience in this (liberty of con- 
Science as it pertains to the ordination of women) par- 
ticular context and bring to the 108th General Assembly 
material basic to a Declaratory Act or legislation for 
submission to the Presbyteries under the Barrier Act.”’ 

The Task Force consisted of twenty-one persons, 
two members by correspondence, and was convened 
by Mrs. Margaret Taylor. They met four times at a 
budgeted cost to the church of $14,500. 

Unanimity on the task force proved to be im- 
possible. In the words of Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘It became 
clear that the only thing that would satisfy some of 
the brethren would be a repeal of previous 
legislation...The church provides for latitude on 
many things — on some things it has made a decision 
for all.’’ Six members of the Task Force signed a 
minority report which was printed for distribution to 
the commissioners along with the majority report. 

An immediate point of contention arose as to 
whether or not the minority report should be con- 
sidered at the same time as the majority report. A 
motion by the Rev. D. Maxwell, Miramichi 
Presbytery, to this effect was made. Evidently a 
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You know, making bricks out 
of straw would have been 
easier! Mrs. Margaret Taylor 
— Task Force Chairman. 


misunderstanding had arisen between the Task Force 
Convener, speaking for the majority, and the Clerk. 
Mrs. Taylor said that they had been instructed by the 
Clerk to separate the two reports, whereas the Clerk, 
Dr. Donald MacDonald, intimated that he thought 
that the minority report could be included in the 
report as a whole. 

Dr. Donald Corbett of East Toronto Presbytery 
rose to object to including both for consideration 
since on key points they were contradictory, and that 
“‘chaos would result from considering both.’’ The 
Moderator was asked for a ruling and ruled against 
the reception of the minority report since the report 
of the Task Force was the report of the committee 
having received support from the majority. 

When the vote was finally taken, an overwhelming 
majority of commissioners endorsed the conclusions 
of the majority of the Task Force and the text of their 
recommendations is herewith printed in full: 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 

That the 108th General Assembly pass the following 
Declaratory Act: to follow the Declaratory Act 
passed in 1981 (407.3) 

407:4 Ministers and elders already ordained and 
inducted within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have freedom of belief on the question of the or- 
dination of women but do not have freedom of 
action. By virtue of their ordination vows all are 
obliged to exercise full ministry including active 
participation in the ordination of women. 

Although Presbyteries have no authority to grant 
permission to disobey church law and doctrine on 
the question of the ordination of women, yet they 
are enjoined to deal with cases of conscience on the 
question with pastoral care and understanding for 
the parties involved with concern and sensitivity for 
the peace and unity of the whole church. 
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What do you mean “‘AmI 
speaking for the majority 
report?’’ Rev. Iris Ford. 


Dr. Arthur Van Seters, 
defending, querying, 
expressing concern 
(choose one) 


Three amendments were proposed unsuccessfully. 

The Rev. Fred Metzger, (Westminster Presbytery), 
proposed that the words ‘‘of belief’? in Recom- 
mendation One be replaced by ‘‘of views.”’ 

The Rev. Lyle Sams, (Quebec Presbytery), of the 
opinion that what was at issue was not the matter of 
the ordination of women, but of proper Presbyterian 
policy, offered an amendment the import of which 
was that all ministers of our church, by virtue of their 
office are ‘‘obliged to exercise full ministry including 
active participation in all the courts of the Church to 
which they have the ‘right’ and ‘responsibility’ in- 
cluding courts involved in the process of the or- 
dination of women. There is no liberty to absent 
oneself or to be permitted absence from a court 
because of a matter of conscience. This Presbyterian 
policy does not deny liberty of conscience where 
liberty of conscience is defined as action in and 
through the courts to find or give answer to a. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 

That the Board of Ministry be requested to prepare 
guidelines to be presented to the 109th General 
Assembly to help Presbyteries fulfil their pastoral 
role in dealing with cases of conscience and that the 
matter of funding for this be referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 3 

That this report, its affirmations and recom- 
mendations be the answer of the 108th General 
Assembly to the question of liberty of conscience 
and the ordination of women. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 4 
That the Task Force be discharged. 
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dissenting position.”’ 

The Rev. John Pace, (Halifax-Lunenburg 
Presbytery), seconding the motion, spoke to it, 
expressing his uneasiness with the first sentence of 
Recommendation One: ‘‘...belief (or faith) is not 
faith without action. I don’t like the duality im- 
plied.’”’ In addition, he was uneasy with the im- 
plication of pastoral ‘‘care and understanding’’, 
expressing the opinion that too often the process was 
too soft. ‘‘Discipline involves pain.”’ 

Mr. Ken Thomas, a layman from Victoria 
Presbytery and a former advocate of the minority 
report opinion, expressed his change of view by 
saying that ‘‘Too often the church tries to bend the 
law of the church for the conscience of a few in- 
dividuals.”’ 

The Rev. Carrie Doehring, (Waterloo-Wellington 
Presbytery), raised the salient point that the debate 
was focussing on women ministers, whereas it of- 
fered little or no support or protection for the right 
of women elders to seek office. 

Mrs. Annabelle McLaughlan, an elder from 
Lachine, Quebec, echoed that concern. ‘‘I would not 
want to work alongside a man, ordained by another 
man, who couldn’t believe that I had a right to do 
so.’’ Women in the church would go elsewhere. 

A few other remarks.... 

The Rev. D. Maxwell, (Miramichi Presbytery), 
speaking against the amendment, from the minority 
position, ‘‘Conscience is over all authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical.’’ 

The Rev. Iris Ford (Waterloo-Wellington 
Presbytery), ‘‘I’m one of your lady ministers who 
seems to be leading some of the men into sin!’’ She 
went on to defend the majority report by quoting 
from Acts 10:9-16 and saying that ‘‘the Holy Spirit is 
working through women...through me and my sister 
ministers.”’ 

The Third Amendment proposal, which came later 
in Assembly, was made by the Rev. William Camp- 
bell (Hamilton Presbytery), and in essence sought to 
replace the majority report with the minority report. 

Speaking against this motion, the Rev. Nora 
Gorham (West Toronto Presbytery), said: ‘‘It’s nota 
case of the unity of our church; it’s a case of 
obedience to our Lord and Master.’’ She too pointed 
out that acceptance of the minority report would 
create more problems with the ordination of women 
elders than with women ministers and drew on her 
experience as a minister to point out that, in her 
experience, ministers who opposed participation in 
the ordination of women could not bring themselves 
to fully co-operate as equals with their female 
colleagues. She used the simile of parallel lines and 
concluded by saying that we would create two 
parallel groups, that like parallel lines ‘‘would never 
meet until eternity.”’ 
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Mr. Robert Duncanson, an elder from Waterloo- 
Wellington Presbytery, spoke in favour of the 
amendment: ‘‘A man can wound his conscience, 
violate his understanding of scripture or leave the 
church.’ He went on to say that he felt there was no 
adequate means for dissent under the majority 
report. 

After the majority report had passed, Dr. Donald 
Corbett, (East Toronto Presbytery), offered an 
amendment that he felt would provide for just such 
an adequate means. He proposed that dissenting 
ministers, on their reception into a presbytery, be 
allowed to register their dissent in writing and lodge it 
with the presbytery, ‘‘thus recognizing their freedom 
of conscience on this matter.’’ He felt that this would 
remove the unnecessarily personal overtones of 
dissent. This amendment was, like the others, 
defeated by a considerable majority. 

One or two attempts were made from the floor to 
find a middle way. The Rev. John Cruickshank, 
(Sarnia Presbytery), made an emotional appeal to 
this effect and asked the Moderator to lead the 
Assembly in prayer. The Moderator replied that 
though he had been silent in the debate up to now, 
Mr. Cruickshank had expressed his own mind on the 
matter, and did lead in prayer. 

The middle road proved to be an illusion, and 
when the final vote was taken with such a decisive 
result, the Moderator had this to say: ‘‘The church 
has spoken clearly on this matter. Having sat through 
the debate for two days, may it never be said that the 
church does not share your (the seventeen dissenters 
to the vote) pain.’’ He also paid tribute to Mrs. 
Margaret Taylor with the words, ‘‘As a veteran of 
many Assemblies, I have never seen a report so 
carefully done as this. The church owes you a vote of 
appreciation.’’ The Rev. Dan MacDougall (Cape 
Breton Presbytery) moved a vote of apprejciation for 
the Moderator for his wise and judicious handling of 
the debate. The Assembly responded warmly to both 
tributes. 

Before leaving this matter (all rise and sing a 
Doxology), it should be pointed out that all members 
of the Task Force, whether commissioners to the 
108th General Assembly or not, were given per- 
mission to speak. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL The 
biggest problem facing the Administrative Council is 
the $481,084 projected deficit for 1982. The forecast 
is based on projected income of $5,100,000 from 
congregations, and $1,072,000 from other sources. 
With the deficit, only 33 of 111 priority projects were 
able to receive funding this year. The forecast for 
1983 is not nearly as bad. The deficit projected for 
that year is but $1,711, but that figure is based on an 
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increase in giving from the congregations of 
$800,000. A proposal to have a special thanksgiving 
season appeal to reduce the size of this year’s deficit 
was approved by Assembly. 


Other matters: 

—the offices of Principal Clerk of General 
Assembly and Secretary of the Administrative 
Council were each recognized as full-time jobs and a 
recommendation that they not be held by the same 
person was approved by the Administrative Council 
and the General Assembly. Dr. Donald MacDonald 
resigned as Secretary of the Administrative Council 
and will be succeeded by Dr. Earle F. Roberts, 
formerly with the Board of World Mission. Dr. 
MacDonald will remain as Principal Clerk and Dr. 
Roberts will be appointed, on assuming his new 
responsibilities, Ist Deputy Clerk. The present 
Deputy Clerks will continue in that office until the 
conclusion of the 109th General Assembly, by which 
time a general review of the situation will be made. 

— an average increase of 12% in basic stipends 
with corresponding changes to other full-time church 
workers was approved. The basic travel allowance 
was also increased from $1,500 to $2,500 effective 
January Ist, 1983. 

— a lengthy statement on the pros and cons of 
‘‘designated giving’ (being able to specify where 
money raised for General Assembly’s Budget is to be 
spent) was presented and referred to presbyteries for 
study and comment by January Ist, 1983. 

— support for the National Voluntary 
Organizations Coalition proposal to the Govern- 
ment, the ‘‘Give and Take’’ plan was endorsed. By 
this proposal the $100 standard deduction for 

charitable donations would be eliminated and a 50% 
tax credit for all charitable donations be instituted in 
its place. 
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A trio of Creens: father and sons. 
Rev. Ted Creen, Norman Creen, Sr., and 
the Comptroller, Norm Creen. 
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Rev. George Tattrie and YAO Karen 
McWilliams showing the affects 
of Assembly. 
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CHURCH DOCTRINE A statement on 
participation in Communion as a test of membership 
was referred to sessions and presbyteries for study 
and comment with replies sought before January 31, 
1983. Questions to consider were raised: 


1. Should failure to receive Communion over a three- 
year period be the only criterion for determining whether 
or not someone should remain as a member of the church? 
If not, what other criteria could sessions use to determine 
the love and commitment of a member of the 
congregation? 

2. Should Communion be ‘‘open’’ to all who wish to 
receive it? 

3. Would it be helpful for congregations to keep both a 
‘“‘Communion Roll’’ and a ‘‘Congregational Roll’’? 


An Overture from the Presbytery of Superior that 
requested that term service for elders be made op- 
tional was denied. Following a poll of presbyteries 
and sessions on the subject the results were 

sessions against 44 

sessions for 53 

presbyteries against 22 

presbyteries for 7. 

The Church Doctrine Committee drew the at- 
tention of the church to the fact that sessions are free 
to set up a system of sabbaticals for ruling elders and 
that this system would not violate church law nor 
would it require the re-election of the elders who took 
a sabbatical. 

Progress was reported on the matter of drawing up 
a contemporary statement of faith. A preliminary 
statement will be ready for study and comment by 
presbyteries by the fall of this year. 


CHURCH GROWTH TO DOUBLE IN THE 
EIGHTIES As information for the com- 
missioners, Church Growth reported that a mistake 
had been made on the statistical forms for 1981 and 
another mistake made in addition, the end result of 
which being that the membership declined by over 
300, instead of the 1,000 plus figure reported earlier. 

An extensive study of church extension policy was 
presented by Church Growth, complete with graphs 
and charts and proving to the satisfaction of the 
Assembly that there is a direct correlation between 
new church site development and numerical growth. 
As a result of this report, Assembly approved 
support for the goal of establishing ten new 
congregations a year (the goal had been three). The 
Administrative Council and representatives from 
Church Growth and the Board of Congregational 
Life are to try and determine how this can be brought 
about financially. 

A three- to five-year plan for renewal of urban 
congregations was another directive given to Church 
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Growth. This motion from the floor, offered by the 
Rev. S.O. McEntyre (Lindsay-Peterborough 
Presbytery) was made in response to the fact that 
Church Growth’s statistics had revealed that the 
larger portion of our membership loss came from the 
‘‘central Synods,’’ specifically, Toronto-Kingston 
and Hamilton-London, and even more specifically, 
from the metropolitan Toronto area. 


THE COLLEGES _ Ewart College Dr. 
Margaret Webster, Principal of Ewart and Professor 
of Christian Education, has submitted. her 
resignation to take effect July 31, 1983. The Board of 
Ewart College was given permission ‘‘to circularize 
the presbyteries inviting the submission of 
nominations for the position of Professor of 
Christian Education... and that presbyteries also be 
invited to nominate their nominee for Professor of 
Christian Education or one of the present faculty for 
the position of Principal of the College.”’ 
Nominations are to be received before the end of the 
year. 


Knox College Not surprisingly, finances are 
a serious concern of the Board of Knox College. In 
their report, which expresses the hope that the 
campaign for the Knox College Restoration and 
Expansion Fund, in full swing this year, will be 
successful, goes on to say: ‘‘The Board appreciates the 
church’s problems in meeting its obligation to provide the 
College with the funds necessary to do all of the things 
expected of it. However, we are constrained to point out 
the need to maintain a high standard of training and 
development for our future pastoral leadership. In the 
final analysis, this is the responsibility of church mem- 
bers.”’ 

The recommendations from the Board dealt with 
tenure and promotions from some staff. 


The Presbyterian College One of the more 
interesting sections in a long and very thorough 
report by the Senate of The Presbyterian College had 
to do with the subject of Francophone Education. It 
is worth an extensive quote. 

“In 1980 an ‘‘Institut de Théologie Francophone’’ was 
established by the McGill Faculty of Religious Studies and 
its three participating members: Anglican Diocesan, 
United Theological and Presbyterian Colleges to provide 
theological education for French-speaking Protestant 
students at the university level validated by a university 
degree. 

The Institut began in a modest way in September of 1980 
with the introduction of one course — New Testament 
Greek — taught in French by Professor John Kirby. This 
course was taken by eight students. Other courses were 
planned in Theology, Church History and Philosophy of 
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Religion to be taught by McGill and College faculty 
members (who are bilingual) and by adjunct faculty. It was 
also decided to make use of courses, particularly in the 
Biblical field, which are taught in French at the Université 
de Montréal in the Roman Catholic Faculty of Theology 
there. Three students registered for these courses but as the 
minimum registration requirement is five persons in a 
course, it was not possible to offer them during the 1980- 
1981 academic session. 

Discussion took place during the year between 
representatives of the Institut in Montreal and a group in 
Québec City representing the Alliance Reformé to achieve 
as much co-operation as possible between the two centres 
in providing theological education for French Protestant 
candidates for the ministry. These talks which at first 
looked promising, broke down because of the insistence by 
representatives of the Alliance Reformé that all students 
and faculty would be required to sign the Montmorency 
Confession of faith, a statement which was seen by our 
faculty as an addition to our doctrinal standards. The door 
was left open by our Institut for further discussions which 
unfortunately have not been resumed.’’ 

That quote speaks volumes. First of all, 
throughout the discussion of the direction of 
Francophone work, misunderstandings have plagued 
the issue. The report says that students are required 


to sign the Montmorency Confession. A member of — 


the Alliance Reformé and a minister of our church, 
the Rev. David Craig of Eglise Ste. Foy, attending 
the Assembly as an observer, told The Record that 
students coming to the Institut Farel, (the school that 
operates under aegis of the Alliance Reformé), are 
not required to sign the Montmorency Confession. 
He asked, ‘‘How can you ask students to sign before 
they’ve studied anything?’’ That being the case, The 
Record regrets misinforming its readers on the matter 
last month. 

Secondly, there is a division of attitude peculiar to 
Quebec and the political situation there. Montreal, 
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Varying degrees of enthusiasm. 


and particularly McGill, is distrusted by Quebec City 
and some native Canadian Francophones as being 
immutably Anglophone in its atmosphere. 

The Presbyterian College, as part of the ‘‘Institut 
de Théologie Francophone,’’ referred to above, 
points to bilingual courses, in place and planned, and 
to co-operation with the unilingual Université de 
Montréal but also admits that they have had very 
limited success in attracting sufficient number of 
Francophones to justify the planned courses. 

The Presbyterian College also points to work that 
they do among Francophone laity (The Institut 
Farel also has courses for laity) and, in twelve 
evening sessions of two and one-half hours each, plus 
day programmes on four Saturdays called ‘‘Bible- 
Ouverte’’, attracted eighteen lay-persons. 

The College is anxious to revive what once was a 
strong French department operating in Montreal 
from 1880-1910. 

The differences of opinion spilled over on to the 
floor of the Assembly in dramatic fashion during the 
report of the Board of Education which recom- 
mended that M. Guy Dubé, a theological student 
with training from Aix-en-Provence in France, and 
from the Institut Farel, be taken on trials for licence 
“without prejudice.’’ Those last two words have 
nothing to do with prejudice of race or language but 
rather mean that the Board of Education was not 
pronouncing on the suitability of M. Dubé’s training 
insofar as it might apply to future applicants. 

The recommendation to receive M. Dubé on trials 
for licence passed by a substantial majority, no count 
being necessary. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES The 
report of the Communication Services Committee 
had no. startling or particularly newsworthy 
recommendations, but the quality of the report itself, 
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and the valuable information contained within it, led 
to it being singled out for commendation by Dr. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner. The Assembly agreed with his 
impressions and copies of their report will be made 
available, on request, by writing to Communication 
Services, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


BOARD OF CONGREGATIONAL 
LIFE The General Secretary of the Board of 
Congregational Life, the Rev. W.L. ‘‘Bert’’ Young, 
announced his resignation from that position, to take 
effect following the General Assembly in 1983. 
Presbyteries will be circularized for nominations for 
this position. Following Assembly’s acceptance, with 
regret, of Mr. Young’s resignation, the Moderator, 
who had worked with Mr. Young in church offices, 
called him forward and thanked him for his ‘‘trail- 
blazing leadership,’’ as well as the tact and insight he 
brought to the position. 

The financial squeeze affecting the church’s 
programmes created some uncomfortable constraints 
for the Board of Congregational Life. At last year’s 
Assembly a decision was made to ‘“‘replace’’ the 
National Board of Presbyterian Men by turning over 
responsibility for work with the laity, with emphasis 
on men’s work, to a staff person who would be hired 
by this Board. Budget constraints made this promise 
impossible to fulfill in those terms: however, the 
Board decided to assume responsibility for that 
portfolio by distributing it among existing staff 
members. 

Though the Board has had responsibility for 
direction and leadership on the subject of worship 
since it assumed the duties of the Committee on 
Worship a few years ago, it has not had a staff 
person with primary oversight of this segment of the 
Board’s work. The Rev. Margaret McNaughton has 
been chosen by the Board to assume this task. She 
has been working with the Board as Editor of the 
Heritage Resources materials, soon to be completed. 

Her appointment to these new responsibilities 
engendered some discussion on the floor, some 
commissioners expressing the opinion that the 
presbyteries should have been circularized before any 
decision was made. A motion was presented by Dr. 
R.K. Cameron as a representative of West Toronto 
Presbytery the import of which was to have Associate 
Secretaries appointed in the same way as General 
Secretaries, that is by receiving nominations from the 
presbyteries and having the appointment confirmed 
by Assembly. Dr. Malcolm McQuaig, as Chairman 
of the Board of Congregational Life, had pointed out 
that the Board was quite within the law of the church 
in making the appointment, but if the Assembly 
wanted to change the procedure as Dr. Cameron’s 
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motion would have it do, the Assembly would then 
have to tell the Board which of its current staff it 
wanted fired. There simply wasn’t enough money to 
cover another salary unit. Dr. Cameron’s motion was 
defeated. 

Several other of the Board’s recommendations had 
to do with finances. 

— the submission of the 1983 budget of $5,900,000 
with the additional information concerning the fact 
that only 33 of 111 priorities had been funded this 
year. 

— the withdrawal of funding for the National 
Advisory Council for Youth Ministry for at least one 
year and the cessation of publication of Kurios, the 
newsletter for youth groups, at least as an in- 
dependent publication under its own banner. This 
recommendation also prompted discussion from the 
floor by those who felt that this was a bad step to 
take when we are seeking to involve young people. 
However, it was pointed out that there was other 
ongoing work with our youth, (including par- 
ticipation in the Youth Triennium to be held in 
LaFayette, Indiana in 1983) and the recommendation 
prevailed. (One commissioner remarked that in the 
time it took to discuss the matter and take a vote, the 
Assembly probably could have raised the $2,200 
involved by taking up a collection itself... and indeed 
if the costs of the discussion were worked out in 
terms of the commissioners time, that it probably 
cost that much to defeat the motion.) 


Other recommendations had to do with 

— drawing attention of the church to the fact that 
many congregations violate copyright laws in 
reproducing music by photocopy’ machines, 
reminding members that ‘‘Poems, songs both lyrics 
and music, a particular performance, record, tape, 
picture or any creative work belongs to its author or 
authors. In many cases, the work or performance 
represents the author’s means of livelihood. The 
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So who asked you! 
Dr. McQuaig didn’t really 
say that. 


copyright law recognizes this and protects the 
author’s work and _ remuneration.’’ It urged 
congregations and individuals either to obtain 
permission to reproduce such work and/or to pay the 
copyright. 

— approving a statement, ‘‘Commitment To Life 
In A Nuclear Age.’’ This subject was dealt with anda 
recommendation referred back at the 107th General 
Assembly. Subsequently, there was considerable 
discussion of last year’s statement, ‘‘A Covenant 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age.’’ in the pages of this 
magazine. This year’s statement was considerably 
reworked and reworded and passed with almost no 
opposition whatever. 

— setting target dates of 1985 for a new Worship 
Book, and 1987 for anew Book of Common Order. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS The 
Committee on International Affairs brought in a 
strong report on the threat of nuclear war and 
Christian responsibility in the face of the 


proliferation and stock-piling of nuclear weaponry. 


It was intended for referral for study by presbyteries 
and sessions and for possible adoption by the 109th 
General Assembly. On a motion from the Rev. W.L. 
Young (East Toronto Presbytery) and General 
Secretary of the Board of Congregational Life, the 
report was approved in principle by this Assembly. 
The following are verbatim transcripts of points #3, 
8, 9 and 10 (a) & (b) of the report: 

“3. The Assembly reaffirm its traditional position of 
general support of a defence policy for Canada and urges 
the Government of Canada to continue to improve the 
effectiveness of the Canadian Armed Forces to serve as 
peacekeepers and to defend Canada and Canadian in- 
terests, without using nuclear weapons; and that, 
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I’m sorry but we’ve used up the pen sets. 
Rev. ‘‘Bert’’ Young receives tribute from Dr. Smith. 


8. The Assembly urge the Government of Canada to 
prohibit all Canadian involvement in nuclear weaponry, 
including the supply of raw materials and the production 
of component parts for nuclear weapons systems; and 
that, 

9. The Assembly urge the Government of Canada to en- 
courage all nations of the world to agree to no first use of 
nuclear weapons in any future conflict; and that, 


_ 10. The Assembly encourage the Government of Canada to 


support nuclear disarmament efforts in the following 
terms: 

(a) to strongly endorse the Trudeau ‘‘Strategy of Suf- 
focation’’ (Comprehensive test ban on development of 
nuclear explosive devices, agreement to stop the flight 
testing of all new strategic delivery vehicles, prohibition of 
all production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes, agreement to limit and reduce military spending 
on new strategic nuclear weapons systems), 

b) to accept the proposal of Mr. Kurt Waldheim, former 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, that 0.1% of the 
annual arms budget be devoted to positive disarmament 
efforts. (Since Canada’s defence budget is approximately 
five billion per annum, our contribution to peace would be 
five million). 

The report also expressed support for Project 
Plowshares, its publication of the same name and/or 
Disarmament News. Likewise, support was offered 
for Nuclear Disarmament Week in October. 

On a motion from Dr. Eoin MacKay, (Lindsay- 
Peterborough Presbytery) opposition to the testing 
of the Cruise Missile on Canadian soil was also 
approved and included in the report. 

— The Board of World Mission was commended to 
actively pursue ‘‘a closer relationship with the 
Reformed Church in Cuba.”’ 

sixth 


BOARD OF MINISTRY The 
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recommendation of the Board of Ministry gave rise 
to more debate than any other in their report. It read: 
‘*That the colleges of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
be encouraged to review present study programs and 
consider modifications to the curriculum by: 

(a) Giving priority to the appointment of women (to the 
faculty) where candidates of equal qualifications are being 
considered. 

(b) Identifying potential candidates and giving en- 
couragement and support in preparation for such an 
appointment. 

(c) Including biblical studies from a woman’s perspective 
and theological books and articles written by women in the 
courses that are offered.”’ 

The Rev. David Beaton (Chatham Presbytery) 
objected to the recommendation on the grounds that 
there should be no distinction, that when the ministry 
is considered it is one ministry. ‘‘We don’t 
distinguish between blondes and redheads.’’ He felt 
we could trust the colleges to make their own ap- 
pointments, doing what was best for the church. The 
Rev. J.A. Paisley (Prince Edward Island Presbytery) 
felt that the recommendation, as it stood, was too 
open ended. ‘‘Does it go on until there are no more 
men on the faculty?’? The Rev. Peter Szabo, 
(Montreal Presbytery), wondered if there was 
another motivation than the Gospel behind the 
recommendation: ‘‘Is it Christ or women’s lib’?”’ 

In reply, the Rev. Ruth Syme, (Montreal 
Presbytery), pointed out that such a recommendation 
would be an encouragement to ministers such as 
herself to pursue a doctorate. The Chairman of the 
Board, Dr. Alexandra Johnston, pointed out that the 
Toronto School of Theology was, in fact, actively 
giving preference to female candidates for vacancies, 
seeking to redress the current imbalance. 

The motion, after being referred back to the Board 
of Ministry and being re-introduced in exactly the 
same form since the Board felt, in conscience, that 
they could not alter it, was saved by an amendment 
by the Rev. J. Barry Forsyth, (Kootenay Presbytery). 
He successfully moved that the words, ‘‘where can- 
didates of equal qualifications are being considered’’ in 
section (a), be deleted. The motion as amended 
passed. Dr. Johnston wondered if there might not 
thereby be an inconsistency between the amended (a) 
section and parts (b) and (c), but there the matter 
stands. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION Dr. Matthew Dymond, 
Chairman, speaking to this report, expressed the 
need for an expansion of the fund, ‘‘...asking 
Presbyterians to loan us $1,000,000 at ‘Christian’ 
rates of interest so that we can lend it to others.’’ 

The Corportion was presented with a cheque for 
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over $33,000 by Mr. E.D. Manion. This sum was 
raised by participants in a ‘‘Rock-A-Thon’”’ project, 
for which the Rev. Leo Hughes of Arnprior deserves 
much credit. Organized in twenty-six congregations 
across the country, it involved young people being 
sponsored, by the hour, to rock in rocking chairs 
while listening to their favourite music. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION The Board 
paid tribute to Dr. A.F. MacSween, Moderator of 
the 106th General Assembly, and Secretary for 
Canada Missions, on the occasion of his retirement. 

With characteristic wit, Dr. MacSween began his 
reply to the tribute by saying, ‘‘I’m not sure what one 
says at a time like this, it’s never happened before!”’ 

Miss Giollo Kelly, from within the staff of the 
Board, has been chosen to replace Dr. MacSween. 

In a report with fewer recommendations than 
usual the Board also 

— approved the mission study themes from 1984- 
1985: geographical theme — Korea; general theme — 
Swords into Ploughshares. 

— proposed an increase of approximately 12% in 
the minimum stipend for 1984 with the same per- 
centage increase in increments. 

— increased the housing allowance from $4,800 to 
$5,400 effective 1984. 

— denied an Overture that requested that 
Provincial Health Insurance premiums be paid. 


MISCELLANY Dr. Arthur Currie led the 
worship before the morning sessions on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. He spoke on his trip to and 
impressions of the church in China; Canada and 
Scotland; and India, Nepal and Japan in that order. 
Preceding his addresses, ‘‘Ted Creen and Friends,’’ a 
group composed of Judy Archer, Derwyn Hill, John 
Greenwood, Norm Creen, and, of course, Ted 
Creen, led in a service of sung praise using two 
guitars, drums and piano. Their efforts, combined 
with Dr. Currie’s, got Assembly off on a firm 
foundation each day. 

A memorial fund in memory of the late Dr. E.H. 
“*Ted’’ Johnson is being established in order to assist 
professional church workers toward participating in 
**cross-cultural experiences.’’ 

Major Stan Self addressed the Assembly on behalf 
of the Canadian Armed Forces Chaplaincy Com- 
mittee. He began by saying, ‘‘I’m nervous about 
standing in front of you with your deep concern 
about disarmament. Please don’t take my job from 
me because I’m quitting in six months anyway.’’ He 
then went on, ‘‘Seriously, the chaplains in your 
Armed Forces share your concern over the horrible 
prospect of a nuclear war.’’ He told the Assembly 
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Dr. Arthur Currie, 
reflecting on the superiority 
of ‘‘Amens’’ 

to amendments. 


Do I look 108? 


Dr. Smith. 


that there was now a lady Chaplain in the Armed 
Forces and that shortly after the Assembly he would 
be leaving for another contentious battlefield — the 
Golan Heights. 

The Young Adult Observers presented the 
Moderator with a globe for future use, and, in 
honour of his birthday which fell on the Friday of 
Assembly, a cake iced with the numbers ‘‘108th.”’ 
Ms. Sabrina MacDonald spoke on behalf of the 
Young Adult Observers and did so in such a fine 
fashion that her words were recorded in the minutes. 

The Rev. Bill Bell (Westminster Presbytery) rose to 
speak on recommendation %10 of the Church 
Growth Committee which read: ‘‘That congregations 
and sessions be urged to pursue actively the integration of 
young people into the total life and structure of the 
church.’’ He had this to say: ‘‘I’ve attended many 
Assemblies where we’ve passed motions like this and 
we’ve gone home and done nothing. We’ll do 
nothing again. I move that the recommendation be 
deleted.’ Not recognizing the motion for what it 
was, a protest against ‘‘motherhood’’ recom- 
mendations, and not, perhaps, knowing Bill Bell very 
well, some commissioners, in alarm, thought that we 
were about to vote against youth and Mr. Bell’s 
motion was defeated. Not until after some lively 
discussion however, which was probably the real 
point of the motion anyway. 

‘“‘Thanks’’ to retiring chairmen and staff people 
were scattered throughout the Assembly this year 
with many terms finishing at the same time. Tribute 
was paid to: Mr. Edward Bell, retiring Chairman of 
the Administrative Council; Dr. Malcolm McQuaig, 
Chairman, Board of Congregational Life: Mrs. Edna 
Henry, Board of World Mission; the Rev. Fred 
Rennie, Committee on History; Dr. Alex MacSween 
(referred to earlier); Dr. Earle Roberts leaving the 
Overseas portfolio of the Board of World Mission to 
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Sabrina MacDonald (YAO), Laurie McKay (YAO), 


It’s nota metrical 
psalm — but it’s fun! 
A commissioner 
responds to Ted Creen 
and Friends. 


assume new duties as Secretary of the Administrative 
Council; Dr. Donald MacDonald, who has resigned 
as Secretary of the Administrative Council. 

Other bits and pieces: 

— statistical accuracy will be better served toward 
getting a better picture of the strength of our 
congregations by the inclusion of an ‘‘average at- 
tendance at communion’’ entry in the forms. (A 
recommendation from Church Growth.) 


— tentative sites for future Assemblies: 1983 - 


‘Kingston, Ontario; 1984 - Peterborough, Ontario; 


1985 - Lethbridge, Alberta; 1986 - New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia; 1987 - Vancouver, British Columbia. 

— a committee has been named to deal with an 
Overture from Kingston Presbytery concerning the 
suitability of some of the W.M.S. (W.D.) study 
material — a matter raised (by the Rev. Hans 
Zegerius) and debated in the pages of this magazine. 

— Dr. Smith at a tight procedural moment in the 
debate on the ‘‘Liberty of Conscience’’ issue: ‘‘I 
shouldn’t be asking the Assembly — I should be 
telling you; but let me keep talking until I think of 
something to say.”’ 

— Mr. Charles Wavrock, an elder from Pictou 
Presbytery, speaking in support of the majority 
report, began by saying ‘‘I wouldn’t be here if it 
hadn’t been for a woman.’’ He went on to say how 
much he had been influenced as a Christian by the 
kindness and wisdom of a woman who had helped 
him in Depression days (the first depression). 

— Dr. Alexandra Johnston, wearing a red dress 
and addressing Assembly: ‘‘I apologize for appearing 
before you as the scarlet woman!’’ 

— the Rev. John Murray of New Zealand, 
bringing greeting and reports from the South Pacific: 
“‘. know what you’re thinking... I hope he gets it 
over with quickly because we’ve got some other good 
stuff to get on with and then there’s lunch.”’ Oo 
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Donald Anderson 


The following is an excerpt 
from the report of Donald 
Anderson, General Secretary 
of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, given at the CCC 
Triennial Assembly held in 
Saskatoon last May: 


It is important to remember what 
is given and how far we have come; 
it is important also to recognize 
that what is given must be express- 
ed in our life together and that we 
have not been vigorous in pursuing 
that task. We rejoice in how far we 
have come; we must also 
remember how far we have yet to 
go. We are a people in pilgrimage 
with no good reason for dawdling. 
What is disappointing? 

1) We have weakened and confus- 
ed ecumenical engagement at the 
national level by the creation of 
another inter-church body rather 
than moving clearly towards a suc- 
cessor to the Canadian Council of 
Churches.... At the present interim 
stage, a good number of senior 
church officials are asked to sit 
both on the Inter-Church Commit- 
tee and the Executive and Board of 
the Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches. Financial resources are divid- 
ed and from the statements and en- 
quiries which come to us it is clear 
that church people, even those who 
should be informed, and others, 
find it very difficult to know what 
is going on or where their efforts 
should be placed. 

2) Even with the work that has 
been done over the last five years, 
we have not yet reached a consen- 
sus about the goals and purposes 
of a new national ecumenical 
association. Our inability to find 
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PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


an adequate name, the continuing 
conversation about the form and 
style of the committee and its agen- 
da are all marks of this. It has even 
been suggested that the words 
church, ecumenical and council are 
inappropriate because of past 
associations. We have retreated to 
a stage of ecumenical conversation 
which 38 years of life in the coun- 
cil, the Vatican documents on 
ecumenism and many other 
statements and initiatives suggest 
we should have left many years ago 
and at times it seems as though, 
rather than building on many years 
of ecumenical encounter and ex- 
perience, we are beginning the con- 
versation all over again. 

3) There is a very strong tendency 
to suppose that ecumenical en- 
counter at the national level can be 
adequately dealt with by senior of- 
ficials of the participating chur- 


...a Challenge 
that we must 
not shirk 


if we are to 
be faithful. 


ches. The ecumenical task must be 
carried on in all levels and sections 
of church life in conversations with 
each other. The national 


ecumenical task can only properly 
be done when there is exchange 
and conversation between church 
leaders and members from all parts 
of the Christian community. That 


is what this assembly, however, in- 
adequate, tries to do; to bring 
together people who are engaged in 
church life at the national level and 
in many other places. Only three of 
the participating member churches 
in the new Inter-Church Commit- 
tee are in a position to appoint 
more than one member to the com- 
mittee. 

4) Can a national ecumenical 
grouping of church leaders, even at 
an intermediate stage and though 
some of its members are not 
members of the World Council, be 
considered a serious ecumenical 
venture and at the same time ig- 
nore the World Council of Chur- 
ches? 

I raise these four points not to 
suggest that we have failed. We 
have not failed. I raise them to sug- 
gest that we have a very long way 
to go and that both the joy of what 
we have accomplished and the ob- 
vious difficulties in the way present 
a challenge that we must not shirk 
if we are to be faithful. 

We often spoke in the six years 
of preparation and at the two 
church leaders’ conferences in 
1980 and 1981, of the goal and task 
of ecumenism and what is required 
to work towards it. Some of this is 
expressed in the working 
documents of the Inter-Church 
Committee but only tentatively. 

The emphasis in the _ Inter- 
Church Committee, as I have sens- 


ed it, has not been on the divine 


imperative which summons us to 
reconciliation and to examine our 
institutional and structural life in 
the light of that imperative in order 
to work and grow together. The 
emphasis in the Inter-Church 

continued on page 25 
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When is Christian no longer Christian? 


Lucie A. Milne 


A young man away from home 
and at a new job ina large city call- 
ed home. He was full of news 
about his new life. He was working 
hard and had signed up for a cou- 
ple of evening courses which would 
improve his skills of communica- 
tion. ‘‘You know how hard it is for 
me to talk, Mom, to express my 
thoughts. Some young people on 
the street invited me to take a free 
test. They were friendly and the 
first course was good. They have a 
nice building and their classroom 
has all kinds of audio-visual equip- 
ment. It must be okay — but 
something does bother me. There 
was a cross on the wall and I 
couldn’t understand why it was 
there. I don’t think that it belongs 
there.’ 

A few questions from the now 
concerned parents and this young 
person soon realized that he had 
walked into a major cult group. He 
did not go back to them but they 
had his name, address — and bank 
account number. Their phone calls 
came regularly for several weeks, 
and months later, he still receives 
their literature. 

The dilemma of being wise! A 
seemingly innocuous invitation to 
take a course to improve oneself 
becomes a disguise to manipulate a 
lonely, young person into a cult. 
And it is not only the young who 
are led into dubious decisions of 
life. 

A middle-aged woman wrote to 
say how her faith and church (a 
large denomination) had taken on 
new dimensions in her life. God 
had become very real to her. She 
was studying the Bible — but then 
came a note of concern. She had 


sent away for and taken a course 
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— something called PSI World. 
She was now worried. Had she in- 
volved herself in something cultic? 
Or — was.the group who sent the 
course Christian? Was this course 
just one more disguise of a group 
(Christian? non-Christian?), a 
mind-controlling group cloaked in 
sanctity? 

In a recent issue of a religious 
magazine, there was a report about 
a popular Christian Diet Pro- 
gramme — another ‘Christian’ 
group with a new twist! The report 
went on to express a concern about 
the Diet Programme’s links with 
an authoritarian group in Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, called the 
Community of Jesus. Such con- 
cerns about this group were thus 
described: 

— authoritarianism cloaked in 

sanctity; 

— manipulative, guilt-inducing 

structure operating in the 


...a happy 
solution turned 


out to bea 
nightmare of 
bad experiences. 


context of an oppressive 
works-oriented spirituality; 
—has divisive impacts on 
families; 
— any honest criticism by con- 
cerned Christians is con- 
sidered the work of Satan. 
A few years ago, two boys were 


sent to a private Christian school 
here in Canada, because of a 
lengthy strike in the public school 
system. What looked like a happy 
solution turned out to be a 
nightmare of bad experiences. The 
one lad came home in June stutter- 
ing, with facial tics — and worse. 
A psychologist told the parents, 
‘‘That’s the worst place you could 
ever have sent your son.’’ The only 
ease to their guilt-ridden hearts 
was the boy’s comment one day 
weeks later, ‘‘Mom, I learned one 
thing out of all this. There is more 
than one kind of Christian and you 
and Dad aren’t THAT kind!’’ This 
school had links with the same 
Community of Jesus of the report 
on a Christian Diet Programme. 

When is ‘‘Christian’’ no longer 
Christian? 

Must one’s choosing be a 
wishbone — a hopeful game, a pull 
for the right answer? 

Must experience alone tell us if 
our choice is right or wrong? 

The event of Easter comes but 
once a year, but its celebration and 
hope remain with us each day. Karl 
Barth wrote, ‘‘The Easter message 
tells us that our enemies, sin, the 
curse and death are _ beaten. 
Ultimately they can no longer start 
mischief. They still behave as 
though the game were not decided, 
the battle not fought; we must still 
reckon with them, but fundamen- 
tally we must cease to fear them 
any more.”’ 

The reckoning with forms of sin, 
the curse and death go on in our 
lives day after day. We all desire 
not to fear them — or to become 
apathetic to their disguises and 
traps. Need we ever come into a 

continued on page 25 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Exit: The Docu-Drama 


documentary drama ‘‘The Tar Sands’’ pro- 

bably spells the end to this TV genre for the 
foreseeable future. The public corporation agreed to 
pay Alberta Premier Peter Lougheed a $50,000 out 
of court settlement, plus $32,500 for his legal costs. It 
also broadcast an apology and promised that the pro- 
gramme would never be shown again. 

Mr. Lougheed had filed a $2.75 million defama- 
tion suit more than four years ago saying that the 
broadcast on September 12, 1977 had maliciously 
and falsely depicted him as a weakling during 
negotiations with the Syncrude consortium, which 
built Alberta’s second tar sands plant. At the time it 
was filed, the suit was described as the first in 
Canada in which a public official sought damages for 
the way he was portrayed in a documentary drama, a 
play that purports to reflect actual events in the style 
of a documentary. The CBC contended that ‘‘The 
Tar Sands’’ was a work of fiction, produced by its 
drama department. The actors played real public of- 
ficials and the characters were given the actual 
names: Peter Lougheed and Donald MacDonald, 
who was the federal energy minister at the time of the 
Syncrude negotiations. Edmonton publisher Mel 
Hurtig, who in real life had received leaked 
documents dealing with the negotiations, played 
himself. Mr. Lougheed complained that the pro- 
gramme falsely showed him as a ‘‘weak and ir- 
resolute’”’ politician who had been ‘‘out-smarted and 
out-manoeuvred’’ by hard-nosed oil company 
negotiators. He also said it depicted him as trying to 
hide from the public the nature of a so-called 
‘sweetheart deal’’ struck with the members of the 
consortium. The CBC said the broadcast was clearly 
labelled as a work of fiction; it had not disparaged 
the Premier; and even if it had done so it had 
satisfied the traditional defamation defence of being 


T he CBC’s recent act of contrition regarding the 
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‘‘fair and honest comment’’ made without malice on 
a matter of public interest. 

The documentary was based on a book called The 
Tar Sands written by University of Alberta political 
scientist Larry Pratt. He wrote that Lougheed had 
been cowed by the multinational oil companies. The 
book was picked up as a property by the CBC drama 
department for the series ‘‘For the Record.’’ Having 
bought a work of that kind, the drama department 
could have constructed a piece of fiction based upon 
the imagined wheeling and dealing that is alleged to 
go on from time to time between governments and oil 
companies. Instead, it decided to go forward with 
something that looked like the department’s version 
of the truth. It got badly burned in the process. 

The docu-drama concept came into vogue in the 
70s with the best known example of the form being 
‘“‘Behind Closed Doors’’ which portrayed the 
Watergate scandals. That series was accepted because 
of the widespread dissemination of factual material 
that preceded it, including the clear involvement of 
President Richard Nixon in a doomed attempt to 
cover-up the seamier sides of the Watergate episode. 
‘‘The Tar Sands’’ dealt with a matter that was by no 
means pre-judged, and painted an active politician in 
a highly unfavourable light. 

At best, the documentary drama is a questionable 
concept. It can be effective in portraying documented 
events in a dramatic fashion, but it is reprehensible 
that it should be used to weave together a collection 
of facts and anecdotes that are intended to create the 
impression of being the truth and then are held up in- 
nocently as the mere elements of a work of fiction. It 
is a classic abuse of the power of television. While the 
docu-drama may be the ideal vehicle for a journalist 
who is also an activist in support of a cause, it is 
anathema to news people who are concerned with 
fairness and balance. oO 
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Committee has been an effort to 
become an agency or organ to 
facilitate co-operation between 
churches in the things they want to 
do; an agency in which there will 
be no risk or very little; a forum in 
which church leaders will par- 
ticipate and which might lead to 
co-operative programmes by some 
of the churches. 

There is nothing wrong with co- 
operation; it may well be the place 
to begin and in some minds at least 
the effort to identify one major 
project for the Inter-Church Com- 
mittee to undertake is intended to 
be that starting point. 

Co-operation also has shortcom- 
ings. A purely co-operative agency 
tends to perpetuate the status quo, 


| to undergird a fairly comfortable 


and friendly co-existence and the 
‘denominational integrity’’ we 
hold so dear. 

The challenge we face is to 
recognize the glory of what we are 
in Christ and the shame of how 


poorly we reflect it and to take a 
few humble but very intentional 


steps to bridge the gap. In 
whatever project the Inter-Church 
Committee chooses for co- 
operation, it must ask, ‘‘Does our 
protection of ‘denominational in- 
tegrity’ come from a deep concern 
for the truth or is it merely defen- 
sive; the conforming to the world 
which our Lord rejected at every 
point in his life?’’ We must ask, 
‘In what way does our co- 
operative life together and our 
reflection on it challenge our 
several ecclesiologies and the ex- 
clusive structures and 
bureaucracies in which we express 
those ecclesiologies?”’ 


Donald Anderson | 
— Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva, 
Switzerland (16-22 May, 1982 49/16) oO 
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cul-de-sac where we become 
enclosed and cut off from com- 
munication with God or family 
and friends? 

Nearly 2000 years ago, the apos- 
tle Paul told Timothy (2 Timothy 
2:15) to study in order to know 
how to rightly handle the word of 
truth. 


And today! Can one do more? 


MRS. MILNE is 
a free lance 
writer from Dor- 
chester, Ontario. 
She is married to 
a Presbyterian 
minister. 


Advertisement 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
California Tours - 23 Day - In- 
cludes Salt Lake City. Departs 
August 30 & September 27 - 
Twin: $1,249. 

26 Day - Departs October 16 - 
Twin: $1,295. 

Eastern Canada - 19 Day - In- 
cludes Newfoundland - Departs 
August 2 & September 18 - Twin: 
$999. 

13 Day - Departs August 14 & 
September 25 - Twin: $719. 
Western Canada - 23 Day 
Departs August 23 - Twin: $1,299. 
26 Day, as above, and U.S. 
Coastal area to California - Col- 
orado - Departs July 19 - Twin: 
$1,569. 


Enquire for numerous short tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 613-966-7000 
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The’ People 
of the 


¢PacificTslands 


ow do we picture the Pacific Islands? As a 
HK peaceful retreat from the bustle of the world, 

featured by a sandy beach lined with waving 
palm trees and sparkling blue waters broken by col- 
ourful coral reefs? And what do we know about the 
peoples of the Pacific Islands? 

Starting in September the mission study for 
1982-83 will focus on those peoples, and some ex- 
cellent material has been prepared to encourage 
Canadians of all ages to learn what is happening and 
what has happened in that region. Change has 
transformed life for the peoples of the Pacific 
Islands, who form a sort of fourth world in our socie- 
ty. 

Are you aware that the Pacific is the largest ocean 
in the world, and that it contains more islands than 
the total to be found in all other oceans? It is im- 
possible to generalize about the people, they are so 
widely scattered and differ in so many ways. 

First, there are the Polynesians, who are big in 
stature, with brown skin. They inhabit the islands of 
the eastern Pacific, such as Tonga, Samoa and 
Hawaii. Then there are the Melanesians, a word that 
means dark brown, and which describes those who 
live in the western Pacific on islands such as the 
Solomons, Vanuatu and Papua New Guinea. The 
third group are named after Micronesia, which 
means small islands. They live on coral islands and 
atolls in the north Pacific, such as the Carolines and 
the Marianas, and have, as a rule, medium dark skin. 

The map shows that not only are these groups of 
islands separated, but the distance between islands in 
the same group may be great, so it is to be expected 
that culture and customs will differ as well. 

The object of the mission study is to learn how the 
people live, what they do, what they believe and how 
they worship, and something of their past history. 
An important aspect of the study is to discover what 
concerns face the peoples of those islands today. The 
resource material shows that they number among 
their problems the fear of nuclear testing and nuclear 
war, the threat of pollution of the air and the sea, the 
domination by multi-national corporations, and the 
whole range of human rights issues. 

Of particular interest to Canadian Presbyterians is 
the group of islands once known as the New 
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Hebrides, now named Vanuatu, which means literal- 
ly a country standing by itself, or independently. Led 
by the pioneer, Dr. John Geddie, some 30 Canadian 
Presbyterian missionaries served on those islands in 
the period from 1842 to 1915, when World War I 
made travel to the South Pacific impossible. The 
Presbyterian Church, which became autonomous in 
1942, has the largest membership in Vanuatu. Its 
leaders supported the struggle for independence over 
the years, and four Presbyterian ministers, including 
Dr. Titus Path, now sit in the House of Assembly 
which governs the islands. 

Packets of resource materials are available from 
the W.M.S. Book Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. For adults there is a packet 
which includes a reading book, a picture sheet, six 
study session guides, and a ten-frame filmslip on 
Papua New Guinea. ‘‘Pacific People Sing Out 
Strong’’ is the apt title of the book, which gives up- 
to-date and interesting insights into the problems and 
opportunities that face the island peoples. 

Our own Dr. Mary Whale has written the study 
book for the youth packet. Entitled ‘‘In the Wake of 
the Storm’’ it is set in Suva, the capital of the Fiji 
Islands, and deals with two young people who meet 
there. A ten-frame filmslip and material for six study 
sessions are included in the youth packet. 

For children there are two packets, A is for ages 6 
to 9 and B is for the 9 to 12 age group. The first con- 
tains five story papers and other material; the theme 
is ‘‘Follow the Sun.’’ Packet B centres around a story 
book entitled ‘‘Come to My Place: Meet My Island 
Family.”’ 

For use with all of these packets there is a large col- 
our map with geographic, historical and religious in- 
formation. Our church has available an additional 
three filmstrips: ‘‘People of the Silver Sea,”’ ‘*‘John 
Geddie and Company,”’ and ‘‘With the Moderator in 
the New Hebrides.’’ The last named was made in 
1978, but it has been brought up-to-date. 
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‘‘There must be a trust and con- 
fidence in God,’’ Canon Kirkbride 
said. ‘‘That is the only must. Of 
course the expectations which 
commonsense encourages are not 
to be all sceptically rejected. If the 
doctor says you will be able to go 
out next week after a month of ill- 
ness, it is certainly proper to look 
forward to the event. But we do so 
only trusting to God’s good pro- 
vidence to order things to our 
benefit, and never assuming to 
ourselves the right to pre-judge 
what form that ordering things will 
take - still less what form it ought 
to take. We must not cast forward 
our dominion upon days not yet 
born. We must not stake our 
claims in the future as though it 
were virgin soil, upon whose 
possession we are bound to enter. 
As Christian hope takes root in our 
hearts, our tight fingers relax their 
grip, our hands open, and the 
future drops from our grasp like a 
basket. We cease to carry about 
this burden of mingled sorrows 
and joys, all equally unreal; this 
dragging weight of potential 
delights and potential sorrows, this 
cumbersome accumulation of 
dreamed-up triumphs and dreaded 
tragedies. We let the thing go; for 
our feverish grip upon it has been 
the sure and certain sign of our 
self-centredness. To build the past 
around the self is the fashion of the 
dreamer; to build the present 


Barsanuphius is 
on vacation 
for this issue 
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around the self is the mark of the 
actor; but to build the future 
around the self is the way of the 
lost soul. For the future is wholly 
in the hands of God; and if we try 
to snatch it into our own, we 
blaspheme.”’ 

Harry Blamires 

‘The Kirkbride Conversations”’ 


Then I launched into another 
enterprise. I said to myself that if 
there are any people capable of 
changing the society they live in, 
then it would be the Christians. I 
had my Christian reasons for 
transforming this society — why 
not work with other Christians? 
Why could I not get the Church to 
change and become the salt of the 
earth, a leaven, a force that would 
change society? So I decided to 
pursue a career in the French 
Reformed Church; and I attained 
the highest position in the Church: 
I was part of the National Council. 
This Council is a group of twenty 
people, ten pastors and ten 
laymen, who direct the Reformed 
Church. But I realized that the 
Church would have to be changed, 
in order to become a leaven, a 
force to change this society. So I 
began to try to change the Reform- 
ed Church. I worked at it for fif- 
teen years. It was a difficult job, 
requiring: tremendous patience — 
and ultimately, I failed. We were 
able to set up a number of task 
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forces, and we even got the Church 
authorities to accept certain new 
directions. But in the end, we bog- 
ged down in the traditionalism of 
Christians, in a sort of indifference 
toward change and in the institu- 
tion itself. Once a movement 
becomes an institution it is lost. 
Jacques Ellul 

‘‘Perspectives on Our Age”’ 


The young dislike their elders 
for having fixed minds. But they 
dislike them even more for being 
insincere. They themselves are sim- 
ple, single-minded, straightfor- 
ward, almost painfully naive. A 
hypocritical boy or girl is rare, and 
is always a monster or a spiritual 
cripple. They know grown-ups are 
clever, they know grown-ups hold 
the power. What they cannot bear 
is that grown-ups should also be 
deceitful. Thousands of boys have 
admired and imitated bandits and 
gunmen because they felt these 
were at least brave and resolute 
characters, who had simply chosen 
to be spades instead of diamonds; 
but few boys have ever admired a 
forger or a poisoner. So they will 
tolerate a parent or a teacher who 
is energetic and violent, and 
sometimes even learn a good deal 
from him; but they loathe and 
despise a hypocrite. 

Gilbert Highet 
“The Art of Teaching”’ 
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Appreciates unified ad 


A letter of praise for the listing 
of Presbyterian churches in the 
Worship Announcements of the 
May 29, 1982 Saturday Toronto 
Star. 

The ad was a fitting symbol of 
the Pentecost reversal of the events 
of Babel’s social disintegration and 
confused languages. Truly we can 
praise our God that diverse ethnic 
groups and representatives of 
Scattered nations are again 
assembled together to hear in their 
own language the _ apostles’ 
message of new life in Jesus Christ. 

If we have a Covenant for 
tomorrow, it can only lie in our 
church being united to proclaim 
the forgiveness of the gospel to 
repentant hearts that the pastoral 
care of God’s people might bear 
fruit in the national life of our 
church. 

Thank you Toronto and area 
Presbyterian Churches for your 
witness and _ educational an- 
nouncement concerning the 
celebration of this season of 
Pentecost. 

(Rev.) John B. Henderson, 
Lakefield, Ont. 


Hearing the Word 


May I express my appreciation 
of the article by Dr. Sheldon 
MacKenzie regarding the reading 
of the Scriptures? 

I can remember well the late Dr. 
F. Scott MacKenzie. To hear him 
read the Scriptures was an un- 
forgettable experience. The words 
remained in one’s mind — long 
after the sermons were forgotten. 
While the modern Good News Bi- 
ble has not the sonority of the King 
James version it still lends itself to 
good reading if read by someone 
who is qualified. 

We do seem to stress ‘‘what’’ 
and ‘‘who’’ in our church worship 
— and also our mid-week meetings 
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— more than ‘‘how.”’ 

A famous actor was once asked, 
“How is it that you draw such 
great crowds — while so many of 
our church services are so poorly 
attended?’’ He replied — ‘‘You 
read the Bible as if it were trash — 
while we read trash as if it were 
sacred.”’ 

Surely the Word of God should 
receive better attention on the part 
of its readers. Also, no matter how 
much time is. spent on gathering 
material, it is to no avail if the peo- 
ple cannot bear the speakers. 

Clara Barrett, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Question 


I wish to draw attention to the 
article ‘‘An Enduring Witness’’ by 
Dr. Klempa in the February 
Record. It states that the 
Presbyterian Church has sup- 
ported the liberalization of divorce 
laws. 

I wonder why the church would 
support moral behaviour which is 
contrary to scripture. 

Alma Alder, 
Elmira, Ont. 


Credit 


Re: the beautiful cover on the 
May issue of that excellent 
magazine, Presbyterian Record; 
the photograph was taken by Mrs. 
Elveretta Smith of Kildonan 
Presbyterian Church, while stan- 
ding on a high ladder held in the 
upright position by a stalwart 
member of St. John’s congrega- 
tion. 

Bob Kennedy, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Thank you! 


Having read several criticisms of 
“‘Watson’s World’’ and others, I 
was happy to see in the April copy 
some appreciation, of ‘‘Bar- 


sanuphius,”’ also a nice letter from 
a lady from P.E.1. The latter — 
not surprising. Those Maritimers 
are nice people!! 

May I add my ‘‘thank you’’ for 
your very practical ‘‘Human side 
of Easter.’’ It lifted my spirits con- 
siderably. Also, thanks again for 
your choice of the Rev. Bruce 
Miles, ‘‘Meditation.’’ A recent 
paper on the ‘‘Visited Planet’’ was 
beautiful beyond words. Almost 
equally uplifting, ‘‘Holy Indiges- 
tion.’ I had to tell you. Thanks 
again. 

Marie Garvin, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Praise from Taiwan 


Our family enjoys the articles in 
The Presbyterian Record and 
thank you for the shape of the 
magazine. Since yesterday was a 
day in our Spring vacation — two 
of us sat impatiently while the 
lucky first read the Record. We 
could have shared if it had been a 
newspaper — for my wife starts on 
page one and I start at the back. 
John goes for the photos first. We 
appreciate the fine quality and 
craftsmanship of the Record. Keep 
up the good work and God bless 
you. 

(Rev.) Jack Geddes, 
Peitou, Taipei, Taiwan. 


More on missionaries 


The inserted newsletter entitled 
““LIGHT,”’? from the Christian 
Blind Mission International, was a 
welcomed addition to the March 
issue of The Presbyterian Record. 
It’s good to share in the joy, the 
love and the blessings that are 
brought about or helped by and 
through Christian missions. 

Interestingly, the presence of the 
insert makes one aware of the 
absence of articles on Presbyterian 
missionaries, their work, their 
joys, their tribulations and their 
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victories, that could appear in The 
Presbyterian Record. Not only 
would such articles be of interest to 
many of your readers, but addi- 
tionally they would give us a 
clearer insight into the valuable 
work being carried out through the 
General Assembly and stimulate 
givings to the General Assembly 
Budget. ; 

Why not make it a point to share 
with us some of the joyous, mov- 
ing and victorious experiences of 
our missionaries by including at 
least one article per month on the 
impact their work and the Holy 
Spirit are having on their com- 
munity, individuals they associate 


with, their families and 
themselves. God bless them all. 
John Kerr, 


Chairman, General Assembly 
Budget Committee, 
Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church, Thornhill, Ont. 
Ed. note: We shall try to follow 
your suggestion. In the meantime, 
are you aware of ‘‘Mission Up- 
date,’’ a quarterly publication of 
the Board of World Mission which 
concentrates on mission and mis- 
sionaries? It is available from the 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 and the subscription rate 
is $5.00 per year for 25 copies for 
four issues and $20.00 per year for 
100 copies for four issues. ‘‘Mis- 
sion Update’’ has no_ stated 
subscription rate for twenty-four 
copies or less but a contribution 
towards printing and mailing costs 
would be appreciated. 


Comments on April’s 
cover advertisement 


My purpose -in writing to you 
concerning the front and rear 
covers of The Presbyterian Record 
of April, 1982, is to suggest that 
the words thereon, while aimed at 
those who enjoy ‘‘taking it easy on 
the beaches of the Caribbean,”’ are 
perhaps reaching the wrong peo- 
ple. 

It would seem to me that the 
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readers of The Presbyterian 
Record are likely people who do 
‘‘ctand with the church in Guyana 
and throughout the Caribbean,”’ 
and are people who do “‘try to 
share the Easter message,’’ and 
who do try to help in ‘‘easing their 
burdens,’”’ and who do try to “‘seek 
to bring justice and abundant life 
to all Caribbean people.”’ 

Whether the readers of The 
Record are seeking to do these 
things inadvertently or not is a 
moot point, but presumably the 
readership is composed of persons 
who are supporting their local 
churches, and thereby, the work of 
the Board of World Mission. If, 
somehow, the Board of World 
Mission could get the message con- 
tained in the twenty-two lines of 
remonstrance on the front and rear 
covers of The Record to which I 
have referred out to the public in 
general across Canada, then the 
message might achieve its objec- 
tive. Perhaps the Board of World 
Mission could ask the sessions or 
the presbyteries, or the synods 
across the country to arrange to 
have the words printed in the 
newspapers. 

But that is not the thrust of this 
letter entirely. The Board of World 
Mission should consider encourag- 
ing, rather than discouraging, our 
membership to spend their 
holidays in the Caribbean, for 
there is no more direct way to ‘‘br- 
ing justice and abundant life to the 
people’ there than to go and 
substantially contribute to their 
economy by spending money 
which puts to work large numbers 
of people —. hotel managers and 
staff of all kinds; taxi drivers; bus 
drivers; shop owners and workers; 
people who work in dining rooms 
and cafes; beach cleaners; street 
cleaners; office workers; govern- 
ment employees, and a myriad of 
other occupations too numerous to 
mention. 

Check with any tourist depart- 
ment anywhere in the Caribbean 
and they will tell you what the in- 
dustry means to the local people, 
and moreover, what it would mean 
in terms of poverty, crime, etc., if 


the tourist business declined. Most 
of the Caribbean absolutely 
depends on tourism as its number 
one industry. 

I hope I have made my points (I 
could make many more on the sub- 
ject) — without rancour or hostili- 
ty, but perhaps in the spirit of 
friendly advice, Presbyterian style. 
There usually is, thank goodness, 
more than one way of looking at 
things. 

James Weir, 

Weyburn, Sask. 

Ed. Note: The back cover referred 

to was a paid advertisement by the 

Board of World Mission and in no 

way was intended to complement 
or coincide with the front cover. 


United Church 10+, 
Anglicans 9, 
Presbyterians -1 


Yesterday morning I attended 
the first Canadian Christian 
Festival at Ottawa. 

With all the publicity given this 
great Christian event I looked 
forward to seeing the various 
denominational displays — and, of 
course, more specifically The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. / 
have never been so disappointed in 
my life. We walked past our one 
display (from Toronto) three times 
and then finally had to enquire at 
the United Church display to find 
it. A typical Presbyterian effort? 
Talk about hiding our light under a 
bushel — this was an extreme! I 
felt sorry for the two people (the 
United Church had 10) manning 
the effort, and they admitted it was 
grim. Rating from 1-10 the United 
Church rated a 10+ (modern lay 
out, use of lots of banners and 
pictures, etc.), the Anglican 
Church of Canada 9, and 
Presbyterian -1. 

Here was an opportunity to 
present a fine modern picture of 
Presbyterianism (after all, we ‘do 
hope to double our membership) 
to the thousands and thousands 
who were there. 


A hundred per cent im- 
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provement would have been to 
have had the modern Gracefield 
Camp display (they used on 
automatic slide projector and had 


give-aways and a fine snapshot | 


collection) at least near the 
Toronto effort. This would have 
helped to change the impression of 
Presbyterians still celebrating 
Communion in the forest — (Yes, 
they used that old print, front and 
centre.) 
James R. Donaldson, 
Elder of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
P.S. Now I’ve got this off my chest 
— I bet you won’t dare print it. 
Many others were disgusted and 
said they’d write to The Record! 
J.R.D. 
Ed. note: The display board 
referred to cost $6,000 and is 
designed to be portable and 
relatively permanent. 


Hybrid Christianity 


By his article, SOLITUDES NO 
LONGER, Doug Goodwin struck 
a chord in one’s mind and heart. 
His concern for the contextualiza- 
tion of the Good News in the 
culture of Canadian natives 
amongst whom he serves is vital. It 
is relevant also to every Christian 
in today’s world. For all of us must 
live and speak the Good News in 
cultures and sub-cultures which are 
very different from those in which 
Our parents were raised and those 
of us under age 40 were partially 
raised. It could be added to Doug’s 
critique of White cultural im- 
perialism that has been practised 
by the church in the name of the 
Good News, that it has been White 
middle class cultural imperialism. 

-By our actions and attitudes we 
have told working class and poor 
people that to be a Christian means 
to be middle class, and to adopt a 
middle class life-style with its 
values and modes of communica- 
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tion. 

Doug’s affirmation of native 
culture was a pleasure to read. His 
anger at the church is surely 
justified. One wonders, however, 
if his analysis of the relationship 
between religion and culture is suf- 
ficiently thorough, and one also 
questions some of the statements 
he makes in his proposals for 
future action. 

Doug seems to assume that 
culture is basic, and that religion is 
part of culture. While one does not 
wish to deny that culture shapes 
religious expression, it seems to 
one that culture has a religious 
root. While a common religious 
root may produce plants of culture 
of many different shapes and con- 
figurations, not all plants of 
culture have a common root, and 
not all religious roots are good. 
Surely the message of the Bible is 
that the religious roots of. all 
cultures are rotten, and that God 
himself has given the gift of a new 
Root. White middle class culture 
has been a hybrid plant, a plant 
produced by the crossing of Chris- 
tian, Classical Greek, and 
Enlightenment religious seeds. 
What it requires is the renewal of 
the Christian strain. Such renewal 
would so change the shape of the 
culture that it would be something 
quite different from what it is. 
Such renewal cannot be expected 
of the whole of society in this pre- 
sent age. So surely Christians 
should be seeking the renewal of 
the Christian strain within a 
pluralistic society, as one group of 
plants among many! 

With regard to native culture, 
one asks what is the religious root 
of a particular native culture. The 
Christians may not simply affirm 
any culture in all its aspects, but 
must present a culture with the 
New Root, Christ and his revela- 
tion in Scripture. If a whole band 
accepts Christ, then one expects to 
see the culture of that band 


transformed. But what if only 
some people from a band accept 
Christ? Then in some manner, the 
culture of that group will be 
transformed through time. And 


while such a transformation of 
part of a band may influence the 
whole of the band and its culture, 
it may also be the case that the 
culture of the Christian group will 
have differences in its development 
due to its transformation by 
Christ. One hopes that such dif- 
ferences will not alienate the Chris- 
tians from the others, for Christian 
culture will have a native expres- 
sion, and not a European expres- 
sion. Compare what happens in a 
white middle class family when one 
member becomes a Christian, and 
the others do not.... 

Some other questions occur: at 
points in his article Doug seems to 
suggest that native people do not 
need to be converted, that he is 
angry with the notion that native 
people are sinners. He is right to be 
angry at any “‘put down,”’ but is he 
suggesting that someone can be 
saved from life outside the 
Kingdom apart from faith in 
Christ? White middle class 
nominal Presbyterians are also sin- 
ners or “‘heathen,’’ to use Doug’s 
unhappy word. If we can say it in 
dependence on God’s Grace, we 
but describe the whole human race 
apart from Christ and faith in him. 
All need to be converted to Christ. 
Why does Doug wear a European 
Geneva gown at a native funeral, 
or at any service for natives? Does 
he also use an organ and the 
Presbyterian hymn book? Surely 
contextualization should include 
what we wear, the instruments we 
use, and what and how we sing in 
worship!... 

(Rey.) Bill Steele, 
Cardinal, Ont. 


More on 
“*Accountability’’ 


George Robertson’s letter regar- 
ding the accountability of the 
Board of Congregational Life as 
printed in the May issue of The 
Record (page 6) has encouraged 
me to express my concern on the 
subject. 

The General Assembly of 1981 
was informed that the National 
Committee of Presbyterian Men 
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had agreed to the setting up of a 
new structure in support of 
specialized ministries with laity to 
| meld the purpose, goals and objec- 
tives of the National Committee 
with those of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. The report went 
on to emphasize that ‘‘the focus of 
this Committee will be on ministry 
with men, provision being made 
for specialized ministries with both 
men and women.” Except for an 
amendment to Objective No. 4 in 
the preamble, Recommendation 
No. 16 was passed by the General 
Assembly and reads as follows: 

‘‘That a Committee on specialized 

ministries with laity with the 

above goal and objectives be ap- 
proved as a function of the Board 
of Congregational Life, replacing 
the National Committee of 

Presbyterian Men.”’ (See 198] A. 

& P., page 318, for the goal and 

objectives referred to above, and 

page 98 for the amendment to Ob- 

jective No. 4.) 

The Administrative Council 
dealt with this matter in their 
recommendation No. 46A which 
reads as follows: 

“That the Board of Congrega- 

tional Life be permitted to call for 

nominations, and make an ap- 
pointment to the position of 

Secretary for Specialized 

Ministries with the Laity.’’ (See 

A. & P., pages 510 and 65.) 

A “‘Position Description’ giving 
requirements for the staff person 
to be appointed was circulated 
throughout the church and several 
nominations were received. Upon 
enquiring as to a selection being 
made, I was informed that at a 
Board Executive Meeting in 
November the matter was deferred 
pending the outcome of a study on 
the re-organization of committee 
structures. This study resulted in 
the elimination of the new commit- 
tee on Specialized Ministries with 
the Laity and along with it, plans 
for filling the vacant position of 
Associate Secretary with respon- 
sibility for men’s work. 

I would like to point out that a 
vital part of the agreement made 
by the National Committee of 
Presbyterian Men to relinquish its 


historic position, in addition to 
preserving its goal and objectives, 
was that a Secretary would again 
be appointed with major respon- 
sibility to give leadership to the 
work among men of the church. It 
was expected that this appointment 
would be made by September or 
October, 1981. 

It now seems that the majority 
of the Board members do not 
regard themselves as_ being 
obligated to observe either this 
agreement or the decisions of the 
General Assembly. To whom then 
are they accountable? 

Roy A. Hamilton, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


<“‘ Accountability’? — 
B.C.L. replies 


In reply to the letter of the Rev. 
George Robertson (May Record), I 
find it difficult to believe that the 
Board of Congregational Life 
‘“acted with undue haste’’ in either 
of the decisions cited. Both matters 
had been before the Board at least 
once previously and one of them 
was discussed for the third time at 
the March, 1982, meeting. 

The decision to discontinue the 
policy of holding two full Board 
meetings per year was made last 
November when severe financial 
restraints were anticipated for the 
year 1983. In March of this year, 
the same decision was made for 
1982, believing that a significant 
saving could be effected without 
prejudice to the work of the 
Board. It should be pointed out 
that with the exception of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, no other 
Board of the General Assembly 
holds two full meetings per year, 
and the Board of Congregational 
Life has done so only for the past 
five years. 

Mr. Robertson seems to feel that 
a number of important decisions 
were left unfinished by the last 
Board meeting. I would remind 
him that the Board agreed last 
November to undertake a review 
of its committee structure and staf- 
fing needs in the light of the finan- 
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Worried About How 
You'll Look With A 
Hearing Aid? 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of one of the 
smallest Beltone aids of its kind will 
be given to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been mailed, 
so be sure to write today to Dept. 4678, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 
124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1. 


WOODTURNING 

Y Are you interested in woodturning as a 

() hobby? Take a two-day intensive () 

() course for beginners from a qualified () 

instructor. 

Q For further information write: fi 

() PRACTICAL WOODTURNING 

/) P.O. Box 102 () 
ORANGEVILLE, Ontario LOW 2Z5. 


QS SOSOOOOOODOD 


Changing your address? 
Use our convenient coupon on page 49. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


An independent boarding school for 
boys who are unable to reach their 
potential because of a_ learning 
disability. 

A proven success record over the past 
twelve years; offering Ontario grades 
4 to 10. 

St. Barnabas’ is located in a rural set- 


ting with a structured outline, small 
classes and an active sports program. 
Music, art, vocational shop and 
Cadets are optional. 


Phone or write: 
E.R. Collins, B.Sc., M.Ed. 
Headmaster 
Box 1227, Station B 
Fort Erie, Ontario 
L2A 5Y2 (416) 871-8875 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


cial restraints which it was facing 
at that time. As a result of that 
review, a decision was taken in 
March to re-organize the work of 
the Board under five major com- 
mittees, each responsible to the 
Board for the goals and objectives 
assigned to it. Those goals and ob- 
jectives were approved by the 
Board last fall, along with their 
budgets to the end of 1983. The 
only change has been the combina- 
tion of those goals, objectives and 
budgets under five committees in- 
stead of ten. 

Due to the necessity for cutting 
costs wherever possible, the Board 
has decided to re-allocate its work 
among the present members of the 
staff and no additional appoint- 
ments will be sought at this time. 
The work will be accomplished by 
each staff person being asked to 
undertake one major responsibility 
and to be flexible in responding to 
a number of assignments in other 
areas of the work. 

Support for worship is not a new 
function of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. In _ providing 
resources for congregations, the 
Board from its beginning has been 
responsible for ‘‘the discovery and 
listing of resources for creative 
worship.’” When, in 1978, the 
General Assembly transferred the 
work of the former Committee on 
Church Worship to the care of the 
Board of Congregational Life, the 
Board assigned the additional 
responsibility to one of its existing 
committees which had resources 
for worship as part of its mandate. 
The decision to make support for 
worship a higher priority began in 
1981 and was implemented further 
this year by the transfer of this 
responsibility from a composite 
committee with several distinct 
programmes to a committee which 
will have worship as its main 
focus. 

Under the regulations of the 
General Assembly, the Board is 
competent to make adjustments in 
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the way it administers and staffs its 
work. Only when a new position is 
being created is the approval of the 
Assembly required, and only when 
a new appointment is proposed, is 
it customary to ask tthe 
Presbyteries for nominations. 
On the matter of accountability, 
a full report of these matters is in- 
cluded in the report of The Board 
of Congregational Life to the 
108th General Assembly. I think 
your readers will agree that the 
Board has demonstrated complete 
accountability to the church. 
(Rev. Dr.) Malcolm A. McCuaig, 
Retiring Chairman of the Board 
of Congregational Life and the 
minister of Knox Church 
in Ottawa 


The Canadian 
Christian Council 
for Animals 


The Presbyterian Record of 
December ’81 published a letter of 
mine in which I expressed ap- 
preciation of articles by Dr. Roy 
Strang and the Rev. Allan Old, 
which had previously appeared in 
The Record. Some of your readers 
might be interested in develop- 
ments since then. 

A committee has been formed in 
Vancouver, B.C., calling itself the 
Canadian Christian Council for 
Animals. This group is following 
the pattern of the Christian 
Consultative Council for Animal 
Welfare in England. We are 
fortunate in having the Rev. Allan 
Old, a Presbyterian minister, as 
our chairman, and Dr. Roy 
Strang, a forest ecologist, as a 
committee member. 

In November ’81 and again in 
April ’82, we sent out letters in the 
greater Vancouver area, to 
churches of the three denomi- 
nations represented on our initial 
committee, Anglican, United and 
Presbyterian. With the first letter 
we enclosed a lovely prayer for 
“‘God’s total Creation’’ printed by 
the Glasgow and West Scotland 
S.P.C.A. With the second letter we 
enclosed the prayer which ap- 


peared on the World Day of 
Prayer programme of March 5, 
*82. In both cases we asked 
whether ministers would consider 
reading one of these prayers, at a 
time of their own choosing, in a 
Sunday worship service. 

We are anxious to grow. If 
anyone reading this is interested, 
we would be happy to hear from 
you. Possibly other groups could 
form in the East, and we might 
exchange ideas or plans. Or, an 
individual could also make a 
valuable contribution. 

(Mrs.) Juliet P. Werts, 
Secretary, 

Canadian Christian 
Council for Animals, 

3991 Springtree Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C., V6L 3E2. 


A strange alliance 


Over the second week-end in 
May, in Ottawa, there was a Con- 
ference on Southern Africa. It was 
sponsored by African National 
Congress (ANC) which is now 
under control of SA Communist 
Party, with two members of that 
Party on its Board, SWAPO, 
which is Communist sponsored 
and financed, and ICSA, also 
under Communist influence. 

It was co-sponsored by, among 
others, William Kashtan, long- 
time leader of Canadian Com- 
munists, and Val Bjarnason, 
known as a Communist labour 
leader. Those others included our 
International Affairs Committee. 
Why? 

I am an Elder in Knox, Oakville, 
and Chairman of Missions for the 
Presbytery of Brampton. I cannot 
understand this unholy alliance 
with atheistic communism, whose 
policy is to destroy all we hold 
dear. 

There must be restraints placed 
on these well-meaning bleeding 
hearts who do NOT, at such 
meetings, represent the member- 
ship of our church, and should not 
be seen to be doing so! 

W.S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


O 
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May an active Elder discuss Ses- 
sion matters with a former Elder in 
the congregation who has demitted 
his office and, therefore, no longer 
serves on the Session? 

The answer is ‘‘no.’’ The Ses- 
sion is the only ‘‘closed court’’ in 
our church and, in theory at least, 
all its discussions are to be kept in 
strictest confidence. The rule 
makes sense since those who 
oversee the life and work of the 
congregation and exercise pastoral 
discipline therein require the fullest 
freedom to discuss issues which 
sometimes are of a sensitive, per- 
sonal nature. Since an Elder who is 
no longer active and who has of- 
ficially demitted his office is no 
longer a member of Session, he 
should not be consulted on Session 
matters. 


Is it lawful to make copies of the 
Session minutes and _ distribute 
them to the Elders? Would such a 
procedure not help to make for a 
more informed Eldership and also 
save time? 


It is a gloomy moment in the 
history of our country. Not in the 
lifetime of most men has there 
been so much grave and deep 
apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this 
time. 

The domestic economic 
situation is in chaos. Our dollar is 
weak throughout the world. Prices 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


ECCLESIASTES 3:15 


Tony Plomp 


Again, the answer is ‘‘no.’’ The 
Book of Forms states, ‘‘Minutes of 
Kirk Sessions shall not be 
reproduced...’’(27.10) The same 
section, however, goes on to say 
that ‘‘When agreed to by the Ses- 
sion, a summary of minutes com- 
posed under the supervision of the 
moderator and the clerk, and con- 
taining only material judged by the 
composers to be suitable for 
distribution to all members of the 
Session, may be prepared and thus 
distributed.”’ This is a _ recent 
change in the law of the church, 
and is designed to meet the needs 
you expressed. 


Sometimes I find your answers 
disappointing. Why are they often 
so superficial? 

It may be due to a lack of suffi- 
cient theological or spiritual depth. 
I’d like to think it has more to do 
with the fact that I am not an ex- 
pert on everything, that research 
time is limited, and the space 
allowed me on this page insuffi- 
cient to deal with subjects in depth. 


are so high as to be utterly im- 
possible. 

The political cauldron seethes 
and bubbles with uncertainty. It is 
a solemn moment. Of our trouble 
no man can see the end. 

Harper’s Weekly (1857) 


Thanks to (Rev.) Ivan Carroll. oO 


This was fortunately recognized by 
the writer of a recent ‘‘letter to the 
editor.’’ (By the way, some tell me 
I do better in the pulpit. Others 
wish I were as brief in the pulpit as 
I am on this page! You can’t win 
them all!) 


Are the questions in this column 
real or do you make them up? 

Even if I did make them up they 
would be real enough! The fact is 
that a good 95% of the questions 
come directly or indirectly by way 
of letter, phone call, or personal 
conversation. I can really only 
think of two questions during the 
past seven months that I wanted to 
ask myself! On both occasions my 
answer landed me in some trouble 
with a few readers! Punishment to 
fit the crime, I’m sure! 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 


Whether you are moving, 


renewing a subscription, 
or sending a gift 
subscription, The Record 
provides a handy 
coupon on page 49. 
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The failure of 
Christian Rock 


There are a large number of small 
record companies, mostly located 
in the United States, who turn out 
hundreds of albums of 
**Christian’’ rock every year. In 
the U.S. there are also many Chris- 
tian radio stations which play these 
records. In Canada, you just have 
to go by word of mouth. 

These born-again rock singers 
are a breed apart from your recordings. Christian rock is bor- 
average rock star. They’re even ing, superficial, derivative, and 
quite different from the Christian monotonous. The fact that the 
performers who record on the ma- message of the Bible can be reduc- 
jor ‘‘secular’’ labels, like Bob ed to such mindless ‘‘background’’ 
Dylan, Bruce Cockburn, and Van music continues to amaze me. 
Morrison. Perhaps there’s a good It’s not easy to pinpoint why 
reason for that. Cockburn, Dylan, such a failure exists. Certainly the 
and Morrison can survive in the Bible is one of the greatest sources 
open market by virtue of their ever for artistic inspiration. Chris- 
tremendous talents. I very much tianity has a vital, relevant view of 
doubt that most of the born-again reality. Why doesn’t it enrich the 
rock performers could, (unless, work of these artists, as it should? 
like Debbie Boone and B.J. Why is a message of depth and 
Thomas, they market ‘‘secular’’ wisdom reduced to repetitious for- 
love songs commercially, and mulas and cliches? 

“*sacred’’ songs privately, as a sort The fact is that most of these ar- 
of ‘*kingdom”’ work.) tists identify Christianity with an 

I hope that none of us continue Oother-worldly salvation, and 
to subscribe to any sort of ‘‘sacred- nothing more. Christianity is emp- 
secular’’ dualism. Surely there is tied of its social message (especial- 
something lacking in your convic- ly its concern for justice and chari- 
tion if you have divided up your ty). Earthly life is a drag, to be 


life into the things you do in obe- 
dience to the Lord, and the things 
you do in the service of a different 
master. In this case, the second 
master is commercial success. 

But this dualism also permeates 
the ‘‘sacred’’ recordings of these 
artists, and of other Christian ar- 
tists who aren’t succeeding on the 
commercial front as well as 
Thomas and Boone are. I regret to 
say that I find very little worth for 
the Christian listener in 


Advertisement 


YOUR RESPONSE TO A TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE 


For Bible Society work outside Canada in 1982, 
$29,000,000 is needed. The Canadian Bible Society 
must provide $2,300,000 for the TRANSLATION, 
PUBLICATION and DISTRIBUTION of the Word of 
God in 150 countries outside Canada. 


a Sd ae my God shall supply all your needs.”’ 
Phil. 4:19 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 (416) 757-4171 
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Reviews — Music 


these. 


‘endless repetition of a limited 


shucked off at the moment of 
redemption. The music itself has 
one main purpose — conversion. . 
And conversion is advertised, like 
McDonald’s hamburgers, with 
flowery promises of comfort and 
happiness. Music becomes, in their 
own phrase, a ‘‘ministry,’’ not.an 
art form. 

Thus the fullness of the gospel 
message is denied. And the act of 
redemption in all areas of life, in 
marriage, in work, in play, is 
denied. The responsibilities of ser- 
vanthood are ignored. 

And it shows in the irresponsible 
use of style in this genre. These 
songs are, by and large, composed 
using formulas taken, unaltered, 
from the typical love song. Literal- 
ly, the only difference is that 
‘‘God’’ or ‘‘Jesus’’ is substituted 
for ‘‘baby’’ or ‘‘darling.’’ The 
epitome of this style is Debbie 
Boone’s ‘‘You light up my life’’ 
which, she admitted, was intended 
to be taken either way. In some of 
these songs, the eroticism of the 
love lyric is barely suppressed in 
the transition. Is this the way to 
address the Lord? Furthermore, 
the biblical meaning of faith is 
emptied of responsibility and 
becomes like the sexual love lyric it 
replaces, a self-gratifying obses- 
sion. 

And, like the love lyrics, after 


number of cliches about the mat- 
ter, it becomes very boring. It 
becomes dishonest music, because 
it is inspired not by real feelings 
and responses, but by the prevail- 
ing formulas of expression. ‘‘Jesus 
is everything to me’’ can be 
repeated only so many _ times 
before one loses the sense of what 
it means. 

Nevertheless, I know that many 
of us do like Christian rock. If you 
do, I respect your concern for what 
you listen to, but I hope I can share 
with you the hope that Christian 
rock will change, and grow into a 
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more mature expression of the 
whole gospel message. 

The following examples are 
available at most gospel book 
stores, or from the distributors, 
whose addresses are given below: 


Jim and Jerome: Pauper in 
Paradise 

This is the only enjoyable 
album, according to my taste, 
from this selection. Fine acoustic- 
based folk rock, very strong on 
melodies and harmonies, heavy on 
the minor keys: some very pretty 
and mellow music, and the lyrics 
are the least worst of the bunch. 
““Say it Now’’ is a very beautiful 
piece of music but, again, I cannot 
tell if it is addressed to God or toa 
girl. 


Servant: Shallow Water, Rockin’ 
Revival 

I’ve reviewed this group before, 
but it bears repeating that Servant 
is the most intellectually satisfying 
born-again rock band in_ the 
business. They’re actually critical 
of the consumerist middle-class 
life-style pursued by many Chris- 
tians. Strong message, delivered in 
a flamboyant hard rock style 
which could use a little more im- 
agination in composition and ar- 
rangement. 


Legacy: Handforged 

Except for an excellent rendition 
of Arlo Guthrie’s ‘‘Which Side 
Are You On,’’ Legacy falls into 
the McDonald’s school of Chris- 
tianity: Jesus will do it all for you. 
I’ve never found that being a 
Christian is as easy as they make it 
seem. If you have, you may enjoy 
their middle-of-the-road style as 
well. But you may be hungry again 
an hour later. 


Don Francisco: The Traveler 

A clean, crisp, acoustic folk- 
rock dominated by Francisco’s 
personable voice. There are some 
credible hand-clappers, and some 
ballads which are based faithfully 
on texts from the gospels. Unfor- 
tunately, the string section, 
engineered at a separate studio, 
tends to reduce some of the songs 
to mush, a hallmark of commer- 
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cialized recordings and, shameful- 
ly, Christian rock. 


Dallas, Holm, and Praise: / Saw 
The Lord 

Very limpid, unmemorable 
lyrics and arrangements. It is very 
disturbing to see the gospel turned 
into elevator music, no matter how 
well-meaning. Can Christianity be 
this boring? Does the gospel (or 
should the gospel) produce a state 
of sedated bliss? 


Pam Mark Hall: 
Away 
Sandi Patti: Love Overflowing 
Cynthia Clawson: Finest Hour 
All belong to the Helen Red- 
dy/ Olivia Newton-John schools of 
dramatic singing: occasionally 
mellow and soft, occasionally hard 
and brassy. Hall does do an in- 
teresting version of ‘‘Lord of the 
Starfields,’’ written by Bruce 
Cockburn, and she is the most 
upbeat of the three. Clawson is the 
most laid-back; Sandi Patti is the 
least distinctive. They all try hard 
but they are in the hands of mer- 
cilessly polished producers and ar- 
rangers. 


Never Fades 


Love Chapter Band: City of 
Refuge 

Same content as Legacy, golden 
promises, weak on responsibilities. 
Designed to appeal to teens, as an 
imitation of their favourite styles. 
Tries hard to be relevant, but lock- 
ed into an unpromising tradition. 
Like Jim and Jerome, tremendous 
promise is smothered by conven- 
tion. 


Jim and Jerome, Love Chapter 
Band, Servant, Legacy, and Pam 
Mark Hall, are all available from 
Praise Records, 6979 Curragh 
Avenue, Burnaby, B.C., V5J 4V6. 
The others are available from 
Lawson-Falle Ltd., Cambridge 
(Galt), Ontario, NIR 6C9. 

William Van Dyk 

MR. VAN DYK is a free-lance reviewer 
from Chatham, Ontario. 
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The Record welcomes your 


comments on its contents. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCarsland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 Duke Street West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Keen 


AN 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


Cy \\ White for Brochure” 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 221 
364-8276 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Hewedt “Glears WATE 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

MiC 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


@ Traditional and modern 
© Repairs ® Releading 
© New Frames @ installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 
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ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two 


day 


seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Rev. William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 


ministry. 


Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 


pany their pastor. 


Space is limited so plan to register 


now. 


Mail this coupon to the office 


nearest you. 


Director, 
Communications 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver,.B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 


Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada 


Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 


Box 357, Richmond Hill.Ont.L4C 4Y6 


In Quebec write: 


write: 


Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa.Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 


Check one: 


O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 


Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 


Vision of Canada MYT. 


O Please send more information. 


$75 covers all costs for one 


person. 
$100 for pastor 


and spouse 


(material shared). 


$150 for pastor, spouse and one 


layperson. 


! enclose $25 now, the balance 


0 
0 
O $125 for pastor and layperson. 
O 
O 


to be paid at the seminar. 


Name 

Address 

City 

P.C. 

Church or Org. 
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WHAT A FRIEND WE HAVE IN 
JESUS 

by Foster Meharry Russell. 
Published by Mika Publishing, 
Belleville, 1981. 

Price: $20.00. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


After patiently amassing infor- 
mation on the author of one 
famous hymn, who spent half his 
life in the region you know best, 
what do you do when your 
material defies your efforts to 
shape it into a satisfying narrative? 

The skills which Mr. Russell 
developed as editor-publisher of 
the Cobourg (Ontario) Sentinel- 
Star meet their match in the career 
of Joseph Scriven. Either before, 
or soon after, emigrating from 
Ireland to Ontario, he wrote the 
hymn ‘‘What a friend we have in 
Jesus,’ which he shared with only 
his mother and his closest 
associates. After thirty years of go- 
ing about doing good in the Rice 
Lake area, he mysteriously drown- 
ed, perhaps with the aid of a young 
man whom he had befriended, and 
who developed into a rather spec- 
tacular scoundrel. 

No one who already _ loves 
‘What a friend’’ is apt to unders- 
tand or appreciate it much better 
after reading this account, for few 
hymns require less explication. The 
book might, however, fully earn its 
keep in libraries frequented by per- 
sons who, like Mr. Russell, wish to 
share what they have learned about 
a subject which holds more interest 
for them than for the public. He 
certainly sets forth their problem, 
leaving them free to find, if they 
can, a better solution. 

Little surviving information on 
‘‘What a friend’? or on Scriven 
could have escaped Mr. Russell’s 
diligence. This gave him enough 
material for a major article — but 
into what journal would so esoteric 
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a topic fit? To produce a book, he 
had to draw in many details of 
tangential relevance, if that. For 
example, he tells us all about 
David Kidd-Byrne, who was 
suspected of depositing Scriven in 
Rice Lake; but no inquest was 
held, nor any charge laid. 

If, with his intimate knowledge 
of the community, he had attemp- 
ted to account for the calmness 
with which the people on the spot 
apparently took Scriven’s curious 
death, he might have risked turn- 
ing his tribute into a murder 
mystery; but even that would have 
given his book more of a focus 
than it has. Still, in deciding to 
write about Scriven at all, he took 
on as formidable a challenge as a 
novelist or a biographer can face: 
the convincing portrayal of a 
thoroughly good human being. 

Hugh D. McKellar 
MR. McKELLAR is an organist and church 
music historian, and a regular contributor 
to The Record. 


HOLY BLOOD, HOLY GRAIL 
by Michael Baigent, Richard 
Leigh, and Henry Lincoln. 
Published by Clarke Irwin & Co. 
Ltd., 1982. 461 pp. 

Price: $24.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


The three men responsible for 
the research on which this book is 
based have credentials that com- 
plement one another in a 
remarkable way. Henry Lincoln is 
the most accomplished and best 
known of the three and the ‘‘spon- 
sor’’ of the research project that 
brought together the talents of 
Richard Leigh, a novelist and 
short-story writer, and Michael 
Baigent, an amateur psychologist, 
a teacher and sometime profes- 
sional photographer. (Henry Lin- 
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coln may be known to some 
readers of the Record as the person 
responsible for the creation and 
production of three BBC 
documentary films, The Lost 
Treasure of Jerusalem, The Priest, 
the Painter and the Devil, and The 
Shadow of the Templars, that have 


-a close connection with the 


material in this book. Not long ago 
Lincoln was interviewed on his 
book by the staff of the CBC Jour- 
nal.) 

The book is divided into three 
parts of unequal length and of 
uneven literary quality. It is, in a 
sense, three books in one, held 
together, at least in part, by the 
reader’s anxiety to find out what 
precisely the ‘‘mystery’’ is all 
about. 


In the first part of the book we 
are introduced to the village of 
Rennes-le-Chateau in southern 
France — a relatively insignificant 
village until its parish priest 
discovered certain parchments in 
1891. The parish priest lived in 
penury until his discovery but 
afterward seemed to be in posses- 
sion of enormous wealth, so that 
when he died a quarter of a century 
later, he had spent the equivalent 
of five million dollars on local im- 
provements of various kinds. 


Naturally enough, it was assum- 
ed, by anyone who thought about 
it at all, that the priest had 
discovered buried treasure of some 
kind. The men responsible for this 
book are convinced, however, that 
he had discovered a secret sO ex- 
plosive in nature that he was paid 
handsomely to keep it to himself. 
The nature of the secret and the 
long background to it led Henry 
Lincoln and his colleagues to work 
their way through the history of 
Rennes-le-Chateau and the sur- 
rounding countryside, the growth 
of political, religious, and social 
movements in the area, the 
political settlements in the Holy 
Land as a result of the Crusades, 
and the connections of many men 
and movements of the period with 
Rennes-le-Chateau. The Knights 
Templar and the Prieuré de Sion 
figure largely in these investiga- 
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tions and eventually appear as the 
guardians of the secret itself, 
which is focused on the Holy 
Grail. (That part of the book 
which deals with these investiga- 
tions is dreadfully dull and, despite 
every attempt to make it appear 
otherwise, not very convincing.) 
What is the Holy Grail? A good 
question. According to Lincoln 


and his colleagues, it may have 
been the cup Jesus used at the Last 
Supper, it may have been the cup 
Joseph of Arimathea used to col- 
lect the blood of Jesus as he hung 
on the cross, or it may be the sym- 
bol for a secret to do with the iden- 
tity of Jesus and for something 
more associated with Jesus. The 
Holy Grail may be all of these 
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things, but it is certainly associated 
with the identity of Jesus and what 
that means for today. 

Using selective material from the 
Gospels as we know them, and 
from other gospels that are not in- 
cluded in the New Testament, the 
authors have drawn a rather dif- 
ferent picture of Jesus. He was, 
they believe, put to death, or at 
least crucified, because he was the 
rightful claimant to the throne of 
Jerusalem. He was the King of the 
Jews, but primarily in a political 
sense. It is likely he was married, 
since not to have been married 
would have been a _ condition 
strange enough at the time to merit 
comment in the gospels. His wife 
seems to have been Mary 
Magdalene, he had children, one 
of whom may have been Barabbas, 
and it is possible that Jesus escaped 
death on the cross to live to a ripe 
old age. The family of Jesus ap- 
pear to have gone by ship to 
France, possibly Marseille, and 
from there to have married into 
other dynastic families and to ap- 
pear later on as part of the Merov- 
ingian monarchy. The secret that 
the priest of Rennes-le-Chateau 
was paid to keep silent is that just 
as Jesus was the rightful King of 
Jerusalem, and his bloodline sur- 
vived every attempt to stamp it 
out, so there was alive in the 
France of the nineteenth century a 
descendant of Jesus with a rightful 
claim to the thrones both of France 
and of Jerusalem. In fact, the 
authors claim there is an heir to the 
throne of Jerusalem in France to- 
day whose proper title is King of 
the Jews. 

Despite all the attention the 
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book has been given, and will be 
given, few readers, Christian or 
not, will be convinced of its thesis. 
It is a mystery story in the guise of 
serious historical research. The 
book supplies few answers that are 
convincing, even to the questions it 
asks of its own material. And it 
raises far more questions in the 
mind of the reader than is satisfac- 
tory even for a _ good story. 
Students of history, amateur or 
otherwise, will be appalled, not so 
much by the hypotheses put for- 
ward or even the material offered 
to support them, as by the easy 
way in which the writers move 
from possibility to certainty and by 
the precarious foundations on 
which the whole house of 
dominoes is erected. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 


CONGREGATIONS ALIVE: 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR BRINGING YOUR 
CHURCH TO LIFE THROUGH 
PARTNERSHIP IN MINISTRY 
by Donald P. Smith. 

Published by The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 198 pages. 
Prices; $85+95: 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


This book, by the General Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Agency of 
the United Presbyterian Church, is 
concerned about the way con- 
gregations function and minister. 
It is based on extensive research of 
ninety-seven U.S. Presbyterian 
congregations who exhibit partner- 
ship between pastor and people in 
ministry to others and so typify 
what Smith calls the ‘‘ministering 
congregation.’’ The study included 
in-depth visits to seventeen of these 
ninety-seven congregations and 
questionnaires completed by 98 
pastors and 714 elders which were 
then compared with a study made 


of the ‘‘Presbyterian Panel’’ (a 
sample of 3,800 United 
Presbyterians). 

While membership growth was 
not one of the criteria for selection 
as a ‘‘ministering congregation,”’ 
almost half of these congregations 
are gaining members and a quarter 
are stable. 

Although the congregations dif- 
fer widely in size (50 to 2,000), 
location, socio-economic context 
and theological identity, they were 
found in greater or lesser degree to 
share six characteristics: 

1. They sound a clear call to the 
ministry of all the. people. They 
share a vital sense of mission 
together, well articulated by both 
professional and lay leaders alike. 
2. Members feel accepted as they 
are, with the emphasis — in 
preaching and teaching — on grace 
rather than guilt. Motivation 
comes through freedom to choose 
rather than an obligation to par- 
ticipate. Pastors and leaders alike 
share a caring spirit. 

3. The congregation ‘‘is a family 
that supports and cares for one 
another.’’ Human needs are met, 
yet the Holy Spirit gives a sense of 
unity and direction to diverse pro- 
grammes and people. Nurtured in 
worship and a caring community, 
members extend their love to the 
world. 

4. ‘‘Leaders believe the Holy Spirit 
gives the Church the gifts it 
needs.’’ Gifts, talents, abilities, 
concerns of members affirmed, 
cultivated, and matched with op- 
portunities for service. Programme 
initiatives are built around the gifts 
people bring. 

5. A wide variety of small groups 
bring renewal through face to face 
interaction and there are many oc- 
casions for study, sharing, and ser- 
vice. Lay leadership is actively in- 
volved in pastoral caring. 

6. Partnership in ministry is a goal 
of the congregation and a way of 
life for both pastors and lay 
leaders. In ministering congrega- 
tions there is an intentional effort 
by pastors and elders to ‘‘come 
down off the pedestal’’ (the tradi- 
tional leadership role) so they can 
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share ministry with the whole peo- 
ple of God. 

Recognizing that a _ shared 
ministry proceeds from the ‘‘Holy 


_ Spirit who gives life,’ the writer iS 
still careful to illustrate how these 


congregations have been respon- 
sive to the Spirit in their midst and 
move towards a new way of life 
and ministry together. Smith deals 


at length with the struggle of these 
congregations to deal creatively 
with the fear of change. Practical 
steps for key leadership in the 
church to enhance congregation- 
wide ministry are also identified. 

The ‘‘down to earth’’ research 
behind this book makes it a very 
practical manual for congrega- 
tional leaders (professional and 
lay) to use as they plan for more ef- 
fective ministries within their com- 
munities. 

While the data is based ex- 
clusively on U.S. Presbyterian con- 
gregations, the implications for 
Canadian Presbyterians are ap- 
parent, particularly as pastors and 
congregational leaders consider 
their ministry in light of the 
church-wide priority for growth. 
Research on our vital, growing 
congregations reveals that growth 
and the growth potential of a con- 
gregation, rests less on special pro- 
grammes or accents and more on a 
holistic approach to congrega- 
tional ministry. Spiritual nurture, 
congregational caring, staffing and 
outreach programmes are related 
issues, embedded in the whole of a 
congregation’s life. Smith’s book 
helps elaborate these _ inter- 
relationships in a _ simple, 
understandable, yet profound 
way. 

This book is refreshing in its ap- 
proach; doubly so when one recalls 
that the writer is a denominational 
executive, responsible for profes- 
sional leadership development. Its 
strength lies in the clarity of its 
research-based approach and its 
simplicity of style. 

James B. Sauer 
DR. SAUER is the Co-ordinator for the 
Committee on Church Growth to Double in 
the Eighties, of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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POWER TO CHOOSE: Canada’s 
Energy Options 

by GATT-FIly. 

Published by Between The Lines, 
Toronto, 1981. 

Price: $5.95. 

Available from GATT-Fly, 11 
Madison Avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
MSR 2382. 


Development is not really about 
economics but about politics. As 
René Levesque remarked, ‘‘Once 
you have decided, politically, what 
you want to do, you can always 
find an economist who will tell you 
it will work.”’ 

And that, ultimately, is what 
energy policy is all about. The con- 
ventional wisdom, espoused by the 
major political parties and the 
energy companies, is that we must 
spend a fortune on gas, electricity, 
oil and pipelines or we will freeze 
in the dark. We have no choice. 

This book argues that we do. It 
contrasts the corporate path with 
what it calls the soft energy path 
and concludes that the second is in- 
finitely preferable. 

The cost of the corporate energy 
path is too high. In the first place it 
hands over to a coterie of people in 
business and government all power 
of decision about our energy 
future. 
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In the second place, it is pro- 
hibitively expensive, sopping up an 
estimated one and a third trillion 
dollars in the next twenty years. If 
that money is spent on energy it is 
not spent on housing, manufactur- 
ing, agriculture or the public ser- 
vice, all of which employ more 
people than energy megaprojects. 
Further, some $350 billion will 
have to be raised in New York and 
paid back with interest. Paying the 
bills for James Bay and Ontario 
Hydro’s nuclear programme took 
almost fifteen cents off the Cana- 
dian dollar in the mid-seventies. A 
fall in the value of the Canadian 
dollar means more expensive im- 
ports, more expensive manufac- 
tured goods. 

In the third place, mining, 
whether in the Arctic or the Cana- 
dian shield, is a dangerous 
business, to be avoided wherever 
possible. 

In the fourth place, the land 
which is to be dug under or built 
over or flooded usually belongs to 
the native people — is land on 
which they have customarily 
depended for their livelihood. 

And to add insult to injury, the 
cost of the corporate path is paid 
not by the energy companies, but 
by ordinary Canadians in tax in- 
centives, in lost jobs, in the piracy 
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of aboriginal rights, in sickness, in 
death and in inflation. 

The game is not worth the can- 
dle. 

Nor is it necessary, for by the ra- 
tional use of conventional and 
southern Canadian hydrocarbons, 
including off shore oil and gas, in- 
corporating conservation methods 
and a determined approach to the 
development of renewable energy, 
we can keep warm, lit and mobile 
at a fraction of the cost. At the 
same time, we can detach control 
of our energy future, or part of it, 
from distant and mysterious 
boardrooms and place it in com- 
munity hands. Renewable energy is 
a decentralized, labour-intensive 
industry. 

We often talk as if technology 
was an entity in itself, over which 
we have no control. But 
technology flows from research, 
and research costs money. I have 
recently been involved in two ap- 
plications for research money, one 


of which was successful and one 
was not. In my judgment, the one 
we got was less important than the 
one we lost. Somebody, 
somewhere, decides which projects 
will get money and which will not. 
These decisions can lead to a socie- 
ty based on a centralized, capital- 
intensive technology, or to a 
decentralized, labour-intensive 
system, where ordinary people can 
have some measure of control over 
the decisions which govern their 
lives. 

Such choices are political, not 
economic. We can opt for a future 
dominated by massive institutions, 
or for a society in which ordinary 
people are more than numbers in a 
market survey. Power to Choose 
argues for the second course, and 
despite my reservations about 
details of the argument, my sense 
of the logic of the Gospel in our 
time suggests that they are dead 
right. 

Geoffrey Johnston 
DR. JOHNSTON is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and the 
church’s representative on GATT-Fly — a 
project of Canadian churches for global 
economic justice. oO 
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The Scottish Assembly 


After an abruptly curtailed and 
heated debate including jingoistic 
outbursts, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland voted by 
408 to 335 to support the Govern- 
ment in its handling of the 
Falklands crisis. However, 122 
Commissioners queued up to 
record their strong dissent. This 
vote was taken during the debate 
on the Church and Nation report 
which had made no recommenda- 
tion on Government policy but 
commended ‘‘all measures towards 
a lasting and peaceful solution.”’ 
The Kirk is deeply split on this pro- 
blem. 

News of the landing was con- 
veyed to the Assembly by the 
Moderator, the Rt. Rev. Professor 
John McIntyre of New College, 
Edinburgh, who thereafter engag- 
ed in prayer for all involved in this 
tragic struggle, and for peace. In 
his opening address he pleaded for 
continued reform, expressed in 
clear and positive language, of the 
Kirk’s belief and for new effort in 
the religious education of the 
young. (I am often appalled, doing 
supply across the county, at the 
general absence of the younger 
generation.) He also called for a 
fresh concept of work and leisure 
in face of our terrible rate of 
unemployment, a problem mov- 
ingly expressed by an unemployed 
elder. 

The Assembly itself showed 
serious concern over unemploy- 
ment, making very strong protests 
for much greater efforts on the 
part of the government, industry, 
trade unions, universities, etc. It 
was agreed to carry out an in- 
vestigation backed by our Project 
on Society, Religion and 
Technology. 


Nuclear disarmament 
Year after year, the problems of 
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war and peace have engendered 
lively debate. Last year a majority 
vote supported the retention of 
defensive armaments. This year, at 
the end of a long and tiring day 
and with little more than a third of 
the members present, without a 
lead from the Church and Nation 
Committee, the Assembly, after a 
reasonable and high-level discus- 
sion, voted that Britain should 
take the initiative in unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. Lord 
MacLeod must feel that his years 
of eloquent pleading have borne 
fruit. 

It was agreed to observe Whit- 
sunday as a Day of National 
Prayer and Repentance, urging the 
nation to return to God, and to in- 
vite the Free and other Churches in 
Scotland to join us. The Free 
Church and the Free Presbyterian 
Church have agreed — an answer 
to many appeals and fervent 
prayers. 

When the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, Sir John Gilmour, crossed 
the road to pay the customary 
courtesy visit to the Free Church 
Assembly, he was, in a new act of 
fellowship, invited to speak. His 
address was read by Lady 
Gilmour, as he had lost his voice. 
We pray that this is only the begin- 
ning of mutual advance in Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 


Papal visit 

As I write, I hear that it is cer- 
tain that the Pope will come: he 
agreed personally, but left the final 
decision to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Britain, who are more 
than anxious to receive him. It was 
suggested that there would be no 
political recognition and that he 
might plan to visit Argentina later. 

The 1981 Assembly passed on to 
our Inter-Church Relations Com- 
mittee the task of bringing to this 
Assembly suggested arrangements 


for a meeting with our Moderator. 
Naturally, there have been many 
conflicting opinions expressed in 
the media and in the Assembly, but 
it was agreed by an overwhelming 
majority that, should the visit take 
place, the Moderator should greet 
the Pope on the steps of our 
Assembly Hall under the statue of 
John Knox, and that the 
Moderator should join other 
Christian leaders in conversation 
with the Pope in Cardinal Gray’s 
home in Edinburgh. 

A clearly defined statement of 
our Reformed witness, with 
agreements and disagreements, 
will be presented to the Pope, 
pointing out in particular that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Scotland show some intransigence 
in refusing to implement the 
Vatican II resolution waiving the 
obligation in mixed marriages to 
bring up the children in the Roman 
Catholic faith. It is worth recor- 
ding that though hitherto the Free 
Churches have refused to send any 
representatives to our Assembly, 
because of the Papal visit the Free 
Church this year sent a represen- 
tative — to ask us to cancel the 
proposed meeting. The represen- 
tative was received with friendly 
greetings, and responded, though 
the Assembly did not agree with 
his request. 

For the first time an official 
observer attended as a represen- 
tative of the Hebrew congregation 
in Edinburgh: Mr. Lionel Diaches, 
Q.C., son of a former Rabbi, was 
warmly greeted by the Moderator. 


Assembly Council 


Very warm expressions of gra- 
titude were extended to the Very 
Rev. James Mathieson on_ his 
retirement as Chairman of the 
Assembly Council. The Council 
warned the Church that we are ina 
membership crisis and in dif- 
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ficulties with finance and mission. 
In 1956 our membership was 
1,319,000. From 1980 to 1981, it 
dropped by 15,000 and it now 
totals 938,930. At the 1929 reunion 
the Church resolved to take the 
Gospel to ‘‘the churchless 
million.’? Now we face the chur- 
chless three million. We must be 
committed to national and world 
mission. 

Of course there are many 
parishes where the light burns 
brightly. Writing the leading arti- 
cle on Crisis in the Kirk in The 
Scotsman Magazine before the 
Assembly met, Bob Kernohan, 
editor of our Kirk monthly Life 
and Work, in a very fair assess- 
ment said: ‘‘Even at its feeblest in 
parts of Scotland — and depopula- 
tion and parish unions have 
created a crisis in the countryside 
too — the Kirk is part of the com- 
munity...In parishes of different 


kinds it is seeking a new spirituality 
and finding the freshness in wor- 
ship that needs not only forms to 
suit the people but a sense of com- 
munity in the household of faith.’’ 

Financial crisis looms: income is 
up 12% but less than 10% goes to 


Mission and Service. Many 
buildings are now at the stage of 
needing restoration. We require an 
increase of 8% and at the same 
time, can no longer provide new 
church buildings. Overseas staff 
have been cut. The Council has a 
co-ordinated budget planned for 
the whole work of the church. 

The Boards of Education and 
Social Responsibility and of Prac- 
tice and Procedure are function- 
ing. Inter-Church Mission and 
Unity and the Board of Steward- 
ship and Finance will start next 
year; Communication, including 
publicity and publications, should 
operate next May. 


Various interests 


A Caithness minister and _ his 
Session Clerk were re-baptised in 


the sea by a lay preacher and last 
Assembly appointed a Commis- 
sion to investigate. Noting our 
Church’s insistence on ‘‘one bap- 
tism’’ and the vows taken at all or- 
dinations, the Commission recom- 
mended that the minister and elder 
be rebuked and asked to repent. 
The Assembly agreed to ‘‘rebuke 
and admonish”’ but left it at that. 

At the Woman’s Guild Annual 
Meeting the Convener of the 
Assembly Committee, after a 
prayer to ‘‘Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,’’ added a petition addressed 
to ‘‘God, our Mother.’’ At the 
Assembly she made a strong plea 
for a complete change in the 
prevailing masculine emphasis in 
our life and worship. The 
Assembly remitted to the Guild the 
request to set up a group to consult 
with the Assembly Panel on Doc- 
trine on the concept of ‘‘the 
Motherhood of God.’’ Of 1,600 
ministers, 37 are women, but 16 
hold temporary posts. Change in 
Scotland takes time. 

It was agreed to continue to 
press the Government for a review 
of the recent policy of charging 
overseas students full educational 
fees. 

The Assembly agreed that the 
World Council of Churches’ Fund 
to Combat Racism be recognized 
as an accredited object of volun- 
tary giving. 

Once again the Assembly 
repeated its annual appeal (since 
1946) for appropriate self- 
government for Scotland within 
the United Kingdom in order that 
Scotland can express its identity as 
a responsible nation. In various 
forms, this is now the declared 
policy of the Liberal, Social 
Democrat, Scottish Labour, and 
of course Scottish National, par- 
ties, though the last maintain their 
demand for independence, a goal 
that Gallup polls reveal to be very 
much a minority desire in 
Scotland. The Assembly, in its rep- 
ly to the Queen’s Letter, voted to 
alter the title ‘‘Prince and Princess 
of Wales’’ to ‘‘Duke and Duchess 
of Rothesay’’ — the correct Scot- 
tish title. The Assembly still mir- 
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rors our strangely mixed Scottish 

character in small and great mat- 
ters. 

(Rev.) John B. Logan, 

Crieff, Scotland 
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Christian Festival 
Festival Chrétien 


NG 

We 
After nearly four years of plann- 
ing, incorporating the efforts of 
hundreds of volunteers and staff, 
the Christian Festival/Festival 
Chrétien 82 was held at 
Lansdowne Park in Ottawa, May 
20-24. More than 8,000 people 
from across Canada and from 
other parts of the world came to 


attend workshops and study ses- 
sions and to hear such keynote 


speakers as Charles Colson, 
Herbert O’Driscoll and Jean 
Vanier. 


The concept of the Festival was 
inspired by the success of the Ger- 
man Kirchentag (‘‘Church days’’), 
a biennial event that frequently 
draws 80,000 to 100,00 _ par- 
ticipants. Like the Kirchentag, the 
Festival was a gathering of in- 
dividuals of many different tradi- 
tions and intellectual persuasions. 
What these individuals had in com- 
mon was their concern for the 
earth and its people, and _ their 
faith. What they shared was their 
knowledge and their experience. 

The Festival’s theme was 
‘‘Together in Hope/Ensemble 
dans L’Esperance’”’ and it was ob- 
vious that, in keeping with the 
theme, the event’s organizers had 
done their best to accommodate 
everyone who attended. The bil- 
ingual atmosphere of the Festival, 
the access ramps for the disabled 
and the presence of interpreters for 
the deaf, and, more generally, the 
diverse nature of the workshops all 
contributed to an atmosphere of 
community. 
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The workshops covered a large 
number of topics that ranged from 
‘“‘Peace and Disarmament’’ to 
‘‘Christians and the Arts’’ and 
from ‘‘Liturgy and Spirituality’’ to 
“‘Science and Faith.’’ In addition 
to the workshops, there were daily 
Bible study sessions and an area 
designated The Market of 
Possibilities which housed displays 
from church and secular organiza- 
tions that dealt with a variety of 
social issues. 

Each day there was a ‘‘major 
session’’, designed around a par- 
ticular theme. Each theme was ex- 
plored and illuminated by guest 
speakers and entertainers. 

On Thursday evening, the ses- 
sion centred around ‘‘Our Chris- 
tian Journey’’ and featured ad- 
dresses from Louise Guerin, an 
educator from St. Jerome, P.Q., 
and Dean Herbert O’Driscoll, a 
noted author and dean of Christ 
Church Anglican Cathedral in 
Vancouver. 

Friday night, the theme was 
‘“‘Our Journey Inward’’. Nazaire 
Auger, a leading figure in the Cur- 
sillo Movement in Quebec, and 
Charles (Chuck) Colson, a former 
Richard Nixon aide who now 
works with Prison Fellowship, 
were the main speakers. 

Saturday’s major session took 
the form of a five-hour, ‘‘walk-in- 
walk-out’’ concert featuring such 
entertainers as Jim Galloway and 
his Metro Stompers, Louise Rose 
and Gene MacLellan. It was 
hosted by well-known radio and 
television personality, Don Har- 
ron. 

Sunday’s activities were 
highlighted by an afternoon ses- 
sion featuring Jean Vanier, 
founder of the L’ Arche communi- 
ty, a movement dedicated to help- 
ing the mentally retarded. The 
theme was ‘‘Our Journey Out- 
ward’’ and the largest crowd of the 
weekend, some 10,000 people, fill- 
ed the Civic Centre to hear 
Vanier’s very moving and often 
poetic message. 

Monday’s closing ceremony in- 
cluded among its guest speakers, 
Archbishop Edward Scott, 


Primate of the Anglican Church of 
Canada, Heather Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council of 
Churches and a Presbyterian from 
Hamilton, Ont., and Emile Car- 
dinal Leger, former Archbishop of 
Montreal and missionary to the 
lepers in Africa. Governor General 
and Mrs. Schreyer were also on 
hand. 

Perhaps the purpose and 
message of the Christian 
Festival/Festival Chrétien 82 can 
be summed up in some words of 
Dean O’Driscoll’s. Life’s journey 
or search is not, as western civiliza- 
tion would have us believe, an in- 
dividual journey but a communal 
one, O’Driscoll stated. We are a 
community of ordinary people. 
What we have in common is our 
‘‘ordinariness.’’ We are all called 
to be builders. 

Tom Dickey 


Ed. note: The September issue of 
The Record will include an addi- 
tional look at the Christian 
Festival. The photos of Gene 
MacLellan, Jean Vanier and Lois 
Walker (founder of the Puppcorns 
Puppetry Group) on this month’s 
back cover were taken by Mary 
Visser. 


Oo 
The CCC Fifth 
Triennial Assembly 
Presbyterians were. well 


represented among the more than 
200 people who attended the Fifth 
Triennial Assembly of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches held in 
Saskatoon on May 2-6, 1982. 

In addition to our twelve voting 
delegates, the Presbyterian 
“‘caucus’’ included the CCC Presi- 
dent, Heather Johnston, and her 
minister husband, John, who 
represented the Hamilton Chur- 
ches Association; the Rev. Walter 
McLean, M.P., chairperson of the 
CCC’s Commission on World 
Concerns; the Rev. Brian Fraser of 
the Task Force on Churches and 
Corporate Responsibility; and 
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Rev. Dr. Kenneth McMillan, 
General Secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society. 

Western hospitality ranged from 
an efficient system of bed-and- 
breakfast billets, through bus tours 
to points of interest in the history 
of prairie Christian culture, to 
banquets sponsored by the City of 
Saskatoon and the Province of 
Saskatchewan — the latter 
highlighted by the last public ap- 
pearance of defeated Premier 
Allan Blakeney. 

Like any ecclesiastical assembly, 
the Triennial consisted mainly of 
long and ‘‘talky’’ plenary sessions. 
But there were memorable times, 
too: the fellowship of a 
distinguished delegation from the 
Ecumenical Council of Cuba; the 
appeal of three native Canadian 
women on behalf of their sisters 
for a voice at the First Ministers’ 
Conference on the Constitution; 
the report of the CCC’s General 
Secretary, the Rev. Donald Ander- 
son, about the accomplishments 
and failures of progress towards a 
Wider Ecumenical Fellowship for 
Canada. (See ‘‘Pungent and Perti- 
nent’’). 

Among the assembly’s almost 
twenty resolutions, two received 
wide attention in the press: one 
moved the CCC’s banking ar- 
rangements to the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank because of that in- 
stitution’s policy of neither making 
new loans nor renewing existing 
ones to the Government of South 
Africa ‘Under present 
conditions’’; the other urged the 
member churches to take a wide 
range of actions in favour of disar- 
mament and of making Canada a 
nuclear-weapons-free zone. 

One other resolution, almost 
lost in the shuffle near the end of 
the assembly, urged the Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order to 
‘‘prepare models of worship, in- 
cluding the celebration of the 
Eucharist’? — echoing a repeated 
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complaint about the paucity of 
worship throughout the Triennial, 
and the failure of its planners to 
find a meaningful way for the 
delegates to gather ecumenically 
around our Lord’s Table. 

Rev. Bill Russell, 

Montreal 


Archimedes Award 
Foundation established 


During the fall of 1980, Peter 
Suba, a Toronto businessman, and 
his wife Emma explored with the 
registrars of Victoria, Trinity and 
St. Michael’s Colleges of the 
University of Toronto the 
possibility of making an unusual 
new award available to their 
students. Since their arrival in 1948 
as refugees from communist 
Roumania, Mr. and Mrs. Suba 
had achieved financial security in 
Canada and wished to make a 
gesture of gratitude to their new 
homeland, while at the same time 
promoting certain values to which 
they felt a deep commitment. 

They undertook to provide an- 
nually the sum of $1,000 to each of 
the three colleges, to be awarded to 
three students who were con- 
sidered to have experienced the 
lasting satisfaction and joy which 
come from genuine intellectual and 
creative effort. An outstanding 
academic record was to be a 
criterion, but not the decisive 
criterion in the selection of the 
award winners. It was the intention 
of the donors that the capacity of 
certain students to gain satisfac- 
tion and joy from their work, 
while maintaining an awareness of 
God, be recognized. The Subas felt 
very profoundly that God had 
given men and women the gift of 
creativity and the capacity to enjoy 
the mind for its own sake, and that 
students who experienced these 
gifts should be encouraged. 

The registrars accepted this 
challenge and suitable competi- 
tions were arranged. Candidates 
were invited to submit written 
statements to selection committees 


and personal interviews were also 
conducted. Representatives of the 
three colleges who participated in 
these interviews have said that a 
completely new dimension in their 
students’ abilities, quite indepen- 
dent of classroom or examination 
performance, was revealed to 
them. Students were able to 
demonstrate in a new and convinc- 
ing manner the excitement and 
fulfillment they were experiencing 
in their studies and creative work. 

Encouraged by the reception 
given the new awards at the 
University of Toronto in the spring 
of 1981, the donors and a small 
group of businessmen and persons 
connected with the three colleges 
established the Archimedes Award 
Foundation and petitioned the 
government of Canada to 
recognize it as a legal association. 
The Foundation, legally incor- 


porated on December 7, 1981, will 
solicit and receive contributions 
from persons and groups who 
share its values and wish to pro- 
mote them. Through its incorpora- 
tion as a charitable organization, it 


is able to issue official receipts for 
income tax purposes for all dona- 
tions received. With the funds at 
its disposal the Foundation will | 
make Archimedes Awards 
available to other colleges and 
universities. 

The Foundation will be pleased 
to provide further information 
about its aims and objectives. In- 
quiries may be sent to: The Ar- 
chimedes Award Foundation, 
92 1/2 Avenue Road, Toronto, 
Ontario MSR 2H2, Telephone: 
(416) 978-3800 or (416) 921-3151 
ext. 356. 

Contributions should be marked 
payable to the Archimedes Award 
Foundation and sent to the above 
address. Contributors are invited 
to name the college or university in 
which they have a particular in- 
terest, and where they would wish 
to promote the establishment of an 
Archimedes Award. 

The award is named after the 
Greek philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, Archimedes. 
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REV. DOUGLAS BLACK was honoured by the congregation of Knox 
Church, Tiverton, Ont., on the occasion of his 25th year as an ordain- 
ed minister. At a luncheon and social hour, held following a recent 
Sunday service, Mr. Black and his wife were presented with a purse of 
money by Mr. W. Van Dam, Sr., clerk of session, (pictured, far right) 
and a framed linen wall hanging of Biblical and Church symbols, made 
by Mrs. Van Dam. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, Ont., 
held a fellowship evening to pay tribute to Mr. William Barr and his 50 
years of leadership and service as an elder of the church. Special 
guests for the evening (who represented 47years of ministry at St. An- 
drew’s) were: Dr. Wilfred Butcher, Mrs. Doris Murdoch, wife of the 
late Rev. George Murdoch, Mrs. Charlotte Duke, representing her 
husband, Rev. T.A.A. Duke, Mrs. E.J. Kerr, wife of the late Rev. E.J. 
Kerr, and Rev. Morley Mitchell, the present minister. Mrs. Kerr 
presented Mr. Barr with a scroll on behalf of the congregation. Pic- 
tured at the presentation, from left to right, are: Mrs. Rita Barr, 


William Barr, Mrs. Kerr and Mr. Mitchell. 
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JAMES AND ELISE LAW presented the con- 
gregation of Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., 
with a Wurlitzer piano on the occasion of the 
church’s 63rd anniversary. Mr. Law is pic- 
tured presenting the keys to the piano to Mrs. 
Bea Douthart, organist at Knox. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW, with the inscription ‘‘Well Done 
Good and Faithful Servant,’’ was dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
Helen (Nellie) Wallace at St. Andrew's Church, Thorold, Ont., on 
March 21. The window was the gift of Mrs. Wallace’s husband, Mr. 
David Wallace, and their family. Pictured, from left to right, are: Mrs. 
Robert Cassidy, daughter of the late Mrs. Wallace, Mr. Wallace, 
David Wallace Jr., son, Rev. David Whitehead, minister, Mrs. Donald 
Miller and Mrs. Robert Cressman, also daughters. 

Photo credit: St. Catharines Standard 
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DR. JOHN A. ROSS, Presbyterian chaplain at the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver, performed two interesting baptisms in the chapel of St. Andrew’s Hall last April. 
Receiving the sacrament were Wongani, infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Mu- 
nyenyembe of Blantyre, Malawi, and Mrs. Mei Yeng Lim of Kelantan, West Malaysia. Both 
Mr. Munyenyembe and Mrs. Lim are studying at U.B.C. Mrs. Lim, who along with her hus- 
band, Andrew, is now a member of University Hill Church in Vancouver, was first drawn 
toward Christianity through a mission in Malaysia established by the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, 


Ed. note: We remind our readers that it is not the usual practice of the Record to print ‘‘People 
and Places’’ items on baptisms (or ordinations, inductions, recognitions, reception of new 
members) simply because these events occur too frequently. Occasionally special cir- 
cumstances, such as this one, deserve an exemption. 


People and Places continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION of Ormstown Church, Ormstown, P.Q., celebrated the 150th an- 
niversary of Presbyterianism in Ormstown and the 50th anniversary of their church on the 
weekend of May 1. On Saturday, a tree planting service was held on the church lawn. The 
trees were donated in memory of Mrs. Ragg by her nephew, Peter Collier, and his wife, Molly. 
The Sunday services were conducted by Rev. Larry Paul, interim moderator for Ormstown 
Church, and Rev. J. Clarke Hood was the guest speaker. Mr. Hood was minister at Ormstown 
until moving to Thunder Bay, Ont. in 1963. Special music was provided by the cherub, junior 
and senior choirs under the direction of Mrs. Nancylyn Hamilton. The anthem, ‘’Thou Didst 
Leave Thy Throne,” was the first anthem sung at Ormstown Church, in 1932. Pictured, from 
left to right, are the members of the anniversary committee: Mr. Larry Paul, Mrs. Viola Mc- 
Whinnie, Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Tannahill, Mr. Alan Hooker, Bernice and Lindsay Cullen, Mrs. 
Willa Hooker and Mr. J. Clarke Hood. 
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MRS. FLORA MACDONALD was honoured 
by the W.M.S. of Coquitlam Church, Co- 
quitlam, B.C., on the occasion of her 100th 
birthday on May 3, 1982. Mrs. MacDonald 
has been a very active member of the 
Presbyterian Church over the years and is a 
life member of the W.M.S. 


The congregation of West River 
Church, Durham, N.S., celebrated their 
126th anniversary and the 110th anniver- 
sary of the church building on May 16. 
The Rev. P.A. MacDonald, Moderator 
of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, 
was guest minister and The Village Male 
Choir from Hopewell, N.S. were guest 
singers. The minister of West River is the 
Rev. Donald MacKay. 


PICTURED, Rev. Ted Hicks, minister of West 
Flamboro Church, West Flamboro, Ont., 
presents a copy of the church’s recently 
published, 150th anniversary cookbook, 
‘Cooking Secrets,’’ to Miss Muriel Thomp- 
son, great-great-granddaughter of West 
Flamboro’s founding minister, Rev. Thomas 
Christie. Mr. Christie came to Canada from 
the Orkney Islands in 1832. The presentation 
was made at a congregational dinner, held 
March 7. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Central Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., celebrated their 100th an- 
niversary on March 7, with Dr. Arthur Currie, 
Moderator of the 107th General Assembly, 
the guest speaker. Pictured cutting the an- 
niversary cake are, from left to right: David 
Poland, clerk of session, Mrs. Florence Grant 
of the Ladies’ Aid, and David Pinnington, 
vice-chairman of the board of managers. 
Rev. John Bodkin is the minister of Central 
Church. 


DR. ARTHUR CURRIE, Moderator of the 
107th General Assembly, was an active par- 
ticipant in a mass visitation centred around 
the area of St. Lawrence Church, London, 
Ont., on May 2. Dr. Currie, who was in Lon- 
don originally as the guest speaker for the an- 
niversary service of Westmount Church, was 
part of a group of forty members of eight 
London and area churches that visited some 
1300 homes. The event was organized by 
Rev. Arn Fraser, interim-moderator of St. 
Lawrence and Knollwood Park Churches, 
Mrs. Joan Ashley, deaconess of the 
Presbytery of London, and Rev. Cal Elder, 
superintendent of mission for the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston, along with members 
of the St. Lawrence congregation. Dr. Currie 
finished his day as guest speaker at an even- 
ing service at Knox Church, Dutton, Ont. He 
is pictured, on the left, discussing the after- 
noon’s events with Rev. Bill Milne, minister 
of Dorchester and East Nissouri Churches, 
and Rev. Duncan Farris, clerk of presbytery. 
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THE M.E. PRIEST AUXILIARY of Knox Church, Halifax, N.S., celebrated its 50th anniversary 
on May 2. There were seven charter members of the auxiliary present as well as the deaconess 
under whose direction the group was formed, Miss Estelle MacKenzie. The gathering was 
chaired by the current president, Mrs. Mary MacDonald, with the assistance of Muriel Aitken 
Flowers who was the auxiliary’s first president in 1932. Pictured, front row, left to right, are: 
Catharine MacFarlane, Estelle MacKenzie, Isabel MacFarlane, Sadie Aikenhead, Annie 
Aikenhead, Muriel Flowers. Those in the back row, from left to right, are: Danella MacKay, 
Mary MacDonald, Mrs. George MacLellan, Mrs. R.D. MacLean and Mary Peacock. Absent 
was Alice Hotchkiss. It is interesting to note that the group includes five pairs of sisters. 


REV. IAN WISHART, minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. John’s Nfld., is pictured 
presenting a Bible to Wayne Tucker, ad- 
ministrator of Waterford Hospital in St. 
John’s. The Bible had been in use for many 
years at St. Andrew’s and is now to be used 
in the Waterford Chapel. 


PICTURED at the turning of the sod for the manse for Thornhill Church, Thornhill, Ont., held 
May 9, are (left to right)): Alex Bell, Rev. D.L. Crocker, interim moderator, Georgina Stever, 
Bruce Berry, Peter Cowie, Mrs. Mabel Mizen, senior member of the church, Rev. H. Russell, 
officiating minister, and Harland Lindsay. With the exception of the ministers and Mrs. Mizen, 
those pictured are members of the ‘‘house committee.” 

Photo credit: Len Thomson 
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Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Ete. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0O 


SW 
Pn 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

© lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 

¢ eternal sanctuary lamps 

¢ long life bulbs 


light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
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DEATHS 


BROWN, MRS. ETHEL, 94, widow of 
Rev. Andrew Brown of Tyne Valley, 
PER wAprili2ss 

CAMERON, MRS. J.H. (WINNIFRED), 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Wiarton, 
Ont., formerly a.member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Saskatoon, Superinten- 
dent of the Presbyterian Residence in 
Saskatoon for a number of years, died 
in Wiarton on May 24. 

CLARK, HORACE, 82, elder for 30 years 
of Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont., 
and long-time choir member, April 29, 

CREASEY, HAROLD JOHN, 65, charter 
member, elder, past clerk of session, 
and at the time of death roll clerk of St. 
James Church, Chatham, Ont., April 
24. 

GILCHRIST, JOHN D., long-time elder of 
Argyle Church, Crinan, Ont., April 7. 

HALES, MRS. AGNES MAY, 78, member 
of Knox Church, Dutton, life member 
of W.M.S., March 21. 

HILL, ARTHUR, 80, long-time elder and 
former clerk of session, and long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Belleville, Ont., April 29. 

KERR, DOUGLAS STAIT, long-time 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, 
Ont., April 7. 

MAIN, HOWARD WESLEY, 56, elder for 
15 years and church treasurer for many 
years of Knox Church, Sheffield, Ont., 
April 26. 

McAULAY, BLAIR, elder and roll clerk 
for 25 years of St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., May 17. 

McNAUGHTON, MRS. MAUDE, 93, 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


Custom Sketch Church Prints 
Meticulously detailed, professional 
reproductions from original pen and ink 
drawings of your church. 

Framing size, on quality textured paper. 
An excellent fund-raising project. 

Sample and prices on request. 

Albert Sinibaldi, R.R. #3, Merigomish, NS, 
BOK 1G0. 


CHAIRS ‘stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
mje and chairs 
f Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
. West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 
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long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lancaster, Ont., life member 
of W.M.S., Oct. 3, 1981. 


McVEAN, MISS HELEN BETH, member 


of St. Andrew’s Church, Dresden, Ont., 
Life member of W.M.S., Jan. 24. 


MURRAY, GEORGE F., 77, elder for 35 


years of Little Harbour Presbyterian 
Church, Pictou County, N.S., former 
superintendent of Sunday school, and 
clerk of session at the time of his death 
on Feb. 24. 


NEVIN, JOHN PATRICK, elder of Knox 


Church, Guelph, Ont., May 4. 


RAFFAN, JAMES, long-time elder of 


Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., April 24. 


SHAW, WILFRED, 67, long-time elder 


and choir member of South Gate 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 17. 


SINCLAIR, GREGORY W., 78, long-time 


elder and representative elder of 
Kildonan Church, Old Kildonan, Man., 
and chairman of its board of managers, 
April 21. 


THOMPSON, HIRAM B., long-time elder 


of St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, 
N.S., active Boy Scouts leader and com- 
munity worker, March 31. 


WARD, JAMES W., 84, elder for 28 years 


and life-long member of Geneva 
Presbyterian Church, Chesley, Ont., 
April 23. 


WOODROW, JAMES R. (JIMMY), long- 


time elder of Willis Church, Jarrett, 
Ont., March 21. 
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TRANSITION 


| INDUCTIONS 
Ferguson, Rev. R.A., London, Elmwood 
Avenue Church, Ont., May 9. 
Robinson, Rev. Douglas, Alvinston 
pastoral charge, Ont., April 29. 


RECOGNITION 
Hincke, Rev. Karen, Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba Church, Ont., April 18. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River-Merigomish pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. D.M. Marple, Box 
132, Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5CS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
E0A 3C0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Lloyd A. Mur- 
dock, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1RO. 

Scotsburn pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. E. 
Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Road, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1K9. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Rev. Allan Paisley, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MOo. 


Mention The Record when 
you purchase from 
our advertisers. 


LIVE LONGER! 

Information on research and new 
treatments. Cancer, heart trouble, 
nutrition, etc. Authoritative sources. 
For your subscription, write ‘‘Health”’ on 
a piece of paper and send, with cheque for 
$13.50 to MWA Communications, Box 
790, Stn. A., Kelowna, B.C., VIY 7P4. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrews & St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 10 
Church Street, P.O. Box 885, 
Brockville, Ont., K6V SW1. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, Que., 
H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
1J2. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, Ont., 
E3ViGia- 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
wanted for St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, Scarborough, starting September 
1982. For details, please call 416-431-9309 
or 416-284-1375. 


ORGANIST 
- Choir Director (experienced) to work 
with enthusiastic choir for a small but 
growing church in Mississauga South. 
Send resume to Mr. Tom Thompson, 
1566 Wavell Crescent, Mississauga, On- 
tario, L4X 1X1. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 


label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Attach your label here. 
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WESTWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Winnipeg, is looking for an 
associate minister to choose from and 
participate in a wide range of ministries. 
Westwood, a progressive congregation, 
is anxious to assist its members discover 
and develop their God-given gifts, in 
order to meet more of the community’s 
challenges. 
Interested persons are invited to apply 
to: 
Westwood Church, 
197 Browning Blvd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3K OL1. 


CHAPLAIN — Brock University: An 
ecumenical appointment; clergy or lay- 
person; to begin August 1, 1982. A half- 
time position for first year; a team 
chaplaincy with a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain. Contact: Rev. G. Elliott, 64 
Sovereign Drive, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
L227? 


Houseparents 
Job openings for married couples serving 
young children who are developmentally 
handicapped, in a group home setting in 
Toronto. 
Duties include: supervising the home and 
working with a professional team. 
Training, good wage, housing and 
benefits provided. 
Resume to: 
Ceci’s Homes for Children, 
Box 283, 
Commerce Court Postal Station 
Toronto, Ontario, MSL 1E9. 
Tel: 416-868-1493 


DEEP RIVER, ONTARIO — Deep River 
Community Church invites applications 
for a minister in this research-oriented 
community. Deep River (population 
5,000) is on the Ottawa River about 2 
-hours drive from either Ottawa or North 
Bay. The town has remarkably extensive 
cultural and recreational activities. The 
charge presents challenges and oppor- 
tunities for a fulfilling ministry. Strengths 
in preaching, youth work and counselling 
are characteristics that the new minister 
should have as well as several years of 
broad ministerial experience. After 36 
years, Community Church is distinctly 
ecumenical with 600 members from 20 
denominations. It supports the mission, 
outreach and ministerial training pro- 
grams of the United, Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches. Manse if desired, salary 
negotiable. Please send complete resumes 
with references to: Pulpit Committee 
Chairman, Box 196, Deep River, Ontario, 
KOJ 1P0. 


Advertisements 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A.,B.D., PHIL.M. 
e MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 
COUNSELLING 
e MARRIAGE PREPARATION 


e PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 
COUPLES, GROUPS 
TEL. (416) 222-3247. 21 MANGO DRIVE 


WILLOWDALE, ONT. M2K 2E9 
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King City Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 


Garth Wilson, 1 Barwell Crescent, Rex- ~ 


dale, Ont., M9W 2W4. (Effective 
September 1) 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Kitchener, Doon Church, Ont., Rev. Gor- 
don Griggs, 120 Highman Ave., Cam- 
bridge, NIR 3L7. 

Maple and Vaughan pastoral charge, Ont., 
Dr. J.V. Mills, 85 Montgomery Road, 
Islington, Ont., M9A 3N4. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
Ss. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1K5. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Int. Mod. designate: Rev. Nora 
A. Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Avenue, 
Toronto, M4W 1Y8. (Effective August 
31, 1982) 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 

. Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 39 
Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1CO. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, Mit- 
chell, NOK INO. 

Brantford, Alexandra Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow, 97 Wellington 
Street, Brantford, Ont., N3T 2M1. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 403 - 11 
Woodman Dr. S., Hamilton, L8K 4E3. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., Lon- 
don, N6K 1M8. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 


Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 


2E1. 4 

Lucknow/South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. — 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. | 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- |} 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Port Colborne, First Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Hodgson, 25 Bald St., Welland, Ont., 
L3C 5B7. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2CO0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. t 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Int. Mod. 
Designate: Rev. W.A. Henderson, Box 
459, Lucknow, Ont., NOG 2H0. (Effec- 
tive August 31, 1982) 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade Church, Ont., Rev. 
C.N. Congram, R.R. #1, Site 1, Box 13, 
Belle River, Ont., NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, First Church, Man., Rev. Reg. 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
2N3. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
T3SER3G3) 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 37th 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. John 
D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, TOM 
1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B-C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 
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PDcary Beloved?..” 


of those who are no longer journeying with us. 


“I pray that Christ will make his home “Marriage is an honourable estate, instituted by 
God.’’ Is it? The answer comes in the affirmative in 


in your hearts through faith. I pray that spite of all the evidence that seems to contradict that 
you may have your roots and founda- statement. 


tion in love.”’ ‘*A man shall cleave unto his wife.’’ Does it have 

Ephesians 3:17 to be that way? Again, the answer comes in the affir- 
mative because she becomes his priority. It works the 
other way as well! 

They are going to read a short psalm from the 
word of God. It is meant to reflect praise and 
thanksgiving. They both feel that and want to express 
Ite 


ritten on the morning of a wedding... ‘(Who gives Jennifer to be married to Gordon?”’ 
\ X/ It’s going to happen later on to-day. In the ‘‘We do.”’ That is a giving over in trust. Perhaps the 
early evening. We all hope to be there, dress- groom’s parents should be asked as well. It’s a 
ed in our finest, not to draw attention to ourselves, mutual giving, isn’t it? We as parents cannot hang on 
but in honour of the occasion. to our children, but must set them free to be and to 
It’s an important event for two families, but an become, committing them to God’s care. 
even more important occasion for two people, one of Love will be mentioned quite often. What will be 
whom happens to be our son. They have known each meant? Love that is willing to forgive, love that is 
other for just over a year now, and that knowing has willing to remain committed, love that accepts and 
deepened daily. They are very much aware of the love that is willing to sacrifice. That love, we hope, 
possible pitfalls and very much aware of the struggle will live in their hearts and be very real and will grow 
it is to make a marriage work well these days. and deepen in the face of the temptations, tests and 
They have a love that binds them together. They trials that are almost daily occurrences. 
have a faith that they share and those two elements In the later hours of this evening, we will journey 
are very important in their relationship. The result is home, tired but happy, weary but grateful for an un- 
that they have hope, hope in the future that stretches forgettable occasion. We will think of them — those 
out in front of them filled with so much that cannot two young people linked by their mutual love, side by 
be known. side, hand in hand beginning their journey together 
There will be tears shed to-night, but they will be as husband and wife and a little prayer will form in | 
tears mostly of joy. It’s a deeply moving experience our hearts, ‘‘Please God, walk with them, forever.”’ | 


to see two people whom you love make promises to 
each other and in God’s sight. The vows will be ex- 
pressed with all the honesty and sincerity that they ur Father, love seems so fragile these days. 
can muster. C) Presse make their love strong in You, and ours 


There will be tears of sadness too. The older people as well. Bless marriages. May they be reflec- 
will be thinking of the years that have gone by, the tions of Your love, a love that is willing to give, to 
years that have seen the ‘‘becoming’’ of these two sacrifice, to persevere. In Jesus’ Name, Amen. 


| fine young people. Memories will return — memories 0D | 
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Lois Walker 


see ‘News’ ; 
inside this issue Gene MacLellan 


Hans Mol 


was only 21 when the Gestapo came and picked 
me up. They felt I had been too subversive for my 
own good. It was the afternoon of the 22nd of 
December, 1943. Two of my friends had already 
disappeared in the morning and nobody knew where 
they were. And so I had gone back to a room I had 
shared with one of them and destroyed whatever 
could be construed as evidence against us, such as 
letters and anti-Nazi flyers. 

My parents were farmers in the central region of — 
the Netherlands. They were hit badly by the © 
depression, yet at considerable expense they had sent ; 
me to the most elitist of Dutch high schools (the ~ 
Gymnasium) and from there to the University of — 
Amsterdam where I had begun courses in economics. — 
But the war had begun to interfere with those studies 
and in 1943 the German-occupying forces required 
that only those students who signed an oath of 
loyalty could continue their studies. Nazism was an 
abomination to almost all of us and so only a small 
percentage signed. The rest either hid or were put to — 
work in Germany. I landed in a little German factory 
town, Kleinwanzleben. Yet even at the heart of the 
enemy’s territory our zeal for democracy remained 
unflagging. We worked with many French and 
Russian prisoners-of-war and we kept their anti-Nazi 
spirits high with the BBC news which we picked up 


on a Clandestine radio receiver. This was our un- 
doing. 

The Gestapo camp where we ended up was another 
- world. Our youthful exuberance had suddenly to 
cope with cruelty and inhumanity. Bashing of 
prisoners, freezing parades in thin clothing were the 
order of the day. Our anti-Nazi crusade for 
democracy and human rights became dampened with 
such mundane necessities as louse hunting and bowel 
movements, when the stinking pot in the corner was 
already overflowing. 

One day in the Spring of 1944 typhoid broke out in 
the prison of Magdeburg to which I had been 
transferred, and people around me were dying like 
flies. A special detachment of prisoners had to 
remove the dead and cart them away somewhere. 

Up to that time religion had been unimportant to 
me. My grandfathers on both sides had been elders of 
the Reformed Church, but my parents had become 
increasingly disillusioned with religion. To them it 
unduly constrained the forces of social reform, 
particularly rent legislation for farmers. I was the 
only one of my family who went to church at all 
regularly, but only because I liked the little organ 
which I occasionally was allowed to play for services. 
The Barthian drivel (as I thought at the time) from 
the pulpit was taken in stride as irrelevant. 

Yet in the Gestapo camp, and later prison, this 
unintelligible preaching, insofar as I remembered it, 
began to gradually make sense. The immense human 
tragedy of which I had become part was much too 
colossal for digestion by utopian dreams. My easy 
student view of the world (if only Nazism can be 
eradicated everything will be fine) began to be 
replaced slowly by a sense of the inevitability of evil 
not just in others, but also in myself. Wasn’t this 
mixture of good and bad, both in the S.S. guards and 
in my fellow prisoners, called ‘sin’ in the drivel I had 
so decisively rejected in my youth? 

And then there was all this enormous suffering 
around me. I began to detect broken spirits as much 
among those who inflicted the physical suffering as 
among those who were its recipients; sometimes even 
more among the former. They stuck so pitifully to 
their much vaunted authority. Their puny souls were 
sO precariously vexed by their vulnerable insecurity. 
There were moments when memories of the suffering 
Christ washed over me like a flood, miraculously 
converting all these horrible experiences into a deep 
glow of understanding. Was that God’s promise of 
salvation? If it was, it was certainly big enough not 
just to help me cope, but far more importantly, to 
face death fearlessly. 

I survived the Nazi holocaust. It rather changed 
me. I had gone in as an innocent youth with some 
vague notions about the goodness of human reason 
and intentions. I came out of it as a chastened adult 
with a deep, ingrained, sense of tragedy, overspread 
with the golden insights of a Christian faith. Not that 


my faith was now all that firm. Maturity and faith go 
together and who can ever say that he or she has 
arrived at either? But it was strong enough to 
withstand the despair and meaninglessness whenever 
they reared their ugly heads in later life. 


cross of Christ? I have done both. And yet, 

however ardently I believe in individual 
freedom and am prepared to fight for social justice, 
there is also a certain luxury in almost all modern 
crusades, be they for nuclear disarmament, for 
helping the starving in Somalia, against racial 
discrimination in South Africa, against acid rain and 
against tortures in Argentina. The luxury consists in 
the possibility of entertaining ideals and im- 
plementing them. It consists in the safety of the 
bird’s eye view above the vale of tears. 

The cross of Christ, however, has nothing to do 
with luxury. It is the more real alternative for the 
tortured, the oppressed, the starving, the dying, the 
ugly, the rejected, the losers, because it can funnel all 
their experiences (rather than their dreams) into the 
prototype of suffering, Jesus on the cross. And as in 
a crucible that suffering can then be transformed into 
something entirely new: the resurrection into a new 
life, the victory over the very forces which declare 
that torture, oppression, starvation, death, ugliness, 
rejection, sin are definitive and final. And then the 
knowledge that ‘death is swallowed up in victory’ (I 
Cor. 15:54) helps one to endure anything! 

Yet dreams and crusades have their place. They 
can be thoroughly Christian. They can heal people 
and communities and nations and worlds. They can 
lift the broken-hearted in a human way similarly to 
the cross doing it in a divine way. They can unmask 
the perversities, powerplays and corruptions of our 
social existence and thereby open the way for greater 
justice and more freedom. Yet they cannot redeem, 
because only the crucified and risen Lord can 
transform and help us to ‘walk in newness of life.’ 
(Romans 6:4). 


G rusading for human rights or witnessing to the 


This is the first article in a series. 


HANS MOL is professor in the 
sociology of religion at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., and is 
an active member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Dundas, 
Ont. 


EDITORIAL 


The Absence of Adolescents 


here are the young people! 
Sooner or later, as the September sun sinks slowly in the west, 


that plaintive cry will echo through the Christian Education wing 
of many a congregation. The new curriculum has been ordered; teachers 
primed. The film strip projector has been dusted off and parents have 
been urged. Yet teen-agers become notable in their absence in direct 
proportion to their growing degree of independence. 


There are, of course, a few 
reliables. Some are present because 
they find a refuge unavailable to 
them among their peers. Others 
have not found the courage to say 
no. Then there are those who, in 
spite of many obstacles largely 
invisible to their elders, persist out 
of conviction or curiosity. 

It isn’t easy to come up with an 
answer. 

Longshoreman-philosopher Eric 
Hoffer has written: ‘‘When skills 
and experience are made obsolete 
by drastic change, the dividing line 
between grown-ups and the young 
becomes blurred. Yet this is the 
time when the antagonism between 
generations is likely to be greatest. 
The young are in desperate straits 
in an age of not knowing, when the 
old no longer think of themselves 
in possession of the true and only 
view possible for sensible people, 
and growing up becomes 
meaningless.”’ 

In this, the ninth decade of the 
twentieth century, we _ have 
‘drastic change’’ enough and to 
spare. Link the situation in which 
we find ourselves with the con- 
sistent push of adolescence toward 
self-assertion and identity and we 
may end up concluding that all we 
can do is to ‘‘leave them alone and 
they'll come home,’’ presumably 


bringing their children behind 
them. 

But such a conclusion lets us off 
the hook too easily. We increase 
the odds against us all too often by 
clear, if unintentional, signals to 
our young people that indeed ‘‘we 
no longer think of (ourselves) in 
possession of the true and only 
view possible for sensible people.”’ 

To be ‘‘sensible people’’ implies 
a degree of rationality. How 
rational do we appear to teen-aged 
eyes when what we have to offer 
vacillates from year to year bet- 
ween ‘‘basic biblical content;’’ 
something, let’s say, on the Old 
Testament, entitled ‘‘Malachi and 
Me’’ and a pathetic effort to be 
‘‘with it’? packaged as ‘‘What 
Good Old St. Paul Has To Say 
About Going Steady’’. 

Familiarity with the _ biblical 
narrative, NOT an easy assump- 
tion, should be established before 
the teen-aged years, and most teen- 
agers, rightly or wrongly, are little 
more than bemused at attempts by 
those who endured adolescence in 
another time to tell them what they 
are presently experiencing. 

Strained and artificial attempts 
to draw out the relevance of 
scripture to those who may 
question its very authority will not 
do; any more than half-informed 


and still-born attempts attempts at 
a fusion between Christian ethics 
and pop psychology. 

What matters most is the 
authenticity of the person making 
the case for Christianity. This 
authenticity involves much more 
than the degree of emotion con- 
nected with a_ personal 
“‘testimony.’’ However genuine, 
witness to conversion alone is non- 
transferable. 

Authenticity involves a_ large 
measure of unshockability. It is 
both unafraid to meet basic doubt 
and to evidence vulnerability. It 
offers a certainty that may be 
incomplete in detail, but sound in 
its basic structure...sound by being 
tempered by the earthquake, wind 
and fire of human experience. It 
has been thought through, lived 
through. Such authenticity is 
unabashed at the prospect of 
meeting young people where they 
choose. 

For example, I doubt very much 
that anyone who dismisses the 
music of the young as ‘‘noise’’ (or 
words to that effect) OR who 
pretends to either a knowledge or 
a taste of it will fully understand 
the generation they seek to reach. 
The same can be said, perhaps to a 
lesser extent, about their television 
viewing, or films produced with 
just ‘‘that market’’ in mind. The 
greatest failure of all follows the 
unwillingness to take seriously the 
tastes in reading of those who have 
managed, often in spite of. in- 
credible obstacles, to arrive at a 
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The second United Nations Special 
Session on Disarmament got 
underway in New York City, while 
our General Assembly was meeting 
in Toronto in early June. The 
coincidence of these two events 
was opportune for us, since our 
Assembly was presented with two 
resolutions on the subject of 
nuclear disarmament which were 
discussed and adopted, although 
one of them (which originated with 
the Committee on International 
| Affairs) was only ‘‘approved in 
principle’’. 

Three days after the Assembly 
closed, I took copies of our 
resolutions to New York. There, 
with the help of some excellent 
staff work by Miss Patti Talbot of 
Don Mills, Ontario, I was able to 
give them to some church officials, 
several Canadian parliamentarians 
and to Canada’s ambassador to 
the U.N., the Hon. Gerard 
Pelletier. 

The ambassador’s response went 
far beyond mere courtesy. He 
commented on the several prac- 
tical suggestions in the resolution 
from the Committee on In- 
ternational Affairs for personal 
involvement in development and 
peace. He was impressed, as were 
the parliamentarians, that the 
second resolution (from the Board 
of Congregational Life) lays a 
strong theological foundation for 
our attitudes toward peace and 
disarmament. He then made a 
statement which we would do well 
to ponder: ‘‘The churches and 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Peace from faith, not fear 


people in general often think that 
their views are of no interest or 
value to government. The reverse 
is true. What people say does 
influence government.”’ 

So, from one quarter at least, we 
are encouraged to speak. But, 
from our own point of view, is it 
legitimate for us to speak? Should 
the church speak to governments 
about peace, or anything else for 
that matter? Our Declaration of 
Faith Concerning Church and 
Nation clearly presents the biblical 
and theological evidence that we 
do have the right and the duty to 
utter the prophetic word, provided 
that we who have that word speak 
it faithfully. 


But should we say anything 


about peace? Our Lord said ‘‘I did 
not come to bring peace but a 
sword’’, and warned that wars and 
rumours of wars must precede the 
end of the world. As for the 
clamour for disarmament, it 
sounds as though we are being 


urged to roll over and play dead 
before an implacable foe. 

It was Robert Smiley, in the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. offices, who gave me a 
handle on this problem. He said 
that Christians should work for 
peace ‘‘not from fear, but from 


Wayne Smith 


faith.’? Whereas so much of the | 


peace movement is prompted by 
fear, which tends to identify peace 
as the absence of war and to avoid 
war at any price, Christians regard 
peacemaking as a mandate God 
has given them. 


Time did not permit Smiley to | 


expand on his point but I think it is 
well taken. With faith the starting 
point, we are led into scripture 
where we see peace as that lively, 
strong wholeness that the Hebrew 
word ‘‘shalom’’ connotes. This is 
not the peace of the graveyard 
where all life, as well as conflict, 
has ceased, but rather that fearless, 
full-blooded peace where conflicts 
are faced and resolved by God’s 
grace. 

There is the rub, of course. That 
peace is God’s work not ours. 
What business have we to do it for 
him? Well, Paul the apostle knew 
he was called into ‘‘the ministry of 
reconciliation’’ (that means 
““peace’’, doesn’t it?), but he also 
knew that God is the’ sole 
Reconciler, and his human efforts, 
if done in his own strength, would 
be futile. Somehow, amazingly, 
Paul was involved nonetheless. He 
did not stay at home because God 
is the true Evangelist; he cried ‘‘we 


beg you on behalf of Christ, be | 


reconciled to God.’’ To be sure, 
peace with God comes first. Let us 
witness to it. But peace among 


people and nations is also part of | 


the same Gospel. Let us witness to 
that. 
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The principle applies to the | 
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Editorial 


continued from page 4 


state of literacy. 
I am entirely convinced that 
young people are no less interested 
in Truth-claims than they ever 
were: no less ready to receive 
something to hang on to, to live 
) by, than any generation. They are, 
perhaps, less interested than those 
who have preceded them, in 
propping up an institution for no 
other reason than that; in 
**decency’’ for its own sake. 

The Holy Spirit convicts, leads 
both young and old to a knowledge 
of salvation. But we have been 
entrusted with the task of doing 
what we can to remove obstacles 
on that road to conviction. If we 
cannot give ‘‘reason for the faith 
that is in us’’ we are not an aid, but 
another obstacle, and we should 
have the grace not to be alarmed, 
disappointed or surprised when, 
playing a tune to which no one 
wants to dance, the young people 
stay away. 


JRD 


church’s inner life as well. The 
question of liberty of conscience as 
it pertains to the ordination of 
women was debated at the General 
Assembly and a decision was 
readied. As with most decisions 
that really matter, it was opposed 
by some. Some of these recorded 
their dissent. Yet I believe that 
God’s peace was present in the 
Assembly and continues to be 
present in our church. It is ob- 
viously not the peace of unifor- 
mity, or the false peace that comes 
from conquest and surrender, or 
from dodging an issue, pretending 
that all is well. It is the peace that 
acknowledges, respects and 
cherishes that amazing variety of 
gifts, personalities and views that 
God gives to his people. 


Wen.’ Lia 
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YOU CAN VGhtcren like all people, have an intrinsic 
PUT A PRI C E ON value far beyond dollar measure- 
ment. But when a life is threatened by 
THE VALU EF OF the concentration on the need to 
survive, when the basic priorities of food, 
A CH | LD. shelter, and medicine are beyond reach, 
then the richness, the whole fabric of life as we Rnow it, becomes a 
secondary concern. 
On behalf of the children of Haiti, we ask for your help. Through 
your monthly sponsorship, you can change a life of despair into one of 
hope. The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada, a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization, has several on-going stable pro- 
jects throughout Haiti, the poorest of Western nations, involving food, 
medical, and vocational help. 
In return for your help, you'll receive a photo and history of your 
sponsored child and an address for corresponding. 


And most important, the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
reaffirmed the value of a child’s life. 


| would like to sponsor a C1] boy U girl in CD) Haiti D0 other countries 
Enclosed is my donation of LJ $18 for the first month or (_] $216 for a full year. 
I cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a donation of $ 

Please send more information LJ. We are a tax deductible charity 
No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/TOWN PROV. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 P®° 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
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Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Niger, Philippines, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda. 


On unnecessary 
emphases 


Every now and then I’m in- 
troduced to a person or a group as 
a good Presbyterian. While this is 
gratifying, I rather flippantly 
reply, ‘‘There’s no other kind.”’ 

What really concerns’ me, 
however, is this: that there are 
people who are xe) 
denominationally-minded that 
such an_ introduction seems 
necessary. I resent being relegated 
to a kind of ecclesiastical ghetto. 
How long are we church people to 
be divided into special categories 
like those having two heads or six 
fingers. I believe that it is good 
democratic thinking to say that, 
while I may not agree with what 
you say or do (within limits), I will 
defend your right to say or do it. 
To go on further, the freedom of 
expression that I recognize for 
others, I demand for myself. 

These are interesting days for a 
churchman to be alive to what is 
going on in the world. Pope John 
Paul II has recently visited Britain 
and been embraced by the Ar- 
chbishop of Canterbury. I would 
have been surprised if he hadn’t 
been embraced, but as a result of 
this significant welcome, news 


commentators have waxed 
eloquent about the great coming 
re-unification of the church. But 


right here I’d like to ask, ‘‘When. 


was the church ever disunited?’’ 
True, there have always been 
differing ecclesiastical organi- 
zations with differing customs and 
beliefs, but in matters spiritual has 
the church ever been anything 
other than ONE? St. Paul himself 
spoke about ‘‘one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father 
of us all.’’ Need I point out that 
unity is a spiritual consequence 
and not an_ organizational 
achievement? 
George H. Young, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Sometimes, you win one 


I happened upon The Record as 
it was delivered incorrectly, but 
fortunately to our door. After 
reading it and appreciating it, I 
have decided to try a subscription 
for a year...Looking forward to 
our upcoming Records, 

Martha Crean, 
Toronto, Ont. 
P.S. I’m returning the copy of The 
Presbyterian Record fo its rightful 


‘subscriber unconscionably late. 


Watson’s WorLD 


SCRIPTURE BOoKsHiop 


Mi! iI 


oh 
Sahel a! 
‘a !! 


| MUST Go FoRTH]. 


One can’t ask for more! 


I should like to thank you most | 
sincerely for your excellent editing | 
of The Presbyterian Record! 1 look 
forward to its arrival every month, | 
and endeavour to read it from | 
cover to cover! | 


Marjorie S. Smith, | 
Red Deer, Alta. | 


Encouragement from 
other Wednesday 
worshippers 


I would like to offer a word of 
encouragement to Fallingbrook 
congregation, Scarborough, in 
relation to their Wednesday 
evening summer services. 

The Church of St. Columba-by- 
the-Lake, Pointe Claire, Quebec, 
is in its 10th year of enjoying 
worship services on Wednesday 
evenings for summer, and we 
would, I think, be hard pressed to 
try to go back to Sunday mornings 
during these months. 

Our Wednesday services are a 
little more informal, beginning 
with a few favourite hymns 
(members’ choices), which often 
are the lovely evening hymns we so 
seldom sing now. After worship, 


Noel Watson 
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we socialize for a little while over a 
‘‘cuppa’’ and a cookie. These 
services seem to generate an 
especially relaxed warmth and 
ambience among us, which seems 
to me to be very much in keeping 
with the gift of summertime which 
we welcome so much. 
Have a_ lovely 
Fallingbrook! 
(Mrs.) Marlene Parks, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


summer 


The June editorial 
and educated women 


Thanks for an_ enlightening 
editorial (June 1982) on facts. 

As far as the facts are concerned 
on group one, now I know had Eve 
had a degree in forestry we would 
not be in the fix we are in today. 

Here I was, thinking all along 
that women were trying to be 
liberated from men who put 
conditions on them. 

I do think though, some 

professor of theology should have 
tipped off God about Mary not 
being a suitable mother for Jesus 
unless she had at least, let’s say, a 
B.A. in nursing. 

As for the second fact, to 
translate ‘‘speak’’ to ‘‘babble’’ — 
that seems reasonable. I can just 
imagine a woman in the synagogue 
tucking on her husband’s sleeve 
saying, ‘‘What’s happenin’ baby.”’ 
And Mary, as uneducated as she 
was, could not have taught Jesus 
to speak or he would not have been 
able to say the things he did. Who 
taught him anyway? 

No wonder we do not want to 
listen to the uneducated apostles 
(and that is even in the Bible), 
taught by their babbling mothers. 
Generally speaking, of course. 

Group two seems to be stuck on 
the same notion as Paul in I Cor. 
II, 16, not to make an issue of not 
wearing a hat in church, etc. And 
if they seek no repeal of the or- 
dination of women they probably 
stick with Paul again in believing 
that everyone is responsible for his 
or her faith. Gal. 3, 28. 

I, also can see the stance of 
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group one. There seems to be a 
barrier in there somewhere. 

For sure, there is no point in 
either side trying to reason with 
each other, is there? 

My sentiment exactly of how a 
church can function with such a 
small portion of minister, however 
principled. How could Christ 
function, however small, however 
principled, against all those 
pharisees by himself. Small 
wonder he was nailed to the cross. 
How could those of the refor- 
mation function, however small, 
however principled, against such a 
mighty church. 

How then could an educated 
man like Saul function on -his way 
to Damascus. His head wrapped 
up in being right, and with eyes 
wide open, the wrappings serving 
him for a blindfold, until Christ 
removed them, then being totally 
blind he finally could see. 

_ Perhaps that is the answer. 

Thanks again. 

Ed de Leeuw, 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Praise for two 
June features 


Thank you so much for 
publishing the two excellent ar- 
ticles by Dr. Geoffrey Johnston 
(‘‘But sin is made flesh’’) and 
Professor Ron Goldsmith 
(‘‘Earthkeeping: Nature and 
Christian Responsibility’’) in the 
June, 1982 issue. 

Both articles really helped me to 
understand more clearly my own 
and the  church’s __ biblical 
responsibility regarding certain 
basic socio-economic and political 
issues and the urgent need for an 
integrally Christian witness that 
breaks with the dominant issues 
and ideologies of our age, none of 
which actually seek to do justice to 
our Lord’s creating and redeeming 
power and work. 

I hope you’ll publish many more 
articles of this quality. They 
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WOOL 
WATCH CAP 


This is the genuine article...made for us 
by the same mill that knits them for the 
military. Warm and strong worsted wool 
is knit tight and flat to keep its shape. 
Wear the cuff doubled or pulled down to 
protect ears, neck and forehead. 

One size fits all. Colors: Navy Blue or 
Gold. $9.95 postpaid. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Here is my check or money order for $ 
(Add sales tax for shipment into BC and ON). 
#1760 Wool Watch Cap Color. 


Postal Code 


Send me your FREE color catalog of 
quality outdoor apparel and equipment. 


Province 


Dept. DPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T 
50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 


WOODTURNING 
Are you interested in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two-day intensive 
course for beginners from a qualified 
instructor. 

For further information write: 
PRACTICAL WOODTURNING 

P.O. Box 102 

ORANGEVILLE, Ontario LOW 2Z5. 
SOSSSOSOOOSOLY 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


An independent boarding school for 
boys who are unable to reach their 
potential because of a learning 
disability. 

A proven success record over the past 
twelve years; offering Ontario grades 
4 to 10. 

St. Barnabas’ is located in a rural set- 


ting with a structured outline, small 
classes and an active sports program. 


Music, art, vocational shop and 
Cadets are optional. 


Phone or write: 
E.R. Collins, B.Sc., M.Ed. 
Headmaster 
Box 1227, Station B 
Fort Erie, Ontario 
L2A 5Y2 (416) 871-8875 


BARSANUPHIUS 


I herewith suggest the kind of ‘‘You Were Asking”’ 
Column which would appear only once in any church 
magazine: 

Q.Do Presbyterians consider themselves to have a 
monopoly on the truth? 

A. We sure do! 

Q. Why are there so many different denominations? 

A. We can’t all be right. 

Q.I am a young bride-to-be planning our wedding 
next month. The organist in our church does not 
want to play any of the traditional music. He says 
the wedding march from Lohengrin is theatrical 
trash of the first order. What should I do? 

A.I think you should hold out for ‘‘Here Comes the 
Bride’’. It sounds as if it correctly mirrors your 
taste, and besides it’s your wedding, not his. If he 
refuses to play it, offer him a bigger fee. If he still 
refuses, accept his alternate suggestion, but play 
the Lohengrin as loudly as possible on a mouth 
organ as you come down the aisle. He will 
probably quit playing his music in sheer 
astonishment. 

Q. Our Ladies’ Aid is planning a church supper next 
week and have not asked me to bake my salt- 
herring and watermelon quiche. I have been 
contributing it to church suppers for forty-two 
years, and Iam deeply hurt. What should I do? 

A.I think you should retaliate by calling in the 
Health Inspector to check up on the whole 
business. Are their dishes washed properly? Are 
all the casseroles approved by the Federal 
Department of Health? Tie them up in all sorts of 
red tape, and they will likely be happy to accept 
your salt-herring and watermelon quiche next 
year. 

Q.The Session has authorized a_ candlelight 
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Christmas Eve service, but I think candles in 
church are contrary to our doctrinal standards. 
Can you suggest something I can do? 


A.I can suggest many things you could do, but I 


restrict myself to two. You should re-read our 
doctrinal standards and perhaps decide your 
objection to candles is an idiotic exercise in ec- 
clesiastical triviality. On the other hand, if your 
objection persists, follow my advice to the 
previous questioner — only in this case — call in 
the Fire Marshall. 

Q. Why do we Presbyterians go to church on Sunday 
instead of on Saturday? 

A. Because Presbyterian churches are generally 
closed on Saturday. If you want to attend a 
worship service, Sunday is the day you will likely 
find them open. 

Q. There are many new hymns in our hymn book and 
sometimes they are included in our worship 
service. I find some of them strange. What should 
Ido? 

A. Learn them or call in the Fire Marshall. 

Q. Once a month our congregational treasurer takes 
the collection and invests it in lottery tickets. What 
do you think of this practice? 

A. In whose name does he buy them? If it’s his own, 
call the police. 

Q. Since last writing, we have won a million in the 
lottery. How can we keep the Presbytery from 
finding out? 

A.I will be happy to hold it in trust for you. Please 
send the cheque and any further correspondence 
to my Rio do Janeiro box number, separately 
enclosed. 


O 
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_ Weill trade your group 
anything in our premium catalogue 
for labels from. 
Canada Packers products. 


It’s an easy way for your club or organization you've chosen, send them in. 
to get the things you need, without spending The catalogue gives you all the details of the 
your funds. items available, the number of labels needed 
There are 39 different items in our catalogue and ordering instructions. 
including kitchen ware, card tables and chairs, For your free copy of our Group Premium 
table cloths, cutlery and small appliances. Catalogue, just drop a line to your local 
Just have all your members save the labels Canada Packers plant or branch office. 
from all the Canada Packers products they buy It’s our way of helping you help your 
and enjoy every week. And when you've Dp» organization. 


collected the number you need for the item 
Canada Packers Inc. 


Vancouver (604) 684-041 1/Edmonton (403) 471-412 1/Winnipeg (204) 247-981 1/Toronto (416) 766-431 1/ 
Hull (613) 777-431 1/Montreal (514) 933-758 1/Halifax (902) 453-4440/ 
Saint John (506) 693-1151/Charlottetown (902) 892-651 1/St. John’s (709) 368-3161 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Patronage: Scourge or necessity? 


accustomed to our pervasive system of political 

patronage which has been in place for as long as 
most of us can remember. Almost everyone is 
familiar with a relative, neighbour, friend, or friend 
of a friend, who has received government funds 
through appointments ranging from high paid plums 
harvested by senators, ambassadors and heads of 
Crown Corporations, down to jobs as census-takers, 
toll collectors on government docks, or grass cutters 
in national parks. It is arguable that patronage may 
be less prevalent today than it was when every federal 
or provincial government position was filled with a 
friend of the party in power; but political stripes still 
mean as much as merit in thousands of top govern- 
ment jobs and contracts. 

Patronage surfaces as an issue when there is a high 
profile appointment that is so blatantly political even 
the mildest folk among the electorate become in- 
censed. It’s understandable that the public should 
feel it is being treated with contempt when a key 
position that seems to _ require considerable 
professional merit is filled by some loyal party 
disciple whose qualifications for performing. ef- 
fectively are highly questionable. There are several 
examples from the past, but appointments in recent 
months have caused the subject of party patronage to 
surface once again. 

The most prominent was the naming of Jack 
Horner to the position of chairman of Canadian 
National Railways at an annual salary of about 
nl00,000. Horner is a former Liberal cabinet 
minister who was defeated in the 1979 and 1980 
elections after switching from the Conservatives in 
1977. He is one in a long line of Liberals who have 
found greener and richer pastures, thanks to the 
federal cabinet’s power, through order-in-council 
appointments, to fill almost 2,000 jobs. More than 
one-third of Trudeau’s original 28-member cabinet in 
1968 have already cashed in. But it’s not just cabinet 
ministers. 

There is the case of Arthur Erickson, a friend of 
the Prime Minister, who was chosen to design a new 


O« the years, Canadians have become blithely 
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Canadian embassy in Washington. Erickson is a 
great architect, but in the competition for the 
Washington embassy job he did not even place 
among the top three finalists for the position, as 
chosen by a special committee set up specifically to 
find the best person for the position. 

All of this may seem unduly hard on the Liberals, 
but it isn’t because the Conservatives wouldn’t do the 
same; they would relish being in the position of 
offering rewards to the party faithful. It’s just that 
the Tories have been particularly adept at staying out 
of office over the years. It wouldn’t take much 
searching to discover that Conservative and NDP 
governments, when in power in the provinces, have 
often followed the same basic patronage formula - 
the attitude that ‘‘to the victor goes the spoils.’’ 
Politicians defend patronage on exactly that basis. 
They contend that the party system wouldn’t work 
without it and that it’s a necessary evil. In other 
words, bagmen don’t raise money and canvassers 
don’t knock on doors purely out of dedication to 
party philosophy. Many expect a pay-off. 

Perhaps the most common-sense approach to the 
matter of patronage comes from former MP: Jean 
Pigott, who ran Joe Clark’s office during the brief 
Conservative interregnum of 1979-80. She tried to 
balance the need to reward workers with a desire to 
put competent people in key jobs. While the ap- 
proach is not thought to have worked well, she says 
there is little that would be done differently next 
time, except to move with more speed in making 
appointments. She says: ‘‘I don’t mind if the Arts 
Centre is filled with every Liberal organizer when the 
Queen comes; that’s how you reward your people. - 
But not when it comes to the presidency of regulatory 
bodies that affect people’s lives. These should be 
based on who is the best person.’’ Exactiy: and 
therein lies the nub of the entire issue. 

Most Canadians would probably be prepared to 
accept the inevitability of patronage in our system if 
it is left for jobs that don’t require any amount of 
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ONE CONGREGATION 
LEARNING TO GROW 


Melville is a congregation in East Toronto growing 
faster than the surrounding community. Over the last 
three years there has been a forty percent increase in 
worship attendance and eighty have been added to 
the roll. Asked about this rapid growth, the Reverend 
Wallace Whyte, Melville’s minister, identified three 
major factors which have contributed to this growth. 


(1) THE CONGREGATION WORKS AT 
CREATING COMMUNITY AWARE- 
NESS OF ITS LIFE AND OPENS ITSELF 
TO COMMUNITY NEEDS 


- The local papers, radio and brochures tell the 
congregation’s story; 
Many different programmes for varied interests 
and age groups are offered to the community and 
congregation; 
Members extend personal invitations to neigh- 
bours, family, and friends to participate in 
congregational programmes; 
The minister visits regularly, 
Presbyterians in hospital; 
Two worship services are offered every Sunday 
morning; 
There is a positive response to requests for 
baptisms, weddings and funerals. 


(2) WHEN A PERSON VISITS THE 
CONGREGATION, POSITIVE CON- 
TACT IS MADE SO THAT THOSE WHO 
COME WILL EXPERIENCE 
SOMETHING VALUABLE AND 
WORTHWHILE 


Worship is planned with the unchurched in mind 
so as not to confuse or embarrass them; 

Child care is provided at a// services; 

Worship strives to be catholic and inclusive, well- 
planned, but not stuffy, combining traditional 
and contemporary elements; ; 
There is a spirit of openness and warmth in the 
congregation; 


especially all 


- Children and youth are not excluded from services 
but included and affirmed; 
Preaching makes an effort to communicate, using 
simple language, built around the great Biblical 
themes of love, openness, forgiveness, and moral 
standards. Every sermon seeks to be personal, 
constructive and Biblical. 


(3) CONFIRMATION AND BELONGING 
FOR EVERY MEMBER AND 
NEWCOMER IS A PRIORITY 


- The congregation’s ‘‘story’’ is told and retold 
often and frequently, with ample interpretation 
for new members; 

Everyone is involved in planning and decision- 
making; 

The interests and skills of new members are 
identified and small groups arranged to share 
these with others; 

Pluralism in the life of the congregation is af- 
firmed; 

Social events for varied ages and groups are en- 
couraged; 

New members are introduced to 
members for help and support. 


long term 


This is only the story of one congregation. We are 
learning more every day about the growth of 
Presbyterian congregations. Would you like to know 
more? ——— 


CONTACT THE OFFICE OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR CHURCH 
GROWTH TO DOUBLE 
IN THE EIGHTIES, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7 
Tel.No.(416) 441-1111 ext.178 
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of the church through baptism or dedication, 

according to the tradition and practice of the 
parents. Children belong to God by creation as well 
as redemption, and their lives are an act of grace. 
Every parent has experienced a sense of wonder and 
thanksgiving in the presence of a new baby. Parents 
are part of the creative act, but the child’s prenatal 
development took place with little help from them. 
This is the mystery of new life. 

The children who come into the church are not the 
“future of the church’’ but part of its present. They 
are not small adults; they have an authentic being as 
children. We are not called to direct them into our 
ways, but to be sensitive to the ways in which God 
ordains their individual development. Let us begin 
with these premises in considering the ways children 
can function within the Christian community. 


Ye take it for granted that a child is a member 


HE CHILD AND WOR- 
SHIP Worship is the central activity of 
the Christian community. This being so, the 
question is raised as to the extent and kind of par- 
ticipation that children should have in liturgy. 
Several questions are related to the issue. Should a 
child attend a worship service which is not fully 
comprehended intellectually? Is it fair to ask children 
to sit beyond the time of their attention span (and, 
one might add, in seats where their feet are left 
dangling above the floor)? To what extent is it 
feasible to modify a service to meet the needs of 
children? Is an ‘‘all-age’’ worship service possible? 
Several solutions have been tried. The Episcopal 
Church in the USA began the practice of family 
services about twenty-five years ago in connection 


with a new curriculum. It was hoped that a situation’ 


would be created in which the whole family came to 
church for a shortened service, after which children 
and adults would go to separate classes. Because the 
specific format was prescribed by The Book of 
Common Prayer, changes came through the use of 
‘‘children’s’? hymns, an informal announcement- 
sharing time, and, primarily, a brief, informal 
sermon. The ability of the preacher to present the 
message simply but in depth was essential, and few 
possessed it. The format was possible only in parishes 
large enough to require two services. Sometimes, the 
informality was enhanced by meeting in the parish 
hall. While this had been traditionally the setting for 
Sunday School worship, it meant that children did 
not experience worship in the atmosphere of the 
‘**church.’’ 

Another effort to make worship understandable to 


.children has come through Roman. Catholics in 


: 


specially-prepared liturgies to be used at the levels of 
ages 6-8 and 9-11. In addition to simple hymns 
(contemporary folk and ‘‘pop’’ type), scripture 
paraphrases are used for the lectionary readings, a 
homily outline suggested, and children are involved 
not only as acolytes but in bringing the communion 
elements to the offertory. These liturgies are intended 
primarily for school or religious education class 
settings. 

Another effort at involving children in worship has 
been an annual event known in the United States as 
Children’s Day. At its worst, it was a display of 
children’s talents at memorization that embarrassed 
some and delighted others. At its best, it was a 
simplified form of worship for which individual 
Sunday School classes prepared each segment, and 
participated by presiding, reading scripture, offering 
prayer, taking up the collection, and preparing the 
message. After that annual salute, children were 
ignored in the congregation’s worship for the rest of 
the year. 

The children’s sermon is another way of ad- 
dressing children. This could be a well told story 
from the Bible, church history, or contemporary 
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Christian experience. Too often it takes the form of 
an object-lesson, which, as educators have come to 
believe, misses the point with young children. 

Such solutions suggest that the primary thrust of 
worship is intellectual, and that because children do 
not think cognitively in the same manner as adults 
do, the service must either be brought to their level or 
they must be excluded. This viewpoint ignores: an 
important aspect for learning: the emotional, af- 
fective side. Worship is a corporate expression of 
love, thanksgiving, and praise to God. It includes an 
unashamed petition for help, both for ourselves and 
others, as well as an admission of sinfulness and 
failure to fulfill God’s purposes through the church 
and our individual lives. Children have these same 
needs. They know when they do wrong and are 
helped by the corporate assurance of restoration. 
They feel joy and thanksgiving. They face daily 
problems, stresses, and insecurities similar to those 
of adults. 

Unfortunately, much of the hymnody and sermons 
for children lack emotional depth. The spiritual 
needs of children are better met through their par- 
ticipation in the worship of the congregation. If they 
have been unable to do so adequately, there are 
several reasons. 

We need to prepare them for worship. In 
curriculum materials published in the United States, 
a unit on worship may occur for children at the ages 
of eight or nine. Such a study would be more useful 
at age 5-6 as an introduction, or at ages 8-10 as 
review. In addition, children need to be introduced to 
the service gradually and specifically, week by week. 
Parents and Sunday School teachers can help. So 
simple an action as finding a place in the hymnal or 
reading responsively must be learned. Children need 
to memorize responses, finding the original in the 
Bible, and enquiring as to the meaning. They need to 
practise hymns and study meanings. Children need to 
be presented with the order of worship so that they 
see its form and development and understand why, 
for example, the scripture lessons come in one place 
and the offertory at another. Teachers or parents 
could read in advance at least one scripture lesson 
with the children (where a lectionary is used) so that 
it will sound familiar. They need help in learning how 
to listen to a sermon if they are expected to be 
present. The pastor could explain how a sermon is 
outlined and what it tries to accomplish. 


articipation of children in worship today is made 
easier by the tendency in western Christendom 
toward shorter services and simplified liturgies. 
Participation is further enhanced through increasing 
observance among many traditions of the seasons of 
the church year, with their attendant special 
celebrations, and the use of liturgical colour in 
vestments and chancel. One tradition of Protestant 
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Children... 
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worship has been an emphasis on the intellectual 
content of the service, particularly through the 
sermon. It is at this point that the needs of children 
have been ignored. The use of the lectionary can 
assist children in their participation because they can 
be introduced to passages in advance when the 
sermon is based on a test or series of verses. 

Another helpful factor for children is the increased 
participation of laity in the conduct of worship. 
Interest is aroused by seeing a parent or friend 
reading the scripture lesson or leading the prayers. It 
suggests the possibility that some day the child also 
will be ready to share. The Reformed and Free 
Church traditions have long had the participation of 
lay elders and/or deacons. 

Nothing can take the place of a clearly constructed 
sermon. The trend has been toward shorter sermons 
across the years. Brevity can have impact, but some 
preachers are deceived into thinking that the task is 
simple. Words and images can have great emotional 
power. Most children would have no difficulty 
listening to a fifteen-minute homily, interpreting 
scripture and addressing human situations that in- 
cluded children. 

The participation of children in worship is helped 
when they can attend as members of a family. This 
might mean being with their family, or joining 
another family group. They learn what worship 
means through the response of people with whom 
they worship. The sense of reverence, and an 
awareness of the transcendent nature of God present 
in the midst of the congregation, have emotional 
impact. (Incidentally, children should be seated near 
the front where they can see and feel involved, rather 
than in the back where adults hope that they will be 
neither seen nor heard.) 

Some people think it is helpful to give children an 
activity while the service is going on. I have seen an 
attractive four-page folder built around a lectionary 
reading for each Sunday with an activity to en- 
courage the child’s listening. I would prefer this to be 
used as a family activity later, lest the child learn 
habits of inattention. But perhaps this is no different 
from an adult’s perusal of the Sunday calendar 
during the service. Some children can sit quietly for 
longer periods than can others and adults have a right 
not to be constantly distracted. The decision as to the 
age at which a child attends, the frequency, and the 
length of time spent in the service will need to be 
determined by the parent. Surely all children can join 
adults for the celebration of the major festivals, but 
weekly participation may begin at a younger age for 
some children than for others. 

A more acute issue is that of children receiving 
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communion. Although baptism is the sign of ad- 
mission to the Christian community, it has been a 
tradition, among many Christian groups practising 
infant baptism, to delay this participation until the 
personal confession of faith has been made. For 
those who delay baptism until the time of com- 
mitment, the decision would be based on whether 
being part of a Christian family in the Christian 
community establishes ‘‘intention’’ for baptism, 
which has also been a long-standing reason for 
admission to the (Eucharist) Lord’s Supper. This 
question does not concern those in the Orthodox 
traditions who include baptism, chrism, and first 
communion in one infant baptismal rite. In later 
years the reception of communion is related to 
confession and penance, which also has been Roman 
Catholic practice until recently. The Western 
Catholic Church, since the beginning of this century, 
has admitted children at the age of 6-7 on the 
grounds that this was the beginning of the ‘‘age of 
reason’’ at which children could know right from 
wrong. They therefore would need the strengthening 
grace of the Eucharist in order to be helped to 
overcome sin. 

Anglican and most Protestant theologians today 
agree that there is no theological bar to the admission 
of children. Clergy and parents want to be sure that 
children understand what is happening. This reflects, 
in part, the Protestant habit of interpreting readiness 
for worship in cognitive terms. The Eucharist is an 
activity, involving touch, taste, sight, hearing, and 
feeling. To be sure, the Eucharist (Lord’s Supper) is 
not the same as a family meal, even Christmas 
dinner, but there are common elements. Here adult 
feelings about propriety intrude. We want children to 
sit quietly. Roman Catholic congregations are not 
troubled by this need, nor are black congregations in 
the United States. At the long family Christmas 
dinner, children’s activity is looked upon kindly. So 
it is at the Jewish Sedar, which includes elements 
specifically designed for children. In each of these 
meals there are feelings both of solemnity and joy. 


hildren do not need to do everything that adults 
C do, in church or in families. They are not 

capable of some activities; others would be 
inappropriate. But we need to be sure of the reasons 
when we exclude children. There is a definite trend 
among Protestants and Anglicans to include children 
at the Lord’s Table. The ‘‘liturgical’’ churches have 
simplified the forms of liturgy, thereby making them 
easier to follow. Present trends in eucharistic 
theology emphasize joy and thanksgiving. Liturgies 
put less emphasis on sin and forgiveness, and on the 
remembrance of Christ’s atoning death. The words 
reflect his glorious Resurrection and affirm his 
presence among his people. These are theological 
meanings that children can more easily understand. 
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They can respond more fully to joy than to the 
solemnity which has marked Communion rites until 
recent years. 

Again, however, the need to prepare children for 
participation is important. There is much to be said 
for making the introduction to this significant rite a 
memorable occasion. For this reason, some people 
advocate delaying the event until the age of six or 
even eight. By that time, children can begin to feel 
the ‘‘flow’’ of the service, learn (and have some 
understanding of) traditional Eucharistic hymns and 
responses, and interpret the meaning of the of- 
fertory. They can comprehend, in their own way, the 
meaning of the bread and wine which they receive. 
They may not understand the symbolism, but for 
each adult communicant also the meaning is 
deepened with every experience of life, and enhanced 
by all the special occasions remembered. The dif- 
ficulty comes in trying to teach children once-and- 
for-all, without providing for continued teaching in 
depth as the child grows older. The time of con- 
firmation (or baptism) would be one for re-thinking 
the meaning of the Eucharist. I have participated in 
Eucharistic services of many denominations, and in 
each there was a special depth of feeling among the 
congregation that transcended the forms and set- 
tings, whether simple or complex. 

Some people would prefer to follow the Orthodox 
custom, so that children would grow never having 
known a time when they did not receive the elements 
at the Lord’s Table. There is profound meaning to 
this approach and it must be considered seriously. 
Because of the long-held custom of withholding 
participation until the time of full membership 
(ostensibly awaiting ‘‘comprehension’’) it is realistic 
to expect that the age of admission will decrease 
gradually. It is curious that Protestants, who have so 
often eschewed the symbolic as verging on the 
magical, have at the same time excluded children 
from the Lord’s Supper on the basis that they would 
not understand the special nature of the act. On the 
other hand, the Orthodox, with their ‘‘high’’ view of 
the Eucharist elements, include the newly baptized 
infant. Prior to the admission of children to the 
Lord’s Table, Protestant pastors, parents and other 
laity must be clear as to their own Eucharistic in- 
terpretation. 

Part IT, ‘‘The Child in the Life of the Parish, ’’ will 
appear next month. 


DR. IRIS CULLY is Alexander 
Campbell Hopkins Professor of 
Religious Education, Lexington 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. 
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expertise in a particular field. Moving political bodies 
from Commons to Senate to make way for by- 
elections shouldn’t be regarded as a serious problem, 
because if the public sees it as an insult, it can give the 
offending party due reward at the polls. But job 


appointments are a different matter. Patronage 
should never be allowed to replace merit. Such a 
surrender to the whims of the politicians would 
denigrate our whole system and thrust us into the 
ranks of banana republics and communist regimes, 
where having friends in high places is the only sure 
way of getting a good position. At that point 
patronage would surely become a scourge. Under 
controlled conditions, we could live with it for what 
it seems to be: an unfortunate necessity. oO 
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“Which of you shail be 
Grealest?” 
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the Guinness Book of World Records: so many 

people are intrigued by the extremes of at- 
tainment in any field that they either borrow the 
volume permanently, or wear it Out with handling. 
The Guinness editors wisely confine themselves to 
areas in which precise measurement is possible. They 
will tell you which river is the longest (though even 
that is a trickier matter than it looks), but not which 
one is the loveliest, nor which brings the most benefit 
to the people past whose homes it flows. Thus they 
devote little space to Christian hymns, since the 
details most apt to arouse our curiosity are those least 
capable of exact measurement. 

For just where would you start on ascertaining 
which hymns are best known and most frequently 
sung by the world’s Christians? Who would arrange, 
let alone pay, for access to the requisite amount of 
satellite and computer time? How would information 
for the computers be assembled from 200 nations and 
2,000 languages? How would you deal with hymns 
which are widely sung at Christmas or Easter, but 
never at other times of year? 

Of course, you could follow the lead of some 
scholars and equip yourself to make an educated 
guess by surveying the indexes of a few hundred 
hymn books with healthy sales figures, noting the 
hymns to which the most people have access; but in 
what field do people make full use of a// the material 
available to them? And who would be the better for 
knowing the end result of the whole staggering 
exercise? 

Even with our sights trained on a much narrower 
goal, we might have problems. What, for example, is 
the oldest hymn in current use among the Christians 
of Canada? A strong contender would be the Greek 
‘‘Hymn for the lighting of the lamps,’”’ which a third- 
century writer could already describe as ‘‘very old’’; 
but would it be disqualified because most of us must 
sing it in English translation as ‘‘Hail, gladdening 
light’’ or ‘‘O gladsome light, O grace’’? And do 
enough of us now attend evening services in any 
language to let us claim that the hymn is still ‘‘in 
use’’? The hymns which have passed without change 
through the greatest number of centuries probably 
are heard in Canadian congregations of the Ancient 
Church of Armenia; but they are so intrinsic a part of 
that liturgy that they will scarcely bear tran- 
splantation into our kind of worship, while an 
English-speaking Canadian who attempted to sing as 
the Armenians do in church would probably be urged 
by listeners to lie down till he or she felt better. We 


EL very library has to struggle to keep on its shelves 
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can perhaps afford to remain unaware of venerable 
hymns from which we could not easily derive 
edification or benefit. 

By contrast, the hymn with the longest continuous 
record of use in English is unquestionably ‘‘All 
people that on earth do dwell,’’ whose words and 
tune have remained unaltered from the time of 
Elizabeth I to that of Elizabeth II, though styles of 
performance have fluctuated considerably over the 
years. We continue to sing several tunes which were 
known to the great Queen — ‘‘St. Flavian,’’ ‘‘Tallis’s 
Canon,”’ ‘‘French,’’ and ‘‘Winchester Old’? — but 
we fit to them words which she did not live to learn. 
We probably know more English lyrics from the 
Middle Ages than she did, but we normally hear them 
sung by our choirs to much more recent music. ‘“Old 
Hundred”’ is a good sixty years senior to its nearest 
rival, ‘Come, holy Ghost, our souls inspire,’’ which 
we sing in an English version made in 1627 and set to 
a much older plainsong tune. 

Who contributed the most hymns to the English- 
language repertoire? The only two serious contenders 
are both Methodists: Charles Wesley and Fanny 
Crosby, neither of whom played quite fair with 
statisticians. Each published steadily for close on half 
a century; but Wesley would often include in his later 
books a revised or expanded version of a hymn he 
had published earlier. If you count the hymns in each 
of his separate books, and add the figures, the total 
will approach 9,000; but if you subtract the hymns 
which can fairly be regarded as duplicates, you come 
out closer to 6,000 — which is still enough to leave us 
breathless. 

An accurate tally of Crosby’s production is dif- 
ficult for different reasons. Because she was blind 
and refused to learn Braille, she worked out lyrics in 
her head and then dictated them, once a week, to a 
stenographer at the New York office of her 
publishers, Biglow & Main. Moreover, she relied on 
her publishers to provide her with tunes, or with 
subjects, for which they needed sets of words. For 
each suggestion they gave her, she normally prepared 
at least three sets of lyrics, and let them choose the 
verses they liked best. Although she respected their 
judgment as to what would sell, she felt that they 
seldom chose her best work for publication; but she 
was less concerned about her literary reputation than 
with reaching unconverted listeners, which she could 
hardly do through songs which no one would buy. 

Still, she could not see to keep a file of the lyrics 
her publishers rejected, and if these numbered 
anything like double the 3,000 texts of hers which 
they published, we can see why they gave up trying to 
keep copies of all the verses she dictated for them. 
She made a point though, of remembering all 217 of 
the pennames under which her work appeared. 
Biglow & Main feared that buyers would distrust a 
collection which seemed to be dominated by the 
words of one author. Of course, her work seldom 
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approaches Wesley’s in quality, since she addressed 
herself to the very people whom he had failed to 
reach with his presentation of the gospel message. 


n another respect, Crosby came close to setting a 

record: although she missed reaching her 95th 

birthday by only six weeks, she did not become the 
longest-lived author of an enduring hymn in English. 
She did live four months longer than Anna Warner, 
the author of ‘‘Jesus loves me,’’ who, like herself, 
was born in New York state in 1820. The previous 
year, however, had seen the death, at the age of 98, 
of John Bakewell, a former associate of the Wesleys 
and author of ‘‘Hail, thou once-despised Jesus.’’ But 
George Coles Stebbins, who set some of Crosby’s 
lyrics to music, died only four months short of his 
hundredth birthday. Whatever you think of ‘‘ Jesus is 
calling’’ or ‘‘Saved by grace,’’ few other pieces in the 
Christian repertoire can claim an author and com- 
poser whose combined attained ages almost total 195 
years! Whether these people’s longevity — or that of 
William Runyon, who lived to be 94 after writing 
“Great is thy faithfulness’? — was influenced by 
their complete trust in God’s unfailing goodness, 
who can say? 

At the other end of the life-span, we owe at least 
two beloved hymns to a Scottish teenager. About the 
time that France deeded Canada to Britain, Michael 
Bruce’s voice settled enough to let him join a singing- 
school in Kinross, where he hoped to learn more than 
the eight tunes used for the psalms in his church. His 
congregation had a reason beyond conservatism for 
their limited repertoire: they held the words of the 
metrical psalms in such veneration that they were 
reluctant to disfigure them with all the stopping and 
starting involved in rehearsing an unfamiliar tune. 
They would learn a new melody only if they could 
practise it to ‘‘neutral’’ words until they were sure of 
it, and could fit it to a psalm without hesitation. 

Bruce therefore wrote several sets of scripture- 
based words to fit the new tunes which his fellow- 
singers wished to learn, but he did not live to see 
““The beam that shines from Zion’s hill’? or ‘‘Where 
high the heavenly temple stands,’’ accepted into the 
Scottish Paraphrases of 1781. He died in 1767, just as 
he had scraped together enough money to enter 
university, and his family entrusted his poems to a 
man who proved less honest than they expected, so 


that our debt to Michael Bruce may be even greater 


than we think. 

Would a comparison of the sales figures for major 
hymn-books published since the invention of printing 
tell us anything worth knowing? It might, if these 
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figures were correlated with the population, and the 
literacy rate, in the country which was intended as 
each book’s market. Difficult though that would be, 
it would give us some indication of the impact which 
each book had on the society in which it emerged. 
Though the sales of the Church of England’s Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, since the appearance of the 
first edition in 1861, have long needed eight figures 
for expression (the 1904 edition was withdrawn, and 
pronounced a failure when it sold a mere two million 
copies), the book’s true importance lies in that it 
established a standard of what a hymn-book should 
be — a standard that has prevailed within the 
English-speaking world for more than a century. 
While no other major hymnal copies it slavishly, 
neither does any such book depart very far from its 
pattern, so that it exerts influence even on wor- 
shippers who have never heard its title, let alone 
opened it. Numbers, fascinating as they are, cannot 
tell the whole story — as we may see from a final 
statistic which is a bit too rarefied for Guinness. 

It so happens that the oldest literary works in 
existence which have been definitely connected with a 
particular individual are hymns, and their author was 
a lady named Enheduanna. During the reigns of her 
father and brother, around 4000 B.C., she was chief 
priestess of Sumer, the oldest kingdom about which 
we know anything. In her day, publishing a poem 
involved incising it with a stylus on a clay brick, 
which was then baked. Archaeologists, working in 
what is now Iraq, have turned up more bricks bearing 
hymns by Enheduanna than writing on all other 
subjects combined. Since people seldom make copies 
of material which they neither esteem nor value, . 
imagine the love and reverence which must have gone 
into inscribing the priestess’s hymns on all those 
durable bricks! Enheduanna’s popularity seems to 
have continued for generations after her death, since 
people continued to copy and quote her hymns, some 
forty of which were translated into English and 
published in 1968 by two scholars of Yale University. 
Of course, for us her hymns must remain mere 
curiosities, since the gods she served and praised are 
fallen on sleep — along, it would seem, with our 
capacity to grant full acceptance to spiritual gifts 
which have unaccountably been bestowed on a 
woman. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto 
secondary school librarian and a 
church music historian. 
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Days. Departs October 12. 

Short Tours — Muskoka Lodge; 
Pennsylvania Dutch; Franken- 
muth, etc. 


1983. Brochures available — 
Florida; Arizona; California 23 
Day and 26 Day, also Rose Bowl 
Parade 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario, 
KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 613-966-7000 or 
1-800-267-2183 


See page 5 for details 
on advertising rates. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Deluxe Escorted 


31 Day Tour 
Australia, New 
Zealand & Fiji 
Jan. 21 to Feb. 20, 1983 


An all inclusive tour that features the 
best of the North and South islands 
of New Zealand, Australia & Fiji with 
stop-overs in Los Angeles. 
Auckland, Waitomo, Rotorua, Well- 
ington, Dunedin, Milford Sound, 
Queenstown, Mt. Cook, 
Christchurch, Melbourne, Albury, 
Canberra, Sydney, Fiji, Los Angeles. 
Designed for the senior traveller 
(50+) who appreciates a well plann- 
ed and interesting itinerary. Cost, all 
inclusive and management escorted 
from Toronto. 


$6,700 CDN 


For full details contact: i) 4 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 
Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 


1-416-274-2597 
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Preface: We are fortunate in having on hand 
work from the pen of the late Dr. James Smart. 
With the permission of Mrs. Smart we give you 
the following. It may, at first, seem to be an ar- 
ticle directed primarily to our clergy. However, 
the whole question of ‘‘visiting’’ is a lively one 


for laity and clergy alike and more relevant to 
the life of a congregation than many may im- 
agine. 

We would very much like to hear from our 
readers on this subject. 


JRD 


James D. Smart 


homes of his people at least once a year. My 
home-town minister in the 20s would announce 


To visit 
on Sunday on what streets he would be visiting on 
O e) | specified afternoons. We children would shiver when 
Ol NC) (0) VAIS) we heard our street named, for to us the visit was a 
tense formal religious ordeal. I imagine the minister 
@ enjoyed it no more than we did. It was one of those 
things that had to be done and endured by all con- 
] cerned. Families that for any reason did not get their 
2 visit were indignant. It was one aspect of the ministry 


that I dreaded as I looked forward to ordination. 


It was on mission fields as a student minister that I 
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incr years ago a minister was expected to visit the 


SiO) 


discovered such visits could have a very different 
character and value. What people welcomed was a 
friend who was interested in them and brought them 
a glimpse of a wider world. I felt no obligation to do 
more than enjoy my people and make friends of 
them. This continued in my first congregation even 
though one of my elders went with me on my first 
day of calling and tried to get me started in a proper 
fashion, that is, making a distinctly religious call. I 
never took him with me again but continued my 
mission-field practice, concentrating upon breaking 
down false barriers, getting to know my people and 
letting them know me. I was rewarded by seeing most 
of them in church on Sundays. 

Nevertheless, I had less than a good conscience 
about my visiting. It was only from the pulpit or ina 
church school class or in a midweek meeting that I 
spoke to my people about the Gospel. I was like a 


fellow minister who one day confessed that he could 


speak to his people about their spiritual welfare only 
when he was protected by the pulpit; eye to eye with 
them he was tongue-tied. I was fixed in a pattern that 
kept me from fulfilling my ministry and serving my 
people in personal relations. The pattern, once fixed, 
was hard to change, but when I began a new ministry 
in a larger congregation, I resolved that it should be 
changed. I knew that the obstacle was in me, a family 
tradition that consigned all talk about religion to for- 
mal occasions. In the new situation I found that as 
soon as I was ready for it my people began to open up 
to me problems that were distressing them in their 
understanding and practice of the Christian faith. It 
might be only a verse of Scripture that had perplexed 
and troubled them, or it might be something more 
drastic, such as a fear that actually they had no faith 
at all. 

One has only to think back over past years to 
realize how often there have been deep spiritual prob- 
lems, even times when it seemed that the whole future 
was hanging in the balance, and one had no one with 
whom to speak. In the war years it seemed as though 
every second person was hanging on by the tips of 
their fingers. Worship and sermons on Sundays 
helped but that ministry was not enough. The 
minister often had a more intimate opportunity in the 
home if he was available. Only a few would ever seek 
him out in his study, not necessarily the ones with the 
most serious need. Failure to go into the homes 
meant that the minister could be unaware of the 
nature of his people’s needs. Conversations in the 
home can be the means by which one discovers what 
needs to be preached about on Sunday. 

But today one finds in church after church that 
such contact of the minister with the homes of his or 
her people is a thing of the past, no longer regarded 
as practical or worthwhile. Certainly the obstacles 
are far greater than they were twenty-five years ago. 
Husband and wife so often both have to work to 
meet the family expenses. Apartment buildings are 
hard to penetrate. The members of the family are too 
constantly in motion to see much of each other, 
much less to have time for a minister. I would find it 
inhibiting to have to make appointments in order to 
find my people at home. There is also a danger of 
that resulting in a return to the formal ministerial 
call. But surely if one is convinced of the necessity of 
a personal relation between minister and people and 
both consider it important to them, a way can be 
found to make it an essential part of a congregation’s 
life in spite of every present-day obstacle. 


busy today for such congregational visitation. 
In large congregations and without even a 
secretary to help, I knew what it was to be hard- 
pressed but I never permitted anyone to say that I 


C)e: hears the plea that a minister’s life is too 
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was ‘‘busy.’’ Let people begin to think their minister 
is busy and they will no longer feel free to open their 
real needs to him. A busy minister is a casualty. And 
why should he be so busy? We had two services and 
two sermons in the past where today there is only 
one. Perhaps it is the increase in presbytery activities 
that eats up the time. In the U.S.A. the claims of 
presbytery and of church boards can take up so much 
of a minister’s time that he finds himself neglecting 
his own congregation. Canadians can be glad they do 
not have to live under such pressures. But busyness is 
essentially a mental condition rather than the result 
of overwork. The question with any task is not 
whether we he ve time for it but whether we consider 
it so essential :o the life of the church and to our own 
life that it i given a place high up on the list of 
priorities. 

What is jatolerable in this area is that people 
should com: lain about being unvisited, considering 
it their rig t to have a visit from the minister at 
regular inte vals — but without any thought of such 
a visit deepening their relation to, and interest in, the 
Christian faith. Sometimes senior citizens make un- 
fair demands, expecting frequent visits which take 
time that is needed for reaching out beyond the 
borders of the existing congregation. Many a 
minister finds himself spending nearly all his time on 
his own members and adherents with no opportunity 
to have a mission to the community beyond his 
church. Here there opens up the task of enlisting and 
training members to share in the work of visitation. 
We do far too little of knocking on doors of people 
who for one reason or other find themselves outside 
the scope and care of any church. We wait for people 
to come to us instead of searching them out where 
they are. Many of them are in desperate need of what 
the church has to offer but are inhibited from taking 
one step toward the church by some past experience. 
One such said to me, ‘‘I feel as though the roof might 
fall in if I walked down the aisle on my own.’’ He 
took two years to make it down the aisle. It would 
have been fatal to press him. 

A basic question is at stake here — whether there 
can be a healthy preaching ministry in separation 
from a pastoral ministry. It is inconceivable that 
Jesus should always have preached his gospel with a 
safe distance between himself and his hearers. His 
words have on them always the marks of intimate 
personal address. Preacher and pastor in him are in- 
separable, each nourishing and fulfilling the other. A 
depersonalized church is one of our dangers in this 
technological age. Certainly if we hope to grow as a 
church in these next few years we need to give 
thought to how the ministry of clergy and laity alike 
may reach out and find the points of acute need in 
our community, both inside and outside the church 
fellowship. 
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Text: Thomas Dickey 


Photos: Mary Visser 


bout 8,000 registered par- 
ticipants (and, over the 


course of the weekend, 


1,000-2,000 non-registered 
visitors) attended the bilingual 
Christian Festival/Festival 


Chrétien 82, held in Ottawa, May 
20-24. 

The Festival was ecumenical in 
nature and had the sponsorship of 
nine different denominations and 
several ~churoeh jrelated 
organizations. Its conception can 
be traced back to June, 1978 when 
a steering committee composed of 
staff members from _ various 
churches met in Toronto to explore 
the possibilities for a new 
‘initiative in Evangelism’’ for 
Canada. Inspired by the success of 
the German Kirchentag (Church 
days) and similar to it in structure, 
the Festival would provide a forum 
for the diversity of positions and 
convictions that are present within 
Christian thought and would be 
open to both the ‘‘churched’’ and 
the ‘‘unchurched.”’ It is interesting 
to note that a Kirchentag held in 
Nuremberg in 1979 _ attracted 
82,000 people — 80% of which 
stated they had ‘‘no fixed faith 


address’’ or congregational 
membership. While the Festival 
organizers did not realistically 


hope to match such a remarkable 
attendance and while the _per- 
centage of the ‘‘unchurched’’ at 
Ottawa appeared to be much 
smaller, the Christian Festival, 
being the first event of its kind to 
be held in Canada, could certainly 
be termed a success. 

Ottawa was chosen as the 
Festival site not only because it is 
the national capital and is, more or 
less, centrally located, but also 
because the city contains a 
religious mixture of protestant and 
catholic and a linguistic mixture of 
english and french that was 


representative of the ecumenical 
and bilingual atmosphere of the 
Festival. The availability of good 
fairgrounds (Lansdowne Park) 
and inexpensive accommodation 
(Carleton University residences 
were nearby) were other factors. 
The theme for the weekend was 
““Together in Hope’’ (Ensemble 
dans L’Esperance) — a theme 
chosen to reflect and promote a 
sense of community. ‘‘Together,”’’ 
those who attended explored a 
variety of issues related to social 
justice, science, the arts, com- 
munal living, worship, and the 
place of theology in the world 
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Christian 


Festival 


Festival 
Chrétien , 
82 


John Littleton 


today. The wide range of topics 
discussed was indicative of a 
thoughtful attempt on the part of 
the organizers to accommodate as 
many people as possible within the 
Festival’s ‘‘community.’’ 

For the most part, this ex- 
ploration and discussion took 
place in workshops, held each day 
both on the Lansdowne grounds 
and at local church buildings 
within easy walking distance of 
Lansdowne. Unfortunately, the 
same wide range of topics intended 
to provide something for everyone 
also necessitated a coincidental 
scheduling that made it very 
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difficult to attend more than two 
or three workshops per day. The 
length of the workshops, many of 
them two hours, posed a problem 
as well. Occasionally, a weary 
listener might have found himself 
(or herself) remembering Paul’s 
advice to the Romans: ‘‘Now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep; 
for now is our salvation nearer 


than we believed.’’ 
Generally though, the 


workshops were very well received 
and there is no denying their ef- : See 
fectiveness. Chaired by : : ae | cameos 
knowledgeable people active in Presbyterian ministers Brian Fraser and John Duncan represented the Task Force on 
their particular fields, they con- Churches and Corporate Responsibility 
stitute an essential part of any such 
Christian event. The diversity and 
number of those held at Ottawa 
prohibits giving them adequate 
treatment in this limited space. 
Another main feature of the 
Christian Festival was an area 
called the Market of Possibilities. 
This was similar in structure to a 
trade fair and housed displays 
from approximately 100 different 
groups concerned with such 
matters as human rights, global 
development, the environment, 
family life, the disadvantaged and 
the disabled, to name but a few. 
Not all the concerns represented 


had a direct ecclesiastical con- 
nection but they did share a 


common desire to provide some 
sort of service to humanity. There 
were some special interest groups 
who were denied exhibit space in 
the market. They included two 
organizations representing 
homosexuals in the Church, 
groups representing both sides of 
the abortion question, and 
Canadian Catholics for Women’s 


Ordination. In defence of the 
Festival, Dr. Hans  Daigeler, 
chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, stated that the 
Committee felt that ‘‘for our first 
experience (at organizing a 
festival) we had to be particularly 
careful and sensitive.’’ Perhaps 
they were foo careful. After all, the 
Festival guidebook carried a 
disclaimer stating that the opinions 
expressed in the Market of Oe, ee OO ok 
Possibilities were not necessarily Marg Morin (left) of the Native Women’s Association and Sister Mary Paule, a 
those of the Festival organizers or visitor from Zaire (central Africa) 


Marion O'Brie 
Charismatic Movement 
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sponsors, and advised visitors to exercise their own 
critical judgement in regard to the displays. It should 
be pointed out that the Committee did make 
provisions to discuss these controversial issues in 
workshops. 


he highlight of the Christian Festival, at least in 
"T tes of the number of people gathered 

together in one place, were the ‘‘major 
sessions’’, featuring such speakers as Herbert 
O’Driscoll, author, theologican and Dean of Christ 
Church Anglican Cathedral in Vancouver; Charles 
(Chuck) Colson, former aide to President Nixon now 
working for prison reform; and Jean Vanier, founder 
of L’Arche, a movement devoted to helping the 
mentally retarded. 

These sessions, beginning with Thursday evening’s 
‘‘gala opening,’’ centred around the concept of a 
communal Christian journey. On Friday evening, the 
journey inward was explored; Sunday afternoon, the 
journey outward; and Monday afternoon, the 
committment to this journey. (An alternative theme 
could have been ‘‘our journey homeward’? — 
bumper to bumper traffic on a holiday weekend, 
people returning from visits to relatives, cottagers 
streaming home from their re-opened ‘‘Shangri-Las’’ 
— but that’s another story.) 

The bilingual aspect of the Festival was maintained 
throughout the major sessions with both french and 
english-speaking ‘‘M.C.’s’’ and speakers. There were 
also entertainers on hand to augment the speeches 
with music, song and dance. 

On Thursday evening, Dean O’ Driscoll and Louise 
Guerin, an educator from Quebec, addressed the 
crowd. Dean O’Driscoll gave a very captivating and 
literate talk that, in part, traced the story of the 
Christian journey as told in literature — from the 
beginning, through Dante, to J.R.R. Tolkein. He 
stated that the ‘‘journey’’ was a communal one and 
not, as modern society would sometimes have us 
believe, an individual one. 

Friday’s session featured Charles (Chuck) Colson 
and Nazaire Auger, a leading figure in the Cursillo 
Movement. Mr. Colson, a born-again Christian (self- 
described), spoke fervently of his own experience in 
prison (for his part in Watergate) and of the need for 
prison reform. He spoke also of the work being done 
through Prison Fellowship — an organization he 
founded. He is an imposing figure and a polished 
speaker — one whose sincerity is hard to deny. 

The largest crowd of the weekend, an estimated 
10,000 people, filled the Arena on Sunday afternoon 
to hear Jean Vanier. Described in the Festival 
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Jean Vanier 


guidebook as ‘‘a quiet time of listening,’’ the session 
became exactly that under the spell of Mr. Vanier’s 
moving speech. He is a soft-spoken, almost poetic, 
speaker whose presence can be felt even in the sterile 
atmosphere of a hockey arena. Using his work witha 
young man named Eric as an illustration, Vanier told 
of how his experiences with the mentally retarded in 
his L’Arche communities taught him more about 
himself and his fellow human beings. ‘‘We are all 
part of a very wounded humanity that needs 
forgiveness,’’ he said. ‘‘Forgiveness is the heart of 
human relationships. As we discover our hearts, we 
discover those around us.”’ 

As mentioned, there were several entertainers 
present at the Christian Festival and they were a very 
visible and integral part of the weekend celebrations. 
Indeed, Saturday’s major session was a five-hour, 
“‘walk-in-walk-out’’ concert featuring Jim 
Galloway’s Metro Stompers, Gene McLellan (who 
composed the popular ‘‘Put Your Hand in the 
Hand...’’), and singers John Littleton, Louise Rose, 
and Ron and Kris Klusmeier. Well-known radio and 
television personality, Don Harron, was the master 
of ceremonies. 

The musicians taking part in the Festival offered a 
wide selection of styles. There was the Salvation 
Army Band and there was the jazz of the Metro 
Stompers; there were the operatic voices of Paul- 
André Durocher and John Littleton and there was 
the gospel-infused, expressive voice of Louise Rose; 
there was the enthusiasm of Galilee Proclaims (a 
group of young singers from Ottawa) and the 
Klusmeiers, and the artistry of the Toronto Dance 
Theater. Not all the music was to everyone’s taste. 
The Klusmeiers began one song by asking the 
audience to ‘‘shake a hand, shake a hand’’ and 
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closed by asking them to ‘‘bump a bum, bump a 
bum’’, causing Presbyterians present to blush or run 
for cover. Galilee Proclaims had the rather cloying 
habit of finishing one of their numbers, each with 


one arm pointing skyward (or in_ this 
‘‘ceilingward’’), and their eyes staring in the 
direction of the arena scoreboard, hanging 
suspended from the rafters. Perhaps they saw some 
hidden significance in its perpetual 0 to 0 score. But 
these are, of course, minor quibbles and apparently 
not those of the majority of the audience. 

The Festival closed on Monday afternoon with a 
ceremony presided over by Cardinal Paul-Emile 
Léger, Archbishop Edward Scott, Heather Johnston, 
then president of the Canadian Council of Churches, 
and Governor General and Mrs. Schreyer. A tree 
seedling was given to all those present to take home 
and plant as a reminder of their time spent in Ottawa 
and as asymbol of the Festival’s message of hope. 

It is the hope of this year’s Organizing Committee 


case, 


- September, 1982 


Herbert O'Driscoll 


Some members of the Galilee Proclaims 


that another city will take on the challenge of 
promoting a Christian Festival next year. (Given the 
country’s present economic situation, it would /n- 
deed be a challenge.) Certainly, the groundwork for 
another Festival has been laid, and no doubt many of 
this year’s participants would return, bringing with 
them a message of Christian togetherness. 

O 
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Park View 


Sitting cross-legged in summer grass 

| see sky that stretches up, past seeing. 

| think of time that reaches back, past knowing. 

| would feel joy, past telling, but for the pain... 
of sudden death and twisted, tormented life. 


| feel a little of the sorrow God must know 
As he sees all of life, not just the tiny part | know. 
His sorrow became His passion, which saves us 


from despair. 


Jeanne C. Davis 


Photo credit: Ken Bazyn 
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St. Paul’s/Victoria, 
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Ontario. 
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Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
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3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
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e¢ New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

* collection plates 

e eternal sanctuary lamps 

¢ long life bulbs 
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“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


DP? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
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One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or COmmemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
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' Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIAITeD 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto, M5V 2B9 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


/f your students 
are commencing a 
fall semester, please 
send particulars before 
September 15, 1982 to 


CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT, 
Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
or Telephone 
(416) 441-1111-173. 


You can send eleven 
issues of The 
Presbyterian Record to 
your students for $3.00. 
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PROVIDENCE 


& “PROVIDENCE 


David Gunston 


often sought to avoid calling God by that 

name, but instead have devised other terms 
for him. One of the best and most perceptive is Pro- 
vidence. Although this word has something of an old 
fashioned ring to it, people still speak of, ‘‘the in- 
scrutable way of Providence,’’ or simply refer to 
“‘the Providence of God’’ when some great blessing 
Or success comes their way. 

If we look up this expression in the dictionary, 
what do we find? ‘‘The benevolent provision of God 
for his creatures,’’ or more commonly, ‘‘Almighty 
God Himself, conceived of as an omnipotent but 
benevolent being, who foresees and orders the course 
of all things in the universe, both in external nature 
and in the affairs of men, and directs the destinies of 
human beings in such ways as are best for them.’’ 

This is an excellent definition, not only of the word 
itself, but of the simplest and yet most satisfying con- 
cept of God himself, and as such is worth pondering. 
The original of the term clearly includes more than 
the provision of what we need, from a literally 
universal Provider, but also, and of equal impor- 
tance, the gift of far-sightedness, of knowing what is 
to come in the future, so that we can be readied for it. 

Our forefathers conjured up a more profound 
truth here than they probably realized; for indeed, 
“*There’s a Providence in it all,’’ as Charles Dicken’s 
Sam Weller cheerfully avers, and even when what 
other men call ‘‘Fate’’ seems bent on running con- 
trary to our expectations, we are confidently told by 


D own the ages, for various reasons, men have 
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the poet William Cowper (in his lines beginning 
‘God moves in a mysterious way, his wonders to per- 
form’’) that ‘‘Behind a frowning providence, he 
hides a smiling face.’’ 

Such provision and such vision for us earthlings 
must inevitably conjure up three spontaneous reac- 
tions. The first is sheer thankfulness. We instinctively 
say ‘“Thank you’’ when someone gives us something, 
yet how often do we fail to respond to that basic in- 
born instinct when it comes to Providence? When 
things go badly, it is our need to pray; but when 
things go well, and life takes its bearable course, we 
tend to omit that little courtesy altogether. Yet as 
William Temple wisely counsels us: ‘‘Thanksgiving is 
a far more important element in the devotional life 
than many people have recognized ... when we have 
received what we desired, to turn back to God and 
give him thanks is a sheer recognition of his goodness 
and supremacy ... it is a far more selfless thing than 
petition.”’ 

Second, we can discover total trust. If all our good 
things, be they great or small, come from one Univer- 
sal Supplier, who runs vast universes with ease, how 
can we fail to place complete reliance on him? Yet, 
such is our human frailty, we constantly hold back. 
Third, there is self-abandonment. Not just a belief 
that ‘‘He will provide,’’ but a /ife based on this 
belief. As John Magee reminds us, ‘‘A life of self- 
abandonment to Divine Providence releases all sense 
of self-importance, spiritual busyness, yes, even 
religious greediness.’’ Without these three reactions 
we have not accepted Providence as a reality in the 
world. 

Paul Tillich has said it better than anyone: ‘‘Pro- 
vidence means that there is a creating and saving 
possibility implied in every situation, which cannot 
be destroyed by any event. Providence means that the 
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daemonic and destructive forces within ourselves and 
our world can never have an unbreakable grasp upon 
us, and that the bond which connects us with the 
fulfilling love can never be disrupted.”’ 

That is Providence, readily recognizable, swift to 
stimulate us. What about Providences? In simplest 
terms, a Providence is the pointing of God’s finger, 
the direction of his will, often shown to us (and in- 
creasingly so as we become more sensitive to him), in 
everyday ways. Pascal speaks movingly of the noble 
thought of what he calls ‘‘the orders of God’s Holy 
Providence,’’ contemplation of which is always a 
good antidote to depression and discontent. 

And George S. Stewart explains further: ‘‘We may 
think of ourselves as helpless pawns in the game of 
life, moved by forces over which we have no control, 
or we can take hold of the changes of life or its 
monotony, as guidance from God, calling us to ac- 
ceptance or resistance, or direction of circumstances 
so that they bring glory to God and help to man. 

**He who will walk in the latter way will find com- 
mon life to be very sentient of God. Changes, events, 
circumstances, and all that men call good luck and 
bad luck become Providences ... life is full of these, 
even the most monotonous life.’’ 


for often they may be quite tiny or seemingly 

trivial. A word, a thought, a memory, a 
chance meeting, a line of a song or in a book may 
bring with it ‘‘a very imperative voice.”’ 

Always it is essential to realize the true om- 
nipotence of Providence in offering us these day-to- 
' day Providences. This is often very difficult. We so 
often forget that, with all its miseries and disasters, 
this is still God’s world, that there is his miraculous 


qhe secret is to be aware of these signposts, 
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power and presence in a beetle as well as in a 
Beethoven, in a scrambled egg as well as in a sunset. 
One is, or needs to be reminded of that lovely saying 
of Jesus from the Gnostic gospels: ‘‘Lift the stone 
and thou wilt find me, Cleave the wood and I am 
there. 

Naturally, if one is seeking guidance on some mat- 
ter or other, these Providences will come in greater 
abundance, but even normal life is full of them: peo- 
ple often call them ‘‘blessings,’’ and we respond to 
them with a mild twinge of gratitude. 

At other times, more and more as we grow older, 
they may take the form of an overwhelming if short- 
lived feeling that truly ‘‘everything will work out all 
right,’’ that a better way or a better time will be 
found. It must have been such a Providence that 
made wise Mother Julian of Norwich exclaim over 
500 years ago, ‘‘All shall be well, and all manner of 
things shall be well.’’ 

“*Take heed to the promptings of love and truth in 
your hearts, which are the leadings of the Holy Spirit 
of God,’’ as the Quakers teach. And remember, too, 
other words from an old Quaker in this regard, ‘‘He 
that will mark Providences will never lack for Pro- 
vidences to mark.”’ 


MR. GUNSTON is a free-lance 
writer from Portsmouth, England. 


The devastating effects of Cyclone Isaac will be felt in TONGA 
for many years — the losses of food crops, cash crops, houses, 
boats, livestock. 


Churches around the world are supporting the TONGA 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ reconstruction 
efforts — re-establishing crops, providing materials for 
rebuilding houses, re-constructing church facilities for the 
Church of Tonga and the Free Church of Tonga. Presbyterian World Service and Development 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario. 

M3C 1J7 


P.W.S. invites you to PRAY and GIVE for reconstruction in 
Tonga. (Tonga is east of the New Hebrides, and south of 
Samoa). 
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CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF THE MontTH 


Above: Rev. William Russell 
wears a ‘party hat’’ made by the 
children. 

Right: Releasing the balloons in 
front of the church. 


hat to do to make the annual Church 

School closing exercises...or awards ser- 

vice...or children’s day...fresh and exciting 
and inspirational and informative? 

In 1982, The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul’s 
annual Church School “closing” fell on Pentecost, 
Sunday, May 30. The Church School Superin- 
tendent, Moira Fernie, encouraged by the Christian 
Education Co-ordinator, deaconess Norma 
Goldsmith, decided to turn the event into a “bir- 
thday party for the Christian Church.” 

Instead of the usual awards and recitations, all 
the Church School classes participated in the 
morning service, filling the great vaulted Gothic 
sanctuary with the joy and excitement of the first 
Pentecost. The service opened with the oldest boys 
and girls lighting the Pentecost flame, which 
burned in the Chancel throughout the hour. Hymns, 
anthems, prayers, a litany for Pentecost, and a 
dramatic choral reading of Acts 2, retold the 
Pentecost story to grown-ups and children alike. 

The church’s senior minister, the Rev. William R. 
Russell, gave an imaginative ‘show-and-tell’”’ 
sermon entitled ‘‘That’s the Spirit!” — using a fan, 
a vacuum cleaner and the organ to demonstrate 
the Old Testament symbolism of wind for the Spirit 
of God — and toasting marshmallows, lighting 
incense, even burning his sermon notes, to 
illustrate the New Testament image of the Spirit as 
fire — all leading up to the point that we know the 


Holy Spirit by the effects he produces...like love, 
joy, peace, patience, etc. (Galatians 5:22, 23). 

The climax of the birthday party came at the 
offertory. In solemn- procession, the children 
presented a $50.00 cheque to be given to the new- 
born Korean congregation in the Presbytery of 
Montreal. They also trundled a tea-wagon down the 
centre aisle, laden with a huge birthday cake 
covered with burning candles. Following the 
Benediction, the boys and girls blew out the 
candles, each making a birthday wish for the 
Christian Church. 

Then, all the children — and the ministers and 
teachers — were given real helium-filled balloons, 
which they carried in procession up the aisle and 
out onto the impressive stairway on the church’s 
Sherbrooke Street facade. They literally “stopped 
traffic’ as they released the balloons — each 
carrying a Bible verse and a Pentecost greeting 
from The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 

The party ended with birthday cake and 
lemonade served under the church’s distinctive 
porte-cochére and on the lawn...much to the en- 
joyment of the adults as well as the children of the 
congregation! 


Submitted by the Rev. William R. Russell, minister 
of The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in 
Montreal, Quebec. q 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


What does it mean to be perfect, 
even as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect? (Matthew 5:48). 
Seems like a tall order. 

Indeed it is, especially when 
some interpret it to mean that we 
are to be absolutely sinless. There 
is no place in the Bible that I know 
of where that prospect is held open 
to us as a practical possibility. We 
are to constantly search for and 
seek to do the perfect will of God 
but Christlikeness will not be ours 
until the day of glory. That is why 
some scholars translate the text 
you quote in the future tense, 
**You shall be perfect....’’ 

The Greek word for ‘‘perfect’’ 
which Jesus used was commonly 
associated with the life of the gods. 
It spoke of flawlessness. It also 
conveyed the idea of achieving or 
fulfilling the purpose for which a 
thing or person was made. My old 
typewriter on which many a 
sermon has seen the light of day 
doesn’t look very good, but it is 
“*‘nerfect’’ in that it still flawlessly 
performs the task for which it was 
designed. So then, we are ‘‘per- 
fect’? whenever we fulfill God’s 
intention for our lives. The im- 
mediate context of Matthew 5 has 
to do with relationships and speaks 
of turning the other cheek and 
loving enemies. It is God’s will that 
we forgive and love as he forgives 
and loves. Whenever such 
moments of divine forgiveness and 
love triumph in our lives we are 
indeed ‘‘perfect’’ and fulfill the 
purpose for which God has made 
us. 

You are right; to do God’s will is 
a ‘‘tall order.’’ For that reason I 
find the words of Matthew 5 a 
cause for profound personal 
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Tony Plomp 


humility. They point to my frailty 
and Christ’s redeeming grace. 


We read that Jesus was baptized 
in the river and that the disciples 
also baptized...in a river. Why do 
we sprinkle babies and adults and 
call it baptism? I cannot find 
anything in the Bible that mentions 
that. 

There is an obvious difference of 
opinion about the mode of bap- 
tism in the Church. The Baptist 
churches hold that total immersion 
is mandatory. The verb used in 
Scriptures, ‘‘baptizo,’’ certainly 
has that meaning and there can be 
little doubt that in the ‘‘primitive’’ 
church total immersion was the 
usual practice. For one thing, it 
beautifully expresses the reality of 
cleansing and burial with Christ 
and rising to a new way of life 
(Rom. 6:4). 

At the same time, however, 
“‘baptizo’’ is also used to describe 
a ‘“‘pouring out’’ (Acts 2:33). It 
was not uncommon in those days 
for there to be a _ ceremonial 
‘‘sprinkling’’ or ‘‘dipping’’ (same 
word used) of the hands and, in 
some cases, eating utensils in order 
to declare them clean unto God. 
Pouring or sprinkling water also 
conveys the reality of cleansing 
from sin, and, as related to the 
out-pouring of the Spirit of God, is 
equally effective in telling the story 
of what it means to be united with 
Christ. 

The early church made 
allowances for changing cir- 
cumstances. An instruction book 
circulating in post-apostolic times 
(the Didache or Teaching) 
recommends that baptism take 
place in ‘‘flowing water,’’ but if 


such is not available ‘‘then pour 
water upon the head three times, in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

The debate will continue until 
the Second Coming. 


A local Presbytery recently held 
a retreat for Ministers over a week- 
end. It ordered all Ministers to 


attend. My question is, ‘‘Does 


Presbytery have the authority to 
demand all its clergy to vacate their 
pulpits on a specific Sunday? Is 
this not a strange precedent?’’ 

The Presbytery indeed has 
authority over its member- 
ministers and congregations. The 
authority is both legal and pastoral 


‘with the goal always being the 


glory of God, the good order of 
the church, and the advance of the 
Kingdom. Many Synods meet over 
week-ends and it is expected that 
all members remain for the 
duration. On such occasions the 
pulpits are usually occupied by 
retired clergy or lay people. In 
some cases Synods_ will not 
reimburse travel and other ex- 
penses if clergy or others leave 
without valid reason. 

The retreat you mentioned dealt 
with a matter of profound concern 
to all thinking clergy. The 
Presbytery must have felt the event 
of sufficient importance to order 
all ministers to attend for their 
own good. Whether this was wise 
Or not is another question. One can 
lead horses to water, etc.... 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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THE FIRST FOUR YEARS ARE 
THE HARDEST 

by Michael Putney. 

Published by Inter Varsity Press, 
1980, 102 pages. 

Price: $4.95, 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


This little book contains much 
useful information for students 
about to enter university. It offers 
good advice on such things as 
organizing one’s time, how to deal 
with disturbing situations that 
arise in university, how to lodge a 
complaint, making’ choices, 
personal worth and how to deal 
with failure. It gives sound advice 
regarding the necessity and the 
method of setting priorities and 
keeping one’s life in proper 
balance, as well as ultimate ad- 
justments when one finds that one 
is becoming too involved. The 
advice given seems sound. 

My concern with the book is 

choice of language. I fear it is such 
that many readers who could 
profit greatly from it would 
quickly be ‘‘turned off’’ by the 
terms used; for instance, to 
designate Christians and _ non- 
Christians. For example, one of 
the headings is ‘‘Identifying 
Christians in Enemy Territory.”’ 
The section begins as follows: 
“The campus is like enemy territory. 
It is a pagan educational complex 
serving the needs and exhibiting the 
styles of a Godless culture. As such, 
Satan, that old enemy, reigns 
unheeded and unhindered. And you, a 
follower of Jesus in the service of a 
greater and higher intelligence, are a 
lone agent penetrating the fortress of 
the enemy. You need not stay alone, 
though. Psssst. Come closer. There 
are more of us in Physics 120’.’’ (Pg. 
17) 

This reference to Christians as 
“Secret Agents,’’ to the non- 
Christians as pagans, the juvenile 
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analogies used for presentation, 
and the general tone of the book 
are somewhat offensive. This is 
most unfortunate, since the advice 
hidden under the style is such that 
a vast number of students could 
profit greatly from it. If a student 
can overlook what this reviewer 
considers as shortcomings and 
concentrate only on the wise 
counsel the book offers, then he or 
she will be rewarded for the time 
spent reading it. 

Goodwill MacDougall 
DR. MacDOUGALL is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
Secretary, Mission Personnel and 
University Ministries in the Board of World 
Mission. 


MAINLINE CHURCHES AND 
THE EVANGELICALS 

by Richard G. Hutcheson (Jr.). 
Published by John Knox Press. 
194 pages. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $11.25. 


This book, easily readable and 
well documented, deals with the 
current evangelical resurgence and 
what this means to mainline 
denominations. Its thesis is that 
mainline churches, for their own 
sakes and that of the Body of 
Christ, must recognize and rise to 
the challenge of the increasing 
number of their members who are 
evangelical, and do this in a 
positive and affirming way. 

The author, a self-confessed life- 
long, liberal-ecumenical mainliner, 
describes his threefold surprise in 
becoming acquainted’ with 
evangelicals and their writings: 
first, at the distance most of them 
put between themselves and the 
fundamentalists; second, at the 
high level of social action in their 
literature and practice; and, third, 


at their familiarity with liberal 
literature, including biblical 
criticism, and their openness to 
dialogue. 

On this last point it appears that 
the author’s conclusion is that the 
current polarization between the 
ecclesiastical left and right is due 
more to the dogmatism and in- 


‘tolerance of the former than of the 


latter (‘‘a new fundamentalism of 
the left’’). As one who for six years 
was on the inside of the 
bureaucracy of one denomination, 
he confesses that the evangelical 
perception of it as ‘‘a power 
establishment which insists on only 
one model of mission § and 
maintenance and which 
manipulates political processes and 
budgets to support that one 
model’’ is, on the whole, true. In 
short, Hutcheson (of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.) blows 
the lid off the prevalent mainline 
ignorance of and prejudice against 
evangelicals whom they find 
convenient to stereotype and write 
off as_ rigid, anti-intellectual, 
closed-minded and uninvolved. 
The book includes a fair and 


practical appraisal of such areas of 
church concerns as_ youth, 
parachurch' organizations, 
overseas missions and membership 
growth and decline. In all of these, 
he notes that the evangelicals are 
flourishing, while the mainline 
denominations are in decline. In 
addition, there are helpful chapters 


on the charismatic renewal 
movement and denominational 
fragmentation. 


As the author sees it, what is 
happening in all of these areas 
points to the need for a planned 
pluralism within denominations 
and congregations which will 
include evangelicals. If, instead, 
the current power struggles are 
continued, even victories may well 
prove to be worthless, with little 
membership left to control, or 
budgets to spend. 
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There is also a helpful chapter 
on the leadership required for this 
kind of pluralism. 

Wallace E. Whyte 
MR. WHYTE is the minister of Melville 
Presbyterian Church, West Hill, Ontario. 


HARPER’S WORLD OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
by Edwin Yamauchi. 


Published by Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, Ltd., Toronto, 128 
pages. 

Price: $12.95. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 


Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


The period of time during which 
the New Testament was written 
was one of tremendous political, 
religious, and cultural energy, 
expressing itself in a variety of 
ways. While it is perfectly possible 
to read the New Testament without 
ever having read a book dealing 
directly with these forces in first- 
century society, our reading will be 
done on a much deeper level 
because we have done so. Up until 
this present time, there has been no 
one book to which one might point 
and recommend with enthusiasm. 
But this deficiency has _ been 
corrected by the Director of 
Graduate Studies in the Depart- 
ment of History at the University 
of Miami. 

The book has been carefully 
prepared to take the reader on a 
rapid survey course of the Jewish 
world, the world of Greek and 
near eastern. religion and 
philosophy, and the world of the 
Roman Empire with its leaders, its 


organizations, civic and cultural 
life, and religious belief and 
practices. 


It is difficult to illustrate in a 
brief review just how well this is 
done. Professor Yamauchi has 
written in a manner that is easily 
read and understood, and he has 
illustrated the narrative -with 
almost one hundred full colour 
photographs, drawings, and maps 
in addition to over half that many 
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black and white photographs and 
artists’ sketches. Some of these 
pictorial illustrations are familiar 
from other books having to do 
with the background to biblical 
literature, but many of them were 
unknown to me before reading 
through this volume. 

The book ought to provide 
useful information to anyone 
interested in the world out of 
which the New Testament was 
born. The word that came to the 
biblical writers came to them 
within a turbulent, exciting time in 
history. We owe it to ourselves to 
be as familiar with it as time and 
opportunity allow. It is difficult to 


imagine a better opportunity than 
the purchase and reading of this 
book. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
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IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER? 
Free booklet available. Learn how you 
can have your book published, printed, 


promoted and distributed. Pathway 
Publications, 17 Davenport Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario, MSR 1H2. 


WHEN SOMEONE'S D 


10 SHARE A E EMBRAC net OUR / 
BASIC RIGHT TO LIVE. NOT JUST FOR THE 
"UNBORN, BUT FOR EACH OF US. 


| ALLIANCE FOR LIFE = 


YOUR SUPPORT Is NEEDED TO PROMOTE 
RESPECT FOR HUMAN LIFE. 


Enclosed is my donation in support of the Alliance For Life, the National co-ordinating 


office of pro-life groups across Canada. 
Name 
Address 


Town 


Postal Code 


(tax receipts issued for all donations) 
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ST. HILDA’S Lends — PHASE Il 
TORONTO 


A SENIOR CITIZEN RESIDENCE 
800 VAUGHAN ROAD, 
IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT TO ST. HILDA’S CHURCH 


e 195 Bachelor Units — each with kitchenette and bathroom 
e 15 one bedroom units — exclusively for couples 
¢ Individually controlled heat and air conditioning 

e Housekeeping and linen service 
e Evening meal provided in central dining room 
e Beauty parlour and tuck shop 
® Medical complex (not extended care) — 

— includes doctors’ offices, infirmary, pharmacy, 
rehabilitation centre complete with sitz baths 
nurses on duty 24 hours 
e Social activities programme 
e Solarium (for those with a green thumb) 

e 24 hour security 
e Underground parking 


NOW OPEN FOR RESIDENCY 


FOR BROCHURE AND FULL INFORMATION CONTACT 


ST. HILDA’S TOWERS -— PHasE 1 


2339 Dufferin Street, Toronto M6E 425 
TEL: (416) 781-6621 
or 
AFTER HOURS AND ON WEEKENDS 


THE REV. CLIFFORD A. WARD — rector 


TEL: (416) 651-8947 


Open for viewing every Tuesday and Thursday 1-2 p.m. 
Please report to the office at 
2339 Dufferin Street before viewing. 
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contribute to the much needed 

development of a view-and-way of 

life that joyfully demonstrates the 

dynamic relevance of the new life 

in Christ according to the 
Scriptures. 

Gerald Vandezande, 

C.J.L. Foundation, 

Toronto, Ont. 


The ‘‘why’’ of banners 


In reply to the letter of the Rev. 
George H. Young in the May issue, 
banners are made for many 
reasons to express many _ sen- 
timents. Hanging in our church 
school-room is a banner made to 
honour one hundred years of 
worship in the present building. It 
bears the motto: ‘‘May the Light 
of the Past shine in the Future.”’ 

During the centennial 
celebrations of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada a large banner, 
hand-worked in rich colours of 
wool and_- portraying many 
liturgical symbols, hung in our 
church sanctuary. My eyes are 
ever-drawn to the butterfly in an 
upper corner — a symbol of the 
Resurrection. In the centre is a 
green (!) cross enclosed by a circle 
and thus that instrument of death 
and torture reminds me that we 
serve a living Christ with the 
promise of Eternal Life. This 
banner, made by our daughter, has 
been hanging in a prominent place 
in our living room for the past five 
years. 

Mary Pelletier, 
September, Ont. 


Why not banners? 


With reference to the Rev. 
George H. Young’s letter ‘‘Why 
Banners?’’ (May, 1982), I wish to 
take issue with such petty com- 
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ments. Obviously the reverend 
gentleman has no conception that 
members of local church families 
offer their banners as acts of 
worship, whether they’ be 
‘‘amateurish’’ or otherwise. 

There is much symbolism in our 
church heritage. Since medieval 
times man has sought to offer to 
the Lord the work of his hands. 
Today the church is _ again 
recognizing the value of art in all 
its forms. 

It is a sad comment that the 
reverend gentleman finds it almost 
offensive to see the words ‘‘peace 
and joy and love’’ displayed. 

In our homes we ‘‘festoon’’ the 
fridge and walls with drawings, 
etc., by our children — their ‘gifts 
of love’ to our families. Why 
should not members of our church 
family feel as free to offer their 
gifts to their church home? Each 
member of the local church should 
be, hopefully, using himself 
creatively for God, whatever his 
role or skill, so, why not banner 
makers, why not banners? 

Heather J. Pease, 
Campbellville, Ont. 


More pro 
banner comment 


I have read with great interest 
the letter from the Rev. George H. 
Young in the May, 1982 issue 
concerning ‘‘banners in chur- 
ches.’’ He states: ‘‘the banners are 
rather amateurishly made.’’ I 
don’t know what else one could 
expect when they are coming from 
young people 8-15 years of age in 
some cases. The banners do add 
colour and enhance the walls of the 
church. 

To say: ‘‘they look like a 
washing left out to dry overnight”’ 
is a direct slap in the face not only 
to the young people who made the 
banners, but also to the leaders 
who are encouraging the young 
people to take part in their ac- 
tivities, and become involved in a 
church group. 

By hanging these banners in the 
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church, you prove to the young 
people that you take pride in what 
they have created and encourage 
them to become more involved and 
perhaps learn a little of the 
teachings of Jesus while doing so. 
Wayne Rabideau, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


More trendy titles 


Humbly, I submit the following 
additions to Barsanuphius’ Joshua 
6:20 sermon titles (P.R. June 1982, 
page 10): 

1) Resounding victory — Jericho 
up for grabs 

2) Tricky trumpets topple pagan 
parapets 

3) Woman’s lib: the trumpet and 
the strumpet 

4) A matter of recognition: were 


the Jericho trumpets tuned in B- 


flat or C? 

5) Blowin’ in the wind: have the 
walls of 50 Wynford Drive 
become trumpet-proof? 

6) Trumpet, trumpet, sounding 
bright 
Will th’ Assembly see the light? 

7) All systems go 
For Jericho. 

Bruce Bokhout, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Amalekites in the 
U.S.S.R. 


I read your editorial in the 1982 
March issue. It stated: ‘‘What 
went wrong that the ‘red side of 
the envelope’ yielded a figure also 
Wie reds 

As for me, I eliminated my giv- 
ings to the red side and may even 
reduce my giving to the black side 
as well, because The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada gave money and 
comfort to guerrillas in the 
Communist-backed nation of 
Rhodesia and now no _ doubt 
Angola, Ethiopia, etc. A few years 
ago in Rhodesia the guerrillas 
murdered Salvation Army mis- 
sionaries also. 

Your Presbyterian and World 
Council of Churches enthusiasts 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


iis ~ t | 
a 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


in B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver.B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,.Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax. N.'S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357, Richmond Hill.Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117. Stn.J. Ottawa.Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


O KAMLOOPS 


Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


Hse) Geb oS 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 


Church or Org. 
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SEARCHING FOR SOLUTIONS? 
Today there are no instant answers. 
CHURCH CONSULTING HELPS take out 
the ‘“‘guesswork’’from ministry in local 
congregations. 

Contact: Rev. Robert W. Johnson 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 

M.A., B.D., PHIL.M. 

e MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 

COUNSELLING 

e MARRIAGE PREPARATION 

e PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 

COUPLES, GROUPS 

TEL. (416) 222-3247. 21 MANGO DRIVE 

WILLOWDALE, ONT. M2K 2E9 
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and Associates 
CONGREGATIONAL CONSULTING 
88 Ashridge Drive, Scarborough, 
Ontario, M1V 1P2 
or (416) 291-2161 
Areas: Southern, Central, Eastern, South- 
Western Ontario. 


may never understand why church 
monies are going for arms and am- 
munitions and very, very little for 
food and medicines for the people. 

‘*Because the hand of Amalek is 
against the throne of the Lord 
therefore the Lord hath sworn that 
the Lord will have war with 
Amalek from generation to 
generation.’’ (Ex. 17:16) 

The Amalekites are in command 
of the U.S.S.R. and they plan to 
take over world rulership and are 
arming to attack and destroy the 
Anglo-Saxon and kindred people. 

The people of the Book were 
commanded by the law, and warn- 
ed by the prophets, to make no 
league or pacts with non-Israeli na- 
tions; i.e., with those in opposition 
to Christ and. his righteous order. 
Failure to keep this commandment 
was and still is, Israel’s sin. 

Some custodians for years have 
indulged in an orgy of tossing 
money, supplies and the taxpayer’s 
money into the hands of our 
enemies. Away with these frenzied 
spenders. 


IF YOU ARE A SUBSCRIBER and 
are moving please advise The Record 
office immediately. 


Advertisements 


Retired or Near 
Retirement? 
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a) 


_————- eo 


J.Dalziel Johnson, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


A final verse for 447!! 


The article on George 
Matheson’s ‘‘O Love that wilt not 
let me go’’ triggered a memory. 
Some sixty-five years ago, Dr. 
Calderwood, the minister of 
Cambuslang Parish Church in 
Scotland told his Bible Class of a 
morning when Matheson came late 
to breakfast, though his sister had 
called him more than once. When 
she enquired what had detained 
him, he replied that he had been 
writing another verse for his now 
famous hymn — a final verse 
which looked beyond lying ‘‘in 
dust, life’s glory dead’’ to the hope 
we have in God. 

My mother was a member of 
that Bible Class, and wrote into 
her hymn-book the words of that 


Here is good news for those 55 and older...a new...non-profit 
retirement residence is now open in downtown Toronto. 


Fellowship Towers offers self-care room & board starting at the 
equivalent of $20.00 per day. That's right...a private room, private 
bathroom, and 3 nutritious meals each day. 


Fellowship Towers overlooks the beautiful Rosedale Valley and is 
convenient to both the Rosedale and Bloor subway stations. 


Rooms are tastefully furnished...allowing space for some of your 
own favourite furniture. 


Qualified medical staff on duty at all times. 


Guided tours are conducted each evening, all day Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


Bright self-contained one bedroom apartments are also available. 


Visit our model suites and write or phone for our brochure. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 
877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 
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verse as Dr. Calderwood related 
them. Perhaps these lines are a 
little more laboured than _ the 
earlier verses, but the faith is just 
as supreme: 

O Hope that lightenest my way 

I cannot choose but cleave to thee 

And wrestle to the break of day: 
Disclose the wisdom of delay 

In blessings yet to be. 

If my memory serves me aright, 
there was some connection bet- 
ween Dr. Calderwood and the 
Matheson family, evidenced by the 
fact that his full name was Robert 
George Matheson Calderwood. 
(Rev.) Alan Murray McPherson, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


**Fulsome’’ praise? 


In his review of The Flying 
Scotsman (March), Barry Mack 
praises the protagonist, Eric Lid- 
del, for his fine Christian prin- 
ciples, and then immediately turns 
around and contradicts himself by 
saying that the people whom he 
spoke to about Liddel were all 
‘*fulsome in their praise.’’ 

I hope such sentiments aren’t in- 
scribed on Mr. Liddel’s tomb- 
stone, or he may be running yet. 

Jim Irving, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Commissioners are 
ordained! 


I draw your attention to Bulletin 
blank No. 06821 entitled ‘‘The 
One Hundred and Eighth General 
Assembly.”’ 

Together with many of my 
brother and sister ruling elders, I 
hold the vows of my ordination 
very sacred and look upon the 
office as a unique opportunity to 
serve our Lord in a special way. I 
trust that the reference in the 
document to ‘‘lay and ordained’’ is 
an oversight. My understanding is 
that every commissioner to the 
One Hundred and Eighth General 
Assembly and every previous 
General Assembly was ordained. 

It is my sincere hope that the 
Board of Congregational Life is 
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not trying to tell us that they know 

of a change in the make up of the 

courts of our church that the rest 
of us are, as yet, unaware. 

J.H. Broadwell, 

Calgary, Alta. 


Full circle 


About 500 years ago the church 
underwent a_ reformation 
spearheaded by Martin Luther and 
later by Jean Calvin and others. 
The fundamental principle of their 
revolutionary thinking was that the 
Word of God was the standard of 
judgment for our faith and 
practice. Even church courts can 
err and they too must come under 
the light of scripture. Such 
thinking, although called heresy by 
the mediaeval church, in fact 
liberated thousands of Christians 
from oppressive regimes and 
spiritual despair. We are the rich 
inheritors of this gracious 
movement of the Spirit. 

But now after 500 years we have 
come full circle. Our last General 
Assembly has decreed that when 
leaders of the church are between 
their understanding of scripture 
and the church’s wishes, the 
leaders must obey the CHURCH! 
“‘The apostles answered and said, 
“We ought to obey God rather than 
men.’ ’’ (Acts 5:29) 

O Esau, Esau, why have you 
done this? 

J-Ross H. Davidson, 
Quebec Presbytery 


Christ is perfect: 
the church is not 


Eleanor Brown makes a very real 
point in her letter when she asks, 
‘“‘What about God’s rights?’’ She 
then goes on to tell the ‘‘women of 
the Presbyterian Church to leave 
the men alone! Let them have their 
sessions and boards of managers.’’ 

Mrs. Brown seems to think that 
there is some issue going on in the 
Presbyterian Church which can be 
separated from our witness to 
Jesus Christ — Jesus Christ 


himself not to be confused with 


IT’S THEIR 


HONOUR 
THEM? 


© Gideon 
Bibles 


OF COURSE! 


Now it’s easy for you to place and 
distribute God’s Word in overseas 
lands and at the same time honour 
friends and loved ones on a special 
occasion. 


Here’s how: 

e Help yourself to an In Honour card 
from the Church Display Rack now 
in many churches. Instructions are 
included with the card. 

e Contact local Gideons under 
“Gideon Bibles” in your telephone 
directory, or 

¢ Complete the coupon below and 
mail it to The Gideons at the 
address shown. 


| want to place Gideon Bibles 
at a cost of 6 for $10.00 in overseas 
lands in honour of 


Name 


Address 


City Province 


on the occasion of 


Birthday, Graduation, Anniversary, etc. 


My name and address is 


Name 


Address 


City Province 
(J My cheque is enclosed 


C) Please send me a donation notice 
and | will mail cheque. 
The Gideons International in Canada 
501 Imperial Road, 
Guelph, Ontario N1H 7A2 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 
Safety features 

Nurse call system 
Emergency power systems 


* * #* # * * * * 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
* 24-hour attendant 

* Recreation, activities 

* Maid service, housekeeping 

* Laundry facilities available 

* Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

* Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 


* * # * * 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


“‘the Bible’? — which we can drop 
and carry on, obeying ‘“‘the great 
commission.”’ 

Unfortunately the issue to which 
she seems to refer is not an issue of 
men and women any more than it 
is an issue of men against women 
(or vice versa) as Mrs. Brown 
seems to think. In fact, women 
have no right to ‘‘Let the men have 
their sessions,’’ etc., any more 
than they (women) have the right 
to become self-styled martyrs car- 
rying on the work of the church in 
isolated submissiveness. The 
church does not belong to either 
sex. The church is us and we all 
belong to Jesus Christ. In spite of 
the astounding famine of 
theological insight in our church 
(to which The Record so faithfully 
attests each month) the issue allud- 
ed to by Mrs. Brown is centred en- 
tirely on Jesus Christ (again, Jesus 
Christ himself not to be confused 
with being ‘‘the Bible ’’), and this 
must be understood as basic to the 
whole question no matter how un- 
palatable it may be. 

We in the church, or, we as the 
church (as we are so often told — 
see April’s Record, photo on page 
29) are either representing Jesus 
Christ or misrepresenting Jesus 
Christ and our witness is not con- 
fined to one another in some cozy, 
little club whose members ‘frater- 
nize’ exclusively one with another 
behind closed doors. 

How we represent Jesus Christ is 
a witness to the world (...‘‘the 
great commission...’’?), a world 
rampant with injustice, discrimina- 
tion — of all subtle variations — 
and hopelessness. And we have no 
right to represent Jesus Christ 
(again — not to be confused with 
‘*the Bible’’) as being party to any 
form of injustice or discrimination 
(and discrimination always breeds 
injustice) even although we have 
staked our whole complacent self- 
image on what we are meekly do- 
ing to make a ‘‘better church.”’ 


“abhe 


We cannot live the life Jesus 
Christ lived since we are sinners, 
but let us make no mistake about 
our obligation to teach the life he 
lived and to acknowledge our sin- 
fulness in falling short of this. Let 
us not sin by making Jesus Christ 
an ally to our sin in this issue, in 
order that we all can save face and 
avoid having to witness to the 
world (and to each other) that it is 
Jesus Christ who is perfect and 
that we are actually sinners. It may 
be much easier to say we are right, 
or obedient, than to attempt to 
witness to the unfathomable love 
and forgiveness of God as witness- 
ed to and lived by Jesus Christ. He 
even forgives us for taking the easy 
way out but he does not agree with 
us for doing so, nor change his 
nature to conform to our sinful 
witness, no matter how we may cl- 
ing with rigid rightness to what we 
‘*have heard said of old’’... 

Marion R. Ballard, 
Markham, Ont. 


How long, O Lord, 


how long! 


The Vacancy Committee of St. 
Paul’s Church/ Victoria Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, is 
concerned with a time lapse 
problem we are encountering in 
our search for a new minister. It 
seems that when a congregation 
such as ours issues a call to a 
minister, we are left with a one to 
three months waiting period while 
the call is being processed. We 
have found that such a delay is 
disheartening and discouraging for 
our congregation, especially in the 
case of a refusal. 

Feeling certain that other 
congregations have experienced 
the same problem, we wonder if 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada” has’: considered 
streamlining their procedures. 

Is the Spirit really intended to 
move so slowly? 

Vacancy Committee, 
St. Paul’s/Victoria, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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First woman minister 
ordained in Nigeria 


The Rev. Mgbeke George 
Okore, the first woman to be 
ordained to the ministry by the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, is 
pictured giving the benediction at 
her ordination, held February 20, 
1982. Approximately 3500 people 
attended the service, conducted by 
the Presbytery of Aba at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Aba, Imo 
State, Nigeria. The Right Rev. 
Inya O.A. Ude, Moderator of 
Synod, preached the sermon. 

Rev. Okore has become a 
speaker in great demand 
throughout Nigeria and her weekly 
Bible class attracts regular crowds 
of 300 people. She was a special 
guest at the United Presbyterian 
Women’s Conference of the 
UPCUSA held in July at Purdue, 
Indiana, and was one of three 
delegates from the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria to attend the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Conference in Ottawa 
this August. 

She is a graduate of Ewart 
College and of the University of 
Toronto. D0 
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NEws_ 


The Irish Assembly 


Dr. Eric P. Gardner of First 
Ballymena Church, Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland, was elected 
Moderator at the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, held June 7 at Church 
House, Belfast. Church House, 
which contains the national 
denominational offices, was ex- 
tensively damaged in August, 1981 
when a bomb exploded nearby and 
has now been renovated. 

The retiring Moderator, Dr. 
John Girvan, urged the Church, in 
his address, to get away from its 
“middle class’’ image and to gear 
its message and _ organization 
toward the people within hearing. 
Dr. John McIntyre, Moderator of 
the Scottish Assembly, advised 
those present to look to the future 
in a spirit of reconciliation rather 
than to a past carved by religious 
conflicts and controversies. 

The current situation in Nor- 
thern Ireland was the subject of a 
number of resolutions. One 
resolution passed by the Assembly 
condemned Rev. Ian Paisley’s 
Third Force organization as well as 
all other groups or individuals who 
committed murder in furtherance 
of their particular aims. Also in the 
political field, the Assembly 
decided on a Memorial from the 
Rev. Martin Smyth, recently 
elected as a member of Parliament 


for Westminster, to constitute him 
a minister without charge under 
the care of the North Belfast 
Presbytery. 

A Memorial from the Rev. 
Warren Porter objecting to taking 
part in the ordination of women 
was the subject of a report from 
the Judicial Commission which 
recommended rejection. but 
suggested that the Presbyteries 
concerned might note the scruples 
of those unable to take part in such 
services. The Assembly agreed to 
the rejection with the proviso that 
the Presbyteries exercise a pastoral 
concern in dealing with cases of 
objection. 

It was agreed during a lengthy 
debate on Inter-Church Relations 
that co-operation with Roman 
Catholics be encouraged in matters 
of mutual interest, provided the 
principles of the Reformed faith 
were not compromised. It was 
agreed by a narrow margin to 
continue the talks with The Roman 
Catholic and other churches, held 
from time to time at 
Ballymascanlon, County Louth. 

The Assembly declared op- 
position to ‘‘abortion on demand’’ 
and urged that the most stringent 
safeguards be taken when medical 
abortion might be necessary for 
health reasons. 

S.W. Murray 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
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Coming Events 


The following are the upcoming programmes being offered at Crieff Hills 


Community. 


Autumn Colour Week for Seniors I 
Autumn Colour Week for Seniors II 
Congregational Renewal Clinic 
Worship Workshop 

National Couples 

Church Secretaries 

Vocation and the People of God 
Effective Church use of the Media 
Multiple Staff Church 


September 13-17, 1982 
September 28-October 1, 1982 
September 24-26, 1982 
October 4-6, 1982 

October 22-24, 1982 

October 26-28, 1982 

October 29-31, 1982 
November 12-14, 1982 
November 15-17, 1982 


For further information, write to the Director, Rev. Bob Spencer, Crieff Hills 
Community, R.R. No. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. 


News 
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W.C.C., Vancouver 
Assembly 1983 


Application forms for Ac- 
credited Visitors to the World 
Council of Churches Assembly, to 
be held in Vancouver next year, are 
available from Dr. D.C. Mac- 
Donald, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ontario M3C _ 197. 
Registration Deadline is November 
1, 1982. oO 
‘‘Joy in the City’’ 
Celebration 


A big celebration, called ‘‘Joy in 
the City,’’ will be held October 6, 7 
and 8, 1982, at Convocation Hall, 
University of Toronto. Billed as a 
festival of worship and witness, the 
event is being sponsored by the 
Anglican Diocese of Toronto, with 
the endorsement and support of 
clergy and laity from the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Pentecostal and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 

According to Dr. Donald Peel, 
Anglican chairman of the Planning 


prot h FO, : 
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Committee, the idea for the 
festival came after several 
Canadian clergy had visited a 
small church in York, England. 
‘“‘That church,’’ says Dr. Peel, 
‘‘has experienced a_ real 
resurrection under the leadership 
of the Rev. David Watson. The 
once dead parish is now involved 
in missions or festivals all over the 
world for a wide range of 
denominations.”’ 

Originally having in mind a 
strictly Anglican event, the 
Anglican Spiritual Renewal 
Committee, at the suggestion of 
Archbishop Gainsworthy of 
Toronto, approached other 
denominations and ‘‘were thrilled 
by their response.”’ 

a David Watson 


David Watson and his team of 
musicians, actors and dancers will 
hold public rallies at Convocation 
Hall, October 6-8, at 7:30 p.m. 
During each day he will hold 
seminars for clergy and lay leaders. 

From Toronto, the team plans 
similar visits to Peterborough and 
Barrie, Ontario. D 


PEEL CHAPEL 2180 Hurontario 5! 279-7663 


NTA 


YORKE CHAPEL 2457 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


Dfurner & éfrrler 


436 Romesvalles Ave 
543 7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LMITED 
Lotablished 1874 


Of-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 
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P.C.C.-C.B.C. 
production receives 
Honourable Mention 


The film, ‘*Serendipity 
Spyglass,’’ a co-production of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, received an 
Honourable Mention in_ the 


category of Children’s Drama and 
Fiction at the American Film 
Festival, held in New York earlier 
this year. 


The film can be obtained from: 
Communication Services, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 1J7. 

O 


See page 5 for details 
on advertising rates. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 


Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


A. MILLARD GEORGE: 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X1 ~ 
60. Ridout St. $ 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking - 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, held a 
_ dedication service for their new church extension, the Donald L. 
Campbell Hall, built in memory of a former minister of St. Paul’s, the 
late Rev. D.L. Campbell. Following the official opening of the hall, Mr. 
Campbell’s widow, Mrs. Mary Campbell, unveiled a commemorative 
plaque. Mrs. Campbell is pictured with Rev. J. Desmond Mc- 
Conaghy, minister of St. Paul’s, and Dr. Douglas Alexander, clerk of 
session. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's Church, Innisfail, Alta., 
celebrated their 90th anniversary on Sunday, May 2, and, during the 
service, officially recognized the life-long contribution of Mr. Elmer 
Browne, an elder at St. Andrew’s. Mr. Browne, who joined St. 
Andrew's 85 years ago at the age of 10, is pictured receiving a framed 
scroll from Rev. Warren Mabb as Mr. Jim Brown, clerk of session, 
looks on. 


| 
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THE CONGREGATIONS of First and Westmount Churches, Ed- 
monton, Alta., held a ‘Journey through Jerusalem’’ event in early 
May. Life as it was in first century Jerusalem was depicted through 
various displays that included a look at stores, home living, a 
synagogue school and pictures of the Easter story. The event was the 
result of months of planning by the congregations with the assistance 
of their Christian education director, lan Gartshore. Pictured, on the 
right, Mrs. Grace Bjalek sells her wares to Miss Larraine Sage. 


AS HAS BEEN their annual custom in the past, the congregation of 
Town of Mount Royal Church, P.Q., presented a special gift of money 
to help further the education of a native student. This year’s recipient 
was Karen Wasacase of Kenora, Ont. Miss Wasacase, who graduated 
from Beaver Brae Secondary School in Kenora with the highest marks 
of any native grade 12 student, applied the money toward taking the 
summer qualifying course at Brock University, St. Catharines, Ont., 
and plans to attend Brock fulltime this fall. She is pictured with Rev. 
Florence Palmer (left), director of the Kenora Fellowship Centre, and 
her mother, Mrs. Gloria Wasacase, an elder at First Church, Kenora. 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


THE FIRST SERVICE of worship held in the new church building of St. Andrew's — Newton 
Church, Surrey, B.C., was marked with a special cross raising and consecration on May 23. 
The children of St. Andrew’s — Newton Sunday school are seen carrying the cross which 


measured 15’ x 7’ to the church grounds. 


MARGARET AND MELVIN Chisholm presented the congregation of St. Andrew's Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., with a latch hooked, 7’ x 10’ wall hanging of The Last Supper, the result 
of several months of work on the part of Mrs. Chisholm. Mr. Chisholm made a plaque to 
commemorate the dedication of the wall hanging. The Chisolms are pictured with the then 


minister of St. Andrew’s, Rev. J. Bruce Robertson. 
Photo credit: New Glasgow Evening News 
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The congregations of Cookstown, 
Baxter and Ivy Churches, Ont., held a 
surprise luncheon for the Rev. Kenneth 
and Mrs. Rooney following the regular — 
Sunday service of May 16. The occasion — 
was Mr. Rooney’s 25th year as an — 
ordained minister and he and his wife © 
were presented with an engraved plaque — 
and a gift of money in appreciation of 
their work in the charge. 


The 25th anniversary of the Kintail 
Ladies’ Weekend Camp was held 
recently at Camp Kintail on Lake 
Huron, Ont. There were 115 women ~ 
from the Hamilton and London — 
Synodical in attendance at the event 
which included crafts, singing, worship — 
and good food on its agenda. Barbara ~ 
Tubb was the director for the weekend 
and Frances Nugent led the Bible study. — 


Three special presentations were 
made at Knox Church, Burlington, 
Ont., on Anniversary Sunday, June 6. 
A wireless microphone in memory of 
Mrs. Helen Elliot was given to the 
church by her sister’s family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert F. Hall; Mr. Harold Hebel, 
a retired elder, was presented with a 
Bible; and the Youth Association 
presented the congregation with a new 
church sign. 


Two communion table chairs 
(matching the minister’s chair) were 
dedicated at St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
on June 6. The chairs are a memorial to 
Mrs. Jessie O. Vessie, a founding 
member of St. Giles who died in 1981 at 
the age of 105, and were the gift of her — 
son, lan. ' 


The Rev. J.D. Wilkie marked his 60th 
year in the ministry as the guest speaker 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur, Ont., 
on Sunday, May 23. A _ large 
congregation was on hand for the 
occasion including friends and members 
of Mr. Wilkie’s former congregations of 
Harriston and Elora, Ont., and Sept 
Isles, P.Q. A reception was held in the 
church hall following the service. 


Mr. William G. Clark of Asbestos, 
P.Q., celebrated his SOth year as an 
elder on August 14. Mr. Clark, who was 
first elected to the eldership in 1932 in 
Asbestos, is now on the session of the 
united charge of Danville-Asbestos and — 
St. Andrew’s, Melbourne, P.Q. i 


Erratum: The photograph of Rev. Ted Hicks and 
Miss Muriel Thompson, on page 46 of the 
July/August Record, should have been credited to 
E.B. Kennedy. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


195th — St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Ont., May 30, (Rev. Fred H. Rennie) 
138th — Knox Church, North Easthope, 
Ont., June 20 (Rev. G. James 
Perrie) 


j 
‘A MEMORIAL WINDOW, depicting Jesus and the Children, was dedicated in loving memory 
of Amber Chantell Huxter MacDonald, daughter of Dick and Sandra MacDonald of Faro, 
Yukon, at Blair Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., on July 11. A second window is to be 
dedicated in Faro at a later date. Pictured, from left to right, are: Lloyd and Margaret Mac- 
Donald, grandparents of the deceased, Rev. Lee MacNaughton, minister of Blair, and Sandra 
and Dick MacDonald and their daughter, Shondi. 


Photo credit: Doug MacNeil 
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A SCROLL in recognition of their 55 years of dedicated service was presented to members of 
the recently disbanded Church Aid of St. James Church, Truro, N.S. Rev. Clair MacLeod, 
minister of St. James, is seen presenting the scroll to Miss Margaret Murray, the group’s vice- 
president. 
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PICTURED is Dr. Glyn Owen, of Knox 
Church, Toronto, who was the guest speaker 
at an anniversary weekend held by St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, April 24-25, 1982. Dr. Owen 
joined Rev. J. Desmond McConaghy, 
minister of St. Paul's, for a number of special 
events, including a prayer breakfast on 
Saturday morning and the anniversary 
banquet that evening. 


REV. JAMES WEIR’S 25th year as an or- 
dained minister was recognized by the 
congregation of Knox Church, Burlington, 
Ont., with the presentation of a white alb and 
resurrection stole on May 16. Mr. Weir is 
pictured with the guest speaker for the 
occasion, Dr. David W. Hay. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HESPELER CHURCH, Cambridge (Hespeler), Ont., 
recently purchased a house adjoining the church property and 
renovated it for use as a Christian education facility. Pictured at the 
opening of the Christian Education House are, from left to right: Rev. 
James Peter Jones, moderator of Waterloo - Wellington Presbytery, 
Rev. Wallace Little, minister of St. Andrew's Hespeler, Mrs. Karen 
Timbers, assistant to the minister, and Miss Debbie Ellis, director of 
Christian education. 


People and places continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION of First Church, Brockville, Ont., held a 
surprise reception following the morning service of May 30 to mark 
the 25th wedding anniversary of Rev. Allan and Mrs. Eleanor Duncan 
and the 25th anniversary of Mr. Duncan’s ordination. The Duncans 
received a framed scripted copy of Hymn 365 in the Book of Praise 
and Dacie MacKenzie, a member of session, presented the couple 
with an engraved silver tray and a purse of money on behalf of the 
congregation and friends of the family. Mr. and Mrs. Duncan are 
pictured with their sons. 
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PICTURED are Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Moore, 
who were honoured on the occasion of their 
60th wedding anniversary by the 
congregation of St. Andrew's Church, 
Quebec City. The couple received messages 
of congratulations from their many friends 
and from Her Majesty the Queen, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec, the provincial premier and the 
city’s mayor. Mr. Moore is the senior elder at 
St. Andrew’s. 


THE CROMARTY MEMORIAL LIBRARY was dedicated to the glory 
of God in loving memory of Dr. Robert and Mrs. Helen Cromarty at 
First Church, Brandon, Man., on May 9. The library was made 
possible by a gift from the Cromarty daughters, pictured from left to 
right: Mrs. Barbara Campbell, Mrs. Jean Mathews and Mrs. Anne 
Battersby. The dedication service, conducted by Rev. Peter D. 
Ruddell, was followed by a reception and a luncheon for the family © 
hosted by the Library Committee. ‘ 
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CANDELABRAS in memory of Robert Paul Black were dedicated at 
Greenbrier Church, Brantford, Ont., on June 13. Pictured with Rev. 
N.E. Ted Thompson (centre), minister of Greenbrier, are Rev. 
Douglas Black, who was minister of Greenbrier from 1966-76, and 
Mrs. Helen Lamb, staff representative from Sears. 


& 


A MEMORIAL CHAIR was dedicated recently at Bonar Church, Port 
McNicoll, Ont., in memory of Roy and Margaret Elliot. Mr. Elliot 
served as clerk of session for many years and Mrs. Elliot was active in 
the Sunday school and was a life member of the W.M.S. The chair 
was the gift of the Elliot family: Mr. and Mrs. John Gerow of Peter- 
borough, Ont., Mr. and Mrs. James Elliot of Orillia, Ont., Mr. and 
Mrs. Len Parliament and family of Richmond, Ont., Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Hornett and family of Guelph, Ont., and Miss Kathy Elliot of 
Guelph. Rev. Albert Farthing, minister of Bonar Church, is pictured 
with James Elliot and Jean Gerow. 
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Advertisement 


® Senior Citizen residence - self care 

® Location Bloor & Dufferin, at TTC Subway 

® Private furnished rooms 

® Meals served 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor three days 
a week 


Write or visit: Dept. U, 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation on behalf of the 
adjacent Dovercourt Baptist Church 


MR. FRANK HICKS, pictured with his wife Marion, was honoured on 
the occasion of his retirement as church organist and choir director by 
the congregation of St. Andrew's — St. Stephen’s, North Van- 
couver, B.C., following the regular service of May 30. Mr. Hicks 
served both positions for 26 years. Oo 
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BAKER, JOHN, 101, elder for 65 years of 
St. John’s Church, White Rock, 
B.C., Sunday School superintendent 
for more than 35 years, and the 
recipient of an hon. membership in 
the W.M.S. on his 100th birthday, 
April 16. 

BLOOM, MRS. VIOLET A. (CHUR- 
CHILL), 84, long-time member and 
former choir member at Tweedsmuir 
Memorial Church, Orangeville, 
Ont., Dec. 26, 1981. 

BROWN, MISS CLARA LOUISA, 94, 
long-time member of Chalmers 
Church, and latterly of Dovercourt- 
St. Paul’s, Toronto, Ont., hon. life 
member of the W.M.S. Sunday 
School teacher and active in 
Christian Endeavour, Treasurer of 
the Missionary Committee, May 25. 

CALDWELL; JOSEPH=*HENRY 
(HARRY), 96, long-time elder of 
Zion Church, Wellwood, Manitoba 
and also involved in Knox Church, 
Carberry, Manitoba, commissioner 
to General) Assembly on many 
occasions, died in Portage-la-Prairie 
on April 22. 

CONN, HENRY BONAR, long-time elder 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., June 7. 

DEMERS, JAMES R., elder for many 
years of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., whose special interest was the 
care and maintenance of the 
Communion linens, May 24. 

DOUGLAS, J. ARNOLD, elder for 21 
years, choir member for 30 years 
and trustee for 20 years of Guthrie 
Church, Alvinston, Ont., April 27. 

DOWDLES, DAVID, elder of St. John 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. for 17 
years, father of the Rev. Edward 
Dowdles of Heart Lake, Ont., June 
21. 

DOWNIE, DAVID KIRKWOOD, 73, 
founding member and _ long-time 
elder of Chalmers Church, Calgary, 


ALMOST EVERYONE 
ADVERTISES. 
WHY DON’T YOU? 


Give us your copy EARLY to 
have your ad reach our 


readership. We need it three 
days before the first of the 
previous month. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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DEATHS 


Alta., for many years a member of 
the choir, July 6. 

GRANT, MRS. AMY, member of St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., 
past treasurer of Glengarry 
Presbyterial and treasurer of Af- 
ternoon Auxiliary W.M.S., July Ist. 

HAMILTON, JOHN (IAN), 68, elder of 
Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont. for 
21 years, member of the choir and 
former Church School Superin- 
tendent, July 13. 

HAMILTON, J. WALTER, elder of Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont. for 32 years, 
June 13. 

HENDERSON, MRS. GORDON G., 88, 
member of St. John’s Church, 
Rodney, Ont., former member of 
Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont., 
April 14. 

HETTRICK, MAURICE, 62, elder for 16 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., May 29. 

HOLLAR, RUSHFORTH R., elder of 
Leaside Church, Toronto, Ont., 
June Ist. 

HOPPER, DOUGLAS D., 82, elder and 
for many years clerk of session of 
Cookstown Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., June 17. 

HUTCHINSON, DONALD A., elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., 
Sunday School Teacher, June 16. 

JOHNSTON, HARLEY ROBERT, elder, 
member of Board of Managers, 
trustee and faithful life-long 
member of St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., June 27. 

KENNY, CHARLES, 77, elder and former 
clerk of session of Knox Church, 
Selkirk, Man., May 16. 

KUMMER, OLIVER A., 101, long-time 
member (and regular attender) of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., June 20. 

LONEY, MRS. J., member of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont. for 59 years, 
May 26. 


SOLOISTS REQUIRED 
Soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. 
Strong choral tradition — challenging 
music program. 

Knox Presbyterian Church, 
120 Lisgar Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2P 0C2 
(613) 233-4774. 


ORGANIST — CHOIR DIRECTOR 

required September 1, 1982 for First 
Presbyterian Church. 
Two Manual Pipe organ; junior and 
senior choirs; salary range $4,000. Send 
resume to Chairman, Worship Com- 
mittee, 150 King Street, Port Colborne, 
Ontario. L3K 4G2. 416-834-6806. 


MacDONALD, PETER, 84, elder for 44 
years and clerk of session for 33 
years of Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Montreal, Que., May 19. 

MILLER, MRS. WILLIAM  H. 
(DOROTHY), 77, member of Knox 
Church, Moonstone, Ont. for 50 
years and member of the church’s 
Ladies Aid, April 28. 

NESBITT, JOSEPH E., elder for 30 years 
of Knox Church, Glenarm, Ont., 
former Sunday School Superin- 
tendent and trustee, June 19. 

PHILLIPS, FITZALLAN, long-time elder 
and clerk of session for 27 years of 
Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, 
Ont., April 13. 

SILVERTHORNE, THOMAS H., elder 
for many years of Leaside Church, 
Toronto, Ont., April 20. 

SMITH, MRS. CLARENCE, member of 
Knox Church, Campbellton, N.B., 
May 29. 

STEEDMAN, ROBERT, 87, senior elder 
of Hamilton Road Church, London, 
Ont., April 22. 

STEWART, A.J., member of Knox 
Church, Toronto, Ont. for over 50 
years, elder for 41 years and former 
clerk of session, representative elder, 
superintendent of church school, 
Children’s Happy Hour and 
chairman of the Jessie Ketchum 
Trust Fund, June 8. 

STRANGWAY, JOHN FREDERICK, 85, 
elder for 50 years and clerk of 
session for many years of Point 
Edward Presbyterian Church, Point 
Edward, Ont., member of the choir 
and a trustee, June 3. 

STYMIEST, MRS. RUTH F., member of 
St. John’s Church, Tabusintac, 
N.B. for 40 years, life member and 
former president of Ever-Faithful 
W.M.S., June 4. 

WISEMAN, MRS. M., member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., May 6. oO 


ORGANIST CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Grimsby. Send resume to C. 
Lloyd, 30 Lorne Avenue, Grimsby, 
Ontario, L3M 2H7. 


ORGANIST 
and/or 
CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Challenging opportunity with growing 


congregation. Caven Presbyterian 
Church, King St. W., Bolton, Ontario. 
Please contact Rev. Gabe Rienks, PO Box 
206, Bolton, Ontario. LOP 1AO. (Phone: 
416-857-6983.) 
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| Vandermey, 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems 


ORDINATIONS 
Bradley, Rev. Harry, Colborne, Old St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., May 14. 


| Brownlee, Rev. Thomas, Duvernay, St. 


John’s Church, Que., May 16. 

Burdett, Rev. Kent, Hartsville Presbyterian 
Church, P.E.1I., June 22. 

Cunningham, Rev. Tom, Orillia, Orillia 

Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 3. 

Rev. lan, Pointe Claire, St. 

Columba-by-the-Lake Church, 

Que., May 30. 

Hincke, Rev. Karen, Pointe Claire, St. 
Columba-by-the-Lake Church, 
Que., March 26. 

Jamieson, Rev. Victor, Sudbury, Calvin 
Church, Ont., May 19. 

Lyle, Rev. Robert, Hamilton, St. John 
Church, Ont., May 16. 

Openshaw, Rev. John, Montreal, Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Que., 
June 27. 


Fraser, 


| Sullivan, Rev. Shelley, Kirkland Lake, St. 


Andrew’s Church, Ont., May 26. 
Rev. Kees, Creemore, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 20. 


INDUCTIONS 

Austen, Rev. Fred H., Hagersville, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 13. 

Carter, Rev. L. Blake, Portage-la-Prairie, 
First Church, Man., June Ist. 

Cruickshank, Rev. Robert W., Calgary, 
Varsity Acres Church, Alta., June 
13. 

Finlayson, Rev. John A., Atwood, Atwood 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 4. 

Kunzelman, Rev. Richard, Neepawa, Knox 
Church, Man., May 25. 

Muir, Rev. Donald, Burk’s Falls pastoral 
charge, Ont., May 18. 

Smith, Rev. Sheina, Lachine, St. Andrew’s 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH MUSIC 


for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


IF YOU ARE A SUBSCRIBER and 
are moving please advise The Record 
office immediately. 
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TRANSITION 


Church, Que., May 6. 

Tait, ;Rev. Walter, Pierrefonds, 
minster Church, Que., May 16. 

Wyllie, Rev. James J., Barrie, Westminster 
Church, Ont., June 17. 


West- 


RECOGNITIONS 
Kay, Rev. T.J., Dartmouth, Iona Church, 
N.S., June 24. 


Raper, Rev. Lorna Gale, Rexdale, Albion 
Gardens Church, Ont., Sept. 12. 

Vandermey, Rev. Kees, Creemore pastoral 
charge, Ont., June 20. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 


Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 
Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 


shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, CIA 3S1. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4  Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte 
St., Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 


SCS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, 
Sackville, EOA 3CO0. 


New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S., BOK 1HO0. 


BRUNZEMA ORGANS INC. 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 
NIM 2W8 (519) 843-5450 


RODGERS ORGAN, Model 110, 2 full 
keyboards, pedalboard. Automatic 
transposer, full bench, earphones, 6 years 
old. Like new. Excellent for church or 
home. Appointment only. Enquiries to 
PO Box 221, Lindsay, Ontario, K9V 4S1. 
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lett onus 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 


label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Attach your label here. 


O New 
OO Renewal 
0 Gifts) 
O) Billme 
O Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Lloyd A. 
Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. 
BOK I RO. 

Scotsburn pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. E. 
Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Road, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1K9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrews & St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 10 
Church Street, P.O. Box 885, 
Brockville, Ont., K6V SW1. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox 
GYeEScent and Kensington 
Presbyterian Church, Notre Dame 
De Grace, Montreal, Que., H4B 
1K3. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 
3495 University Street, Montreal, 


P.Q. H3A 1A8. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, 
Que., H3P 1J2. 

Ormstown and  Rockburn Churches, 


Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea 
Drive, Ottawa, Ont., KIK 0M7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen 
St. South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., 
L4T 1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, 
L4M 2X3. 

King City Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 


Rexdale, Ont. M9W 2W4. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank 
DeVries, Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 
1A0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. M. Mitchell, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

Maple and Vaughan pastoral charge, Ont., 
Dr. J.V. Mills, 85 Montgomery 
Road, Islington, Ont. M9A 3N4. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 
147, Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, P6B 5J3. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch 

St., Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 
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Garth Wilson, | Barwell Crescent, . 


Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
POL 1C0. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 
Fullerton Crescent, Markham, L3R 
3G5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S IKS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Rev. Nora A. Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Avenue,’ Toronto, 
M4wW 1Y8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 
39 Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
M4W 2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, 
Box 105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 
233, Port Perry, LOB 1 NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya_ pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. 
Paul’s Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, 
Woodbridge, Ont., Dr. J.V. Mills, 
85 Montgomery Road, Islington, 
Ont., M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Alexandra Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow, 97 Wellington 
Street, Brantford, Ont., N3T 2M1. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., 
NOL 1L0. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/ West Lorne chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, 
R.R. 1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Glencoe/ Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, 
Ont., NOL 1MO. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. 
James Ferguson, 367 Mornington 
St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Monkton, Knox Church, and Cranbrook, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. 
Gordon, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., 
NOK 1NO. 

Port Colborne, First Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Hodgson, 25 Bald St., Welland, 
Ont., L3C 5B7. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. 
Neil, P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, 
NOP 2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, 
N4N 2H8. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. 

Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, 

Ont., NOG 2HO0. 


Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 
112 Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kin- 
cardine, NOG 2G0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade Church, Ont., Rev. 
C.N. Congram, R.R. 1, Site 1, Box 
13, Belle River, Ont., NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, First Church, Man,, Rev. Reg. 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
2V3. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Shaw, Box 1270, 
Atikokan, Ont., POT 1C0. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey 
St., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildrebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, 
ROM 2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. 
Charles Scott, 2170 Albert St., 
Regina, S4P 2T9, 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., 
Calgary, T3E 3C3. 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 
37th Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323 - 108th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. John 
D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, 
TOM 1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, VIY 5X1. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Brandon: 
The Rev. R.J. McMillan, 
108 Kraim Avenue, 
Dauphin, Man., R7N 0A6. 


Presbytery of Niagara: 
The Rev. Cecil J. Kirk, 

6 Burns Place, 

Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 


Presbytery of Peace River: 
The Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
Box 1442, 

Chetwynd, B.C., VOC 1JO. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Doom, gloom and the 
Word of the Lord 


cess’’? Consider Amos. The pincher of sycamore 

fruit, the farmer from the south, found himself 
serving God up in the north, in the then city of 
Samaria. He had a message to deliver; not his own 
message but rather, ‘‘the word of the Lord.’’ It was 
not pleasant one. Judgement was coming, 
destruction loomed large on the horizon. ‘‘Let justice 
roll down like waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream,’’ he thundered. 

What happened to Amos? He was sent away, 
ordered out of the city by the religious establishment. 
They didn’t like what he was saying, they didn’t 
appreciate the fact that God was angry at them. In 
effect, they rejected ‘‘the word of the Lord.’’ 

Consider Jeremiah. He spoke likewise of a coming 
judgment — the utter destruction of Jerusalem. He 
was put in prison. He obtained an audience with the 
King and immediately, his message was read, the 
scroll was taken, cut up and destroyed. The ‘‘word of 
the Lord’’ was, obviously, not all that popular. The 
prophets were not running in a popularity contest 
anyway. 

Consider today. What is the ‘‘word of the Lord’’ 
for our time? How can the Church fulfill its 
prophetic function? What should our people be 
hearing in this age of economic doom and monetary 
gloom? What is the word for the man or woman who 
is suddenly unemployed through no fault of their 
own? What do we say to the person who must file for 
bankruptcy and sees his whole life slipping and 
sliding down the drain? What do we say to the well 
trained and dedicated young person who can’t find 
meaningful work in his or her chosen field? 

What kind of response to the above questions is 
appropriate and truthful as well? What should be 
GOnes:..; quote a number of texts? 

At the risk of being presumptuous, the following is 
suggested. 

God is God. He is Creator, the Lord of time and 
space. History is going according to plan, his plan. 
He is ultimately in control. To him, we are ac- 


E:= tried to rate the prophets as to their ‘‘suc- 


ites 1982 


countable. Further, life is subject to change, nothing 
here is permanent. There is no guarantee that things 
will steadily get better and better and bigger and 
bigger. It has done that for so long that we began to 
think that that is normal. Otherwise, why are we so 
upset with the way things are now? 

The word should suggest that we need to be 
reminded continually that it is not enough to 
establish our priorities; they must undergo constant 
review. It means that we would seriously wrestle with 
putting into practice our Lord’s admonition to ‘‘seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness.”’ It’s 
no excuse to say that when he said that he had no idea 
of what it would be like in the 80’s. 

There appear to be prevailing moods today — 
anger, helplessness, despair and fear. What is the 
“‘word of the Lord’’ in the face of this kind of 
thinking? Read Amos and Jeremiah and you will find 
that they addressed their present situation. ‘‘I despise 
your feast days,’’ says the Lord. What would he say 
about our dependence on the dollar, our anger at 
Ottawa, our inability to pull together as a nation 
because the seeds of self-interest have become rooted 
so deeply? 

Perhaps we might echo the thoughts of the 
Psalmist in Psalm 13, ‘‘How long will you forget me, 
O Lord? How long will thou hide thy face from 
me?’’ How long Lord, are we going to have to 
journey through this valley of economic despair, the 
valley of shattered dreams and broken hopes? It 
would be that the Lord replies, ‘‘Just a little longer, 
just long enough for you to realize that you have to 
depend on me.”’ 

Thus saith the Lord.....for 1982. Is this the oc- 
casion to ponder and meditate on this extremely 
important subject? There is much talk of a crisis of 
leadership in our time. The Church of Jesus Christ, 
the community of faith should be providing that 
leadership to assist us through the present wilderness, 
to be a sign of hope in an atmosphere of despair. If 
we aren’t leading, then we are following and if that’s 
all we are doing, then why not get off the treadmill to 
oblivion now, and as respectably as possible, fold our 
tents and await the final conflagration. 

ive us the faith Our Father, to go forth in the 
(5 world in peace, to be of good courage, to hold 
fast that which is good, to strengthen the 
fainthearted, to support the weak, to help the af- 
flicted and to love and serve the Lord. Amen. oO 
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... a BIGGER pie to slice. 


1982 TOTAL EXPENDITURES: $ 6,653,084 
TOTAL INCOME: $ 6,172,000 


PROJECTED DEFICIT: $ 481,084 


To enable our work to go forward in 1982, the 108th General Assembly approved the following 
recommendation: 


That a special offering be taken throughout the whole Church during the 1982 Thanksgiving season to 
cover the particular financial requirements at the national level. 


Your church needs the response-of you and your congregation to this special offering 
during the Thanksgiving season. 


WILL YOUSHELE? 


Hans Mol 


and told me to get up. It was 4:00 a.m. on a 

Sunday morning in November, 1944. The place: 
the Zuchthaus (prison with hard labour) in Halle, 
now in East Germany. Outside the cell two of my 
Norwegian friends (also political prisoners) were 
already waiting. In front of the cell-block we joined a 
motley crowd of bedraggled men like us in dirty 
prison garb. Yet the bright yellow stripes and equally 
prominent red letters ‘‘J.V.’’ (for Justiz Verwalt, 
department of justice) were visible even in the semi- 
dark. We were surrounded by 20 heavily armed 
guards and then marched to a tram which took us 
way outside the city. We stopped at what seemed to 
be nowhere. A drizzling rain fell from a leaden sky 
and in the distance we saw the ruins of what once had 
been the city of Merseburg. 

Merseburg was the centre of the German synthetic 
oil and rubber industry. It had been heavily bombed 
by the Allies the night before and our tram had come 
to a stop in front of some craters. We had to walk the 
rest of the way and soon we were splattered with thin 
mud from soil thrown up by the explosions and 
softened by the rain. It stuck to our flimsy clothes 
and chilled us to the bone. Yet our brisk march kept 
the blood flowing. The farther we went the greater 
the damage seemed to be. There was not a single 
restorable house in sight. Everywhere we saw pale 
and confused people searching the ruins for lost 
relations and items of property. 

Finally we came to a halt in front of what had once 
been the police headquarters. There were hundreds 
of soldiers and prisoners of war milling around. They 
all got shovels and axes to clear the roads. Yet we 
were left standing in a corner of the square until the 
authorities could deal with us. Finally it was our 
turn. Around the corner came a line of trucks with 


ie the middle of the night a guard came to my bunk 
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red crosses on their sides. Each was fully equipped 
with stretchers, first-aid equipment, a first-aid at- 
tendant and a fireman. Each got its complement of 
12 prisoners and 5 heavily armed guards. The 
fireman gathered us around and began to instruct us 
in how to tackle unexploded bombs. We had become 
a bomb disposal unit! 

It took us some time to get over the shock, but 
there was no choice. There was no redress, par- 
ticularly not for foreigners who had subverted the 
German war machine. We were lucky to be alive as it 
was! Off we went, packed in our truck. However 
streets were blocked everywhere and the driver had to 
back in and out so often that it was late morning 
when we arrived at our destination. To our scarcely 
concealed joy, the bomb had been detonated aleady 
and we had to go all the way to the other side of the 
town to a new location. Here there were three 
unexploded bombs, one each for a crew of four. 
Ours had fallen behind a bakery in a heap of rubble 
left from a previous air attack. We moved the bricks 
and the wood and began to dig. The bomb had come 
to rest 6-feet below the surface and we made sure that 
it took quite some time to deepen and widen the hole. 

In the meantime, the guards, the fireman and the 
first-aid attendant had found a sheltered spot (it was 
still raining) just far enough to be out of range in case 
the bomb went off, and yet not far enough to lose 
sight of their charges. Just as the work was 
proceeding well, the air raid siren went off. Near 
panic broke out. Memories of the previous night 
were still fresh. In no time we were hustled up and 
marched to the nearest shelter. However the British 
prisoners of war who had been cleaning the streets 
had been ahead of us and the shelter was full to 
overflowing. This upset our guards no end. A woman 
with a child on her arm began to cry hysterically. The — 
mob outside began to demand that the Britishers be 
thrown out because it was their air force which had 
caused the ruination. Fortunately the alarm proved 
to be false. No planes appeared and we went back to 
our digging. Slowly and carefully our 500 kilo bomb 
was exposed, but then the fireman was busy with 
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another crew and it was dark before we could remove 
the catch. We counted ourselves fortunate that our 
entire Sunday’s work had been confined to one 
bomb. Other crews had been less lucky and one of 
them never made it back to prison. Their bomb 
exploded on touch. 

Miserable in our wet clothes, my Norwegian 
friends and I huddled together in the tram on the way 
back. We had cheated death again and we felt 
exhilarated by the crushing damage done by the 
Allies to the synthetic oil industry. We were 
emaciated (even the extra bowl of soup that day had 
not stilled our perpetual hunger) and yet full of 
expectation. We had managed to get hold of a 
reasonably recent newspaper which had served as a 
wrapping for the lunch of one of our guards and the 
news had buoyed our hopes for speedy liberation. 
Everywhere the Allies were tightening the noose 
around the Reich. 


around which our entire existence revolved. 

Starvation, desolation and extinction were the 
supreme realities. And yet our young lives refused to 
be snuffed out. The allied victory was around the 
corner. If the armies would only hurry up! The 
future was clearly with us and gave us a fierce 
strength. It was determinate and circumscribed, not 


D eath and liberation. These were the two poles 


hazy and obscure. It had outline and form. Justice. 


would win out. Nazism would be eradicated and its 
roots would be relegated to everlasting hell! 

There was a religious fervour about the future and 
my Norwegian friends were possessed by it. It 
determined morals and shaped the present. It sim- 
plified and uniquely focused emotions. All the 
suffering was not in vain. They would be vindicated 
in the latter day. My friends were bonded together by 
common hate and common expectation. The future 
was not only glorious, it was theirs as well! And when 
this future would arrive all torment would be 
justified. They were as eager as St. Paul when he 
wrote (Romans 8:19) that the entire creation was on 
tiptoe, anxiously waiting for the sons of God to come 
into their own and to rescue men from the tyranny of 
change and decay. Their hope was no less certain and 
gave meaning to all they thought and did; however, 
in their case it was the tyranny of Nazism rather than 
of change and decay! 

Ever since I have innately understood millenarian 
dreams. There is something electrifying, simplifying 
and inherently true about the second coming. The 
Lord is coming! The future delineates the present! 
Order will destroy man-made chaos! Meaning will 
spit in the face of meaninglessness! Salvation will 
conquer sin as surely as the resurrection follows the 
crucifixion! The sufferers will be washed clean in the 
blood of the lamb and God shall wipe away all tears 
(Revelation 8:17). Deep down it all makes sense. 
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Delineation of time and morals has been man’s 
traditional (and effective!) way to deal with un- 
certainty and change. I have no trouble un- 
derstanding Jerry Falwell and the Moral Majority. 
Nor do I have trouble understanding why those who 
feel secure can afford the luxury of flexible thought 
and arrogant doubt. 

In at least one respect, however, millenarian 
visions are different and actually more realistic. The 
hopes of most policital prisoners were immediate, 
not cosmic. Their saviour was an avenging angel 
rather than a loving Christ. Their expectations were 
conditioned by man’s victories rather than by God’s 
action. And so, after the war, short-sighted hopes 
had to be re-adjusted. D-day did not usher in utopia. 
Neither war nor peace solved much of anything! If 
they thought about it at all, they discovered that man 
had to wait for a different sort of salvtion from the 
one brought by armies of liberation, social 
legislation, the United Nations and psycho-therapy. 

Even as I was musing with my friends riding back 
to prison camp, I remember that some of these 
thoughts were going through my head. But they (the 
thoughts) were too young and intimate to put in 
words at the time. Surviving seemed to be all that 
mattered and central to survival was the allied vic- 
tory. But if my now maturing view of people and 
situations had any merit, so I thought, the actual 
future (if there were any place in it for me) was not 
going to be so radically different. The only difference 
would be whether I believed that the future was in 
God’s hands rather than in man’s. I tended in- 
creasingly toward the former, if only because it made 
so much more sense in the long term. And if God 
was in that future then my survival was relatively 
immaterial and his coming again would surely be of 
much greater significance than man’s puny battles, 
defeats, victories and physical existence. And this is 
what I still believe. God and Christ express the 
blueprint of order. In them wholeness is summed up. 
When they reveal themselves more concretely in 
events and persons the future will be radically dif- 
ferent from what it is now! 


This article is the second in a series. 


DR. MOL is professor in the 
sociology of religion at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario. He 
is an ordained’ Presbyterian 
minister and member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Dundas, 
Ontario. 


In recognition of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
General Council which met in 
Ottawa, Ontario, August 17-27, 
1982, and as a commentary both 
on the familiar symbols on our 
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cover and on the special Sundays 
observed this month, we present 
the following guest Editorial. It is 
taken from the Bible Study For 
The Churches booklet that was 
distributed by the W.A.R.C. prior 


convenant with his people. The Christian is incorporated in the 


T he Lord’s Supper is a celebration of fellowship. God concludes his 


Church through Baptism, having many members like a body. They 
must live together if they want to live at all. The social character of the 
Kingdom of God has its contemporary dimension as well, to which the 
Church testifies through its social form, in spite of its weakness. The effec- 
tiveness of the Church, its mission in the truest sense of the word (‘‘sen- 
ding’’), depends chiefly upon its ability to create an open fellowship. Un- 
fortunately, the persuasive power of our Reformed church life is not all 
that high, generally speaking. We are not a community of all classes of 
people, but rather a fellowship of intellectuals and of the middle classes. 
There are, to be sure, Reformed Christians among all the races of the 
world, but they seldom live together in a common community. In our wor- 
ship services, the element of gracious thanksgiving is often lacking. 
Reformed Christians are more tied up with so-called Christian civilization 


than are other Christian groups. 


What are the roots of this 
condition? I do not know a simple 
answer. In part it is related to the 
understandable polemic against 
the Catholicism of another age, a 
polemic which profoundly 
moulded all Protestantism. In the 
polemic against the Catholicism of 
the 15th to 19th centuries, views 
were often adopted (Renaissance, 
Enlightenment, Liberalism) which 
were burdened by illusions about 
the human personality. With the 
rejection of the hierarchical and 
superstitious elements of the 
Catholicism of that period, the 
visible existence of the Church was 
often under-estimated: the being- 
together of people who are dif- 
ferent, the visible witness of the 
sacraments, the distinctiveness of 


the Church in this world. I am not 
saying that the Catholic Church 
has mastered all of this more 
successfully. But I would like only 
to say that anti-Catholic negation 
appears to be one of the sources of 
our later crises. 

The Reformers emphasized the 
Bible against the false views of 
churchly tradition at that time. 
Later, however, the Bible was 
unfortunately removed from the 
context of the Christian com- 
munity. Rather than as a witness, 
the Bible was used as a text-book, 
and in order to harmonize the 
various statements, the living 
Jesus, who. gathered’ both 
Pharisees and publicans around 
himself, was sometimes under- 
emphasized. 


to the General Council and was 
written by Dr. Petr Pokorny of the 
Comenius Theological Faculty, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. It is used 
with the permission of _ the 
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of Faith 


The prerequisites for a new 
thought process are present — in 
the Pauline concept of the 
justification of the sinner, which 
the Reformation emphasized as the 
best interpretation of the Gospel. 
The crucified and risen Jesus 
invited all people to himself — 
without preconditions. Actually, 
there is one single condition which 
the sinful person must fulfil in 
order to belong to the community 
of new life: he should desire that 
other people might enter into the 
Kingdom of God. That is the 
essence of repentance and con- 
version. If the Church, in the 
structure of its worship, only 
suggests this reality, then it has 
fulfilled its mission. Especially the 
Reformed churches, which seldom 
exist as state churches, have in 
their relative powerlessness a 
special opportunity to proclaim 
authentically the Gospel as the 
acceptance of sinners. Without this 
attitude, we cannot understand 
each other and cannot have an 
effective impact, for the concrete 
tasks are different in the various 
contexts in which we live. When we 
are united in the common 
knowledge that we are forgiven 
sinners, then we can not only 
respect each other in our ‘dif- 
ferences. but also enrich each other 
mutually. 
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‘“A lonesome and 
intimidating experience’’ 


Congratulations on your very 
lively, detailed and readable ac- 
count of the 108th General 
Assembly published in the 
July/August, 1982 issue of The 
Record. 

I submit that the article gives the 
not entirely inaccurate impression 
that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, once it gets beyond the 
congregational level, is run by pro- 
fessional church workers and for 
their concerns. A quick count of 
persons named in the text and pic- 
tures indicates that the Teaching 
Elders outscored the Laity by 
about 75 to 5; and some of those 
lay persons who participated have 
served a long apprenticeship. 

I think it is constructive for 
ministers and church officers to 
convene annually. I fear, however, 
that for the average lay Commis- 
sioner who attends a General 
Assembly once in a life-time, it 
may be a lonesome and_in- 
timidating experience. I may be 
quite wrong about this and would 
be interested in any article that 
records thoughts and suggestions 
of lay Commissioners. 

An innovation this year that you 
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did not mention in your article was 
the event Wednesday evening 
whereby mixed groups of lay Com- 
missioners and church officers 
were invited to private homes for 
an informal dinner and fellowship. 
We started as complete strangers 
from different parts of Canada but 
soon formed firm friendships with 
a greater appreciation of 
Presbyterian activities in all of its 
branches. I hope this event will be 
repeated at future Assemblies, 
preferably the first or second day 
of the convention. 
Russell R. Merifield, 
Toronto, Ont. 


For a more solemn 
treatment of Assembly 


It is clear that The Presbyterian 
Record has developed an alarming 
facility in recent months, namely 
that of belittling the importance of 
the 108th General Assembly. The 
cover design chosen for the June 
issue reduced the impending 
Assembly to the level of caricature. 
To add insult to injury, the at- 
tempt to ‘‘liven up’’ the report of 
the proceedings in the July/ August 
issue by the use of captions with 
the photographs smacked of poor 


taste and crass immaturity. The 
overall impression was reminiscent 
of the efforts which might 
traditionally be ascribed to the 
editors of a high-school yearbook. 
Contrary to your belief, this 
approach was neither humorous © 
nor resourceful, and it has 
strengthened by conviction that 
The Record feels the need to 
simplify and demean crucial issues 
for the benefit of its readership. 
The questions addressed by the 
General Assembly are deserving of 
a higher and more dignified 
standard of analysis than ap- 
peared. Surely it would have been 
preferable to merely identify the 
various photographs of _par- 
ticipants, integrating them fully 
into the context of the report, 
rather than indulge personal 
whims by resorting to such a 
tasteless display of grammatical 
vulgarity. 
Elizabeth M. Morgan, 
Guelph, Ont. 
Ed. note: I guess you had to be 
there. 


A cry for quality 


With age we become super- 
stitious, but we camouflage it 


aT 


under well-chosen expressions that 
make others think that we are very 
learned and sophisticated. Thus, 
we speak of ‘‘the mystery of life’’ 
and ‘‘the contingency’ of 
existence.’’ But today, I wish to 
use only plain language and will 
bluntly say that my relationship 
with The Record started with an 
unfortunate misunderstanding and 
it will probably continue in the 
same vein until it breaks down for 
good. 

Many years ago, a travelling 
missionary D.D. (Doctor of 
Divinity) climbed into the pulpit of 
our church and informed us in a 
rather authoritarian style how he 
had breakfast in Japan, and later, 
dinner with his family in Canada. 
Then he went on an ‘“‘historical 
journey’’ sailing from _ St. 


Augustine to Hegel, from idealism 
to materialism, from Marx to 
Freud. His countenance suggested 
to me that he was very satisfied 
with his scholarly performance. He 
had to be. Was his competence not 
recognized by our Theological 


Colleges? Doctor of Divinity must, 
after all, mean something, 
although I could not explain to 
myself what it meant. This was the 
reason to suggest other ways of 
recognizing long service than to 
ape our universities by granting at 
each convocation a certain number 
of Honorary Degrees. In all in- 
nocence, I wrote a letter about 
these matters to the Editor of The 
Record. My letter was pertinent, I 
thought, but the Editor found it 
pungent, far too pungent, because 
he sent it back to me with much 
love. He probably deemed that he 
had to share with me what he 
thought to have in excess to 
compensate for my deficiency. 
Nevertheless, his message of love 
could not subdue my indignation 
and thus, I mailed my letter to the 
Principal of one~- of our 
Presbyterian Colleges. This is how 
I received another message of love, 
much love. I had to draw the 
conclusion that the Christian way 
of silencing a critic is to send to 


continued on page 38 
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Me, I’m the one? 


David Cooper 


Many of our’ most-treasured 
Presbyterian assumptions now 
appear to me to be _ subtly- 
ingrained over-reactions to Roman 
Catholic (and other) abuses of 


authority. In the face of im- 
perialistic rule, and imposed, 
seemingly hypocritical, ritual, 


Protestants have countered with a 
glorification of ‘‘equality’’ and the 
‘‘natural’’ self that is as destructive 
as the tyranny it was intended to 
replace. Where Rome used to 
believe that anything she did 
automatically represented’ the 
divine will, we have now come to 
the point where we think that 
anything ‘‘I’’ feel has some 
mysterious eternity to it. If the 
medieval hierarchy seemed too 
content with the superiority of the 
Pharisee, Protestants have taken 
the humility of the tax-collector 
and created a _ caricature of 
lowliness that is as rigid and self- 
seeking as any High Priest or 
Pope. 

I would like to develop this 
argument by replying to the 
concerns expressed by George 
Young (p. 6), Jim Weir (p. 38) and 
George Robertson (p. 6) in the 
May Record, dealing with banners, 
clergy vestments and the ap- 
pointment of a worship resource- 
person for the church. 

Why do we _ have ‘‘ban- 
ners...amateurishly made’’ that we 
would never place on our ‘‘living 
room walls’’? The reason is that 
‘‘amateurish’’ banners, with too 
little regard either for beauty or for 
the experience of others in viewing 
them, are but one example of the 
self-expression that many 
Presbyterians consider to be the 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


heart of their involvement in 
worship. The question is seldom a 
respectful ‘‘what does God want?”’ 
but more often a touchy insistence 
on one’s own way. Organists, 
conductors and choirs must be 
distractingly front and _ centre, 
although choral music in worship 
is addressed to the ear, not the eye, 
and certainly not in competition 
with it. Theological students and 
ministers frequently act as if the 
chief ingredient of ministry is the 


‘*,,.all of us are far too 
preoccupied with the 


issues of ego 
and authority,...’’ 


outpouring of self with maximum 
sincerity, although one often feels 
that the mere semblance of sin- 
cerity is enough. From pompous 
tones of voice to cute displays of 
loveableness, clergy tacitly declare 
“‘There is nothing of God (or 
substance) here, so pay attention 
to me.’’ It should be no surprise 
that ministers and organists must 
frequently contend with young 
couples who consider it their in- 
violable right to dictate the form 
and content of the church’s 
marriage service. Children too 
(perhaps as models of our purer, 
earlier selves) are thrust forward to 


lead in worship (or give thanks at 
meals?) and yet the thought of a 
child fixing our car or taking out 
our appendix we_ see, quite 
properly, as absurd. Theological 
education and the whole issue of 
ministerial competence are 
meaningless in a ‘‘church’’ that 
glorifies the folksy amateur. The 
necessity of giving credit for 
Christian service, self- 
congratulatory memorial plaques 
on wood and window, and public 
displays of ‘‘witnessing’’ that 
somehow come off as ‘‘look at 
me,’’ all point to the Protestant 
self as the kingdom against which 
the gates of hell, or anything else, 
will not prevail. 

The pulpit appearance of shirt 
and tie is another example of 
negative self-seeking. Ask a male 
minister why he wears a shirt and 
tie. ‘‘I don’t want to seem above 
everyone else.’’ His clothes testify 
to himself. The tie, which sym- 
bolically is as meaningless, and | 
functionally as useless, in church | 
as it is on the street, is used to | 
make a statement about the | 
minister’s humility. But why must 
he work so hard at appearing 
humble? It seems to me that all of 
us are far too preoccupied with the 
issues of ego and authority, almost 
as if we are pathologically unable 
to transcend the self, and get on 
with the business we are here for. | 
Vestments, appropriately designed | 
and coloured, convey visual 
aspects of the Gospel — beauty, 
warmth, a sense of continuity with 
both past and future, as well as | 
specific symbols relating to Christ, | 
the ministry and the church. They | 
are not intended to glorify the | 
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wearer, even in humility. The fact 
that Rome abused with gold does 
not give us the right to do the same 
with our sack-cloth and ashes. 
Perhaps the most revealing display 
of false humility by our ministers is 
the use of the ‘‘simple’’ black 
gown, decorated with academic 
hoods and doctoral flashes. Those 
who reject the ‘‘ostentation”’ of 
Christian vestments still manage to 
retain the symbols of self. 

With regard to a worship expert 
for the church, I have problems 
with the idea of an internal Board 
of Congregational Life ap- 
pointment. At least to this date, it 
seems to me that the Board’s 
understanding of worship is 
seriously flawed. When _par- 
ticipation appears (without regard 
for appropriate gifts) to consist 
primarily of as many people as 
possible getting to the front, it is 
apparent that there is little un- 
derstanding of the church as a 
harmonious whole where the 


involvement of the people as 


people is joyous and satisfying. 

We must rid ourselves of the 
notion that liturgy can be used as a 
soap box for the latest fad or for 
parading our cleverness’ with 
language. It is one thing to allow 
people to express their sins, or to 
be sensitive to sexist bias, or to 
have compassion for those in 
difficult circumstances. It is quite 
another, however, to use prayer to 
condemn, or to preach or to 
display our own wonderful insight 
(or lack thereof) into a specific 
social or theological issue. Much 
of what has been produced seems 
to me to be self-indulgent in this 
way, and prone to axe-grinding. 
Moreover, the amount of time and 
money that has been spent on 
Church Growth (getting people 
there) in contrast to that devoted 
to worship (what they’re there for) 
is utterly depressing. 

If I seem a bit hard on ministers, 
it is not because I am_un- 
sympathetic to the reasons behind 
their often bizarre behaviour. 
Pomposity, exaggerated humility, 
withdrawal, running off with the 
church secretary — not to mention 
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coronary artery disease, ulcers, 
alcoholism, nervous breakdown 
and marriage collapse — are all 
part of what it means to be vic- 
timized by a church which believes 
that divine revelation and self- 
expression are one. Amateurish 
banners and fancy woodwork are 
not the only things nailed to the 
wall and carved up in the church. 
From every side ministers are 
confronted by a spiritual vacuum. 
Presbyteries that are really 
committed only to business, and 
parishes that impose their in- 
dividual and endlessly conflicting 
notions of what a minister should 
be, work together to produce the 
sickness and pain that is such a 
common feature of ministerial 
survival. ‘‘Democratic’’ self-will, 
which claims a direct line to God, 
comes home to roost in the innards 
of our clergy. (Have you ever 
noticed how many letter-writers to 
The Record claim that their views 


‘“How desperately lonely 
to hear guilt 
and responsibility 
but never favour.’’ 


are God’s will?) 

But we cannot pick on the 
people either. Selves that must 
perpetually seek recognition have a 
hunger that is better fed than 
criticized. And this brings us back 
to the rejection of Rome. We had a 
cruel mother in many ways. But 
when we threw off her yoke and 
she threw us out, we also turned 
against many of the things which, 
correctly used, are essential for the 
survival of God’s family. When, 
for example, we discarded ab- 
solution we _ guaranteed that 
Presbyterians could never feel the 
human touch or hear the words of 


Jesus (addressed to the paralytic): 
“‘My son (or my daughter), take 
heart, your sins are forgiven’’ 
spoken to them. Because ministers 
are afraid to appear too 
authoritarian (a blade of grass can 
physically reveal God but a 
minister must not), they preach 
instead of bless, they give advice 
but little else. Children are 
*‘storied’’ (often in most 
manipulative ways) instead of 
taken in the arms and blessed. 
Offering time is an occasion for a 
guilt-producing pressure-talk 
rather than for happy 
thanksgiving, and benedictions are 
replaced by commands to go and 
save the world in one form or 
another. No wonder our people are 
self-seeking! In many, many of our 
churches, God only helps those 
who help’ themselves. How 
desperately lonely to hear guilt and 
responsibility but never favour. 
What we would abhor to do to our 
children we tolerate week after 
week in our churches. 

It is time that Presbyterian 
devotion became less stubborn 
self-assertion and more a peaceful 
confidence in the many means of 
grace with which God surrounds 
and fills his people. But to ac- 
complish this requires’ the 
restoration of much that has been 
discarded — including personal 
confession and_ absolution, 
frequent Communion, anointing, 
to mention a few. We must cer- 
tainly get over our slavery-by- 
reaction to Rome. Is such a change 
possible? I don’t know. Can a 
church in which each individual is, 
in effect, a god unto him/herself 
be reformed? 


DAVID COO- 
PER is a Pres- 
byterian minister 
employed as a 
liturgical con- 
sultant by 
Maison Bouvrier 
Ltd., Downs- 
view, Ontario. 


BARSANUPHIUS 


Iam quite sure that if Ann Landers and Dear Abby 


had been around a long time ago things would have 
been better for the human race. Think, for example, 
how Samson could have been helped in his dilemma 
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with Delilah by turning to Ann for advice: 


Dear Ann: 

I have met a lovely girl and am thinking of 
settling down with her. The only trouble is that she 
nags a lot. She has some bee in her bonnet about 
what the source of my strength is, and keeps 
harping on it night and day. If I don’t tell her my 
secret she threatens to leave me. What should I 
do? 

Troubled in Gaza 


Dear Troubled: 

Absolute honesty is the only basis for any 
lasting relationship. You must tell her what she 
wants to know. Until you do, neither of you will 
feel that joy of mutual sharing which makes for 
true togetherness. 


A few days later, another letter arrives.... 


Dear Ann: 

I took your advice and told my girl how I could 
lose my strength. It did stop her nagging for a 
while. But to be honest with you, I have to admit I 
lied to her. I fooled her three times. I told her stuff 
like tying me up with leather or rope or taking my 
hair and weaving it into her loom. None of these 
tricks worked and she was furious. When she 
woke me up with my hair in the loom, I’m afraid I 
sort of smashed up her place and her loom is a real 
mess. Sometimes I don’t know my own Strength. 
She says I have to stop all this deception and tell 
her the truth or else get out. What do you advise? 

Bewildered in Gaza 


Dear Bewildered: 
I think you are in trouble! That bit about your 
hair in the loom sounds real weird. If there is a 


good psychiatrist in Gaza, I suggest you seek 
professional help. In the meantime there is only 
one thing you can do to salvage this relationship 
— tell her the truth! 


Dear Ann: 

I have told my girl the secret of my strength and 
now she wants me to get a hair cut! I have never 
had a haircut in my life because I firmly believe 
that my hair is the source of all my power. For this 
reason, I have always taken special care of my hair 
and count myself lucky to be one of the few 
fortunate ones who have found the means of being 
a dominant personality so early in my career. 

Hairy in Gaza 


Dear Hairy: 

Take your girl’s advice. You have obviously 
been totally unconcerned about your personal 
appearance. A girl wants to be proud of the man 
she loves. Details like good grooming are very 
important in a relationship. Since you seem to 
have a somewhat neurotic fear of barbers, why 
not go toa hair stylist? The result could be a whole 
new you. 

As for your idea that your strength is in your 
hair, you really sound like you are beginning to go 
a little squirrely. There is no scientific evidence 
whatever about any supposed relationship of 
strength to hair. Dismiss this crazy idea from your 
mind and get on with the business of living. 


A final letter arrives... 


Dear Ann: 

I took your advice but things haven’t worked 
out. My girl has left me and things look pretty 
black. 

Imprisoned in Gaza 


Dear Imprisoned: 
Cheer up and plan a fresh startin your life. It 
isn’t as if the roof has caved in. gO 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The Middle East: still summering 


and Lebanon returns to the concerns of its 

more common but still complex problems, it 
might be worthwhile to pause and survey the Middle 
East in the aftermath of the Israeli invasion. Many 
observers are predicting that the seige of Beirut has 
destroyed for all time some of the long held myths of 
Mideast politics and wrought momentous changes in 
the delicate equation that has kept moderate and 
hardline Arabs in an uncomfortable alliance with one 
another. They go on to note that the invasion 
revealed the Soviets as silent backers of the PLO and 
the hardliners, and portrayed the Americans as a 
‘‘will of the wisp’’ ally of some Arabs and staunch 
friend of Israel. 

It will be some time before it is clear whether the 
longest Middle East war in recent history has really 
changed things very much other than achieving for 
Israel the obvious victory of routing the PLO from 
its quarters in Lebanon. Still, even at this early stage, 
it is possible to note some of the subtleties of the fall- 
out from the dispute. 

Of all parties involved directly or indirectly in the 
conflict, it is the United States that seems in the best 
position to benefit from the final outcome. Philip 
Habib, as President Reagan’s special envoy, worked 
a miracle in getting the bitterly entrenched parties to 
the battle to agree on an imaginative solution. The 
Americans showed they were apt at walking a 
tightrope as they tried to keep a rein on Israel and 
maintain friendly contacts with Arab countries at the 
same time. 

However, most of the warnings to Israel went 
unheeded as the Begin government defied world 
opinion and continued to smash at Beirut leaving the 
world with nightly pictures of dying children and 
collapsed buildings. Begin and his government 
seemed to sense that the implications of their actions 
would be slight and their presumptions were proved 
correct. The Arabs, even the hardliners like Gad- 
dafi’s Libya, backed away from any substantial 
support for the PLO and the Soviets remained silent 
throughout most of the entire episode. But it is 
possible that Begin did not reckon with the other 


: s the angry frenzy of battle abates in Beirut, 
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factor, one that could have a more profound 
psychological effect on the way the world views the 
future of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Sympathy 
may begin to shift away from the Israelis as the 
persecuted people and start to flow toward the 
Palestinians and the question of their claims and 
demands. 

Israel should not be hostile to such a change of 
course. It is a sign that the Jewish nation state has 
reached maturity, is fully capable of defending itself 
and now can be expected to act with compassion as 
well as responsibility as it tackles the vexing problems 
of its region and the world. Obviously, the most 
persistent problem for Israel is the issue of a 
homeland for the Palestinians, one that is unlikely to 
go away in spite of the recent bloodbath in Beirut and 
the break-up of the PLO guerrillas. 

Many Mideast experts are now calling for the 
United States to use its influence and bring moderate 
Arabs together in an agreement on a peace settlement 
for the region that would bear a closer resemblance 
to the Palestinian demand for a homeland than to 
Israel’s present notion of limited autonomy. With 
such an agreement in hand, the U.S. and Arab group 
would then turn to Israel and press Begin’s govern- 
ment to agree. But such a course would not be an 
easy one to implement. 

In spite of America’s immense influence in the 
region, there is still a measure of mistrust toward the 
U.S. on the part of many Arab states, a residue of the 
feeling that the Reagan administration didn’t try 
hard enough to stop the Israelis in their pummelling 
of Beirut. There is also no indication that the Begin 
government is very flexible and any more inclined 
than previously to serious discussion of the question 
of full nationhood for the Palestinians. Perhaps it 
will take much longer to quell the bitterness that 
pervades the Middle East and the cauldron will 
continue to simmer until radicalism is further stilled, 
old hatreds fade away and, faint hope, the Soviets 
stop using their surrogates in the region to continue 
to stir up trouble. Only such a climate can give fair- 
minded people from all sides the chance to reach a 
just settlement. 
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The minister gave out his text 
and droned along monotonously 
through an argument that was so 
prosy that many a head by and by 
began to nod — and yet it was an 
argument that dealt in limitless fire 
and brimstone and thinned the 
predestined elect down to a 
company so small as to be hardly 
worth the saving. 

Mark Twain 
‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ 


Father expected a good deal of 
God. He didn’t actually accuse 
God of inefficiency, but when he 
prayed his tone was loud and 
angry, like that of a dissatisfied 
guest in a carelessly managed 
hotel. 

Clarence Day 
‘‘God and My Father’’ 
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(GLEANINGS 


I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I 


am, and 


This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, 


immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 
Gerald Manly Hopkins 
‘‘That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire’’ 


Something wonderful has 
happened to me. I was caught up 
into the seventh heaven. There sat 
all the gods in assembly. By special 
grace I was granted the privilege of 
making a wish. ‘‘Wilt thou,”’ said 
Mercury, ‘‘have youth or beauty 
or power or a long life or the most 
beautiful maiden or any of the 
other glories we have in the chest? 
Choose, but only one thing.’’ For 
a moment I was at a loss. Then I 
addressed myself to the gods as 
follows: ‘‘Most honorable con- 


Advertisement 


temporaries, I choose this one 
thing, that I may always have the 
laugh on my side.’’ Not one of the 
gods said a word; on the contrary, 
they all began to laugh. From that 
I concluded that my wish was 
granted, and found that the gods 
knew how to express themselves 
with taste; for it would hardly have 
been suitable for them to have 
answered gravely: ‘‘Thy wish is 
granted.’’ 

Kierkegaard 

‘‘Either/Or, Diapsalmata’’ 0 
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Children 


as members 
of the Christian 
community: Part 2 


The Ada Adams 
Memorial Lecture 
delivered at Ewart College, 
Toronto, Ontario, 1981 


by Iris V. Cully 
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HE CHILD IN THE LIFE OF THE 

PARISH It is taken for granted that 

children have special learning needs. They will 
not understand the Bible, history, tradition, prayer, 
the confession of faith, or the Christian lifestyle, 
unless they are taught. This responsibility is shared 
by parents and teachers. The church as congregation 
has the responsibility for assisting parents and 
teachers in this role. Sometimes, older and younger 
children can work together. Older children and 
adolescents can help young children learn. In ad- 
dition, they also learn as they teach. 

A broader form of intergenerational learning has 
become a trend in the United States. Books have been 
published on the subject, special plans instituted, and 
curricular materials published. The family context 
becomes a model for church education in addition to, 
or in contrast with, the school-room model. Small 
churches always experience this, simply because there 
are too few people to be separated into groups. In 
order for the intergenerational approach to be 
productive for children, youth and adults, there must 
be a nearly equal balance among these three age 
groups. Neither the younger nor the older should feel 
uncomfortably in the minority. They need to work 
with a broad theme of common interest or concern. 
This could be preparation for the observance of 
Advent, a study of world food needs, initiating 
specific family practices of simplicity, or gathering 
gifts to help others. There must be a variety of 
methods to interest all ages — such as storytelling, 
film, and crafts. Discussion requires small groups to 
include a broad age span, with special concern that 
adults be able to listen to children. The in- 
tergenerational approach includes single persons as 
part of the church family, as well as giving children a 
sense of their own significance as members. Such 
groups may be an optional part of a Sunday morning 
programme, or be held for a limited number of 
Sunday sessions. Frequently these are summer-time 
activities, or are planned for a block of weeks during 
Advent or Lent. They may begin with a meal 
together, and the activity is concluded with worship. 
Some family clusters meet in homes or at church on a 
long-term basis for mutual support and develop- 
ment. 

Learning activities, formal or informal, are not the 
only times at which children can be participants in 
the life of the parish. It is easy to ignore their 
capabilities for helping — just as it is at home. Adults 
find it quicker to do things for children than to adapt 
to their pace. I have enjoyed watching a mother, busy 
at the church on a Saturday morning preparing the 
altar, accompanied by a child who assisted with 
dusting, or setting out materials. I have watched 
families setting tables for a church supper, younger 
children carefully folding napkins, and arranging 
knives, forks, and spoons in order. I remember the 
spring clean-up day in a small church where children 
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had a wonderful time sponging the lower half of a 
wall while taller adults worked on the upper half. In 
this same parish, the annual bazaar included a table 
of toys for sale at which children were in charge. 
Perhaps such involvement is easier in a small parish, 
but I would like to think it could be deliberately 
programmed for a larger setting. It is a sad fact that 
in a large congregation with resources, we construct a 
beautiful educational building that effectively 
isolates children from adults. 

Adolescents develop many projects. Un- 
fortunately, they are sometimes encouraged to do so 
only to expedite their own activities (such as earning 
money for a field trip). They frequently feel left out 
of serious participation in the work of the parish. 
They have developed skills that are sometimes the 
equal of those of adults, but no one seems to 
recognize the possibilities. They are still a long way 
from being partners. In the 1960s, an effort was 
made to include them in congregational governance. 
In at least one denomination, the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., they can legally 
participate as members of boards. The fact is, that 
One teenager on a board would be a very silent 
minority. Two or three are required to give one of 
them the courage to speak. In some ways, we pay lip- 
service to the goal of encouraging the full par- 
ticipation of young members. At the moment, the 
issue is ignored. What is the result for young adults? 

Projects should not be invented simply in order 
that children can participate, nor should children be 
expected to do adult tasks. Too many children, 
unfortunately, spend their young lives doing adult 
work. The inclusion of a person in a parish is 
signalled by the welcome that person receives: by 
adults who are patient in the presence of a tired, 
wriggling child; adults who smile warmly as they pass 
children in the building; adults who do not begrudge 
the inclusion of children in church activities. There is 
a body language that speaks of love and acceptance, 
and children are sensitive to feel it. They do not 
always want to be with adults; they too enjoy the 
company of peers. The question is one of balance. 


This is the second in a series of articles on Children as 
members of the Christian community. 


DR. IRIS V. CULLY is Professor 
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‘The Clergy do not a 
“Hymn-book make 


(just check our Book of Praise) 


Hugh D. McKellar 


y far the most generous contributors to our 
B repertoire of hymns, words and tunes alike, 

have been men and women whose livelihood 
came from some kind of church-connected work. 
These people had no monopoly on either intelligence 
or spirituality; they had simply more opportunity 
than most lay-people to notice needs which no 
existing hymn seemed to meet adequately — and 
often, more time to fill those needs. In days when 
servants were plentiful and cheap, and few women 
aspired to careers outside the home, amazing 
acreages of paper could be covered by disciplined and 
diligent persons in manses and rectories. Sabine 
Baring-Gould, who wrote ‘‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers’’ shortly after his ordination, produced some 
150 books over the next sixty years, largely because 
he never had to pay much attention to the mechanics 
of daily living. 

However we are also in debt to many men, and to 
more women than we may realize, who made their 
mark in secular occupations and still produced 
enduring hymns. Unlike clergymen, few of them 
attended a university, since the courses then available 
would not have helped them prepare for the careers 
they wished to follow. But in times less obsessed with 
credentials than our own, this was no great 
deprivation: they were free to learn whatever they felt 
the urge to know, and often stored their minds en- 
viably. 

Fortunately, the Atlantic lay between Baring- 
Gould and William Howard Doane, for a meeting 
between those two dynamos would have left the 
bystanders exhausted. By the age of thirty, Doane 
had become president of a large American firm 
which manufactured woodworking machinery; then 
a severe heart attack led him to redefine his priorities. 
Over the next 40 years, he patented some 70 im- 
provements for his company’s machines — and 
composed tunes for over 2000 gospel songs. The less 
need he had for money, the more it flowed in from 
both sources. His business brought him into contact 
with Joseph F. Knapp, founder of New York’s 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and his wife 
Phoebe, who also composed tunes for gospel songs. 
She worked right on after Joseph’s death left her, 
long before inflation and income tax arose to plague 
the public, with a yearly income of $50,000. 

By then, both she and Doane had made friends 
with blind Fanny Crosby, who could pour out 
singable lyrics faster than any dozen musicians could 
think up tunes. As she listened to one of Mrs. 
Knapp’s melodies, ‘‘Blessed assurance!’’ formed in 
her mind: for Doane, she could rise still more 
spectacularly to an occasion. One day in 1868 he 
knocked at her door and explained that he had to 
catch a train for Cincinnati in forty minutes: if he 
sang her his latest tune, could she devise even one 
verse to fit it? As soon as he finished humming, she 
remarked, ‘‘That says to me, ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus’.’’ Within half an hour she had dictated three 
stanzas to him, and sent him off to catch his train. 
Had he missed it, he could well have afforded to 
charter a special, but with her on his side, why bother 
to make contingency plans? 

We owe a sturdy Christmas hymn to another 
versatile inventor, who was Manchester’s leap-year 
baby of 1692. John Byrom attended Cambridge 
University, where he could have obtained a graduate 
fellowship had he not preferred to marry his cousin 
and set off to study medicine in France. There he 
invented a system of shorthand, which he decided to 
teach privately in London. Among his better students 
were John and Charles Wesley, whom he thus 
enabled to prepare for publication, despite all the 
travelling they did, at least one book per year apiece 
for the rest of their long lives. Shortly after his 
election to the Royal Society, he inherited an estate 
near Manchester. There, as a Christmas present for 
his daughter Dolly, he wrote ‘‘Christians, awake! 
salute the happy morn,’”’ and persuaded a local 
organist, John Wainwright, to compose for it the 
tune we still use. We know that Wainwright brought 
his choristers to sing the hymn at the Byroms’ home 
at Christmas of 1750, but this may not have been its 
first performance. Whenever that was, let us hope 
that Dolly sent Wainwright a note of thanks in 
shorthand. 

Both Doane and Byrom, however, might have 
been left gasping by John Bowring, who saw no 
harm, while he worked in his father’s woollen-goods 
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firm at Exeter, in learning languages. Eventually he 
learned 200, though he felt capable of conversing in 
only half of them. When the family firm fell on hard 
times, he turned to politics, serving as an MP for 
some ten years. His attempts to secure a decimal 
currency for Britain scared the government into 
appointing him first as ambassador to China in 1847, 
then as governor of Hong Kong. From his behaviour 
there, especially toward the Chinese, few people 
could have guessed that thirty years earlier he had 
published two volumes of hymns, containing ‘‘God is 
love; his mercy brightens’? and ‘‘In the cross of 
Christ I glory.”’ 


life of James Montgomery, whose parents were 

kinder to us than to themselves. They left him at 
a Yorkshire boarding-school when, in 1784, they 
went as Moravian missionaries to the West Indies, 
where they both died. When the school would keep 
him no longer, he found what work he could until 
1792, when he was hired by the printer of a Sheffield 
newspaper, who could not keep to himself his en- 
thusiasm for the French Revolution. When his boss 
found it wise to flee Britain in 1794, Montgomery 
renamed the paper and carried it on, after two jail 
sentences had taught him the value of tact, for some 
thirty years. Many of his 400 hymns, and some of his 
secular poetry, first appeared when he had space to 
fill in his own paper. After people who shared his 
views managed to pass the First Reform Bill of 1832, 
a government pension allowed him to retire, though 
he continued to speak and write forcefully in support 
of missions and of social reforms. 

With few of the advantages, and nothing like the 
assured audiences of Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley, 
Montgomery can usually hold his own as a hymn- 
writer with both of them. He will select one word or 
phrase, repeat it often enough to hold his verses 
together as a unified whole, and meanwhile use it as a 
kind of lens to examine all the other ideas which he 
wishes to introduce. This is how he produces the 
satisfying effect of ‘‘Angels from the realms of 
glory,’’ ‘‘According to thy gracious’ word,”’’ 
‘‘Forever with the Lord,’’ and especially ‘‘Songs of 
praise the angels sang.”’ 

Predictably, we find equally sound construction in 


Pies and practice were as one, however, in the 


the hymns of James Edmeston, who practised in 


London for half a century as an architect and sur- 
veyor. Certainly he assembles ‘‘Lead us, heavenly 
Father, lead us’’ as carefully as he would erect a 
building. He lays a triangular foundation, builds up 
each wall with slightly different material, and puts 
the roof on neatly with his last two lines. 

William Chatterton Dix spent most of his working 
life as manager of a marine insurance company in 
Glasgow; if the ships his firm insured were as 
watertight as the hymns he wrote, investigating 
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claims would have absorbed little of his time. He 
rather welcomed bouts of illness, since his best 
hymns seemed to come to him, quite spontaneously, 
at a certain stage of recovery. Most of us would 
hardly mind spending a week or two in bed if we 
could be sure of writing, as our strength returned, 
something comparable to ‘‘To thee, O Lord, our 
hearts we raise’ or ‘‘As with gladness men of old.”’ 
English congregations, however, insisted on singing 
the latter to a German tune which Dix did not like, 
especially after it came to be known by his own 
name. ‘‘There is no hope of changing it now,’’ he 
wrote resignedly, ‘‘and after all I did not christen it.”’ 

The more a Victorian lady needed the money she 
earned by her pen, the less apt she would be to admit 
the fact, for she would thus imply that the men in her 
life were poor providers. However, Susan Warner, 
who wrote ‘‘Jesus bids us shine,’’ did not mind being 
known as a best-selling novelist; indeed, the sales of 
her Queechy were at one point exceeded in the United 
States only by those of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Her 
contemporary, Elizabeth Payton Prentiss, claimed 
that she wrote ‘‘More love to thee, O Christ,’’ as well 
as many gospel songs, on nights when she could not 
sleep, but she never hinted what part lack of money 
might have played in her wakefulness. Mary 
Lathbury may indeed have been a lady of leisure 
when, in the summer of 1880, she wrote ‘‘Break thou 
the bread of life’’ and ‘‘Day is dying in the west’’ for 
the Chautauqua organization, which for decades 
brought lectures and concerts to small communities 
across the continent; but she did not disdain to join 
their circuit and address the audience which her 
hymns had gained her. In England, Sarah Flower was 
a regular contributor to several magazines before she 
married a civil engineer, William Adams, and set him 
to writing as well. Only after her marriage did the 
pastor of her church undertake to compile the 
hymnbook for which she wrote ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
thee.”’ 

In this century, however, Jan Struther could fit 
two marriages into a literary career which began in 
her teens and culminated in the filmed novel Mrs. 
Miniver. Her books have dated far more than ‘‘Lord 
of all hopefulness,’’ which she wrote in 1931 to fit an 
Irish melody which she feared might otherwise be 
forgotten. Now, fifty years later, that tune is doing 
for her writing what she set out to do for it. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto 
secondary school librarian and a 
church music historian, 


Ly. 
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Left to right: Prof. C.F. Hsiao of Taiwan, Vice Moderator of the W.A.R.C. Committee on Theology; Aldo Comba, Geneva, 
Secretary of the Committee for Co-operation and Witness; and Dr. Sam Habib, of Egypt, Vice Moderator of the 
Co-operation and Witness Committee, at a press conference. 


James Ross Dickey 


our readers some members of that pristine and en- 

dangered species — those who believe in the 
perfect objectivity of reporters, writers and other 
assorted commentators on the passing scene — I feel 
compelled to begin with a disclaimer and confession. 

I harbour a seemingly innate, and definitely deep- 
seated aversion to large gatherings of Christians, 
drawn together, under whatever banner, to do battle 
with the current crop of ills and injustices affecting 
humanity and/or the Church. That such gatherings 
serve a purpose I have no doubt. That they are 
necessary, I am prepared to concede. It’s just that so 


I: the unlikely event that we may number among 


A tyros trip tot e 
ecumenical big time 


Dr. Klempa (Principal, The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal) toiled long and diligently as 
the Council’s Recording Secretary. 


much concentrated righteousness, made up, as it 
usually is, of equal parts of grim solemnity, and 
determined optimism (accompanied by ‘‘We are one 
in the Spirit; we are one in the Lord’’ smiles...welded 
on at appropriate moments) leaves me depressed. 
Add to the mix the usual obstacle course of registra- 
tions, accommodation, press releases, mimeograph- 
ed agendas and position papers, queuing or exploring 
for meals and, on the whole, I would rather pass. 

You may ask, (I hear you out there), if, under 
these circumstances, I am the right person to 
“‘cover’’ such events: a good question. Laying aside 
the fact that I am, for the nonce anyway, the only 
Editor that you have, my pre-disposition toward 
disgruntlement at least provides a filter for any ex- 
cesses of enthusiasm. I am not inclined to over-sell 
anything. (Perhaps you’ve noticed. ) 

So if I tell you that, in my opinion, the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches is an impressive 
body, that, in spite of the usual warts and blemishes 
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any institution displays, and in spite of an agenda 
that is so wide-ranging as to be almost impossible to 
grasp thoroughly, we are getting full value for our 
dollar membership (I thought that I’d better get that 
out of the way immediately) and stand to benefit 


face of the Reformed Christian witness is chang- 

ing. The off-white of the North-American or 
European countenance is becoming heavily over- 
shadowed by the colours of Asia and Africa. The 
phenomenal growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea and Taiwan particularly, presents us with the 
possibility that, in the not too distant future, the cen- 
tre for the Reformed churches will not be Edinburgh, 
Geneva or New York, but Seoul, Taipei or some as 


| Fie the above statistics it should be clear that the 


yet unnoticed centre elsewhere in the ‘‘third world.” . 


It was one of the unfortunate features of the Ot- 
tawa General Council that this shift in membership 
went largely unrecognized in the proceedings. The 
format, method of Bible Study and worship services 
were stamped heavily with a European, much less 
North-American imprint. Papers were printed, 
usually in one, or at the most two languages (there 
were four official languages for the General Council 
with simultaneous translations in French, Spanish, 
German and English) distributed, and then, as the 
occasion arose, read to a dutifully respectful au- 
dience. The Bible study was almost equally formaliz- 
ed, though, to be fair, the difficulty of drawing on 
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greatly by our participation, you won’t assume im- 
mediately that I’m ‘‘pushing’’ anything in the in- 
terests of ecumenical Public Relations. 

Perhaps, before going on any further, I had better 
present a few , 


common experience across so many cultural 
backdrops made application difficult. The worship 
services were resoundingly European with little ad- 
vantage being taken from the variety of worship ex- 
perience readily available. Even the opening Commu- 
nion Service, (about which more later), was con- 
ducted entirely in English (especially odd in 
Ottawa!), and without Asian-African participation. 

Perhaps more important than any criticism of the 
worship services and Bible studies is the fact that they 
played a key and basic part in all the proceedings. 
The Reformed insistence on the centrality of the Bi- 
ble was given much more than a perfunctory nod and 
a begrudged few minutes in a crowded agenda. The 
concern to be faithful to scripture remains para- 
mount and as an operative principle is taken very 
seriously indeed. 

Any world-wide gathering such as this one can be 
expected to attract some ‘‘big names,’’ in this case, 
prominent theologians and churchmen and women 
such as Jurgen Moltmann, James McCord, George 
B. Caird, and Madam Prakai Nontawasee, to men- 
tion but a few — names perhaps better known to 
ministers than to people in the pews, but people 
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whose work and influence make up in part the great 
and ongoing river of thought that feeds sermons, cur- 
ricula, programmes and decision-making in church 
courts and congregations at any distance ‘‘down- 
stream.”’ 

The results of the theological ruminations that take 
place in preparation for, during, and as a result of 
such a gathering as this General Council could not 
possibly be conveyed, however briefly, in an article 
such as this one. For those of you who may wish to 
keep abreast of such work issuing from the World 
Alliance, Reformed World, a quarterly magazine 
which publishes articles on Reformed thought and 
practice, documents on theological dialogue and 
news of Reformed churches is available through the 
offices of this magazine at a cost of $2.00 for one 
year, $3.50 for two years and $5.00 for three years. 

Having written that last paragraph, the suspicion 
lingers that, for many, theology is not among the 
favourite five, or even fifty, ways to wile away an 
evening. It is often perceived as a grim and forbid- 
ding subject, somewhat futile in the unprovability of 
its many, often divergent, maxims; a fit pastime for 


those clergymen who haven’t a taste for stamp collec- . 


ting. Indeed, sometimes it can be. 

About half-way through the General Council, an 
anonymous graffiti artist wrote in blue crayon below 
the signboard announcing the general title of the 
Council ‘‘Ottawa ‘82’’ the following acrostic: ‘‘O 
That This Assembly Would Act!’’ Not an uncom- 
mon plea at other assemblies. 


BUT THIS ASSEMBLY did act on a few issues 
newsworthy enough even for the secular press. 

From the outset, it was quickly evident that the 
“‘hot potato’’ of this General Council would be the 
question of membership of the white Reformed 
South African churches that supported, at least for 
the present, the separation of the races under the 
policy of apartheid. 

A prepared statement was handed to the 
W.A.R.C. President, Dr. James McCord, prior to 
Communion, which read as follows: 


Dear Sisters and Brothers! 

There are some South Africans who have participated 
with pain up to this point in the Service, and who now feel 
constrained not to take part in the Lord’s Supper, which is 
the essence of Christian fellowship, (Matthew 5:23-24). The 
reasons for this refusal are three-fold. 

1. In our country, Black people are not permitted by 
custom and by church decision which are defended 
theologically, to partake of the Lord’s Supper in the 
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N.G.K. and the N.H.K. 

2. The theological heresy which undergirds apartheid 
racism finds its origin in separate communion. Our refusal 
to participate is a choice for righteousness and a refusal to 
reinforce the Christian roots of our oppression. 

These churches, which are members of the WARC, have 
consistently refused to have genuine reconciliation with us 
Black Christians, through a confrontation with the evil of 
apartheid and by participating in the search for justice and 
peace and true humanity. To share communion with those 
who represent this disobedience to the Gospel would mean 
eating and drinking judgment upon ourselves. ‘‘For if he 
does not recognize the meaning of the Lord’s body when he 
eats the bread and drinks from the cup, he brings judgment 
upon himself as he eats and drinks.’’ (I Cor. 11.29) 

3. Our refusal to participate, anticipates the day of our 
freedom when we shall all — Black and White — drink 
from one cup and eat from one loaf. 


The eleven signatories, representing black South 
African Reformed churches, did indeed refuse to 
partake of Communion and were joined in this 
refusal by a few others. Most of the Council 
delegates were taken by surprise and many I spoke to 
afterward expressed themselves primarily in terms of 
shock. Interestingly enough, the same informal poll 
indicated, by a margin of about three to one, disap- 
proval of this tactic as a means of drawing attention 
to the plight of the black South African churches. 

Among the most a propos of the comments, to this 
writer’s ears anyway, were those of a member of the 
local contingent helping with arrangements, the Rev. 
John Duff of Gloucester Presbyterian Church, Ot- 
tawa: ‘‘Well, the service sure reflected the broken- 
ness of the world. Maybe pain should be more a part 
of Communion than it usually is. The bread was 


broken: the bread is broken.”’ 


Whatever the opinions on the refusal of the black 
South African delegates to participate in the opening 
Communion Service, it became apparent early on in 
the proceedings that the issue would be forced on the 
continued presence in the Alliance of the two white 
South African churches that would not disavow 
apartheid. 

A delegate from one of these churches, Dr. 
Rossouw, defended his denomination’s position by 
saying that his church ‘‘did not acquiesce in the 
status quo,’’ that they ‘‘took criticism seriously’’ but 
“did not have the answer for everything’’ in their 
country. What was important for them, he went on, 
was the Word of God in their situation. He pointed 
out that they reject unequivocally the notion of 
superiority and inferiority in relationships between 
nations and that they also rejected the ‘‘sinful separa- 
tion of peoples.’’ He pointed to the transcendent uni- 
ty of believers in Christ, BUT nevertheless he found 
nothing scriptural to lead him or his church to reject 
the fact ‘‘in our dispensation our conformity is with 
the diversity of our situation.’’ 
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Earlier, representatives from the same two white 
South African churches had issued a statement in 
response to the withdrawal of their black colleagues 
from Communion. 


1. It is clear that the statement at the opening service of the 
W.A.R.C. is only the personal view of those who signed it. 
2. This action is regrettable, inappropriate, and shocking. 
It is regrettable, because holy communion is a meal of 
reconciliation; it is inappropriate, because the decision on 
allowing it was forced on the president of the W.A.R.C. a 
few minutes before the service; it is shocking, because those 
who made the statement withdrew themselves from the 
table of the Lord in an attitude of passing judgment on 
others at the table of the Lord. 
3. The statement is also an untrue representation of the 
view of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk (Dutch 
Reformed Church). 
4. The D.R. Church accepts that the unity of the church is a 
unity in Christ, a community of faith which transcends all 
divisions. This unity is always of primary importance. It is 
not only an invisible, but a visible reality — it must be seen, 
heard and experienced. 
5. The D.R. Church upholds that spiritual communion or 
fellowship is experienced inter alia where the believers are 
gathered in fellowship with Christ through his Word and 
Spirit. This fellowship may also be practised on occasions 
where believers from various churches are gathered to wor- 
ship together. This is the official view of the D.R. Church. 


The Council would have none of the conclusion 


that scripture in any way permitted Christian confor- 
mity with the existing ‘‘dispensation’’ in South 


Mrs. Ruth Kao at a 
surprise birthday luncheon 
held in her honour, hosted 
by Dr. J.C. and Mrs. 
McLelland. 


Africa and saw apartheid as, in effect, a heresy. The 
upshot of it all was the suspension of the two chur- 
ches, the Nederduitse Hervormde Kirk Van Afrika 
(NHK) and the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk 
(NGK) from the right to send delegates to the 
W.A.R.C. or to have members on its committees. 
The Alliance does not constitutionally possess the 
right to expel members, but, in effect, until the two 
churches mentioned ‘‘have given evidence of a 
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change of heart’’ they are in limbo vis-a-vis the 
World Alliance. 

The decision was made ‘‘reluctantly and 
painfully,’’ but by an overwhelming vote of 221 to 
20. As further evidence of the Council’s solidarity on 
this matter, the leading spokesman for the black 
South African churches, Dr. Allan Boesak, was later 
elected to the office of President of the Alliance, suc- 
ceeding Dr. James McCord. 

The anguish and sincerity of the white South 
African church representatives was obvious and ap- 
parent, at least to this reporter. I was also left 
wondering about where the decision had left the 128 
ministers of those churches who had _ signed 
statements disavowing apartheid. But nonetheless, in 
spite of all the real complexities of the South African 
situation it had to be said that separation of peoples 
on the basis of race alone could not be considered, in 
either a passive or active way, to be in conformity 
with scripture. It is precisely this claim, that scripture 
is not offended by such a policy, that distinguishes 
the South African situation from the practice of 
racial discrimination elsewhere in Africa, (tribe vs. 
tribe, Asian vs. African), or in Asia. 


THERE WERE OTHER PRONOUNCEMENTS 
addressing themselves to the world situation. Sym- 
pathy was extended to the people of Lebanon suffer- 
ing from a war ‘‘not of her making.”’ Israel was held 
responsible to a degree which left some Council 
delegates, though not the majority, uneasy. 

The issue of world peace and the build-up of 
nuclear arms was addressed, particularly by the 
Reformed Alliance in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, a country whose geography renders it par- 
ticularly vulnerable in the event of the 
‘‘unthinkable.”’ 

Mrs. Ruth Kao, wife of the imprisoned General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, was 
acknowledged by the chair in a plenary session, to 
great applause, and prayers were lead on behalf of 
her husband, her family and her church. 

A surprise birthday party/luncheon was held for 
Mrs. Kao, hosted by Dr. J.C. McLelland, and his 
wife Audrey. In attendance were Taiwanese delegates 
and all the Canadian Presbyterian delegates, 
observers, members of the local arrangements com- 
mittee, and visitors (19 people in all). Mrs. Kao was 
presented with a life membership in the W.M.S. by 
Miss May Nutt, Executive Secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society (W.D.). Dr. McLelland felt that 
he was simply returning the hospitality of the 
Taiwanese Presbyterians, shown to him and his wife 
on their recent trip to that country during Dr. 
McLelland’s sabbatical from his position as Dean of 
the faculty of Religious Studies at McGill University, 
Montreal. 

One of the Taiwanese delegates, Professor C.F. 
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Hsiao, Principal of Tainan Theological College, was 
also vice-chairman of the Alliance’s Committee on 
Theology. In a press conference he talked on the 
steady, and less spectacular in a political sense, work 
of the Alliance through his Committee. Their task 
was to keep in touch with all Reformed Theological 
Seminaries for the exchange of ideas and mutual 
help; to assist in unity negotiations, and in discus- 


sions with non-Reformed Communions throughout - 


the world; to disseminate information regarding 
theological works throughout the world; to aid in 
establishing a Reformed identity consciousness and 
“*to sensitize the theological conscience’’ of the 
Reformed communions. 


observations and comments. 

Perhaps the real value of such gatherings lies 
not in their size, diversity, or the weight given their 
pronouncements, Rather it might lie in the individual 
contacts made, the drawing close to two or three 
fellow Christians, sharing the same tradition within 
Christianity, but bringing to their faith a different 
cultural background which itself provides new and 
different insights into the faith. So it was for me 
anyway. 

The statement by the black South Africans was not 
the only discordant note at the opening service. Dr. 
Carl MacIntyre and representatives of the Interna- 
tional Council of Churches picketed on the sidewalk 
outside the church (though they were invited in), pro- 
testing the presence of ‘‘communist’’ delegates from 
Cuba and behind the Iron Curtain. It may be that a 
few of the participants are indeed, and by their own 
admission, communist — at least politically and 
economically, if not in the avowal of atheism. One 
such, signalled out by Dr. MaclIntyre’s group, had 
written, as part of his address, this sentence: 
“*Psychologically, the policy of deterrence is rooted in the 
existence of a real menace and real distrust, both of them 
ideologically motivated, by anticommunism on one hand, 
and the military character of capitalist imperialism on the 
other.’? On the one hand?.. on the other? However, 
before judgments are too quickly made, one must 
remember from whence such delegates come and 
whither they shall return. One must also ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who is in danger of corrupting whom?’’ 

Our own Principal Clerk, Dr. Donald MacDonald, 
was elected as the only Canadian representative on 
the executive of the Alliance. 

The local arrangements committee, and particular- 
ly a Presbyterian elder from Ottawa, Mr. John Mac- 


i conclude this feature with a few random 
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Farlane, are to be commended for the cool and effi- 
cient way in which they dealt with many wild and 
woolly problems (passport problems, currency ex- 
change problems, medical problems, registration 
problems, etc.) Often the Presbyterian contribution 
alleviated stressful situations. We take a back seat to 
nobody in our organizational ability under fire! 

The full-time staff of the W.A.R.C. numbers but 
six: three executives with a secretary each! It is truly 
remarkable that they accomplish as much as they do. 
They are asking that the staff be doubled, and seeing 
that the membership of the Alliance numbers ap- 
proximately 70-million Christians, it is hardly an 
unreasonable request. 

The facility with languages demonstrated by so 
many delegates, and the superb translation services 
(needed because of poor acoustics, even when the 
speaker spoke in English!) made this Canadian a lit- 
tle ashamed of the difficulties encountered in dealing 
with but two official languages. 


Quotable Quotes: 


Dr. Edmond Perret, General Secretary of the 
Alliance: ‘‘The Reformed position centres itself not 
so much around a single doctrinal standard or creed 
but is more an ethos.”’ 

Dr. James McCord, President of the Alliance: ‘‘The 
Church succumbed to humanism in the 60’s and 70’s. 
We baptized all forms of religious impulse that raised 
their head....We had no central faith of our own. As 
a Calvinist I believe in strong guilt leading to repen- 
tance and redemption. Other kinds of guilt are simp- 
ly sick and lead to paralysis.”’ 


IN CONCLUSION, the Alliance, in its brochure, 
promises: a world-wide Christian fellowship; a 
forum for testing your Reformed convictions in 
ecumenical commitment; ways of action on behalf of 
churches in need; occasions for sharing resources, ex- 
periences and information. To this observer, at least, 
it delivers. 
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A trek back through time 
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valley, tired after an exhausting day climbing 

from the river flats, negotiating sandy dips and 
gullies: 30 wagons, 225 people, 159 horses and two 
mule teams. But the Temperance Colony Trekkers, 
1982, now only a day and a half from their destina- 
tion, Saskatoon, know that they will persevere and 
finish the trek. 

Tonight at their campsite, they will look back in 
wonder and amazement at what they have ac- 
complished during the past nine days since they left 
Moose Jaw, June 20. In even greater wonder, they 
will look back through 100 years of history to what 
the original Temperance Colony Trekkers endured 
and survived in the early 1800s. 

These trekkers, 1982, have been re-creating and re- 
enacting the original Temperance Colony Trek of 
1882. Across prairie trails to Buffalo Pound Lake, 
along the Qu’Appelle River to the elbow, then 
straight north to Saskatoon, they follow the route us- 
ed 100 years ago by the first settlers from the 
Temperance Colonization Society. In doing so, they 
celebrate in appropriate style the 100th anniversaries 
of the cities of Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 

The travellers carry out the daily activities of the 
early settlers, wear authentic dress, supply and carry 
their own food and cooking utensils, and experience 
the rigors and joys of the trail. They travel 18 to 24 
miles a day. With repair stops limited to one or two 
hours, wagons, harness and horses must be complete- 
ly roadworthy. These people have spent months 
preparing equipment and wagons and conditioning 
horses. 

The wagon train is accompanied by four members 
of the RCMP dressed in replicas of the uniforms 
worn by the North West Mounted Police during the 
1800s. 

The temperance families in the original trek drank 
no alcohol, and neither do the families while on the 
re-created trek. The Temperance Colonization Socie- 
ty formed in Toronto in 1881 wanted to establish a 
new settlement in the West that would avoid the evils 
of demon rum. The more than 3000 prospective set- 
tlers who applied were required to sign the pledge to 
keep the settlement liquor-free. 

The Society was allotted a tract of 200,000 acres on 
either side of the South Saskatchewan River stret- 
ching from Warman south to Dundurn. John Lake, 
commissioner for the society, went ahead to survey 
the area and arrived on the Nutana side of the river in 
August, 1882. 

Standing near the present site of the Broadway 
Bridge, he picked a handful of reddish-purple berries 
from bushes on the river bank. He was told they were 


ah hey move up out of the beautiful Beaver Creek. 
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saskatoons. His white hair blowing in the breeze and 
a visionary gleam in his eyes, Lake looked down at 
the berries in his hand, looked out across the water of 
the South Saskatchewan to the stretches of land 
beyond and said, ‘‘Arise Saskatoon, Queen of the 
North.’’ 

And so Saskatoon was named. 

But the dream of a colony free from liquor was not 
to come true. A land policy introduced by the federal 
government provided that odd-numbered sections of 
land could be settled by members of the Temperance 
Colonization Society, but even-numbered sections 
were to be left open for other homesteaders. These 
latter sections of land, of course, were then not under 
the control of the Temperance Society and each time 
a claim was filed on these sections it was nearly 
always another blow in shattering the temperance 
dream. 

In April 1883, the first group of temperance col- 
onists reached the end of the rails at Moose Jaw and 
from there headed north in ox-carts and wagons to 
their new homes in the Saskatoon area. Some quit 
and turned back, unable to cope with the 
unbelievable hardships of the trail, but others 
persevered. 

A modern trekker following the original trail can 
get the smell, the taste and the feel of 1882 authentici- 
ty, and can appreciate much more deeply what is 
meant by ‘‘the unbelievable hardships of the trail’’ 
endured by those early pioneers of our Prairies. 

‘‘We are temporarily ‘doing without’ but we 
always know that in an emergency, 1982 is only as far 
away as the mobile telephone, or that highway 219 is 
just ‘over there.’ ”’ 

No, these modern trekkers will not watch a 
treacherous river sweep away all their worldly posses- 
sions, nor will they leave a small wooden cross to 
mark a mound of heart-break at the side of the trail. 

At trail’s end, July Ist, in Diefenbaker Park, 
Saskatoon, the first question was asked by welcom- 
ing friends: ‘‘Was it successful?’’ and the second, 
‘“‘Would you do it again?’’ And the answer to both 
was always the same, ‘‘Yes, of course’’ from the 
four-year-old to the 84-year-old. 


t was successful because the spirit of the original 
[ temperance trekkers was captured. One moment, 

travelling a stretch of the old overgrown original 
trail, then the next, along or across a strip of 
blacktop; one lived a hundred years in a moment! 

And came the realization, too, of just how great is 
the distance between the lifestyle of 1882 and 1982. 
On the remote, open stretches of prairie, across com- 
munity pastures, through beautiful Qu’Appelle 
Valley and across the Indian reservation, it is easy to 
lose all concept of time and slip back 100 years, ex- 
hilarating in our beginnings and, too, lingering a lit- 
tle in the realization of lost opportunities and 
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squandered gifts. 

Maybe the main difference between then and now 
is that they had so few choices then. Bouncing along 
the rutted trail, there was time to carry the thought 
still farther — that in accumulating many possessions 
and in the making of our choices, have we not, in 
equal proportion, lost so much? We have established 
our priorities and, in the doing, what has happened 
to our values? 

It is on the trail, sweating and plodding, with mos- 
quitoes, flies and gnats thick and clinging, with water 
always at a bare minimum and the whole enterprise 
always at the mercy of the elements day and night, 
that a new and deep respect developed for all 
pioneers and their lifestyles — The Barr Colonists, 
the Temperance Colonists, the Caswell family, the 
lone pioneer, but a speck on the prairie vastness, and 
for those who came motivated only by a dedication 
to help others as did Glengarry-born Lucy Baker. 
Crossing the prairie from Fort Garry by wagon, ter- 
rified as early winter snowstorms enveloped her, she 
finally arrived at Prince Albert after weeks on the 
trail, and was the first Canadian woman represen- 
tative of the Presbyterian Church in the North West. 

History, for the modern trekkers, will never read 
quite the same again. And this summer, they well 
remember their history. Exhausting hills, risky steep 
inclines, outriders constructing hastily built log fills 
across washouts, the scorch of the sun, the cold driz- 
zle of rain, the buffeting of the wind, the demands of 
the primitive camp sites, the meeting of deadlines set 
by the trail boss, tested not only muscle but spirit. 

There were times of despondency. At the evening 
campsite, after one particularly difficult day, slightly 
soured by dissension, one of the older trekkers 
remarked, ‘‘Remember the onions?’’ This took his 
listeners back in time, not only a hundred years, but 
centuries, to another trek, when (to use a metaphor 
that I hope will not appear inappropriate in this con- 
text) Moses was wagonmaster taking orders from his 
Trail Boss. His trekkers lamented and complained 
too, and wished to return home because of the 
deprivations and hunger of the trail and the nostalgia 
for all those good things they had left behind in 
Egypt. ‘‘We remember the fish, ... the cucumbers, 
and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions’’ .... 
and the unknown ‘‘giants’’ that might be ahead of 
them. 

Fear can be such a dangerous thing; Moses’ trek- 
kers not only complained, they rebelled. ‘‘Let’s get 
another leader and go back.”’ 

Caleb, assistant wagonmaster, said: ‘‘The Lord is 
with us, let us go forward.’’ But all hope had left the 
people. It has become more than a mood, more than 
exhaustion. All hope was gone and faith had died. 
They rebelled against the Lord and the consequences 
were devastating. 

The tragedy, always, is in not keeping faith with 
the Trail Boss. 
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Before, and ever since, we have all been on a 
journey, experiencing risk, hope, disillusionment, 
joy and disappointment — trekking along under 
orders from the same Trail Boss. And we, too, 
develop not only muscle but spirit if we persevere and 
go forward. We, if we are at all wise, soon realize 
that on any trail there is no place for silly preten- 
sions, or foolish petty hostilities. Finally, all are 
dependent on one another, and it is in the fellowship 
of solving our problems together that we make op- 
portunity for personal growth. 

Certainly on the 1982 trek, the wise travellers 
realized that ‘‘in fellowship and co-operation there is 
life’? and without these, ‘‘there is death.’? Many 
times they recalled their sense of panic, as exposed to 
the violence of the elements, they knew just how en- 
dangered and vulnerable they were. Terrified horses 
rearing and plunging, spooked by hurricane winds, 
thunder and lightning during the dark of the prairie 
night, and the unpredictability by day of these same 
horses tilting a wagon precariously on the ridge of a 
deep and awesome gully. 

Humans, in these times of crises, draw near to each 
other with sympathy and goodwill riding high in their 
hearts. Many realized, for the first time in their lives, 
the real meaning of common sense, self-reliance and 
community — and in the realization, developed a 
new discernment and sense of balance. 

After a particularly heady day, or one that has 
been a real ‘‘downer,’’ there is nothing quite as 
satisfactory for restoring the equilibrium as lying at 
night in a bedroll on the vast expanse of prairie, con- 
templating the even greater vastness of starry sky 
above. Humility overwhelms; the Presence em- 
powers. 

Many, many times the trekkers will try to evoke 
the peace, the solitude, the nearness to God that 
made the trek both exciting and fulfilling. Amid the 
hoopla of celebrating crowds at journey’s end, July 
Ist, or later during the everyday hustle of 1982, it will 
be very hard to conjure up, even in memory, such a 
place where one can be quite alone, a place where 
every breath is filled with the scent of grass and of 
sage and of roses. 

‘*An unequalled life-time memory — and our lives 
will never be quite the same again.”’ 


MRS. CONLY is a_ free-lance 
writer from Saskatchewan and a 
regular contributor to The Record. 
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The laity is encouraged to 
participate in the service of 
worship. Mrs. Hazel Duff reads 
the lesson. 


Saskatchewan, there are several churches from 

which to choose your place of worship. Why 
would you choose Norman Kennedy 
Presbyterian Church? Many are making it their 
choice, as evidenced by the significant growth 
during the past year. 

What is contributing to this growth? What 
needs is their church meeting? What leadership 
does it give? These and other questions were 
discussed in an interview with the Rev. Gunar 
Kravalis, and members of the congregation. The 
Kravalis’ came to this congregation a year ago. 

This area of Regina has, over the.years, been 
served by the Presbyterian Church in three con- 
gregations. A decision was made to sell the three 
properties and build a new church in an area that 
would better serve a new and expanding com- 
munity. It was a major decision to form this new 
congregation and the members of the former 
churches experienced understandable difficulty 
adjusting to their new situation. To their great 
credit, not only have they amalgamated to form 
the nucleus of the Norman Kennedy congrega- 
tion, but they have moved forward together to 
accept the challenges, the changes and the 
rewards of growth. 

Mr. Kravalis made the observation that many 
people today are rootless and suffer from a lack 
of knowing who they are, where they have come 
from and where they are going. This seems to be 
true of social as well as spiritual life. Therefore 
he set about to emphasize roots and traditions. 

One of the effective ways this was accomplish- 
ed was by a Celebration Supper. This project had 
three main aims: to acknowledge the value of the 
contribution made to their heritage in the past; to 


: you live in the northern suburbs of Regina, 


Norman Kennedy Presbyterian Church — Regina, Sask. 
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A study on Christian Spirituality and Bible Study were initiat. 
last winter as part of the emphasis on leadership training. 
Here, the group is engaged in a lively discussion. 


celebrate the present; and to look to the future. 

To affirm the past, the history of each of the 
original congregations was recalled by means of 
displays, photographs and momentos which told 
of the experiences and vitality of each of the 
founding congregations. In addition, the story of 
the building of the Norman Kennedy Church in 
1975 was recounted. The life, leadership and in- 
spiration that the Rev. Norman Kennedy had pro 
vided in Regina and throughout Saskatchewan 
was told with great pride. The affirmation of the 
past years gave the former members a great sens 
of accomplishment and the new members gainec 
an understanding of what had gone before. The 
local roots were established and strengthened. 

To celebrate the present, the filmstrip “Yes, 
Our Church is Growing” was shown. It presented 
a picture of some of the positive signs of growth 
within our denomination and provided encourage 
ment and sparked interest in their potential for 
growth. 

The look to the future has become a focal 


: The preaching of the Rev. Gunar Kravalis is enhanced 
use of liturgical art. This gives a sense of celebration to 
lasons as well as being an effective tool for reaching 
Lan symbolism. Pentecost is the season represented in 
Fcture. 

» right: A nursery was a must for the young families 
arrived each week. New equipment was purchased and 
om decorated. Pictured above is Nancy Kravalis who 
izes the nursery with two adults in attendance. Parents 
infident leaving their children in a pleasant and well 
vised atmosphere. 

Mrs. Kim- McMurray is the leader of the Women’s 

». Small groups such as this supply the strong social and 
ial support needed by members of the congregation. 


- in the congregation. At some of the 
hizational meetings a conscious decision was 
> to grow, and they are now ready to take 
nitiative from the momentum which has been 
‘ed. 
eadership training has very high priority with 
says Gunar. “The laity must be trained to 
me the leadership role within the congrega- 
to maintain the Christian education already 
ace and to initiate, strengthen and expand 
programmes”. When the publicity went out 
_ province-wide Church Growth workshop last 
_ Norman Kennedy was the first church to 
ter. The delegate returned to the congrega- 
and excitedly reported on the fresh insight 
ed at the workshop. 
hen questioned on the aim of his ministry, 
Kravalis said “My purpose is to clarify and 
direction to the faith, through sound Biblical 
ching and Bible Study. The questions to be 
vered are: — 
» is He? — What is the nature and divinity of 
st? Who am I? — What is my nature and the 
ire of sin? What is the bad news? — That we 
sinful and have come short of what Christ ex- 
-s. What is the Good News? — That Christ has 
ided the salvation through His grace. After 
ation, what? — We must make a personal 


commitment to Him and proclaim the Good 
News to those within our sphere of influence.” A 
growing congregation is testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of this ministry. 

The congregation realizes, with pride, that they 
have something unique to offer in the communi- 
ty. They are a Christian community in a faithless 
world and have the gospel of Jesus Christ to of- 
fer. They realize also that they are not rootless, 
that they did not start in 1925 or ‘29 or ’69, or 
with their new building in ‘75, but that their 
heritage reaches back to the holy catholic church 
which was enriched by the reformers. They are 
not a break away sect or a new development. 
“The roots are strong, the roots are firm and we 
are building on that firm foundation,” Gunar con- 
cludes. 

Why should the people in northern 

Regina go to church at all? Why should 

they come to our church? 
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Their Tord to Our Day 


The Leftover Prophets 


( Joel, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk. 
Zephaniah and Malachi) 


John Barclay Burns 


prophets of the Old Testament. I have saved 

Jonah, one of my favourite books, until last. 
These are the leftover prophets; small books and 
eminently forgettable names. The story is told of the 
old Scottish minister who was preaching at in- 
supportable length on the prophets. At last he 
reached Malachi (the last book of the Old 
Testament). ‘‘And where, my friends,’? he trum- 
peted, ‘‘shall we put Malachi?’’ From the back of the 
kirk came the voice of a weary farmer, ‘‘He can hae 
(have) ma seat, Ah’m (I’m) awa’ (away) hame 
(home)!’’ I have taken them in the order they appear 
in the Old Testament which is neither chronological 
or alphabetical. 


1p. his is the second last article in this series on the 


JOEL is concerned with an enormous national 
catastrophe, a horrendous plague of locusts which 
signified that the Day of Yahweh was at hand. With 
awesome imagery, chapter one describes the 
relentless advance of the locusts devouring 
everything in their path. This catastrophe forces a 
call to national repentance and Yahweh promises: 
“*T will make your amends 
for the years that the locusts have devoured’’ (2:25) 
This promise is immediately followed by another, 
much more important, that of the gift of God’s spirit 
by which alone humans are able to live as God 
wishes. ‘‘And after this I will pour out my spirit upon all 
humanity (2:28 — in the Hebrew text 3:1).’’ This gift of 
the Spirit helps those who receive it to determine the 
will of God. It is given to all Israel without distinc- 
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tion of sex, age or class. It belongs to a time of 
historical crisis. This is the passage Peter quotes in 
Acts 2:16-21. By this quotation he sets the Pen- 
tecostal gift of the Spirit securely in the prophetic 
tradition of the understanding and proclamation of 
God’s will. The gift of the Spirit is not to be reduced 
to an ability to gabble insensibly (tongues), nor to 
indulge in a contrived ‘‘touchy-feely’’ group therapy. 
It is the gift by which we discern the will of God, 
summon people to repentance and discover God at 
work in the historical and cosmic spheres. Anything 
less is to trivialise God’s Holy Spirit, something so 
many seem bent on doing to prop up their inadequate 
understanding of the Christian faith and their total 
lack of sensitivity to the Reformed tradition. 

Chapter three is concerned with judgment on the 
nations: 3:9-12 contains the idea of breaking 


ploughshares into swords and pruning hooks into’ 


spears, a rather macabre reversal of Isaiah 2:4 and 
Micah 4:3. The Lord’s people will be rewarded and 
the nations judged. 

We do not know who Joel was. His name, yo-el, 
means ‘‘Yahweh is God.’’ He seems to have been 
immersed with the prophetic tradition. He quotes 
Isaiah, Ezekiel and Micah. For various reasons the 
date of the book can be placed in the early fifth 
century B.C., from 500-470 B.C. (please note that 
this kind of date is an informed conjecture). Babylon 
and Assyria are not mentioned. The slave trade (3:6), 
the bitterness against the Edomites (3:19), and the 
poverty of the people point to a date soon after the 
return from the Exile. The apparent harshness of 
God’s judgment on the nations derives from brutally 
adverse . historical circumstances. The most 
significant contribution of Joel is his idea of the gift 
of God’s Spirit to all believers. 


OBADIAH, ‘‘Servant of Yahweh,”’ has left us a tiny 
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fragment, breathing implacable hostility towards the 
country of Edom. Jacob and Esau were brothers. 
Esau was the ancestor of the Edomites and the en- 
mity between the brothers was carried down through 
Jewish history. This enmity was exacerbated after the 
period of the Exile. Edom was a wealthy trading 
country with extensive mineral deposits. The 
Edomites attempted to ‘‘take over’’ large portions of 
Judah and they often made life rough for the 
returning exiles. 

Verses 1-14 portray the downfall of Edom and the 
remainder of the little book (15-21) is a general 
judgment on the nations. Verses 1-9 are so close to 
Jeremiah 49:7-22 that it may be that both prophetic 
books are drawing on an earlier oracle of judgment 
against Edom. The book was probably composed a 
little later than Joel, around 500 B.C. Obadiah writes 
with a fierce hatred of Edom which we can un- 
derstand. And, as most of us are hardly models of 
Christian tolerance for our enemies, we cannot judge 
him. But like all the other prophets of the Old 
Testament he asserts that ultimately God’s will shall 
prevail: 

“‘the kingdom shall be Yahweh’s”’ (21). 
This, above all, is the ground of our Christian hope, 
the pledge, the Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 


NAHUM hardly begins in an atmosphere of peace: 

**God is a jealous one, 

Yahweh is vengeful and easily angered.”’ 
The book contains two poems heavy with a spirit of 
hatred and vengeance. The first poem, 1:2-9, is an 
acrostic poem about the power of God’s anger; each 
verse begins with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet. I 
tend to feel that chapter one has been taken from 
elsewhere and added either by Nahum or someone 
else. Perhaps the book began originally. 

‘‘An oracle about Nineveh: the book of the vision of 

Nahum the Elkoshite. 

The battering ram is mounted against your bastions 

the siege is closing in.’’ (1-1, 2:1 NEB) 
However the book is analyzed it is a poem of triumph 
over the fall of Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. The 
language is strong, verging at times on obscenity: 

‘‘See I am against you (Nineveh) says Yahweh of Hosts, 

and I will throw your skirt over your face, 

exposing your nakedness to the nations, your dishonour 

to kingdoms. 

I will throw stinking garbage over you, 

degrade you and make you a vile spectacle.’’ (3:5,6) 
In ancient times men were led naked into captivity, 
women often with skirts pulled above their heads. 
It’s a far cry from ‘‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.”’ 

The book is comparatively easy to date. Nineveh 
fell in 612 B.C. Thebes (in Hebrew No-Amen, in 
Egyptian Wesir) was destroyed by Assyria in 663 
B.C. so we may date Nahum shortly before 612 B.C. 
We have no idea where Elkosh was and no further 
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biographical date about Nahum. 

The little book is marvellous poetry but 
unashamedly vengeful. And yet we cannot dismiss it 
from scripture. There is no doubt that it reflects the 
feelings of an intense man portraying a vengeful 
God, jealous for his people. And here we do well to 
remember that Jesus never promised total escape 
from war. Indeed, he was gravely aware of the 
capacity of humanity for self-destruction. The 
judgments of God are often written in the blood of 
men and women and seen in the smoke of burning 
cities. In these days, when the noise of war is 
reaching even peaceful Canadian ears, we have to 
turn to the message of men like Nahum that God’s 
purpose is going forward even in blood and smoke. 
We cannot copy his militant nationalism but we can 
sympathize. (After all, as one who is still a citizen of 
the U.K., I could not refrain from a resounding cheer 
when the Argentinian army was forced to surrender 
on the Falklands.) Under the Cross of Christ we learn 
to deplore loss of life and seek forgiveness for a 
fallen and chaotic world. 


HABAKKUK (one b and three k’s) reflects a time of 
social upheaval. The book can be divided into four 
sections: 

1. A representative of the Jews engages in a dialogue 
with God over the-lawlessness which God seems to 
permit. 

2. The divine oracle which tells of the ‘‘raising up’’ of 
a nation which will plunder the earth and its peoples. 
3. A series of woes against this vicious and predatory 
nation. 

4. A psalter with liturgical notes attached, similar to 
others in the Book of Psalms. 

The first three sections overlap and blend and to 
disentangle them is beyond the scope of this short 
note. Chapter 3, the psalm, is most likely an addition 
to the book. This has been confirmed in recent years 
by the finding of a manuscript of Habakkuk in a cave 
near the Dead Sea. This manuscript contains only 
chapters 1 and 2 and a commentary. Chapter 3 could 
not ever have been a part of the original book. When 
we come to consider Jonah we will see that a psalm 
has been added there also. 

Of the man Habakkuk nothing is known. He does 
not have a Hebrew name. In Assyrian it is the name 
of a plant. It may be the nickname of a Hebrew 
captive in Assyria. The date of writing may well be 
the period just before the Exile to Babylon in 587 
Bic 

This short book has provided verses which have 
become key texts of our Christian faith. 

‘“Y our eyes are too pure to look at evil.’’ (1:13a) 

“‘For the earth will be filled with the knowledge of the 

glory of God, as the waters cover the sea.’’ (2:14) 

‘“‘The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth be still 

before him.’’ (2:20) 


Their word to our day 
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Renew Your work, O Lord, in the midst of the years.”’ 
(3:2) 
It is clear that Habakkuk was used quite constantly. 
The fact that it was found, with a commentary 
(pesher) attached, at the site of the Community of 
Qumran at the Dead Sea shows that Habakkuk was 
considered to have special insight into the events of 
the days before the coming of Christ. St. Paul — in 
Romans, Galatians and Philippians — quotes or 
refers to Habakkuk 2:4, ‘‘the just shall live by 
faith.’’ Paul expands the prophet’s idea of evil and 
makes it a cosmic problem which only Christ dealt 
with effectively. Habakkuk is one of a long line of 
souls who have discovered the need to wait patiently 
and hopefully for God to act. In God’s good time all 
will be well. This is not a placebo, but a call to 
struggle to discern the purpose of God in the con- 
vulsions of our history and the tensions of our world. 
It is this discovery which can lead us to reaffirm, with 
sensible Christian optimism, that 

“*The Lord reigns, let the earth be glad.’’ 


ZEPHANIAH is much easier to date and to identify. 
He gives us four generations of his ancestry back to 
one Hezekiah. Whether this was the King of Judah 
from the time of Isaiah, or someone else, cannot be 
determined. The editor of the book says that 
Zephaniah prophesied in the reign of Josiah the son 
of Amon. This would date him from 640-609 B.C. 
His prophecies reflect conditions before the religious 
reforms of Josiah in 621 B.C., at a time when the 
pagan practices which flourished in the reigns of 
Manasseh and Amon persisted. 

Chapter one, 2-9, berates priests and officials who 
engage in foreign cults; the worship of Ba’al (4), 
astral worship (5) and the cult of Milcom, the god of 
the Ammonites. Worse still is the fact of the double 
standard, these people worship Yahweh also. Like 
prophets before him, Zephaniah denounces those in 
high position who adopt foreign customs and engage 
in vicious practices. 

The day of the Lord bringing judgment and 
punishment is at hand: 1:14-16 form the basis for the 
great mediaeval hymn of Thomas of Celano, 

Dies Irae Dies Illa ‘‘The day of wrath, that dreadful 

day,”’ 
sung at requiem masses in the Roman Church. 
Chapter one, 10 and 11, gives us a brief description 
of the topography of the city of Jerusalem, the Fish 
Gate, the Second Quarter and the Mortar (Maktesh) 
where Canaanite merchants lived. Chapter two 
contains a series of oracles against the nations which 
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are summoned to be gathered and _ punished: 
Philistia, Moab and Ammon, Ethiopia and Assyria. 
Verse 3, a call to humility before Yahweh, is the 
intrusion of an editor who wished to alleviate the 
severity of Zephaniah’s judgment. Chapter three is a 
collection of threats and promises. Jerusalem (1-5) is 
denounced as a pagan and rebellious city, which will 
not accept correction (6:7). Verse 8 breaks into a new 
thought of universal punishment. Thereafter the 
chapter moves to its conclusion of a final Golden 
Age. Zephaniah is perhaps limited in space and time 
and less applicable to the present day. This message 
of God’s ultimate victory has been better stated 
elsewhere. 


MALACHI does not exist. The short collection of 
oracles was originally attached to Zechariah. At 
some time an editor of the closing sections of the Old 
Testament confused malachi, ‘‘my messenger’’ with 
the name of an individual. The little gathering of 
prophecies is a complete unit however. The book 
reflects the bitter conditions of the post-exilic period. 
There is evidence of lack of interest in worship, an 
increase in divorce and social violence. Prophets 
could no longer command attention and this man 
had to face his opponents in bitter conflict. If his 
message seems narrow and confined with its demands 
for ritual and ethical observance, we should 
remember that our faith depends on careful 
nourishing, and our moral life on tiny and daily 
decisions taken in the light of the cross. 

With the reasoned arguments of Malachi the 
strong accents of prophecy are blending into the 
appeal of the teacher, foreshadowing the rabbis of 
the time of Jesus. If this article seems less inspired 
than the others in the series, it is simply because the 
books considered reflect the passing of prophecy and 
are more limited by time and application. But, 
especially in an age like ours, it is vital to remember 
that attention to the details of worship and witness is 
necessary to keep our faith alive and true. The 
disorder and apathy of worship, the juvenile 
ignorance of many Christians and the shallowness of 
much current theology force us to start counting the 
pennies of faith and leave the pounds to care for 
themselves. 


DR. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS is 
Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His 
doctorate is in Old Testament 
Studies. 
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In recent issues of The Record 
much has been written about the 
minister’s wife as being the 
‘forgotten woman.’’ Would that 
we could forget ours! She is 
forever poking her nose into the 
operations of the various groups of 
the church with ideas which often 
override those of the majority. 
Further, she comes across as being 
completely devoid of tact. We 
know that someone should speak 
to her in a Christian way, but none 
has the courage to face up to her. 
How can we, kindly and gently, get 
her to behave as an _ ordinary 
member of a very ordinary con- 
gregation? 

Your question may well lead toa 
lot of soul-searching in a number 
of manses. However, in many 
cases the kind of person you 
describe finds it very difficult to 
change behaviour. As a friend of 
mine is fond of pointing out, 
“‘there is no cure for no common 
sense.’’ 

The Bible tells us that when we 
have anything against our brother 
or sister we ought to confront them 
with it privately and in all charity. 
If this brings no result then two or 
more should try again. If you are 
not ‘‘heard’’ then it may be 
necessary to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Session (Matthew 
18:15ff). In this particular case it is 
admittedly risky business and may 
well do a lot of harm. Sometimes, 
however, it is necessary to break 
some eggs in order to make the 
omelette. 

Pray for a miracle. 


Your comments on articles 


are always welcome. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


I was ordained an elder within a 
Presbyterian congregation. I no 
longer wish to be an elder. How 
can I go about resigning, and can I 
do this? 

Whenever a person is ordained 
to the eldership in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
such ordination is for life. It is 
similar to the ordination of any 
minister. But it needs to be noted 
that a minister may resign from, or 
be deposed from, the ministry of 
the Holy Catholic Church. Such 
ministers would need re-ordination 
before their ministry would again 
become valid. It is similar with an 
elder. 

This is not to say that an elder 
needs to remain active in that 
capacity. It is quite possible to 
resign from the active eldership, 
through the local session. If such a 
person is re-elected to the eldership 
he or she would be inducted but 
not re-ordained. 

It is my understanding that a 
minister who has been restored to 
office after having been deposed 
would not need to be re-ordained 
unless he were deposed as a 
minister from the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Unless an elder wishes to be 
removed from the Holy Catholic 
Church itself — there is no need to 
proceed beyond resignation. 


During a recent encounter with 
two Jehovah’s Witnesses I was 
asked what religion I was. When I 
stated that I was a Christian they 
responded that they were Chris- 
tians, too. Are Jehovah’s 
Witnesses Christians? 

The teachings of the Jehovah’s 
Witness organization are at 


variance with almost every major 
Christian doctrine. A case in point 
is the doctrine of the Trinity which 
often comes under sharp and even 
venemous attack in much Watch- 
tower literature. This means that 
they reject the deity of Christ as 
taught in the scriptures and 
understand the Holy Spirit to be an 
impersonal, invisible, active force 
rather than the very present per- 
sonal power of God in the midst of 
life. For this reason alone, it is im- 
possible to include Jehovah’s 
Witnesses as part of the Christian 
community. 

In our theologically illiterate 
society many searching Christian 
people find themselves drawn to 
authoritarian sects or cults which 
frequently speak the language of 
orthodoxy but infuse it with dif- 
ferent meaning. Thus it is quite 
possible for fine Christian men and 
women to be utterly convinced that 
they have found true ‘‘evangelical 
Christianity’’ in some of the sec- 
tarian and cultic movements of our 
day. None of us is allowed to judge 
such individuals but for the sake of 
the truth found in Christ we must 
expose erroneous and deceptive 
doctrine. This requires a much bet- 
ter knowledge of the scriptures 
that most of us possess, a deeper 
understanding of Christian 
theology and, above all, a 
charitable spirit that is able to 
speak the truth in love. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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A DROP-IN SPEAKS OUT 

by Louis H. Fowler. 

Published by Mrs. Helen Fowler. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $5.50. 


“‘Lou’’ Fowler was one of the 
few truly legendary characters we 
have been fortunate enough to 
know intimately. His wide-ranging 
interests, insatiable curiosity and 
abounding common sense, spiced 
with inexhaustible wit and ‘‘joie de 
vivre,’’ at once humbled, challeng- 
ed and delighted his association. 
There was seldom a dull moment 
when he was around. 

Forced into reluctant retirement 
by painful infirmities and _ en- 
croaching old age, but with mental 
faculties still operating at ‘‘full 
steam ahead,’’ he spent much of 
the time reflecting on the satisfying 
and sometimes turbulent ex- 
periences of a parish minister who 
had lived close to his people and 
participated actively in the life of 
his community, often in the man- 
ner of a gad-fly. The notes he 
made have been gathered by his 
wife and son into this impressive 
little volume. It ought to be 
prescribed reading for all students 
and ministers aspiring to probe the 
mysteries of the Gospel, to taste 
the rich wine of classical learning, 
to appreciate the rewards (and 
often frustrations) of pastoral 
ministry, while at the same time 
maintaining personal integrity and 
sense of balance. 

The book is written in Dr. 
Fowler’s own refreshing style and 
startling phrasings. ‘‘I have never 
put money on a horse race. I have bet 
my life on God — and on my fellow- 


man.’’ Sometimes the reader will be _ 


left behind and will have to retrace 
the trail in order to follow the giant 
strides of a brilliant and adven- 
turesome mind, but the resulting 
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tour is well worth the effort. 

Thirty-seven years in the 
pastorate in twentieth century 
Canada, in congregations small 
and large, rural, suburban and in- 
dustrial, gave Dr. Fowler a realistic 
perspective and deep insights into 
the practical demands of a vital 
ministry. Individual tragedies, 
alcohol-related and _ otherwise; 
family difficulties; vigorous at- 
tacks by critics, informed and ig- 
norant, within and without the 
church; the constant problem of 
accommodating too many 
demands in too little time, and 
various recurring crises facing a 
conscientious pastor in a lively 
community all receive penetrating 
examination, and the exploration 
will be helpful to anyone willing to 
recognize the voice of experience. 

In the final chapters the author 
digs much deeper into his personal 
understanding of the meaning and 
implications of the Gospel, as seen 
against the questionings, often the 
ridicule, of the secular world and 
the dogmatism of various types of 
religious establishments, all the 
while fully recognizing valid 
arguments, but rejecting ar- 
rogance, self-righteousness and in- 
tolerance wherever found. 

The book is altogether intensely 
interesting and delightful reading, 
a worthy tribute (or perhaps in- 
troduction) to a fascinating per- 
sonality and great Canadian Chris- 
tian. We are all indebted to Mrs. 
Helen Fowler and son, Dr. Robert, 
for making it available. 

Alex F. MacSween 
DR. MacSWEEN, now retired, was the 
Moderator of the 106th General Assembly. 


THE GREAT CODE: THE BI- 
BLE AND LITERATURE 

by Northrop Frye. 

Published by Academic Press 
Canada. 


Available from _ Presbyterian 


Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


The Great Code by Northrop 
Frye is described by its author as 
‘introductory and tentative’ (224) — 
introductory to further studies of 
the Bible and its relationship to 
English literature and tentative in 
that it proposes new ways of view- 
ing the Bible that are directed ‘‘to 
the open community of vision’’ (227). 
It is also a work of genius that 
demonstrates once more the 
powerful analytical powers of its 
author. Towards the end, it hovers 
on the edge of a greater leap into 
the world of vision similar to the 
world of the poet William Blake 
whose works have had a profound 
influence on Frye’s own intellec- 
tual growth. 

The Great Code is a work of 
literary criticism. Frye emphasizes 
in the introduction that the book 
“is concerned with the impact of the 
Bible on the creative imagination’’ 
and, of such, has had to by-pass 
“the much more fully cultivated areas 
of faith, reason and_ scholarly 
knowledge’’ (xxi). Dr. Frye makes 
no claim to be a conventional 
biblical scholar. His concern is 
with the Bible as a literary docu- 
ment. He writes, ‘‘Most readers of 
this book are assumed either to have 
relatively little familiarity with the Bi- 
ble, or, if they are familiar with it, to 
be unaccustomed to relating it to im- 
agination rather than doctrinal or 
historical criterion’? (xxii). 

Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
are often called the religions of 
“the Book.’’ All three religions 
consciously trace their roots to the 
ancient Israelites. As Frye 


remarks, ‘‘...in general it was the 
heathen kingdoms that produced the 
really impressive temples and palaces, 
while the Israelites produced a book’’ 
(200). It is with this book and its 
sequel in the New Testament that 
The Great Code is concerned. The 
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| cerned about 
| about Jesus that would ‘‘interest a 
| biographer’ (41 ). Rather they are 


Bible, Frye demonstrates, is 
carefully shaped and edited to con- 
vey a particular view of life. It ‘‘isa 


violently partisan book.... The kings 
_ of northern Israel and Judah are given 


simple black and white characteriza- 
tions: white if they promoted the cult 
of Jehovah, black if they did not’’ 
(40). Similarly, Frye notes, the 
writers of the gospels are not con- 
personal details 


concerned with ‘‘what the Old Testa- 
ment, as they read it, said would hap- 
pen to the Messiah’”’ (41). 

For Frye, the Bible as a work of 
literature, is self-referential — that 


‘is that everything refers backward 


or forward to itself. Similarly, The 
Great Code has a ‘‘double mirror’’ 
pattern. The first part ‘‘The order 
of Words’’ sets out the critical 
principles of the author in four 
chapters: ‘“‘Language I,’’ ‘“‘Myth 
I,”’ ‘‘Metaphor I’’ and ‘*Typology 
I.’ The second part, ‘‘The order 
of Types’’ reverses the pattern with 
four chapters in which the prin- 
ciples are applied: ‘‘Typology II: 
Phases of Revelation,’’ 
‘‘Metaphor II: Imagery,’’ ‘‘Myth 
Il: Narrative’? and ‘‘Language II: 
Rhetoric.”’ 

The first chapter, ‘‘Language 
I,”’ is the most difficult one. In it 
Frye discusses the theories of 
language of Vico and _ other 
modern theorists. Language is 
discussed not in its syntactic or 
etymological sense, not as Hebrew 
or Greek, French or English, but 
as a system of verbal signs. This 
sets up the verbal constructs that 
he then discusses in turn — myth, 
metaphor and typology. 

It is important for a reader unus- 
ed to Frye’s terminology to unders- 
tand clearly what he means by 
‘‘myth.’’ ‘‘Myth,”’ for Frye, is not 
an untruth or a lie. Rather, first of 
all, ‘‘myth’’ is synonymous with 
‘plot, narrative or in general the se- 
quential ordering of words’’ (31). For 
Frye, ‘‘the two statements ‘The Bible 
tells a story’ and ‘The Bible is a myth’ 
are essentially the same statement”’ 
(32). Secondly, ‘‘Myth is a form of 
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imaginative and creative thinking’’ 
(35) and, as such, does not need 
historical fact to sustain it. 
Mythology, or patterns of myths, 
“belongs to the world of culture and 
civilization that man has made and still 
inhabits’? (37). When Frye states 
that the Bible is a myth he is mak- 
ing a statement about its literary 
nature, not making a judgment 
about its veracity. 

Similarly, in ‘‘Metaphor I,’’ 
Frye discusses the pattern of 
metaphor familiar to all readers of 
the Bible. A metaphor is an im- 
plied comparison without the use 
of ‘like’ or,fas.7) Jesusisays.: (1 
am the door’’ (John 19:9). To at- 
tempt to explain the meaning of 
that phrase would take more space 
than this review can encompass, 
yet we all know what it means. We 
also know what Jesus was not say- 
ing. He was not saying that he was 
literally a door. The point Frye 
makes in ‘‘Metaphor I’’ is that 
“*Poetry...makes universal statements 
(and) expresses the universal forms of 
thought and is not subject to truth’’ 
(65). 

In ‘‘Typology I,’’ Frye shows 
how the Bible is essentially built 
from a series of ‘‘types’’ and ‘‘an- 
titypes.’” Once again the system is 
self-referential, ‘‘The two testaments 
form a double mirror each reflecting 
the other but neither the world 
outside’ (78). In this pattern of 
thought, the story of Abraham and 
Isaac where the father sacrifices his 
son is the type while Christ 
crucified is the antitype. Frye 
writes, ‘‘This typological way of 
reading the Bible is indicated too often 
and explicitly in the New Testament 
itself for us to be in any doubt that this 
is the ‘right’ way of reading it — ‘right’ 
in the only sense that criticism can 
recognize, as the way that conforms to 
the intentionality of the book itself and 
to the conventions it assumes and re- 
quires’’ (79-80). 

Having set out his critical prin- 
ciples, Frye turns, in the second 
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part of the book, to apply them. In 
“‘Typology II: Phases of Revela- 
tion,’’ he identifies seven phases in 
the Bible: Creation, Revolution, 
Law, Wisdom, Prophesy, Gospel 
and Apocalypse. Throughout this 
chapter Frye emphasizes the inter- 
nal logic of the structure of the Bi- 
ble. He concludes, ‘‘the Bible 
deliberately blocks off the sense of the 
referential from itself: it is not a book 
pointing to a historical presence out- 
side it, but a book that identifies itself 
with that presence.... At the end of the 
Book of Revelation, with such phrases 
as ‘I make all things new’ (21 :5) and 
the promise of a new heaven and earth, 
we reach the antitype of all antitypes, 
the real beginning of light and sound 
of which the first word of the Bible is 
the type’’ (132, 138). 

“‘Metaphor II: Imagery’’ 
discusses the constantly recurring 
patterns of imagery in the Bible: 
sheep and pasture, harvest and vin- 
tage, cities and temples and the 
“‘oasis imagery of trees and water that 
suggest a higher mode of life together’’ 
(139). In this chapter the threads of 
the argument begin to come 
together emphasizing the 
typological, self-referential and 
metaphorically compact nature of 
Frye’s view of the Bible. He writes, 
*‘Adam and Eve, then, when they are 
expelled from Eden, lose the tree and 
water of life and, at the very end of the 
Bible it is the tree and water of life that 
are restored to redeemed mankind 
(Revelation 22:1-2). These two images 
are thus the clearest indications of a 
beginning and an end to the biblical 
narrative, as the images of the world 
that man has lost but is eventually to 
regain’ (145). 

This unity of thought is repeated 
in ‘‘Myth II: Narrative’’ where 
Frye discusses the nature of the 
biblical narrative. He argues that 
the entire structure is that of com- 
edy — a ‘‘U-shaped’’ narrative, 
“one in which man..loses the tree and 
water of life at the beginning of 
Genesis and gets them back at the end 
of Revelation’? (169). Similarly, 
throughout the Bible, the repeated 
stories of individuals and the 
kingdom of Israel follow the same 


pattern from apostasy and descent 
into disaster followed by repen- 
tance and deliverance. Thus the 
series of stories in the Bible is ‘<a se- 
quence of mythoi only indirectly of 
historical events, and our first step is to 
realize that the high points and all the 
low points are metaphorically related 
to one another. That is the garden of 
Eden, the Promised Land, Jerusalem 
and Mount Zion are interchangeable 
synonyms for the home of the soul, 
and in Christian imagery they are all 
identical, in their spiritual form...with 
the kingdom of God spoken of by 
Jesus. Similarly, Egypt, Babylon and 
Rome are all spiritually the same place, 
and Pharoah of Exodus, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Nero are spiritually the 
same person and the deliverers of Israel 
— Abraham, Moses and Joshua, the 
judges David and Solomon — are all 
prototypes of the Messiah or final 
deliverer’’ (171 ). 

In the last chapter, ‘‘Language 
II: Rhetoric,’’ the intensity of the 
argument begins to fall away. Ina 
remark more characteristically 
self-deprecating than many would 
recognize, Frye writes, ‘‘A book as 
introductory and tentative as this can 
hardly have a conclusion, but it must 
have an end...’’ (224). He chooses to 
end this book in gnomic riddles ad- 
ding one more incidental delight to 
the verbal wit of the sometimes 
outrageous statements that pepper 
the pages of The Great Code. Yet 
before he withdraws into riddles he 
writes with the clarity that ap- 
proaches the brilliance of vision, 
“The Bible is a gigantic myth, a nar- 
rative extending over the whole of time 
from creation to apocalypse unified by 
a body of recurring imagery that 
‘freezes’ into a single metaphor cluster, 
the metaphors all being identified with 
the body of the Messiah, the man who 
is all men, the totality of /ogoi who is 
one Logos, the grain of sand that is the 
world’”’ (224). 

Frye says of himself, ‘‘my interest 
is not in doctrines of faith as such, but 
in the expanding of vision through 
language’’ (167). The Great Code is 
only the beginning of Frye’s vi- 
sion; it clears the ground and sets 
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the course for what will follow. I, 
for one, await the books that are to 
come with eager anticipation. 

Alexandra F. Johnston 
DR. JOHNSTON is the Principal of Vic- 
toria College of the University of Toronto, 
an elder at Rosedale Church, and Chairman 
of The Board of Ministry. 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE: 
Following Christ beyond your 
Cultural Walls 

by Thom Hopler. 

Published by Inter-Varsity Press, 
Downers Grove, Illinois, 1981. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Paper. Price: $7.75. 


When Thom Hopler died of a 
heart attack on June 12, 1978, he 
had just completed two years as 
Specialist in Urban Ministries for 
the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. He had come to that 
position after working as co- 
ordinator for urban work with the 
African Inland Mission in Newark, 
New Jersey, and before that had 
spent ten years in Kenya. He thus 
was acquainted with mission in 
both the overseas field and the 
home scene. 

At the time of his death a book 
was in preparation which was to 


| capture the kernel of his thought. 


He died before it was complete, 
and the publisher filled in the 
blanks from material supplied by 
Thom’s wife Marcia, and a 
number of transcribed tapes. The 
result is A World of Difference, 
which enigmatic title is explained 
by the sub-title ‘‘Following Christ 
beyond your Cultural Walls.”’ 

The three sections into which the 
book is divided are loosely held 
together by the theme expressed in 
the sub-title. Part One, ‘A 

cultural survey of the Bible’’ traces 
the theme through Genesis, 
Daniel, the Gospels (particularly 
ohn) and, in more detail, the 
book of Acts. The anecdotal style 
and rather light treatment of the 
Old Testament leave something to 
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be desired, but the chapters dealing 
with Acts, and focussing on 
Stephen and Paul as examples of 
those who crossed cultural 
barriers, make good study 
material. This section is not for 
those who are reading the Bible for 
the first time, as it pre-supposes 
the reader’s ability, for instance, to 
bridge the gaps between Genesis, 
Daniel and the Gospels. But if, 
after three or four decades of 
bombardment, anyone still has 
ideas of Christianity as ethnically 
or culturally centered, these ideas 
would have to give way before his 
arguments. The analysis of 
Stephen’s defense before the 
Sanhedrin is particularly clear and 
thought provoking. 

Part Two, ‘‘Communicating 
Christ Today’’ is heavily laced 
with sociology, but in a Christian 
context. He points out that despite 
the urbanization of the post-war 
years, the church is still operating 
in the context of what he calls ‘‘a 
rural culture,’’ i.e. ‘‘one with a 


geographic frame of reference.’’ He 
contrasts this with the business and 
professional worlds which operate 
in an ‘‘urban culture,’ i.e. on that 
which ‘‘has a functional frame of 
reference.’ He points to the decline 
in the effectiveness of the 
geographically oriented church, 
and gives examples of effective 
growth and outreach in a church 
which expends its energies along 
functional lines. He lists five main 
lines of communication in the 
‘urban’? world — government, 
professions, kinship, volunteer 
organizations and ethnicity — and 
shows how each of these is being 
used or can be used for growth and 
outreach. 

Part Three, ‘‘Christ beyond 
culture’ is brief and seems to be an 
addendum to the main part of the 
book. There is little new material, 
and much of what is offered is 
more by way of suggestion than 
persuasion. One is led to think that 
this is one of the places where 
Thom Hopler, had he lived, would 
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have supplied additional material, 
or re-written the section entirely. 

A World of Difference is a book 
for the general reader who is in- 
terested in the cross-cultural thrust 
of the Gospel. While not as anti- 
establishment or anti-church as 
one might expect, it leaves the 
reader wanting something specific 
as to the place that the Church has 
in the scheme of things. Having 
crossed the cultural barriers, what 
then? Much is said of ‘community’ 
in a general way — possibly 
because Hopler’s own orientation 
was towards the highly mobile 
community of the college campus. 
But there seems to be, in the 
background, an assumption that 
the ‘rural,’ ‘geographically 
oriented’ church, with all its 
drawbacks, is there to provide a 
springboard for operations. 

A World of Difference is well 
worth the reading and, with the 
Group Study Guide available from 
the publishers, can be made the 
basis for fruitful discussion among 
those of the campus and post- 
campus generations. 

Robert K. Anderson 
MR. ANDERSON is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and a long 
serving missionary working with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan. 


THE BOOK OF BEBB 
by Frederick Buechner. 


Published by Atheneum, New 
York, 1979. 
Available from Presbyterian 


Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price $19.95, 


If you have not met the many 
faces of Frederick Buechner, 


through either his novels, sermons 
or theological writings, then you 
have missed some of the tastier 
morsels of reading pleasure. Here, 
in one volume, we have four of 
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Buechner’s previously published 
novels, Lion Country, Open 
Heart, Love Feast and Treasure 
Hunt. They have been revised and 
have a new introduction by 
Buechner, in which he explains 
how he got the idea for these 
fanciful tales about the Reverend 
Leo Bebb. 

I guess it’s proper to call it, The 
Book of Bebb, though Bebb gets 
himself killed at the end of the 
third novel. His presence still 
dominates the fourth novel, 
nonetheless. Sometimes I think the 
central character is Antonio Parr, 
who narrates the story, and who at 
the beginning sets out to expose 
this religious charlatan, Leo Bebb, 
but instead ends up marrying his 
daughter Sharon, and becoming, if 
not a follower, then, at least an 
admirer of Bebb. 

Paraded before us are a ragtag 
bunch of characters with all of 
their warts and pimples, living out 
their lives of comedy and tragedy 
like all of us do. Never at any 
time, however, do you doubt they 
are God’s children despite their 
sinning. 

I once saw a so-called ‘‘secular’’ 
musical presented by a high school 
group, which was written and 
directed by a former Roman 
Catholic priest. I thought at the 
time that it would probably take 
about five years of preaching or 
church school teaching to get as 
much of the gospel into those kids’ 
heads, let alone their hearts, as 
that musical accomplished. 

The Book of Bebb is like that. 
You laugh, because it is filled with 
humour, you cry, because it is 
filled with real human tragedy, you 
enjoy yourself, but you also hear 
the gospel. In some ways you 
might feel that the characters are 
too fanciful for you to identify 
with. But they are like us in the 
same way Adam and Eve are like 
us. They sin and love in the same 
way, and are redeemed by the same 
gospel freely offered. 

Buechner is a_ Presbyterian 
clergyman. His stories are never 
preachy, but the gospel shines 
through. Listen to this line from 


the mouth of Leo Bebb: ‘‘It’s like 
Christopher Columbus, Antonio. To 
discover the New World, you got to 
scrap the Old.’’ Or in Love Feast, 
you have the humorous but also 
moving re-enactment of Jesus’ 
parable of the Kingdom of Heaven 
being like a great feast where the 
invited guests refused to come, and 
the host went out and invited 
people in from off the streets. 

This would be an excellent gift 
for your favourite clergyman — 
the one qualification being that he 
have a sense of humour, and does 
not take him or herself with the 
seriousness that should be reserved 
for God alone. 

I find that I seldom go back over 
a novel once I have tread it. Not 
true of The Book of Bebb. I often 
turn to some of its wonderful 
passages to re-read and enjoy, and, 
I suspect, that Bebb-isms will soon 
be appearing in my sermons. 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is the minister at St. 
Mark’s Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


THE COMPANY OF WOMEN 
by Mary Gordon. 

Published by Random House, New 
York, 1981. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $16.95. 


When I was about half way 
through this, the second novel by 
Mary Gordon, I thought of the 
remark that I had often heard 
expressed, that some authors have 
only one good book in them and 
when they have written it they 
should stop writing. I was 
beginning to wonder if this was 
true about Mary Gordon. I sin- 
cerely hoped not, but I wondered, 
because I had yet to run into any of 
the wonderful soliloquies of her 
first novel, Final Payments. Her 
arresting turn of phrase that had so 
caught my attention in it, seemed 
often forced and artificial in The 
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Company of Women. 

This is the story of an old priest, 
Father Cyprian, and four women 
-who are attracted to him. He 
becomes a kind of outlaw priest 
-because of his radical 
traditionalism which _ includes 
saying the Mass in Latin. At the 
_ beginning of the story only one of 
the women, a widow, has a child. 
Felicitas, who is fourteen when the 
story opens, carries the hopes and 
dreams of all, including Father 
Cyprian with whom she shares a 
special relationship. Eventually, 
Felicitas goes off to college and 
casts her lot in with a group of 
young people, including a 
professor, who are living in a kind 
of commune. Robert, the 
professor, with whom Felicitas 
- falls in love, proceeds to teach her 
_ about freedom and love. Felicitas 
_ becomes pregnant, agonizes over 
an abortion she cannot go through 
with, and ends up returning to the 
country to live with her child in the 
_company of women and Father 
| Cyprian. 

This novel, like her first one, is 
filled with biblical references. 
Mary Gordon obviously knows 
both the Bible and the Roman 
Catholic faith from the inside. It 
raises important questions about 
love and freedom. Is true love and 
freedom that which one encounters 
in the traditional church as 
represented by Father Cyprian? 
The answer appears to be no, but 
neither is it to be found in the 
hippie commune of those who 
smoke pot and practise free love. 
At the end of the book, Father 
Cyprian wrestles with this 
problem. He tells of being out one 
night and entering an_ all-night 
diner. 

“*I entered the steamy, greasy warmth, 
felt the meat smell cling to my 
clothing. I sat down at the counter and 
picked up a matchbox. On it was 
printed ACE 24-HOUR CAFE — 
WHERE NICE PEOPLE MEET. And 
tears came to my eyes for the 
hopefulness, the sweetness, the en- 
during promise of plain human love. 


St. Barnabas’ is located in a rural set- 
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flesh for love, because the flesh is 
lovable.”’ 

I suspect we were given a clue to 
this theme in the quotation from 
W.H. Auden at the beginning of 
the book, the last three lines of 
which read: 

‘*',., though truth and love can never 
really differ, when they seem to, the 
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subaltern should be truth.”’ 

I said at the beginning that this 
novel has none of the wonderful 
soliloquies of Mary Gordon’s first 
novel. That is not quite true. At 
the end of the book, all of the main 
characters appear on stage to 
review and reflect upon their own 
lives and the purpose of life in 
general. This, for me, is the best 
part of the book. There is a 
moving dialogue between Linda, 
Felicitas’s young daughter, and 
Father Cyprian when she tells him 
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him your love. What an elegant 
way of telling your opponent that 
he is wicked! What a skilful 
practice to humiliate your 
neighbour by letting him know 
that you could answer him if only 
you wanted to, but you wish to 
spare him. 

Ever since this misadventure I 
have become superstitious and 
expect only love from The Record. 
I grant you that times have 
changed. Under your leadership 
The Record has become readable 
and often enjoyable. I do not want 
to attribute the change to some 
message of love that you may have 
received on your turn. But it was 
certainly love that foiled your 
efforts to examine the ill-effects of 
too-long ministry. However, love 
does’ not prevent the church from 
going down, and steadily. The 
losses are at the two extremes of 
the scale, the young and the old. 
While we are powerless against old 
age, we are unable to meet the 
challenge of the times, the 
challenge of a new era. 

The Christian message is the 
same as two thousand years ago, 
but it has to be said in the language 
of our days. Bultmann, the well- 
known German theologian, writes: 
““My theology does not become 
dependent on a_ philosophical 
system by my seeking to make 


that she intends to become a priest 
and he responds that this is im- 
possible because, ‘‘girls can’t be 
priests.” By the end of the 
dialogue, Linda has elicited a 
promise from Father Cyprian that 
each morning at Mass he will pray 
for the ordination of women. 

The bottom line — a novel not 
as good as the first one, but still 
worth reading. 

John Congram 
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fruitful use of the concepts of the 
so-called philosophy of existence, 
particularly of Heidegger’s 
analysis of existence in Being and 
Time. | learned from him not what 
theology has to say, but how it has 
to say it, in order to speak to the 
thinking man of today in a way 
that he can understand.”’ 

Unfortunately the church fails 
to realize that the media have 
transformed the world into a 
science-oriented society and 
reduced the need for the spiritual 
to the category of success and 
failure in life. This sham-science is 
met with the sham-spirituality of 
our ministers who think that the 
task of Christianity is to work out 
an acceptable compromise between 
the two opposing forces. You 
express the same _ concern, 
although in other terms, in your 
editorial — The mute talking to the - 
deaf? — I read it as the desperate 
outcry of a Christian who is 
concerned, but who is not taken 
seriously, and who will be 
chastised again for being too 
outspoken on an issue pertaining 
to ministry. 

I wish to throw my support 
behind you, even if this support is 
more symbolic than real, since the 
church does not seem to care for 
intellectuals. After all, what can I 
do for you? What can we both do 
for the church? Should we not 
admit that with our way of 
preaching we would turn off those 
elements who theorize little about 
Christianity, but pay the deficit at 
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how long can this way of life go 
on? Shall we not soon become a 
party with large assets and without 
members — also without leaders? 
One could hardly call the new 
generation of ministers, leaders! 

In the meantime, we comfort 
each other as politicians do: who 
can fight inflation? The whole 
world suffers from it. Who can 
fight declining church- 
membership? It is a_ general 
phenomenon all over the world. 
Then how shall we explain the 
extraordinary popularity of sects, 
yoga-classes, transcendental 
meditations, beer-bashes on our 
campuses and alcoholism even 
among our own members? 

Do you need more problems to 
think about during the sermon of 
your minister next Sunday? Yes, 
just one more. Dr. James Sauer, 
Co-ordinator of the Church 
Growth Committee, expressed his 
disappointment at the ’81 
statistics: ‘‘We thought that this 
(year) would be a turnaround year. 
I am deeply concerned that the loss 
is concentrated in an area — the 
urban corridor from Toronto to 
Windsor...’? How many colleges 
and universities are located in this 
corridor? Who is going to minister 
to those young who attend 
universities? ‘‘Something has gone 
at least slightly awry with our 
Christian education process,’” you 
wrote in your editorial (May, 
1982). Some would consider it 
improper to raise the question 
about the ministers’ knowledge of 
our faith. ‘‘Other professions 
police themselves — not perfectly 
— but with greater diligence and 
courage than our courts have been 
able to muster.’’ You have 
correctly diagnosed the ill that 
devours yearly the churchgoers 
who would normally tip the 
balance in our favour: there should 
be a ‘‘process to charitably remove 
those who are disasters to their 
congregations and _ victims 
themselves of a wrongfully in- 
terpreted call.”’ 

Since we both deserve for our 
subversive ideas the chastising love 


the end of the year? But again, 
| 
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of our opponents, let us finish our 
discourse with the right message to 
the right people: our Presbyterian 
Colleges should produce real 
doctors of faith capable of meeting 
the challenge of our times rather 
than conferring, in any easy and 
casual way, a misleading title, the 
D.D., on those who would deserve 
instead a certificate for long 
service. 
Ernest Joos, 
Montreal, Que. 


Erecting barriers 


We often set ourselves apart 
from newcomers in our church, by 
what we believe to be accepted 
behaviour in the church. Customs 
that we think should be observed 
in the church are what we adhere 
to. 

An example: Parents brought a 
baby to be baptised. The baby’s 
sister, she was about two years old, 
ran up and down the aisle a few 
times. People clucked their 
tongues and were upset. They may 
have forgotten that the parents’ 
desire to have the baby baptised 
was positive and they may never 
have brought their two year old to 
a church before, so the child did 
not know how to behave. Now 
there was a_ negative feeling, 
towards parents who would allow 
a child to run in the aisle. Another 
couple with a well behaved child 
was admired. 

It is this type of thoughtlessness 
which has a lot to do with declining 
membership. The same _ story 
repeats itself when pins are given 
our for wonderful Sunday school 
attendance. How do we know if 
the child who showed up three 
times, did not have a ride to 
church, when his parents slept in 
or were fighting the fourth time? 
Are we always to reward the end 
product of ambitious parents? 
There are a large number who 
would like to become part of the 
life of a congregation but who do 
not have the nerve to crash the 
barriers. 

The people of our time, as in our 
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Lord’s day, ‘‘faint, and are like 
sheep without a shepherd.’’ They 
are not interested in what we say, 
nor are they likely to become 
interested, unless our church life 
expresses that reconciling grace, so 
absent from the _ destructive 
disputes which destroy the world. 
Pieternella Wood, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


What place for 
the teen-agers? 

Who are ‘‘youth’’? The 
Presbyterian Church seems to 


define the word differently than 
most of society. This difference 
has caught many people, including 
myself, in a void. 

At the 1982 General Assembly 
there were 25 ‘‘youth’’ observers. 
The commissioners outnumbered 


‘these observers by more than 10 to 


1. I do not believe that ‘‘youth’’ 
make up only 10% of the total 
church, and I would like to see the 
number of ‘‘youth’’ observers 
correspond to the percentage of 
*‘youth’’ who are members of the 
church. 

I am very accustomed to the 
workings of this church, and I 
realize that all parts of the church 
are shrinking, especially the 
Christian education department. 
The importance of the church 
school seems to have diminished. 

I ‘‘graduated’’ from church 
school last year, and looked back 
on some not very productive years. 
I believe that the enjoyable but not 
very educational classes are the 
main reason that so many children 
drift from the church and remain 
away for most of their youth. 

When I = ‘‘graduated’’ last 


December (I was 14) I was under 
the impression that as a ‘‘youth’’ 
many opportunities would open 
themselves up to me. I soon found 
out that ‘‘youth’’ in our church 
begins at eighteen. 


If the church wants to keep their 
“‘youth’’ in the pews, something 
must be done to bridge the gap 
between leaving the church school 
and eighteen. 

If activities such as being a 
youth observer were open to those 
that the rest of society considers 
“‘youth’’ (usually 13 and up), the 
church could retain many 
teenagers, and people my age 
would not be left feeling useless. 

Ijeoma Ross, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Takes issue 


with Van Dyk 


Regarding William Van Dyk’s 
article, ‘‘The Failure of Christian 
Rock”’ in your July-August issue. I 
would like to straighten out a few 
points which I do not believe were 
stated accurately. 

Surely an article with such a 
general, sweeping title should be 
written by someone who has a 
good knowledge of the field. If it 
can be assumed that Mr. Van Dyk 
has tried to present a cross section 
of Christian Rock with the records 
he has reviewed and the names he 
has mentioned, then he obviously 
patronizes a very poorly stocked 
record store. 

Firstly, most of what he has 
reviewed isn’t even classified as 


Christian Rock. The overall name 


for the music is ‘‘contemporary 
Christian music’’ of which Chris- 
tian Rock is only a section. Sandi 
Patti, Cynthia Clawson, Pam 
Mark Hall, 
Dallas Holm play what is called 
‘‘middle of the road,’’ or ‘‘adult 
contemporary,’’ thus it tends to be 
slower and less adventurous than 
“Rock.’’ Servant is the only true 
‘*Rock’’ group reviewed. 

Maybe this is why Mr. Van Dyk 
calls Christian Rock ‘‘boring, 
superficial, derivative, and 
monotonous.’’ The best Christian 
Rock artists are none of these. 
Larry Norman, Keith Green, 2nd 
Chapter of Acts, Randy Stonehill, 
Resurrection Band, David Ed- 
wards, De-Garmo & Key, and 
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| many more all have their own style 
| (it is honest music, not written to a 
_ formula), 
| based songs. (Mr. Van Dyk states 


with many _ biblically 


“Certainly the Bible is one of the 
greatest sources ever for artistic in- 
spiration.’”’ — Yes, these artists 


| agree with him, too.) 


Mr. Van Dyk also states, “‘The 


| music itself has one main purpose 


— conversion.’’ Actually, most of 
the music coming out now is for 


| teaching and ministering to 


believers. While he is right that 
many artists sell Christianity like 
McDonald’s hamburgers, you can 
find conversion oriented music 
without the candy coating. Many 
records even stress that Christiani- 
ty is not without its trials and 
tough times, but that we can make 
through. There is much social 
comment on the records too, and 
they can be very convicting at 
times, I have known people to turn 
them off because they have felt so 
ashamed. Some records bring 
about much change in lives. They 
are used by God. 

God also mightily uses these ar- 
tists in concert. I would invite Mr. 
Van Dyk to any of the Saturday 
Night Alive concerts put on by 
Youth For Christ at People’s 
Church this fall. 

The field really is not so bleak as 
Mr. Van Dyk makes out. It does 
have a lot to offer as an evangelism 
tool, a teaching tool, and a 
ministering tool. Much of it is very 
uplifting for the listener and glori- 
fying to God. I pray that Mr. Van 
Dyk and others will pick up some 
good Christian Rock — it would 
really change his and their minds. 
(Might it even impress him? It 
might!) 

Craig White, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Christian ‘‘Rock’’ 
not all wasteland 


One evening while I was listen- 
ing tomy Christian records, I was 
looking at The Presbyterian 
Record. 1 usually find it in- 
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teresting. On this particular occa- 
sion I noticed a review on Chris- 
tian Rock. It was entitled, ‘‘The 
Failure of Christian Rock.”’ 

I found myself quite annoyed at 
the comments of Mr. William Van 
Dyk. I realize that he is entitled to 
his opinion, but I fail to see and 
understand his place in cutting it 
up. He said that ‘‘Christian Rock 
is boring, superficial, derivative, 
and monotonous.’’ I could say 
that I find some of the songs in 
The Book of Praise boring. 

He also added that the dif- 
ference between secular music and 
Christian music is that ‘‘God’’ or 
‘“‘Jesus’’ is substituted for ‘‘baby’”’ 
or ‘‘darling.’’! Mr. Van Dyk could 
not possibly have listened to all of 
the contemporary Christian musi- 
cians of today. To make a general 
statement is not entirely fair. I 
must admit that there are musi- 
cians such as Mr. Van Dyk describ- 
ed, but there are many good musi- 
cians as well... 

“Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
...play skillfully with a loud noise.”’ 
(Psalm 33:3) 
Joanne Taylor (age 17), 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Sabbath vs. Sun-day 


I am not sure of my reasons for 
writing. I have been tempted 
before by the little tempests, 
particularly when someone writes 
to cancel their subscription: how 
dull if we were all of one opinion! 
Perhaps it was the non-answer on 
the Sabbath in the June issue: 

You Were Asking? Why do we ob- 
serve Sunday as the Sabbath? 

Answer: We do not observe Sunday as 
the Sabbath, we observe it as the 
“‘Lord’s Day.”’ 

There were two prime factors 
that relate to the Roman Church’s 
observance of Sunday as the day of 
rest. The first factor, the earliest 
recognition of Sunday as a legal 
duty, is a constitution of Con- 
stantine AD 321: to quote — ‘‘Let 
all judges and town people and the 
occupation of all trades rest on the 
venerable day of the sun.’’ Con- 
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stantine, like his ancestors, was a 
sun worshipper. On 
acknowledging Christianity, 
Constantine refused to surrender 
the venerable day of the sun and 
brought it with him into 
Christianity. 

The second prime factor, the 
edict by the Council of Laodicea 
AD 364, to quote: ‘‘Because 
Christians ought not to Judaize and to 
rest on the Sabbath, but to work in 
that day’’ ... ‘‘Wherefore if they shall 
be found to Judaize let them be ac- 
cursed in Christ.’’ 

To quote the Doctrinal 
Catechism, p. 351 — question: 
‘‘Have you any other way of proving 
that the church has power to institute 
festivals of precept???’ Answer — 
“‘Had she not such power she could 
not have substituted the observance of 
Sunday, the first day of the week, for 
the observance of Saturday, the 
seventh day, a change for which there 
is no scriptural authority.”’ 

The Sabbath was consecrated 
long before there was Jew or 
Gentile. Yes, Jesus, the early 
Christians, the disciples, the 
apostles including Paul observed 
the Sabbath. 

The early Roman Church had 
the power to recognize the rest day 
of the Roman Empire, the day of 
the sun, as the Lord’s Day and 
have a Sun-day and a Lord’s Day. 

Ironically, we now find some 
traditional churches worshipping 
on Saturday. As one neighbouring 
Anglican father explained, the 
Sabbath is from sundown to 
sundown. Isn’t it amusing how Old 
Testament (Jewish) tradition is so 
readily quoted and how the suns a 
factor? 

We can now worship God on the 
Sabbath without interfering with 
our worship of the sun on Sunday. 
Once more the Church is in the 
position to act. We have the op- 
portunity by popular acclaim to re- 
establish Saturday as the Sabbath 
from sundown to sundown — hold 
our services on Friday evening and 
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have both Saturday and Sunday 
(The Lord’s Day) for our 
meditation. In the sun of course! 
E.A,. MacDonald 
Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. I enjoy our publication, 
reading from cover to cover, and 
congratulate you and your staff 
and contributors. I particularly 
appreciate the treaties on _ the 
books of the New and Old 
Testaments and feel that the 
finished works should be compiled 
and published as a book. 
Do keep up the good works! 
Ed. note: Re. the postscript — we 
are making efforts to that end. 


A selling job: 
not a review 


The usually high standards of 
your book reviews are slipping. I 
was particularly disappointed in 
reading Geoffrey Johnston’s 
“‘review’’ in the July/August, ’82 
Record of POWER TO CHOOSE: 
Canada’s Energy Options by 
GATT-Fly. 

Mr. Johnston’s comments were 
what I would have expected to 
read, by way of sales promotion, 
on the book’s dust jacket. Your 
readers were surely owed on this 
very important subject an ob- 
jective, balanced, yet brief, critical 
examination of the basic argument 
of POWER TO CHOOSE, but 
instead all we got was a summary 
of its contents. A high school 
review would have been better. 
But, of course, perhaps. the 
reviewer, who must somehow 
represent the various views of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada on 
GATT-Fly — I was not aware, 
mind you, that he carries an ex- 
plicit brief from us Presbyterians 
on energy matters — felt bound to 
GATT-Fly to do a selling job. 

Incidentally, I was somewhat 
amused to read of the reviewer’s 
support for a society ‘‘where 
ordinary people can have some 
measure of control over the 
decisions which’ govern _ their 
lives.’? Ironically, however, the 


person who has written POWER 
TO CHOOSE remains 
anonymous, and instead the book 
is ascribed impersonally to GATT- 


Fly. How’s that for practising | 


what is preached?! 
David J. McJanet, 
Nepean, Ont. 
Ed. note: Point taken! 


‘*Born thirty years 
too soon!’’ 


Readers may recall that this was 
the title of a cartoon that was 
popular some years ago. I began 
my Ministry in 1937, and received 
a salary of $1,200 per annum. 
Perquisites were unheard of in 
those days, and al/l/ expenses had to 
be met out of salary. Even in those 
days it required stringent 
budgeting to make ends meet. I 
recall, for instance, preaching 
during the holiday Sundays in 
order to bolster this marginal 
income. Everything had to be paid 
out of basic salary, and I am sure 
that most of my contemporaries 
would agree that this was, by no 
means, easy. I will not labour this 
point any further. 

What of to-day? Graduates feel 
that it is their due to be relieved 
from duty for a winter holiday, in 
addition to the traditional summer 
break. They also demand an ex- 
pense-paid ‘‘study leave’’ that is 
cumulative for a number of years. 
All utilities are paid, electricity, 
heating, etc., and the simple truth 
is that many congregations are 
finding it to be difficult, if not 
impossible, to meet these ever 
increasing demands. Young people 
can not and will not take up the 
slack. I believe that our church is 
facing a crisis situation. Our need 
is to realize this — to come down 
from the ‘‘ivory towers’’ and to 
realize that our very existence has 
become precarious, and that we 
must face the plain facts of this, 
our day and generation, especially 
as they affect our beloved church. 

(Rev.) M.C. Young, 
London, Ont. 
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The 139th Anniversary of Claude 
Presbyterian Church will be observed 
on the 31st of October. Guest 


Speaker: The Rev. G.L. Royal. All 
former members and friends cor- 
dially invited. 


** fully escorted tour ** 


ISRAEL! DO IT NOW — 
ENJOY IT FOREVER! 


Tour of a lifetime for Canadian 
Presbyterians and friends to Israel, Egypt, 
Athens and Rome. Departs Vancouver / 
Toronto March 83 for 14 or 22 days. 


host: REV. JAMES STATHAM 
Highlights: Athens, Corinth, Jerusalem, 
Qumran, Masada, Dead Sea, Galilee cruise, 
Megiddo, Capernaum, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, kibbutz overnight, luxury coach 
across Sinai, Cairo and pyramids, first class 
train down Nile to Valley of the Kings, 
Rome, tours to Pompeii, Capri, Firenze. 
write: Rev. J. Statham, R.R. No. 5, 
Duncan, BC V9L 4T6 
phone: 604-748-9556 
arranged and operated through 
NORDIC TOURS 
BC reg. 196-0 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND & WALES — June 7 
to July 6, 1983 — $3,500 
ROMANTIK HOTELS OF 
AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND — 
September 14 to October 1, 1983 — 
$3,800 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND & 
FIJI — January 23 to February 20, 
1983 — $6,700 

SOUTH AFRICA & ZIMBABWE — 
October 11 to November 3, 1983 — 
$5,950 

SCANDINAVIA & ITS FJORDS — 
May 8 - 29, 1983 — $3,600 
ALASKA, CRUISE — TOUR — 
August 4 - 20, 1983 — $3,900 
OBERAMMERGAU 1984 — 
September 1984 — $4,000 *EST”* 
CASTLES & POSADAS OF SPAIN 
& PORTUGAL — April 10 - 27, 
1983 — $3,000 


Designed for the senior traveller 
(50+) who appreciates a_ well 
planned and _ interesting _ itinerary. 
Cost, all inclusive and management 
escorted from Toronto. 


For full details contact: 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ont. LSE 1V4 
(416) 274-2597 
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NSTRANGE BUSINESS (Pre re ee eee 
The more Bibles the Canadian Bible Society distributes 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America the more money it 
loses. 
Your gifts help pay for Bibles for people who can’t pay 
for their own. 

With Grateful Thanks. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 (416) 757-4171 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. rasa ea 
1983 BROCHURES AVAILABLE needed to live in with elderly Toronto 
FOR FLORIDA: ARIZONA: couple. Call Mrs. E. Billington, (416) 233- 
CALIFORNIA: — 14 Day, 21 
Day and 26 Day Tours; 
ALSO ROSE BOWL PARADE, 
1982 — 25 Day. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” . sages Living & 
Franklin Tours Ltd. : » Easy Transportation 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, 
KOK 3J0 1140-Bloor St. West 
Phone: 613-478-3622 4 | Toronto. Ontario M6H 4E6 


1-800-267-2183 (416) 536-6111 


36 Spencer Ave., Toronto 


(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth, 
friendship and security at. . 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 


GODSHOW begins 
fifth season 


GODSHOW, a twenty-minute 
radio programme produced by the 
Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 
United Churches, returns to the air 
this month with a new producer. 


Photo credit: Wolf Kutnahorsky 
Berkeley Studio 


Peter Reynolds, a man with a wide 
knowledge of the broadcast field 
and an extensive background in 
radio and television, obtained not 
only in Canada but in England and 
Sweden as well, will produce the 
programme as it begins its fifth 
season. 


John Archibald, — technical 
producer for Communication 
Services of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada, will once again 
be heard as GODSHOW’’s host. 
GODSHOW airs’ Sunday, 
October 10, on CFRB, Toronto, at 
6:40 p.m. and CFMO, Ottawa, at 
8:30 a.m. It will also again be 
heard on CJBQ, Parry Sound, 
Ont., at a time and date to be 
announced. It will make its debut 
on CKTB, St. Catharines, Ont., 
also on October 10, at 9:10 a.m. 
and on a station in Kingston which 


will be announced later. + 


RPCES and PCA unite 


By a vote of 322 to 89, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church- 
Evangelical Synod has joined the 
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News 


Presbyterian Church in America, 
forming a denomination of 
120,000 members. The RPCES 
was a union of two denominations, 
one a covenanter group with roots 
in colonial America and Scotland, 
the other a dissident group which 
broke away from what is now the 
United Presbyterian Church. The 
original PCA was made up largely 
of churches which separated from 
the (Southern) Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. 

Another small reformed 
denomination, the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, rejected the 
bid for a three-way union. 


Evangelical Newsletter 0 


PCUS and UPC 
General Assemblies 
approve reunion 


The 122nd General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., held in June in Columbus, 
Ga., approved, by a vote of 344 to 
40, of reunion with the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
The identical Plan for Reunion 
was adopted by the United 
Presbyterian Assembly, with 92% 
voting in favour of it. 

The plan now goes to the 
presbyteries for approval. A three- 
fourths vote — 45 of the 60 
presbyteries — is required in the 
PCUS and a two-thirds vote — 101 
of 151 presbyteries — in the UPC. 
If it passes in the presbyteries, 
union can take place when the two 
denominations’ General 
Assemblies meet next June in 
Atlanta. 


Presbyterian Survey A 


Lord’s Day Alliance 
changes name 


The Lord’s Day Alliance, which 
for the past 94 years has sought 
and monitored legislation to main- 
tain Sunday as a ‘‘day of rest’’ 


throughout Canada, has changed 
its name to the People for Sunday 
Association of Canada. 

It was felt that a change in name 
was necessary in order to create a 
wider base from which to draw 


support and new members. “ 


Canadian Bible Society 
announces new head 


The Hon. Justice Hinkson of 
Vancouver, President of The 
Canadian Bible Society, has an- 
nounced that the Rev. William R. 
Russell, B.A., M.Div., presently 
minister to the congregation of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal, will succeed 
Dr. Kenneth McMillan as General 
Secretary of the Society, effective 
April 1, 1983. 

Dr. McMillan, a former 
Moderator of General Assembly 
(the 105th) retires after 26 years of 
service. 

Mr. Russell graduated from the 


University of Toronto and from 
Princeton Seminary, and _ had 
pastorates in suburban New York 
and in New Jersey before moving 
to Montreal in 1973. He is married 
to the former Elizabeth Ann 
Trotter of Windsor and they have 
three children: Sarah, Kirk and 
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Rebecca. 

The Russells will move to 
Toronto at the end of this year and 
Bill will begin work as General 


Secretary elect in January. a) 
United Church elects 
new moderator 

The Rev. Clarke MacDonald 


was elected Moderator of The 
United Church of Canada at the 
denomination’s 29th General 
Council, held in Montreal, August 
9-15. Rev. MacDonald was, at the 
time of his election, head of the 
Office of Church in Society at the 
church’s national offices in 
Toronto, and Deputy Secretary for 
the church’s Division of Mission in 
Canada. He has spent more than 
25 years in the pastorate. He 
replaces the Rev. Lois Wilson. 0 


Sponsor(s) sought 
for Czech refugee 


The Church of Scotland has ask- 
ed the Presbyterian World Service 
and Development Committee for 
assistance in finding a sponsor for 
Jiri Vorocek, a young man from 
Czechoslovakia who ‘‘jumped 
ship’’ in Scotland during a holiday 
cruise. 

Mr. Vorocek is currently in 
Scotland, having been granted six 
months in the U.K. in which to 
find a country in which to settle. 
Canadian immigration officials in 
Glasgow have granted him refugee 
status and he now requires a spon- 
soring group to enable him to 


Erratum: It was erroneously 
reported in the July-August 
Record that the approximately 
$33,000 raised by young 
people across Canada _ by 
means of ‘‘Rockathons’’ was 


given to The Presbyterian 
Church Building Corporation. 
In fact, it will be administered 
by the Lending Fund. The end 
use of the money is virtually 
the same. 


October, 1982 


by October and any congregations 
or individuals interested in helping 
should contact P.W.S. as soon as 
possible. 

Write or call: Jean Davidson, 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development Committee, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. Telephone (416) 
441-2840. oO 


move to Canada. Sponsors would 
undertake to provide reasonable 
shelter and general living expenses 
for one year, as well as offering 
friendship and aid in adopting toa 
new country. 

Mr. Vorocek is 28, a machine 
locksmith and maintenance 
engineer, and is musically gifted. 

Sponsorship must be arranged 


Advertisement 
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Here is good news for those 55 and older...a new...non-profit 
retirement residence is now open in downtown Toronto. 
Fellowship Towers offers self-care room & board starting at the 
equivalent of $20.00 per day. That's right...a private room, private 
bathroom, and 3 nutritious meals each day. 

Fellowship Towers overlooks the beautiful Rosedale Valley and is 
convenient to both the Rosedale and Bloor subway stations. 
Rooms are tastefully furnished...allowing space for some of your 
own favourite furniture. | 

Qualified medical staff on duty at all times. 

Guided tours are conducted each evening, all day Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 

Bright self-contained one bedroom apartments are also available. 


-Visit our model suites and write or phone for our brochure. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 
877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


The Rosalind Goforth Auxiliary 
W.M.S. of New Westminster Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary on Oct. 3-4, 1982. Members of 
the Auxiliary took part in the Sunday 
morning service and held a _ special 
meeting the following evening. Mrs. 
Mary Goforth Moynan was the guest 
speaker for both occasions. 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 


i ve : — : | 
Golour TiVo radi in eaohicooen PICTURED are the members of the Explorers and C.G.I.T. groups of the Murray Harbour 


e 

e 

© Nurse call system North Pastoral Charge, P.E.1!., displaying a silver communion chalice which they recently 
° Safety features presented to the church. Although in existence for less than two years, the groups have 
Services: already added much to the life and work of the congregation. 


e 24 hour nurse attendants 

® Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


COUPON Attach your label here. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 


NEW ADDRESS 


(Postal Code, please.) 
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RETIRING after 25 years as minister of Calvin Church, Halifax, 
N.S., Dr. A.O. MacLean was presented with a silver key to the 
church. The congregation also presented Mr. and Mrs. MacLean 
with a trip to the Holy Land, which the couple plan to take next 
spring. Pictured with the MacLeans are: Murray Nicoll (far left), 
clerk of session, and Graham Bowser, chairman of the anniversary 
committee. 

Photo credit: Wamboldt-Waterfield 


FIRST CHURCH, Brandon, Man., joined in Brandon’s centennial 
celebrations by holding a homecoming service (during the city’s 
Homecoming Week) on July 4. Dr. Bill Bell, minister of Knox 
Church, New Westminster, B.C., and a “son’’ of the First Church 
congregation, was the guest speaker. Pictured, from left to right, 
are: Dr. Bell, Rev. Gordon Smith, assistant minister of First 
Church, and Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, minister. 

Photo credit: J.G. Litster 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., held 
a surprise reception on June 20 for Mrs. Agnes Clark on the occa- 
sion of her retirement after 25 years of service as secretary and 
treasurer. Mrs. Clark is pictured with George van Beek (far left), 
clerk of session, Douglas Ostler, finance chairman, and Rev. Fred 
Rennie, minister of St. John’s. 


PICTURED are Rev. J. Reynolds and Mrs. Esler who were 
honoured by the congregation of First Church, Port Colborne, Ont., 
on the occasion of Mr. Esler’s retirement from the ministry after 44 
years of service (the last 21 of which he was minister of First 
Church). At a reception held June 13, the Eslers received many 
beautiful gifts and a purse of money from the congregation. 

Photo credit: Port Colborne News 
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DEATHS 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


BROOKS, ALFRED PERCIVAL (PER- 
CY), 89, long-time elder and member of 
the board of managers of Church of the 
Redeemer, Deseronto, Ont., June 16. 

EVERSON, NORMAN DELISLE, 70, 
long-time elder of Bethel Church, 
Marsville, Ont., July 19. 

FLETCHER, THOMAS ROY, 89, long- 
time elder and member and former clerk 
of session of Central Oro Presbyterian 
Church, Oro Station, Ont., Dec. 24, 
1981. 

JOHNSTON, MRS. MARION HALLEY, 
84, long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., life member 
of the W.M.S. (W.D.), mother of Rey. 
Dr. John A. Johnston of MacNab 
Street Church in Hamilton, Ont., July 
22) 

HOLLAR, RUSHFORTH = R., elder of 
Leaside Church, Toronto, Ont., June 
Ist. 

MacLEOD, DAN A., 94, elder for 47 years’ 
and clerk of session for a great many 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, North 
River, N.S., long-time choir member 
and superintendent of the Sunday 
School for many years, Feb. 7. 

McAVOY, MRS. ROSINA ALICE, 92, 
widow of the Rev. James McAvoy, 
member of St. Columba Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., honorary life member 
of the W.M.S., predeceased by her son, 
Rev. Dr. Homer McAvoy, August Ist. 

McDOWELL, DAVID A., elder for 33 
years and a member of the senior choir 
for 35 years of First Church, Chatham, 
Ont., July 19. 

OSWALD, THOMAS M., 87, life-long 
member and elder for 37 years of 
Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., July 5. 

ROSS, MISS MARY, life-long member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Hartney, Man., 
Secretary-Treasurer for a number of 
years, and Treasurer of the Evening 
League, July 29. 

SILVERTHORNE, THOMAS H., long- 
time elder of Leaside Church, Toronto, 
Ont., April 20. oO 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


DP? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St.. (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 

® eternal sanctuary lamps 

¢ long life bulbs 


E ASHLEY STREET 


Used Choir Gowns 
30 wine coloured gowns in reasonable 
condition from Knox Church, Dundas. 
Apply: Mrs. David Jardine, R.R. 3, 
DUNDAS, Ontario L9H 5E3. 


CS 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
t and chairs 
* Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
' West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
Stamped addressed return envelope. 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 


Crested Dinnerware ADVERTISING RATES 


aes, \ We will be pleased to place inser- 

\ tions in our advertising columns at 

the rate of 70¢ per word, minimum 

‘ar a, Vy ) $14.00; heading capital letters 

@ ict, $1.85 for first line, each additional 
One colour or multi-colour 

designs. Ideal for fund raising 


For Your Church. School, Ete. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 


line $1.15 — for CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING: 
$35.00 per inch by one column 


On request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 
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or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


width for DISPLAY ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


Write us at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 or tele- 
phone (416) 441-1111-173. 
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ORDINATIONS 

Johnston, Rev. W. Grant, MacLennan’s 

| Mountain, St. John’s Church, N.S. 

‘Kennedy, Rev. Duncan, Maxville, St. An- 
drew’s, and St. Elmo, Gordon Church, 
Ont., May 9. 

Shaw, Rev. lan, Oshawa, St. Luke’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 12. 


INDUCTIONS 

Archer, Rev. Ronald C., as Assistant 
Minister at Trinity York Mills Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23. 

Beaton, Rev. David A., London, 
Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence, Ont., 
Aug. 4. 

Cruickshank, Rev. Robert W., Calgary, 
Varsity Acres Church, Alta., June 13. 

Dambrowitz, Rev. Ivan, London, 
Chalmers Church, Ont., May 30. 

Jack, Rev. Hugh, Hopewell pastoral 
charge, Pictou Presbytery, N.S., Aug. 

Sp 

Ruddell, Rev. Peter Dawson, Thornhill 
| Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 
Stright, Rev. H. Kenneth, River John- 
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RECOGNITION 
Kennedy, Rev. Duncan, Maxville, St. An- 
drew’s and St. Elmo, Gordon Church, 
Ont., May 9. 


DESIGNATION 
Bates, Susan V., at Sunnidale Corners, 
Zion Church, Ont., to the Order of 
Deaconesses, June 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 

_ Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 
Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P,E.J., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

‘New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO. 


Toney River pastoral charge, N.S., July 


TRANSITION 


Scotsburn pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. E. 
Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Road, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 1K9. 

Thorburn-Sutherland River pastoral 
charge, Rev. J.D. Mackay, Box 243, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cardinal, St. Andrews & St. James Church, 
Ont., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 10 
Church Street, P.O. Box 885, 
Brockville, Ont., K6V 5W1. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, Que., 
H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., KIK 0M7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4X7. 


_Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 


Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3. 

King City Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Garth Wilson, 1 Barwell Crescent, Rex- 
dale, Ont., M9W 2W4. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. M. Mitchell, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

Maple and Vaughan pastoral charge, Ont., 
Dr. J.V. Mills, 85 Montgomery Road, 
Islington, Ont., M9A 3N4. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 Bloor 
St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 


Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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THE CHAPLAINCY SERVICES 
TO THE 
CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


A VACANCY exists for the appoint- 
ment of a Presbyterian Chaplain to 
the Canadian Forces. 

CANDIDATES should be ministers in 
good and regular standing and no 
more than 33 years of age and of 
good physical condition. 

ABILITY to work in a team ministry 
and ecumenical situation is most 
essential. 


APPLICATION should be made, 
at once, to 
THE CHAPLAIN GENERAL 
(PROTESTANT), 
National Defence Headquarters, 
Ottawa, Canada, K1A OK2 
REV. CHARLES MACLEAN 
Chairman of the Canadian Forces 
Chaplaincy Committee 
77-10220 Dunoon Drive 
Richmond, BC V7A 1V6 
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DIRECTOR OF 
PASTORIAL SERVICES 
PARKWOOD HOSPITAL 


This is an opportunity for an in- 
dividual with strong interpersonal 
skills and a high degree of 
psychological and spiritual maturity 
to make a very significant contribu- 
tion to the well-being of 475 pa- 
tients and 600 staff in a facility 
which is just beginning a rebuilding 
and relocating programme. 

THE DUTIES are to provide for 
religious needs of patients, their 
families, friends and the staff of the 
Hospital. The incumbent will sup- 
port other team members in patient 
care to recognize the individuality 
of patients. 


The Director will liase with visiting 


clergy and coordinate, organize 
and provide worship services. 


THE CANDIDATE will be a 
graduate of an accredited College 
or University, a graduate of a 
Theological School, and ordained 
in a Ministry with membership in 
the Canadian Council of Churches 
and should be accredited by the 
Canadian Association for Pastoral 
Education (C.A.P.E.). An interest 
in Palliative Care would be helpful. 


A resume should be forwarded to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
PARKWOOD HOSPITAL 
81 GRAND AVENUE 
LONDON, ONTARIO 
N6C 1M2. 
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Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
$J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3G5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Rev. Nora A. Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Avenue, Toronto, M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, St. 
Street), Ont., 
Whitney Ave., 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB INO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1CO. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Dr. J.V. Mills, 85 Mont- 
gomery Road, Islington, Ont., M9A 
3N4. 


Andrew’s Church (King 
Dr. D-J.M: Corbett, 39 
Toronto, Ont., M4W 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Alexandra Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow, 97 Wellington 
Street, Brantford, Ont., N3T 2M1. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOL 
1L0. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1JO0. 

Glencoe/Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 


Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 


Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2RO0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 


N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 
Monkton, Knox Church, and Cranbrook, | 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, © 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK INO. 
Port Colborne, First Church, Ont., Dr. R. | 
Hodgson, 25 Bald St., Welland, Ont., 
D3@ SBix 4 
Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox — 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, — 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. — 
Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough © 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. N 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N — 
2H8. } 
Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. 
Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont. a 
NOG 2HO0. ¥ 


Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., © 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. i 


Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, — 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 — 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG — 
2G0. ! 

Windsor, Forest Glade Church, Ont., Rev. — 
C.N. Congram, R.R. 1, Site 1, Box 13, 
Belle River, Ont., NOR 1A0. ; 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, First Church, Man., 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, 
2V3. 

Fort Frances, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., © 
Rev. Robert Shaw, Box 1270, 
Atikokan, Ont., POT 1C0. : 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry — 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM ~ 
2C0. 


Rev. Reg. 
R7N_ 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P — 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, — 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, — 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., 
0J9. 


Drive Church, 
1342-97th 
S9A 


| 
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Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th | 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 37th 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323-108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. John | 
D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, TOM 
1Z0. 


Synod of British Colimnbia j 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B. C., Dra 
L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., | 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 
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MEDITATION 


Surprised! 


Read Mark 6:1-5; 10:46-52 


went home to Nazareth. No banner strung 
across the street. No speech from the mayor. 
No screaming headline: ‘‘Welcome Home!”’ 

When something happened, it occurred in church. 
On the Sabbath, he went to worship in the 
synagogue. There and then, he became the teacher 
and it didn’t take long for the people to be profound- 
ly impressed by what they heard. His words rang with 
a certain authority. He went directly to the point. It 
all made sense. Truth, the Truth, stated before them 
not only as words spoken, but also as a dynamic 
presence. 

However, it didn’t last very long. The people 
began to realize that this was only Jesus whom they 
had known years before and whom they had watched 
grow up. He was just one of Joseph’s children. He 
was just one of the boys. It seemed reasonable at the 
time then, to reject him. 

According to the Good News translation, Jesus 
was surprised, not so much because of his rejection, 
because he knew already that a prophet could be 
received well every other place except at home, but 
rather, because the people did not have faith. They 
were not prepared to face the risk of believing, hop- 
ing, dreaming and trusting. 

The result? No miracles. What healing there was 
happened on a very limited scale for just a few peo- 
ple. 

A number of questions from this story... What 
would happen if Jesus dropped by to visit The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada? Where would he 
go? Wynford Drive? Is that the church in action? 
Would we let him attend a meeting? (He could be ex 
officio with no vote because after all he was not duly 
elected.) Would we let him speak? Perhaps he would 
visit a congregation instead — yours or mine. Would 
he be invited to speak or would we say that he is not 
on the programme? If only we had known we could 
have made the appropriate bulletin changes. 

While visiting church, would he be surprised — 
surprised that we are arguing about the place of 
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women in the church — surprised that we have to 
debate increasing our membership because some peo- 
ple maintain that numbers are hardly theological — 
surprised that such matters rate top billing on our 
agendas? 

Perhaps Jesus would be surprised to see that there 
is so little faith. Perhaps he would be surprised to 
realize that some of our people are running scared 
because of the economic climate, some are running 
confused because we have not had to travel such a 
road before, some are running backwards because it 
is so much more comforting to look back on the good 
old days than it is to look forward to the challenge 
and opportunity of the future. 

He looked for faith so miracles could happen. 
What kind of faith makes room for miracles? We 
need such faith in abundance as we buck the head- 
winds and make our way through the choppy and 
dangerous waters of doom and gloom and uncertain- 
ty. 
Faith has to allow us to accept God, letting him do 
something in us and through us. Later on in Mark, 
we find a poor blind man with that kind of faith. 
Bartimaeus expected Jesus to make him well. Can’t 
we expect Jesus to heal us as a church so that we can 
see and feel with greater insight and depth a hurting 
and wounded world? Faith will allow us to dare and 
to risk. Our excuses are usually, ‘‘We don’t have the 
money’? or ‘‘It has never been done this way 
before.’’ Bartimaeus risked the anger of the people 
walking with Jesus. They told him to be quiet but he 
shouted all the more loudly. 

Faith can allow us to hope. Do you see signs of 
hope in the church today? I don’t mean hope for sur- 
vival, but rather hope that allows us to be a faithful, 
and if need be, a suffering servant. Bartimaeus had 
hope and so he cried out for help. Are we crying for 
help today or can it be that we don’t feel blind 
enough — yet? 

Suppose he visited you and me? Would he be sur- 
prised? If not surprised, then what? 

ord God, you took it all in stride — rejection, ac- 
L conance: disinterest and adoration. Forgive us 

Father, when we think we can’t take any more — 
people get us down, certain experiences throw us off 
track. We would like to surprise you, O Lord, not by 
our lack of faith, but rather, by the depth of our 
devotion. Amen. 
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A\ Covenant for Tomorrow 


Knox College Restoration and 
Expansion Fund 


We Invite You To Join With Us 


Disciplined and reflective study . . 
this is the focus of preparation for 
ministry at Knox College. Disciplined 
and reflective study of the biblical, 
theological and historical roots of our 
faith constitutes the basis for our 
students’ understanding of ministry, 
and the foundation upon which the 
skills of ministry are built. The 
Restoration and Expansion Fund is 
designed to enable the College to pre- 
pare our candidates even more ade- 
quately for the increasingly difficult 
demands of ministry in our day. 


As well, Knox College is seeking to 
preserve and restore its magnificent 
building — considered to be one of 
the finest of its kind in Canada. 
Extensive repairs to the roof, 
exterior and interior stonework, 
floors and walls are required. The 
chapel organ must be restored. 
Extensive renovations are necessary 
to provide a suitable learning 
environment. Contemporary safety, 
fire protection and lighting 
requirements must all be met. 


Every Presbyterian in Canada is 
invited to participate in the Fund; 
make your gift through your congre 
gation. One dollar a week pledged fc 
three years can do so much for the © 
future of the College and the ‘ 
Church. The College needs a minimui 
of $2.5 million. Complete 
information about the Fund has bee: 
sent to all ministers. 

Further questions can be directed to 
K.H.D. Hall, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, 
Canada, M5S 2E6, 
Telephone: 416-978-4505. 
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affair. No torturing. No deprivation of sleep. No 

all night sessions. No strong lights aimed at my 
face. Just an avuncular officer with a beer belly ask- 
ing questions from behind a desk in a cluttered of- 
fice. Almost apologetically, he produced a sizeable 
number of area maps he had confiscated from my 
room. What was I doing with them? Did I need them 
for helping the enemy to infiltrate? Fortunately he 
did not believe so himself and he seemed satisfied 
when I told the truth: I loved hiking, I had taken 
geography courses at the University of Amsterdam 
and I had bought them at the local bookstore. 

Now, however, he became more serious and less 
avuncular. From somewhere on his untidy desk he 
fished two freshly-typed sheets of paper and began to 
read. The pieces proved to be the confessions of my 
two friends who had been detained earlier that day 
(December 22, 1943). They stated that we had listen- 
ed to the enemy broadcasts of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation which was prohibited by Ger- 
man law and, worse, that we had spread the English 
version of the news amongst French prisoners of war. 
This was a rather serious war crime to the Germans 
and could carry the death penalty. All foreigners 
were eyed with suspicion. They had been compelled 
to keep the German war machine humming so that 
the natives could be spared for the front. To the Ger- 
mans we were a necessary evil: without us industry 
would be mortally crippled, with us they held a 
potential source of sedition and moral corruption to 
their bosom, and so they were overly sensitive to even 
innocuous gossip. 

After the Gestapo officer finished reading he 
handed me the sheets. They were indeed signed by my 
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friends. I badly needed time and so I re-read the 
statements, furiously thinking of a way out. But I 
could not see any and so I signed a similar document. 
The avuncular spirit re-appeared as if by magic. The 
fat one looked at his watch and discovered, I imagin- 
ed, that he had time after all to go for a beer at his 
favourite Bierstube. I was led to a cell, my inter- 
rogator still glowing with satisfaction from a difficult 
day’s work being done well. 

In the cell my friends greeted me with bated 
breath. What had happened? Had someone told me 
that they had been picked up on the street by the 
Gestapo? They assumed no one knew because the 
secret police had been very discrete and had forced 
them to go on their own to the police station while 
being followed from a distance. Had I had a chance 
to destroy the incriminating anti-Nazi flyers in our 
room before it was searched? They were overjoyed 
that I had indeed managed to do so. They felt that a 
transgression of the broadcasting laws was minor 
compared with possession of printed anti-Nazi 
material, and they were probably right. How did I 
guess that something was wrong? Both friends being 
unaccountably absent at lunch-time and a sense of 
foreboding had made me take precautions. 

Then came my turn. Why had they confessed? 
What evidence did the Gestapo have? Now followed 
the sad tale of secret police trickery. One of our 
friends had written an anti-Nazi letter to his family in 
the Netherlands. This letter was supposed to have 
been smuggled across the border, but was intercepted 
and all of us had been worried about possible reper- 
cussions. It had happened several months ago and we 
had begun to relax. But at the interrogation the first 
one to be arrested had been confronted with a Ger- 
man translation of this letter, had put two and two 
together and had confessed to the accusation. He had 
never read the original and did not know that, the 
German copy was fake in that it contained references 
to spreading news from the BBC which were not in 
the Dutch version. Yet the second one to be arrested, 
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the writer, was not confronted with his own letter, 
- but with the first confession. 


We had walked into the Gestapo trap as lambs to 


the slaughter. It had shut behind us as securely as our 


November, 1982 


celldoor with its triple lock. Understandably, our 
guilelessness had proved no match for Gestapo 
shrewdness. We did not belong to a well-oiled, 
carefully organized Dutch underground which could 
match wits with the enemy. We were part of the 
broadly based anti-Nazi sentiment pervading ninety- 
five percent of the occupied, freedom-loving Dutch 
population. And yet the Germans were as afraid of 
us as they were of the underground. To them the sap- 
ping of morale was at least as dangerous as military 
sabotage. 


was not until much later that we learned that 
naivete had saved the life of each of us. 
Without confession, we would have been transported 
to a concentration camp and certain death. Now we 
had committed an indictable offence for which there 


‘ é et guilelessness proved to be our salvation. It 


| was proof. Now we could be handled by the German 


system of courts and prisons, where the survival rate 
was much higher. By confessing, we unknowingly 


allowed the Gestapo to take us to court. The secret 


police instilled an unholy fear in the population by 
mopping up what were often innocuous sources of 
anti-Nazism. But it immeasurably increased the 
‘unholy fear’ through covering its sources of infor- 


/ mation: nobody knew who could be trusted. To be 


effective, the Gestapo had to rely on faked evidence 
to produce confessions which could take the place of 
testimony from its own sources. 

There had been nothing heroic or Christian about 
our guilelessness. Yet it had saved us. Later I did 
meet Christians who much more awesonely lived the 
injunction of Jesus (Luke 10:3) to go out like lambs 
among the wolves and much more effectively proved 
the power of simple Christian trust in the face of 
overwhelming odds. I remember a Jehovah Witness 
on the third floor of the prison in Magdeburg in the 
spring of 1944. He was in his late thirties. Hitler had 
outlawed the Witnesses. They had fearlessly attacked 
the evil foundations of Nazism and continued to do 
so after being driven underground. The Witness on 
the third floor had been found guilty in court, but 
continued to rail at the godlessness of Nazism to 
anybody, high or low, prepared to listen. 

When I met him he was as thin as a rake, but his 
eyes sparkled with conviction. Couldn’t I see that the 
Book of Revelation spoke about the events happen- 
ing before our very eyes? Hitler was the anti-Christ 
and the war was nothing if not the last ghoulish 
spasm of the forces of Satan, seemingly victorious, 
but doomed to destruction. Christ, the Lamb of 


| God, was seated on the throne and nothing the Nazis 


could do (killing him, for instance) would in any way 


alter the course of events. The Nazi wolves would be 
utterly destroyed and the helpless lambs would 
triumph. If the Nazis were to shorten his own 
miserable life, so much the better. The Saviour would 
recruit him for his heavenly army and he would be 
privileged beyond his wildest dreams. 

_I was reminded of him when, a few years ago, I 
read Solzhenitsyn’s first volume of The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago. The Russian author asked himself the 
question: ‘‘What do you need to make you stronger 
than the interrogrator and the whole trap?’? And 
then he gave his own answer: ‘‘You must say to 
yourself: my body is useless and alien to me. Only my 
conscience and my spirit remain precious.’’ Con- 
fronted with such a prisoner, the interrogators will 
tremble, Solzhenitsyn concluded, and gave the ex- 
amples of the Christian philosopher Berdyayev and 
an old woman who had harboured the escaped 
Metropolitan of the Orthodox Church in Moscow. 
The interrogators went after her in groups as they 
had to find out more about the underground railroad 
of believers. They shook their fists in the little old 
woman’s face, but she said: ‘‘There is nothing you 
can do with me, even if you cut me into pieces. After 
all, you are afraid of your bosses, and you are afraid 
of each other. You are even afraid of killing me...but 
I am not afraid of anything. I would be glad to be 
judged by God right this minute.”’ 

The power of the powerless. The strength of the 
defenceless. The defiance of the non-resister. They 
don’t fit in the Macchiavellian rules for political 
games, or the sophisticated maneuvers of 
bureaucratic empires. Yet they exist. Even better, 
they make existence eminently more just and pro- 
found. It took me years to learn that lesson. Without 
the Gestapo camp and the German prisons I might 
never have learned it. But, like Solzhenitsyn, it 
helped me to become a Christian. Christianity puts 
the Lamb upon the throne. It proclaims that there is 
more to life than the wolves of guile, intrigue and 
tyranny, however close we still are to our animal in- 
stincts. And it is not less realistic for insisting that the 
Saviour is not a wolf, but a lamb. 


This article is the third in a series of five. 


HANS MOL is professor in the 
sociology of religion at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., and is 
an active member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Dundas, 
Ont. 
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function after two or three decades of sitting idle and exposed to the 


S uppose the worst. The sirens start up — at least those of them that can 


elements: radio and television programming is interrupted as one in- 
credulous announcer after another announces that this is NOT a test — 


this is the real thing. 


What would you do with the twenty, maybe twenty-five minutes you 
would have before the birds of death fulfilled the promise of their intricate 
circuitry and proved the correctness of their payload-to-weight ratios? The 
panic in the cities would be fierce, total and brief. Less populous areas of 
the country would have longer to anticipate the prospect of doomsday as 
they awaited the deadly rain, invisible debris from invisible aerial duels — 
machine vs. machine. There would be a pronounced interest in the direc- 


tion of prevailing winds. 


The prospect of a full-scale 
nuclear war, unlike the contempla- 
tion of one’s own _ individual 
demise, does not concentrate the 
mind. The horror is far too imper- 
sonal, vast, overwhelming. 

Not that people haven’t tried to 
face the possibility. In parts of the 
United States groups of Christians 
have removed themselves to 
remote areas, deserts and moun- 
tains, there to form communes 
complete with canned and de- 
hydrated food, distilled water and 
‘*protective devices’? — guns — 
with which to ward off the pagans 
who didn’t prepare. A ‘‘Sur- 
vivalist’’ industry has arisen and 
prospers. Strategists, doubtless on 
both sides, have calculated levels 
of ‘‘acceptable casualties,’’ in the 
millions — give or take a few hun- 
dred thousand. Strategists of 
another sort have marched, lit 
candles, sailed rubber dinghies 
around Trident submarines, 
mimeographed newsletters and 
proposed attaching the disarma- 
ment question to municipal elec- 
tion ballots. (Would a vote for 
‘*neace’’ fail to pass anywhere — 
anywhere — in the world? Would 
it mean anything?) 

In the welter of reactions and in 
the midst of the worry we wish 
would be gone, we need to be 


reminded, as Christians, of at least 
a few considerations. 

Apocalyptic visions of the earth 
as a radioactive cinder, whirling 
like a piece of garbage through 
space, are not compatible with 
faith in God’s covenant promise. 
However one understands biblical 
references to the end times, human 
beings are part of the picture. If all 
human life were to be destroyed, 
Christianity would thereby be pro- 
ved false. (Not that this revelation 
would then mean much.) 

One cannot make a completely 
convincing case for pacificism 
from scripture. This does not imp- 
ly the opposite proposition, but 
“*’.. Ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars: See that ye not be troubled: 
for all these things must come to pass, 
but the end is not yet.’’ (Matt: 24:6). 

Though eschewing violence in 
his own defence, the author of 
those words, in commending a cen- 
turion for his faith, did not tell him 
to go and sin no more. The money- 
changers were not driven out of the 
temple by a peace march. As long 
as there are articles of faith or 
principles worth dying for, some- 
one will see to it that those holding 
them will get the chance. 

This said, we must hasten to add 
that no Christian should derive 
comfort from the picture of a few 


hundred thousand survivors of 
World War III scrabbling to stay 
alive to rebuild civilization and to 
stay away from the ‘‘hot’’ zones. 

The action of the last General 
Assembly is calling for Canada to 
become forever a_ nuclear- 
weapons-free country was surely a 
responsible and Christian response 
to the perils that confront us. The 
process of disarmament, or even 
anything remotely resembling 
disarmament, for the two major 
powers will be slow and tortuous if 
it comes at all in our time. But 
both countries have stockpiled to 
such a macabre extent that they are 
prisoners of their own military 
profligacy and technological skill. 
Neither will easily escape — hence 
the balance of terror. The Russians 
have witnessed massive carnage on 
their own soil twice in this century. 
Americans have seen the films of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and, I 
think, can multiply the impact of 
what they have’seen by a factor of 
100 and apply the vision to New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 

It is the proliferation of nuclear 
weaponry that provides the highest 
degree of instability in the volatile 
compound of events today. If 
nuclear bombs become the 
passport for ‘‘major nation 
status’’ for all the second, third, 
fourth and fifth-rate powers, then 
how long will it be before some 
nearly defeated general, some 
madman borne up by the 
righteousness of his cause, uses 
one? 

We have urged Canada, in the 
name of sanity if nothing else, to 
opt out of this suicidal scramble. 
We can talk softly without the big 
stick and even if few listen, they 
can see. 


JRD 
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The Welsh connection 


As a Welsh exile I enjoyed the 
article of ‘‘Pantycelyn Gymanfas’’ 
and the Welsh wonders by Hugh 
D. McKellar in the July/August 
issue of The Presbyterian Record. 

The article in itself had to do 
with our Welsh Gymanfa Ganu, 
which, for the interest of those not 
of Welsh descent, translates 
‘*Festival for sacred song.”’ 

I have, at this time of writing, 
just returned home from the 5lst 
National Gymanfa Ganu which 
was held in Toronto on the Labour 
Day week-end and of which Mr. 
McKellar gives mention in his col- 
umn; and it was out of this conven- 
tion that I learned of the kindness 
of the Presbyterian community 
and how much the Welsh are in- 
debted to them. 

It seems that when the Welsh 
congregation needed to build a 
church of their own, they had no 
money, and money was hard to 
come by. But the Presbyterian 
General Assembly of that day 
came to the rescue and loaned 
them the six thousand dollars re- 
quired. This amount covered the 
purchase of the materials required. 
The labour was provided by the 
parishioners. 

That was 75 years ago. Because 


| 
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of thes kindness) .ofs ithe 
Presbyterians the Welsh have their 
own church which is situated on 
Melrose Avenue in Toronto and is, 
in fact, the only all-Welsh church 
in Canada. 
William R. Price, 
Arnprior, Ont. 


The Assembly issue 


A superb edition. Article after 
article of top quality and the report 
of the Assembly of real value and 
insight. 

Congratulations! 

(Rev. Dr.) John A. Johnston, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The importance 
of visiting 

Regarding your invitation for 
readers’ comments about the 
visitation article in the September, 
1982 edition of The Record written 
by the late Dr. J.D. Smart, may I 
say how much I enjoyed and ap- 
preciated the same. 

I believe visitation to be of ut- 
most importance in any congrega- 
tion — not just by the minister but 
by anyone in the congregation. 
Unfortunately, in some congrega- 
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tions the onus is put on the 
minister to visit. It is through 
visiting in an informal atmosphere 
of concern and friendship that one 
really gets to know others on a 
more than Sunday morning level 
of nodding, smiling (regardless of 
our pain) and speaking in 
generalities. 

Regular-attending members 
must be unselfish in their expecta- 
tions of regular visits from the 
minister so that he/she may spend 
the time where it is most needed at 
the moment. However, as stressed 
by a former minister many times 
from the pulpit, if something oc- 
curs, be it good news or bad, each 
should feel free to call the minister 
and share it. After all, he/she is 
not a mind reader. 

Our experience, when a sudden 
crisis arose in our family, was 
tremendous. The first person I 
thought to call was our minister 
who came to our home immediate- 
ly, putting other plans aside for the 
moment, and who listened, sup- 
ported and prayed with us. 
Through him, the congregation 
was informed of the problem and 
our church family rallied around 
offering their time, talent and 
prayers — a true witness of their 
faith. 

Praise God for those ministers 


Noel Watson: 
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; 
who still visit and encourage their 
‘congregations to do so also. Surely 
this won’t pass out of existence in 
the church. 
(Mrs.) Marg. Thompson, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Ministering to 
-— ministering with 


Thank you for having printed 
the fine article, ‘‘To visit or not to 
visit, that is the question’’ by the 
late Dr. James Smart. During my 
days at theological college, the 
question posed in the title was one 
of real concern to me. I ‘‘knew’’ 

|that my gifts for ministry lay 
‘elsewhere than this seeming waste 
of time. I ‘‘knew’’ that there was 
not much point to visiting, and 
that my valuable time could be bet- 
ter used in the preparation of ser- 
mons, or ensuring that my cor- 
respondence was up-to-date, or in 
filling out the seemingly in- 
numerable forms that are required. 

Yet, as I entered my first charge 
just over a month ago, I determin- 
ed that one of my highest priorities 
would be to get to know the 
members of this church. Unfor- 
tunately, I didn’t know how else to 
do this, except by a regular pro- 
gramme of visitation. 

So, out I went into the homes of 

| the people. I began to visit with 
them; I began to learn of their joys 
and sorrows; I began to catch a 

| glimpse of their concerns; I began 
to learn what it meant to share 
myself with my people as I learned 
to minister to and with them. 

| Needless to say, my perspective 
on visiting has changed drastically. 
Now, I feel sorry for those who say 
that they have neither the time nor 
the inclination to visit. Now, I feel 

| saddened when one woman tells 
me with tears in her eyes that this is 
the first time she has ever been 
visited by her minister. 

I don’t in the least minimize the 
importance of sermon prepara- 

| tion, but as Dr. Smart rightly 
| points out, ‘‘A basic question is at 
| stake here — whether there can be 
|a healthy preaching ministry in 
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separation from a_ pastoral 
ministry.”’ 

As aresult of my visiting, I have 
a deeper, more profound sense of 
what it means to be a part of the 
Body of Christ. I know better now 
not only how to minister to my 
people, but also how better to 
minister with my people. 

Thank you for having printed 
this article which affirms me in this 
most important developmental 
stage of my ministry. 

Yme Woensdregt, 
Geraldton, Ont. 


Appreciates editorial 


Congratulations on your 
editorial ‘‘The absence of 
adolescents’? in the September, 
1982 issue of The Record. Thank 
you for a most timely reminder to 
all of us involved in Christian 
education, that ‘‘what matters 
most is the authenticity of the per- 
son making the case for Christiani- 
ty.’’ The article ‘‘Children as 
members of the Christian com- 
munity’’ is similarly appropriate 
and most appreciated. 

Ann Rossouw, 
Arva, Ontario. 


‘“‘Prof. Thumbs’’ and 
other omissions 


It struck me as rather ironic that 
in an issue of your magazine which 
had several articles dealing with 
youth within the church, when you 
dealt with the Christian Festival 
there was no mention made of 
what was listed on the Festival 
publicity as the ‘‘Festival within 
the Festival.’’ This part of the 
Festival was the rather ambitious 
attempt to present a programme 
for the children who attended the 
Festival. 

This oversight on your part was 
doubly ironic inasmuch as this was 
an area in which we had a number 
of Presbyterians participating. The 
wives of two of our Ottawa 
ministers, among a number of 
others, volunteered their time to 


conduct workshops for the 
children. These were Mary McEI- 
wain and Enid Pottinger. I also 
conducted workshops assisted by 
one of our students for the 
ministry, Bob White from Roslin, 
Ontario. 

It is worthy of note that during 
the five days of the Festival the 
children’s workers conducted over 
two hundred workshops, with each 
worker handling up to seven 
groups. In the case of my 
workshop on ‘‘Making Christian 
Magic,’’ we had a total of over 700 
children in our seven sessions. 

It might also be of interest to the 
readers of The Record that the 
Rev. William McElwain was the 
treasurer for the entire Festival, 
and that the Rev. Donald Mac- 
Donald, senior clerk of General 
Assembly, was somewhat of a 
‘‘Pied Piper,’’ leading off the 
children’s parade to Lansdowne 
Park on Saturday morning. I also 
had the privilege of taking part in 
that parade of some 2,000 
children, of whom about 100 
received balloon animals that I 
made up as we marched along. 

After the parade there was a 
children’s service on the ball-fields 
at the Park, where estimates ran to 
about 2,500 people gathered on the 
ground for singing, Bible reading 
(in French and English) and 
prayer. Although it may seem like 
‘blowing my own horn,’’ I must 
say that the sole speaker at that ral- 
ly was ‘‘Prof. Thumbs,”’ a stage 
name that I use when presenting 
magic and ventriloquism. 

Also, in answer to James 
Donaldson’s letter in the 
July/August Record, I too was 
disappointed in the Presbyterian 
booth at the Festival. However, I 
was able to make an attempt to do 
something about it. Fortunately 
my church had about 200 multi- 
coloured brochures that they ob- 
tained from church offices some 
while back. These were willingly 
donated to provide something for 
the people to take home. Also, I 
took the liberty of setting up Prof. 
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I have a big problem in writing this 
article: where to begin. In a four- 
week visit to Africa (from the 10th 
of August to 7th of September, 
1982) so many things happened, so 
many sights and sounds and peo- 
ple, that it is difficult to know 
what to say. 

I rule out a fact-finder’s report 
because I have read quite a few 
factual reports about churches 
overseas and the activities of mis- 
sionaries. But not much of it has 
really gripped me. I suppose it is 
always true that first-hand ex- 
perience means much more to us 
than getting our information from 
the printed page. I have come to 
the conclusion that missionaries 
and others who write reports about 
mission are modest people. At 
least the reports I had read about 
the work of Arlene Randall, Rick 
Fee, Glen and Linda Inglis and the 
Bertholets did not prepare me for 
what I saw of their work and 
witness right where they live. Quite 
frankly, I admire and _ respect 
them, and I’m convinced that we 
as a church should be proud of 
them. 

So my article is not that of a 
fact-finder, much less of an instant 
expert, but a record of impres- 
sions. 

I am impressed, as I have said, 
by our missionaries. They have 
learned how to live in the African 
culture and the conditions that go 
with it. They cope with those con- 
ditions competently and with 
humour. They refer to their 
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African colleagues as ‘‘we’’ not 
“‘they.’’ They have not made their 
homes or compounds Canadian 
enclaves, but have committed 
themselves to the proposition that 
they are living with Africans and 
working side by side with Africans. 
And every one of them has the ob- 
vious respect of the African Chris- 
tians. 

I’m impressed with the vigour of 
African Christianity. The three of 
us (my wife Dorothy, Dr. Good- 
will MacDougall of the Board of 
World Mission and I) stopped in 
Nairobi, Kenya, for 24 hours, just 
long enough to meet a few of the 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa, including its 
moderator, The Right Reverend 
John Gatu and the Rev. George 
Wanjau, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Nairobi. 
That congregation has well over a 
thousand members, five associate 
ministers on the staff, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Just a week after the 
abortive coup d’état they were 
beginning to make shrewd assess- 
ment of the future of the church as 
Kenya enters a _ potentially 
dangerous period. 

Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have been at work with 
the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian in Malawi since 1968. 
The Revs. Glen and Linda Inglis 
and Miss Clara Henderson are our 
representatives at the present time 
and they live and work in the Blan- 
tyre mission compound, an impos- 
ing complex which occupies almost 
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African Presbyterians 


one square mile in Malawi’s largest 
city. We spent two weeks in the 
country and travelled in the 
populous south, the remote and 
mountainous north, as well as in 
the central part of the country, 
which has been served for nearly a 
century by missionaries from the | 
Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa. Malawi is David Liv- 
ingstone Country, and, in fact, 
Blantyre takes its name from the 
missionary-explorer’s birthplace. 
Malawian Presbyterians are well 
aware of the history of Scottish 
missions in their land and they 
made it clear that they regard their 
legacy as a sacred trust. Malawian 
Christians are poor and the church 
is poor, their financial problems | 
compounded by some very bad 
management, but they are not con- 
tent to allow the mission stations 
to fall into decrepitude. Water and 
electricity are in short supply; 
materials of all kinds are frequent- 
ly hard to obtain, but these Mala- 
wians are working hard to see to it 
that the churches, hospitals and 
schools which make up the mission 
stations are maintained and used 
for the benefit of their people. 
Churches are full of course. This 
does not mean a few score or hun- 
dreds of people, but thousands. In 
addition, most Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Malawi have a 
number of ‘‘prayer houses’’ con- 
nected with them. Worship. ser- 
vices are carried on in these places 
for the hundreds of people who 
live at a great distance from the 
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home congregation, and couldn’t 
possibly get into the building for 
Sunday service even if they tried. 

There’s obviously a keen hunger 
for the word of God among Mala- 
wian Christians. Their worship ser- 
vices are long and enthusiastic. 
They will walk great distances and 
devote large amounts of time to Bi- 
ble study, prayer and evangelism. 
In spite of the social unrest and the 
political undercurrents that prevail 
throughout Africa, it seemed that 
the churches were chiefly concern- 
ed with personal faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Finally, I am impressed with the 
plight of the people. Governments 
may claim that nobody is hungry 

in their countries. That is not true. 

Some of the hunger may be the 
result of ignorance but that is not 
the only reason. People are poor. 
That is the case in Malawi. It is 
also the case in Cameroon and 
Nigeria. 

In Nigeria especially, the 
population is skyrocketing. The 
cities, particularly Lagos and 
Calabar, are being inundated with 
waves of people moving in from 
the rural areas. The cities are not 
equipped to handle them and are 
not able to provide the necessary 
sanitation, communication and 
transportation services, even if 
they had the desire to do so. 

All of Africa faces a difficult 
future. For all the lush vegetation 

| of the rain forests along the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the soil everywhere is 
fragile. Fresh water is scarce. Most 
African countries will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to sustain 
themselves. 

But church growth is a reality in 
Africa today. Presbyterian chur- 
ches, finding it so difficult to grow 
in North America, have doubled 
and trebled in Africa in only a few 
years. May God grant to those 
Christians the maturity of faith 

| that will enable them not only to 
share their faith with others but to 
apply it to the deep family and 
social problems which are rampant 
on that great continent. 
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To each and every sponsor—our 
special thanks at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your faithful sponsorship has given children hope for 
the future in parts of the world that are numbed by poverty 
and despair. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to know 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let 
this Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out 
with the gift of love. 


I would like to sponsor a CIboy Lgirl in the country of greatest need or (country) 
_______ Enclosed is my donation of (1$18 for the first month or L1$216 
for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a donation 
of $____. Please send more information (1. The Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We area 

tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City /Town 

Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 ——PR-11 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 


Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Niger, Philippines, Portugal, 
er St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda. ie 


Life has its share of people who are, by nature, 
suspicious. They suspect that all politicians are 
crooks, the banks are a swindle, and that the 
neighbours are up to no good. Recently a 
suspicious person posed a question about The 
Presbyterian Record. ‘‘Are the congratulatory let- 
ters printed in the ‘Letters’ column real, or are 
they made up?’’ 

Imagine the cheek of it! To think that the Editor 
would stoop to such a tactic! 

Though not a suspicious person myself, I decid- 
ed to check up on him just to be assured that 


Praise from the East 

My Mullahs and I really appreciate The 
Presbyterian Record each month. I discovered a 
copy of it while rummaging through the former 
Ken Taylor residence. I especially enjoy reading 
about the controversies you have in your church, 
though I think the winners are far too easy on the 
losers. I also think you made a mistake ordaining 
women. Keep up the good work. 


A. Khomeini, 
Teheran, Iran. 


Trumpets Praise 
My favourite pastimes are practising my 


trumpet and reading The Presbyterian Record. 
Congratulations on a great job. 
The Archangel Gabriel 
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Dear reader, if you are of a suspicious nature, 


everything was on the up and up. I don’t have the 
skills of a J. Gordon Liddy, but there are certain 
advantages in’ being anonymous. People don’t 
notice you. I sneaked into the office the day 
before the magazine went to press and made off 
with the Editor’s waste paper basket. 

My discovery? The congratulatory letters he 
prints are real. They must be, because the fakes all 
end up in the waste basket. The following, with 
heads, are some of the letters stamped UN- 
SUITABLE, crinkled up and discarded. 


Thank YOU! 
My husband and 1 ...... (This one is marked 
discarded just at this point) 


Praise from Blighty 
I deeply appreciate the combatative, militant, 
vigorous, forceful, no-nonsense stand of The 
Presbyterian Record. It reminds me of the good 
old days when the sun never setand the skies were 
not cloudy all day. 
M. Thatcher, 
London, England. 


Out of this World! 


When I read The Presbyterian Record J don’t 
want to go home. Thanks a lot. 

E.T. 

Hollywood, U.S.A. 


or even if you are not, I do hope you will doubt all 
of the above. My columns are not for real. I make 


them all up. 
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Bible be your guide. ,:.7:s 


A trip to Israel is like leafing 4 in 
through the pages of a living Bible. With illustrations o 2Capemeaun, 
you can't see anywhere else on earth. pe an oni 

See your favorite passages come to life. T™ re 

Visit the domed church on the shore oftheSea - 
of Galilee, traditional site of the Sermon on the : 
Mount, “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs: 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ (Matthew 5:3) = 

Travel through Judea to Jericho, the River = 
Jordan and Bethlehem, birthplace of David. *: 
You can still visit the grotto where Mary s 
placed the infant Jesus because, there was 
no room for them at the inn” 

From there, a seven-minute drive (an 
hour by donkey) will bring you to the gates 3@ 
of Jerusalem, City of Peace,“Gothrough 
Zion, walk around her, counting her towers, * 
admiring her walls, reviewing her : 
palaces...” (Psalms 48:12) 

Page by page, town by town, you'll) ..2 
relive biblicalepics. And youllfollow  -: 
the words of Jesus and Hisdisciples, : 
“through the cities and the villages, 
teaching and journeying...” 

(Luke 13:22) 

Come to Israel. You won't need _ 
to buy a guidebook because = 
you've already got the best one = 
ever written. iS 


Contact your travel agent or the Israel Government Tourist Office 
102 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M5S 1M8 
416-964-3784 Telex 06-217520 
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New approaches 
in the boardroom 


might like to think that some good can emerge 

from the current hard times. You know the 
cliché: ‘‘every cloud has a silver lining.’’ Well, 
believe it or not, there are faint stirrings in one im- 
portant aspect of people’s lives that could point the 
way to a basic change in attitudes. 

The critical relationship between employer and 
employee has been brutally victimized by the reces- 
sion. In many cases these relationships have hit rock 
bottom as companies, undergoing a cash crunch, 
dismiss long-serving employees. These newly 
unemployed men and women, many of whom have 
devoted most of their working lives to one company, 
fully understand the reasons for their plight, but that 
knowledge doesn’t temper their feelings of bitterness 
and frustration. Some of these people represent a 
small but growing network of executives and middle- 
level management people who have become disen- 
chanted with existing management practices. Their 
recent traumatic experiences are causing them to look 
at the whole question of the human element in 
today’s intensely competitive corporate world. 

Many such have found solace and guidance under 
the direction of Brian Murray and Graham Tucker, 
two informative Anglican priests, who are running 
seminars for out-of-work managers at the Aurora 
Conference Centre near Toronto. What has emerged 
from these sessions is an expression of a need for pro- 
found changes in the current system used by com- 
panies to manage employees. The people attending 
the seminars are veterans of the ‘‘jungle warfare’’ 
practised in most offices and boardrooms. They have 
spent years fighting for a position at the top and they 
now find themselves unemployed. While finding new 
employment is the main task for most of them, Mur- 
ray and Tucker try to take them beyond their current 
crises and to instill in them new ideas that can be 
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taken to their next employer. 

Father Murray spreads the word that managers of 
tomorrow will have to develop a different attitude to 
people in the work-place and realize that managing 
people is more important than managing work. 
Father Murray speaks from experience. He is already 
involved with organizations that have shown an in- 
terest in his approach, two of them being Air Canada 
and the Canadian Airline Pilots Association. He also 
makes a telling point that should send a shudder 
through the thickly carpeted boardrooms of com- 
panies, both government and privately owned, that 
have become arrogant in their approach to employees 
and have come to believe in their invincibility. Mur- 
ray says that people are now saying that they will 
never again give unswerving loyalty to such com- 
panies. 

As one recently terminated senior executive 
predicts, ‘‘existing companies will lose more and 
more good people unless they change their ways.’’ 

Governments and Crown Corporations cannot be 
exempted from this pattern of uncaring manage- 
ment. Some of the most rigid, impenetrable and 
vicious bureaucracies exist in the public sector. 
Employees have job security but often little else. 

There are, of course, exceptions to all of this — 
most notably, Dofasco of Hamilton, Ontario. The 
steel giant has long been a beacon of enlightenment 
in the field of employer-employee relations. It has 
succeeded in developing a large measure of concern 
for one another that has carried the company 
through good times and bad. Dofasco, and other 
organizations with good human relations records, 
have all added a dash of an old magic elixir to work- 
place contacts that cuts through all barriers and melts 
the most recalcitrant. It’s a simple solution. It’s call- 
ed love. 

O 
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But if the great sun move not of From depth of sin and from a deep despair, 
himself; but is as an errand boy in From depth of death, from depth of heartes sorrow, 
heaven; nor one single star can From this deep cave of darkness’ deep repair, 
revolve, but by some _ invisible Thee have I call’d, O Lord, to be my borow, 
power; how then can this one small Thou in my voice, O Lord, perceive and hear 
heart beat; this one small brain My heart, my hope, my plaint, my overthrow, 
think thoughts; unless God does My will to rise; and let by grant appear 
that beating, does that thinking, That to my voice thine ears do well entend. 
does that living, and not I. By No place so far that to thee it is not near; 
heaven, man, we are turned round No depth so deep that thou ne may’st extend 
and round in this world, like Thine ear thereto. Hear then my woeful plaint. 
yonder windlass, and Fate is the For, Lord, if thou do observe what men offend 
handspike. And put thy native mercy in restraint, 

| Herman Melville If just exaction demand recompense, 
‘‘Moby Dick’’ Who may endure, O Lord? Who shall not faint 


At such account? Dread, and not reverence 
Should so reign large. But thou seeks rather love, 
For in thy hand is mercy’s residence, 
By hope whereof thou dost our heartes move. 
I in thee, Lord, have set my confidence; 
My soul such trust doth evermore approve. 
Thy holy word of eterne excellence, 


Nothing except a battle lost can 
be half so melancholy as a battle 
won. 

The Duke of Wellington 


O Lord, support us all the day Thy mercy’s promise that is always just, 
long, until the shadows lengthen Have been my stay, my pillar and pretence. 
and the evening comes, and the My soul in God hath more desirous trust 
busy world is hushed, and the fever Than hath the watchman looking for the day, 
of life is over, and our work is By the relief to quench of sleep the thrust. 
done. Then in thy mercy grant us a Let Israel trust unto the Lord alway, 
safe lodging, and a holy rest, and For grace and favour are his property; 
peace at the last. Plenteous ransom shall come with him, I say, 
John Henry Cardinal Newman And shall redeem all our inquity. 

From a sermon preached in 1834. Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542) 


Poem based on Psalm 130 


If the world has not approached 
its end, it has reached a major 
watershed in history, equal in im- 
portance to the turn from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Renaissance. It will 
demand from us a spiritual blaze; 
we shall have to rise to a new 
height of vision, to a new level of 
life, where our physical nature will 
not be cursed, as, in the Middle 
Ages, but even more importantly, 
our spiritual being will not be 
trampled upon, as in the Modern 
Era. 

This ascension is similar to clim- 
bing onto the next anthropological 
| stage. No one on earth has any 
; other way left but — upward. 
| Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 
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William Manson 


W ina falling-down distance of the CN Tower 

in downtown Toronto, there are two halls. 
Roy Thomson Hall is the new $40-million 
home of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra and the 
Mendelssohn Choir — ‘‘a futuristic blend of 
shimmering glass, concrete and steel.’’ The latest 
technology has provided it with the utlimate in 
acoustics. Its recent opening was a lavish, glittering 
highlight of the social season. Already it has been 
described as ‘‘one of the great halls of the world.”’ 
On the day that Roy Thomson Hall was opened, I 
went down to the other hall. 

Evangel Hall is a hall of a different kind. No one 
comes to if in a chauffeur-driven limousine, wearing 
taffeta or silk. There are no oysters on the half shell 
or champagne served here. Evangel Hall is a mission 
to the other end of the human spectrum, the down- 
and-out. Located at 573 Queen Street West, it is an 
old, three-storey brick building, painted blue-gray on 
the ground level and having a cross suspended over 
the sidewalk. It is jammed into a long, hodge-podge 
row of similar, rather unattractive edifices in which 
one finds furniture stores, textile outlets, little 
businesses, a Polish delicatessen. But it too is ‘‘one of 
the great halls of the world,’’ because within it is 
being carried on the work of the great King, who 
described his work by quoting Isaiah: ‘“‘the Lord has 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor.’’ (Luke 
4:18) 

Established in 1913 on the initiative of the then 
Social Services Department of The Presbyerian 
Church in Canada, Evangel Hall is approaching its 
70th Anniversary in the same building, originally 
purchased for our denomination by Alderman John 
Wanless. The work is supported in large measure by 
the prayers and financial contributions of people in 
all parts of the country. In the early days, the first 
director, the Rev. R.J. Koffend, with his wife, 
laboured in the service of the needy among waves of 
immigrants: first the English, Irish and Scots, and 
then, after World War I, the Poles, Ukrainians and 
others. Those who come looking for help today are 
poor Canadians with origins from Halifax to 
Vancouver. They are welcomed to the Hall by Mr. 
William Kerr, the most recent of those who have 
directed the work of the Hall. Between Koffend and 
Kerr came A.D. Sutherland, J. Muchan, J. 
Honeyman, W.H. Mcllveen and G.B. Cunningham. 
Until 1977 the Hall was under the wing of Knox 
Church, Toronto. In that year it was legally in- 
corporated with a Board of Directors, in association 
with the Presbytery of East Toronto. 


Photo Credit: Paul Buer 


Evangel Hall: 
“Good Acoustics” 
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If you approach Evangel Hall from the west, you 
pass a store called Arka which sells Ukrainian 
literature. The next-door neighbours to the east are 
Avalon Audio and Angstrom Acoustics. This 
prevalence of the letter ‘A’ makes it seem natural 
when you enter the Hall and find a notice about the 
weekly meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Besides the weekly Men’s Club, the Sunday 
worship service, summer camps and outings, there 
are ‘‘in-Hall’’ activities for children and teenagers, 
and programmes for women. However, if you were 
to pay a visit during the day, you would be impressed 
with the number of men. They congregate in the 
large, ground-floor lounge, sitting, talking, playing 
scrabble, having tea or coffee. Many are older, but 
quite a few are young. They are mostly unemployed 
and many have had problems with life. At any given 
time you would find between twenty and fifty men in 
the building, most in the lounge, some waiting in the 
reception room at the front, and one or two in the 
small offices, in conversation, one to one, with Bill 
Kerr or his assistant in the men’s work, Rodger 
Hunter. 

Bill Kerr came to Evangel Hall as a young man in 
1964. He is tall, lean and soft-spoken. One seems to 
see in his face a slight trace of the effects of eighteen 
years of working with difficult people. But to watch 
him work is to know that his approximately two 
decades of experience make it relatively easy for him 
to carry on the strenuous work of this special 

ministry. He is a skilled profes- 
sional, knowing his way amid the 
tangle of social agencies and 
hospital officialdom. He knows all 
the people of the Hall by name, 
and to him they are not ‘‘clients’’ 
but friends. He moves among them 
with ease, going from person to person with genuine 
interest and concern. He lifts spirits with ready 
humour and a beaming smile. 

To those who ‘‘come through the door’’ of this 
mission, ‘‘friend’’ is an important word. Most don’t 
have many friends outside, but here it is different. 
The staff, which also includes Anne Breakey (Youth 
work) and Elsie McQuabbie (Women’s work), are 
first and foremost, friends in Jesus’ name. One 
cannot be in the Hall for long without realizing that 
something special is happening. There is an ‘‘at- 
mosphere,’’ surely created by the One who ‘‘had 
compassion’? for those who were ‘‘harassed and 
helpless, like sheep without a shepherd.”’ (Matthew 9:36) 

Bill Kerr explains the ministry in these terms: ‘“We 
seek to provide a sanctuary for those who wouldn’t 
fit into normal church settings. We strive to offer a 
high degree of acceptance. To give you an example, 
we never ask people for their social insurance 
number, or meet them with a demand for iden- 
tification. We offer them the trust and respect to 
which they are entitled as God’s children.”’ 
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Bill Kerr and friend 


which Evangel Hall helps people to begin to 

recover a sense of dignity is assistance in 
financial stewardship. About seventy people who 
have had problems because of their reckless use of 
small resources have gladly made an arrangement 
whereby their income comes to the Hall, which then 
pays their rent and makes funds available as needed. 
This service is frequently the reason for a social 
agency referring someone to the Hall. 

The financial stewardship service is typical of 
Evangel Hall’s distinctive ministry which, in effect, 
says to people: ‘‘Lean on us as you rebuild your own 
strength.”’ There is a deliberate policy of avoiding the 
mistake sometimes made in rescue mission work, 
namely providing so much free food, clothing and 
shelter that it becomes possible for people to save 
money for the purchase of alcohol. Many of those 
who avail themselves of ‘‘give-away’’ missions find 
themselves sinking lower and lower. It is often when 
people are thus completely broken and otherwise 
totally rejected, that they find their way to 573 Queen 
Street West. While they may indeed be provided with 
food and clothing, they will also be gently and firmly 
encouraged to work, with God’s help, towards the 
rebuilding of their own self-respect. Thus is avoided 
the situation deplored by Jesus: ‘‘you seek 
me...because you ate your fill of the loaves.”’ (John 6:26) 

One factor which contributes to the effectiveness 
of this approach is the ongoing involvement of 
people who have helped in the day-to-day activities 
of Evangel Hall. People keep coming because they 
need to receive help. But because they do receive real, 


Or of the very practical services by means of 
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Evangel Hall 
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significant help, they are somehow changed people. 
They have found a measure of peace, and a sense of 
‘“‘belonging.’’ Some are self-consciously Christian, 
having made a commitment of their lives to the One 
whom they found here. Others are close to the 
Kingdom and are enjoying the benefits of its ob- 
jective presence in this place. Quite a few are in- 
volved in the various tasks of cleaning and main- 
taining a building and running a programme. Thus, 
through Christ’s ministry, people are changed in such 
a way that they are now able to give help. The love is 
not only handed out — it is passed around. So living 
growth takes place. In a very plain, but clean 
building, where practicality is the order of the day, 
there is an ‘‘atmosphere,’’ a sense of fellowship, 
there is a ‘‘congregation’’ which is more than a 
coming together of individuals, which is more like 
the “‘body’’ of the New Testament Church. The 
Word is fulfilled: ‘‘Happy are you poor.’’ (Luke 6:20, 
N.E.B.) 

As one might expect, many stories are told in this 
vital part of the church. One is about a violent man 
called ‘‘Boots’’ (because he liked to kick!). One day 
in the office he drew a knife and held it on Bill Kerr, 
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threatening him; next he pounded on the desk and 
the walls with massive fists. Bill sat and waited, just 
listening (and hoping for the best). After a while 
Boots sat down again and started to weep. Bill asked 
him, ‘‘Are you feeling better now?’’ 

This story, fortunately, is typical of what happens 
at Evangel Hall only in the sense that it illustrates the 
willingness of the staff to /isten. They have advice to 
offer; they have a message to proclaim; and they do 
proclaim it. But they make it their policy to earn the 
right to share the Good News by listening. The 
number of stories that can be told is witness to the 
fact that a lot of listening has been done here — 
patient, kind, sympathetic listening which says better 
than words alone can: ‘‘God loves you, loves you 
still.’ This hall, too, has the best of acoustics! 

In these hard economic times the flow of people to 
our mission is increasing. It is good to know that the 
door will be open, as it was in the days of the Great 
Depression. A significant percentage of the people 
who have found help over the years have been 
professional people, engineers, lawyers, artists and 
doctors. Despite their early accomplishments, these, 
like many others, found life too hard to handle. No 
doubt there will be more of these accomplished 
people who will come to ask for help. It’s not too far, 
from Roy Thomson Hall to Evangel Hall. 


MR. MANSON is the minister at 
Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ontario, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of 
Evangel Hall. 
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Presbyterianism 
in 
Australia ere 


Before leaving for Australia last February, the author was 
asked by the editor of The Record to prepare an article in 
which he could give his impressions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Australia. Therefore, after spending two months 
teaching in the Presbyterian Theological Hall in Melbourne, 
and attending the General Assembly of the New South 
Wales Presbyterian Church, he now presents his report. But 
in doing so he would first of all say that he enjoyed every 
minute of his time ‘‘down under’’ where the people were so 
friendly and hospitable. 
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Presbyterianism... 
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In looking at the P.C.A. (Ed. note: Please do not 
confuse this set of initials with the Presbyterian 
Church in America — another minority — created by 
congregations leaving the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
and the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) 
one must realize that it is in a position somewhat 
similar to that of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
in the late 1930s. It has just come out of a church 
union movement which was consummated in 1977, 
and after five years it is still dealing with problems in- 
herited from the controversy which took place during 
the ’70s down to the time of separation of the conti- 
nuing Presbyterians from the unionists. To one who 
experienced something of what took place in Canada 
between 1925 and 1930 it all looks so familiar. 

The move towards union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches began much 
earlier than 1970, but by that year it was being push- 
ed hard. In 1973 the Presbyterians held a test vote in 
which around 50% were opposed. The propaganda 
was then increased in favour of union and in 1977 a 
second vote was held. New South Wales continued to 
vote 50% against union, but in Victoria, Tasmania, 
Queensland the anti-union vote dropped to 25% and 
in the rest of the country. it was even lower, with the 
Northern Territories voting almost unanimously for 
union. The result of all the voting was that about 
25% of the membership stayed Presbyterian with a 
total of between 40,000 and 43,000 members, a con- 
siderably smaller number than the Presbyterian 
minority in Canada in 1925. 

In one important respect the Australian union was 
different from that in Canada. Mr. Maxwell Brad- 
shaw, a Melbourne lawyer, directed the continuing 
Presbyterians’ strategy, and basing his plans on the 
House of Lords’ ruling at the beginning of the cen- 
tury which handed the property of the Free Church 
of Scotland over to those refusing to go into union 
with the United Presbyterians, he succeeded in hav- 
ing the state legislatures agree that if one-third or 
more of a congregation desired to stay Presbyterian, 
it would retain the church’s property. At the same 
time administrative buildings in some of the states 
were handed over to the Presbyterians. 

While there were a considerable number of 
vigorous opponents of the union, such as Dr. Hector 
MacLeod of New South Wales, the administrative 
bureaucracy in the various states and a good many 
members of the theological faculties favoured the 
union. As a result, when union was consummated 
most of them moved into the new church, resulting in 
the need for both reorganization and new personnel 
in the remaining body. This has been one of the ma- 
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jor problems facing the continuing Presbyterian 
church. 

As the Australian states are much more in- 
dividualistic and independent than even the Cana- 
dian provinces, this is reflected in the church in the 
fact that each state Presbyterian church has its own 
General Assembly. At least this is true in Tasmania, 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland. The 
South Australia Church which has a relatively small 
membership is attached to N.S.W. These Assemblies 
somewhat resemble Canadian synods, but have much 
more power. They consist of all ministers, with an 
equal number of elders, and meet annuaily when they 
deal with their own internal affairs. The national 
church’s General Assembly meets only once every 
three years to take up the business of the whole 
church and, on occasion, to hear appeals from the 
state General Assemblies. 

Another aspect in which the P.C.A. differs from 
the Canadian church is that theological education is 
under the care of the state Assemblies. However, 
since the churches in some of the states are small, 
they send their students to the theological halls in 
Melbourne or Brisbane, or to Moore College in 
Sydney. As the New South Wales church has found it 
somewhat difficult to assemble a faculty, it has made 
arrangements with Moore College (the low church, 
evangelical Anglican college) to give the basic 
theological disciplines, and special lecturers are used 
to teach Presbyterian law and polity, worship and 
history. Numbers in the educational institutions 
vary, but there are between 75 and 100 candidates 
now in training. 

An important feature of the theological halls is 
that, in general, the students seem to be older than 
those usually enrolled in Canada. A good many of 
them have had experience for some years in other 
walks of life. One, for instance, has been a school 
teacher for fourteen years, while another is going in- 
to the ministry after spending some years as an ac- 
countant in business. Younger men are also entering 
the ministry; even they seem to be mainly in their late 
twenties or early thirties. Although the P.C.A. does 
not seem to ordain women readily, there are one or 
two women pastors. On the whole, however, one 
cannot but feel that even the new ministers will enter 
their careers with more maturity and experience than 
is often the case. 


watching the operations of the church courts, as 

well as following the activities of some of the 
ministers and elders, one receives the impression that 
the P.C.A. is a very hard-working church. Quite a 
number of the administrators and professors are at 
the same time congregational ministers. The hardest 
working individual which this writer encountered is 
the Rev. C.R. Thomas, minister of a congregation in 
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a Sydney suburb, chairman of the Christian Educa- 
tion Committee of the N.S.W. church and editor of 
Australian Presbyterian Life, the magazine of the na- 
tional church. 

As a result of this yard work, it would seem that 
Presbyterianism in Australia is prospering. From 
what the present writer saw this time in Victoria and 
New South Wales, and two years ago in Tasmania 
and Queensland, expansion is undoubtedly under 
way. It has been estimated by one official that since 
1977 over 100 new congregations have been founded 
and developed. Although many of the congregations, 
both new and old, are not large, they seem to be very 
active and enthusiastic. There are, of course, some 
with difficulties, as in the case of one congregation 
whose building has been designated an_ historic 
edifice and therefore must continue in use, although 
the local residential population has largely given 
place to businesses and factories. Such limitations 
pose problems for churches which cannot move with 
their membership, and in Australia there seems to be 
a constant demographic flux. On the whole, 
however, the church is vigorously fulfilling its fun- 
damental commission. 

That such is the case is also revealed in the 
widespread missionary interest of the church. While 
there are only eight missionaries working directly 
under the Australian Presbyterian World Mission in 
the islands north of Australia, they are playing an im- 
portant role in churches such as that of Vanuatu. 
They also arrange for ministerial students from the 
islands to come for a period of study in the 
Australian theological halls. At the same time, 
another 96 missionaries are serving with some other 
23 missionary agencies. Geographically, these 
workers are spread from Africa through India and 
Pakistan to China and Japan. In all this work the 
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Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Union plays a 
very active and important role. Missions thus form 
one of the foremost interests of the church. 

A further characteristic of the church is its doc- 
trinal self-consciousness. That is to say, it lays no lit- 
tle stress upon its adherence to the Westminster Stan- 
dards. At the time of union, it seems that most of 
those who would like to adhere more loosely to the 
Westminster Confession left for the Uniting Church, 
although some did remain. They, however, seem to 
possess relatively little influence in the church courts, 
even in New South Wales where they seem to have 
the most to say. At the same time, those who are 
stressing the Reformed/ Presbyterian position are not ° 
sitting back ‘‘in beds of flowery ease.’’ They are 
working hard both in their own congregations and in 
church extension. 

With the continual expansion which has already 
resulted in the 100 new congregations mentioned 
above, there is a shortage of ministers at the present 
time. This has been filled, to a certain extent, by im- 
migration from the United Kingdom and North 
America, but will also be largely met by the increas- 
ing number of students now being trained in the 
theological halls who will soon be entering pastorates 
in various parts of the country. Thus, expansion iS 
gradually taking place, and despite its present 
relatively small proportion of the population of 
15,000,000, the continuing Presbyterian Church of 
Australia would seem to be a body which will have an 
increasing impact on Australia in many ways. 


DR. REID is a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, an 
author, and Professor Emeritus of History at the University of 
Guelph in Ontario. 
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Hugh D. McKellar 


hat are we to make of a person who writes 
\ x | one hymn, sees it gain wider acceptance than 
he or she ever anticipated — and then never 
even tries to write another? After several decades as 
an only child, I have no trouble believing that people 
may indeed be so well satisfied with the results of 
their initial foray into a given: field of creative 
endeavour that they feel no particular need to take 
that path again, but prefer to try their luck at 
something else. Of course, when a person’s name ap- 
pears in the average hymnbook only once, the hymn 
or tune concerned is more apt to be the sole survivor 
from a considerable body of work — and often, not 
the one by which its creator would choose to be 
remembered. Samuel John Stone grew so heartily 
weary of ‘‘The church’s one foundation,’’ which 
people insisted on singing in his honour wherever he 
went, that he would never use it in his own church: 
why, he wondered, would no one bother even to ex- 
plore his other hymns, which he felt were far better? 
Miss Dorothy Blomfield gave the public no such 
alternative. In 1883 her sister, who was planning her 
wedding, wished to include in the ceremony her 
favourite hymn, ‘‘O strength and stay upholding all 
creation,’’ but feared that its emphasis on peaceful 
death might mislead, or at least mystify, her guests. 
“What is the good,’’ complained she, ‘‘of having a 
sister who writes poetry, if she cannot write me new 
words to this tune?’’ Thus challenged, Dorothy mar- 
ched into another room, secured the door, and work- 
ed hard for fifteen minutes. She returned with ‘‘O 
perfect love, all human thought transcending.’’ 
Apparently the bride. was not chilled, as more 
romantic souls have since been, by the hymn’s appeal 
for “‘patient hope and quiet brave endurance.’’ The 
three verses attracted wide attention six years later, 
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when Sir Joseph Barnby fitted them to their present 
tune for use as an anthem at the wedding of King 
George V’s eldest sister, who, in the long run, needed 
all the hope and endurance she could get. Dorothy 
herself waited till she was nearly forty before marry- 
ing Gerald Gurney, whom she presumably regarded 
as something more than an endurance test. Yet for 
almost a century her solitary hymn has been a fixture 
in collections edited by experienced pastors, who 
have seen all too often what happens when couples 
neglect the virtues she specified. 

Alexander Ewing’s experience as a career soldier 
did not help him to defend his single hymn tune from 
unexpected sabotage. Shortly after John Mason 
Neale published his translation of ‘‘Jerusalem the 
golden,’’ Ewing wrote for it, in the rhythm of a 
minuet, a tune which was widely reprinted while he 
was away serving in the Crimean War. Neale, who 
was far from musical, recommended this tune for use 
with his words in the first edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern because ‘‘children seem to like it, and 
they are the best judges.’’ However, the music editor 
considered the triple rhythm undignified, and ironed 
it out, without consulting Ewing, into the four- 
square version we know. 

By 1867, when Ewing was posted to Fredericton, 
N.B., and practically conscripted to help with the 
music at the Anglican cathedral, his tune was being 
sung all over the Empire in the altered form, which, 
he said, sounded to him like a polka. He wrote a few 
anthems and vocal solos, but never attempted to set 
another hymn to music. 

Ewing might have found some consolation in a 
meeting with Franz Gruber, the composer of ‘‘Silent 
Night,’’ who lived until 1863. Forty-five years earlier 
he had been a village schoolmaster near Salzburg, 
Austria, doubling as organist of the church at Obern- 
dorf, which had just received an energetic young 
priest named Joseph Mohr. Father Mohr decided, 
apparently well in advance, to make the midnight 
Mass of Christmas Eve 1818 very special: he wrote a 
hymn of three stanzas, for which he asked Gruber to 
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compose music. Gruber devised a melody to which 
each stanza could be sung as a duet by himself and 

| Father Mohr, with the choir repeating the last two 

| lines in four-part harmony. They must have had time 
to rehearse until all the singers were sure of what to 
do, because when the organ’s bellows broke down 
just before Christmas, they went ahead with the new 
hymn as planned, with Gruber playing on his guitar 
the accompaniment which he had intended for the 
organ. 

As soon as possible, they got the organ fixed and 
tested it out by singing ‘‘Silent Night’’ for the repair- 
man, who had come from a distance. They were 
never again able to carry out their original intention, 


| because by the next Christmas Father Mohr had been 


moved to another parish. Perhaps they saw no reason 
to give the repairman a copy, if indeed they had one 
to spare: how could they have guessed that the carol 
would stick in his mind, or that he would eventually 
have it published as ‘‘A folk-song from Tyrol Pro- 
vince’? Either he honestly did not realize that 
Gruber and Mohr had created it, or doubted that two 
such obscure men had interests worth protecting. 

In 1833 Gruber wrote out copies of the carol’s 
words and music for use in the school where he had 
just become headmaster, seemingly unaware that it 
was available in print. Twenty years later, however, 
he came upon it in a magazine from northern Ger- 
many, with the melody somewhat changed, and a 
totally fictitious account of its origin supplied. Anx- 
ious to set the record straight, he sent to the royal 
chapel in Berlin a definitive score of the carol, set for 
duet with chorus, organ, and strings, along with a 
sworn account of how it came into existence. But 
since the carol had already made its way to North 
America in a version which may owe something to 
the repairman’s faulty memory, he was fighting a 
battle already lost. 

However, a century later, the superb soprano 
Elisabeth Schwartzkopf took the trouble to look up 
Gruber’s manuscript in Berlin, and to record on the 

| disc More Songs You Love exactly what she found. 
Her rendition compares with what we usually sing 
much as crisp snow does with slush; she reveals 
ruthlessly that every deviation from Gruber’s inten- 
tions has been for the worse. 


George Duffield a hymn whose calibre he never 

managed to match. In 1858 he took part in 
revival services held under YMCA auspices in 
Philadelphia. One of his colleagues, Dudley Tyng, 
was fatally injured in a midweek accident, but 
managed to send the, YMCA a message: ‘‘Tell them 
to stand up for Jesus.’’ By the next Sunday, Duffield 
had expanded Tyng’s words into a 48-line poem, with 
which he concluded his memorial sermon; his grief- 
stricken listeners requested copies, and arranged to 


. n intense emotional experience wrung from 
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publish ‘‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus’’ as a tribute 
to Tyng. But though Duffield concluded many more 
sermons with verses of his own, none of them ever 
caught his hearers’ imagination. Knox College 
awarded him a D.D. in 1871 in recognition of his 
pastoral work, not his hymn-writing. Even his son 
Samuel, who became America’s first major hym- 
nologist, could not put Duffield’s other lyrics onto 
the lips of congregations. 

The quatrain which is probably sung more widely 
and often than any other in the English-speaking 
world was written by a man who foresaw no such 
future for it, since in his day only metrical psalms 
were deemed fit for singing in public worship. Or- 
phaned in childhood, Thomas Ken came into the care 
of his sister, who lived with her husband, the famous 
fisherman Izaak Walton, at Winchester, in whose 
great school for boys they duly enrolled him. After 
university study and ordination, he returned to Win- 
chester, and took time from his duties at the 
cathedral to write three hymns for the daily private 
devotions of students at the school. Each boy was en- 
joined by the school’s Manual for 1674 to “‘say the 
Morning and the Evening Hymn devoutly in your 
chamber,’’ while the Midnight Hymn was prescribed 
only for insomniacs. Just when the hymns were writ- 
ten, or how the boys learned them (by rote or from 
manuscript), we do not know; Ken did not choose to 
share them with graduates of less prestigious schools 
until 1694. 

By then he had been given a bishopric by one king, 
who admired his forthright fearlessness, and lost it 
by defying in succession the next two sovereigns, who 
had no more use for his outspoken stubbornness than 
for each other. Even when Queen Anne offered to 
restore his rank, he declined. But this side of his per- 
sonality is completely absent from ‘‘Awake, my soul, 
and with the sun’’ and ‘‘All praise to thee, my God, 
this night.’’ For almost three centuries, few hymn- 
books in English have failed to include both; and 
fewer still have omitted the doxology with which Ken 
closed all three of his hymns for the boys of Win- 
chester School: ‘‘Praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow.”’ 


This is the third in an extended series on hymns 
and hymn-writers. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto 
secondary school librarian and a 
church music historian. 
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Church Growth 


WORSHIP ATTENDANCE (1981) 


Sounds like a new church in a rapidly growing 
suburban neighbourhood; a church with modern 
facilities, high visibility and lots of parking. 

In actual fact, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in 
Simcoe, Ontario exhibits none of the above 
characteristics usually associated with growing 
congregations. St. Paul’s is an older ‘““downtown” 
church located in the very heart of Simcoe. It’s out- 
of-the-way, not terribly noticeable and the parking 
is of the ‘‘on-the-street’” variety. Simcoe could not 
be described as a rapidly growing community 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ontario. 


In Southwestern Ontario 


COMMUNICANT MEMBERSHIP (1981) 
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— 36.5% INCREASE 
— 13% INCREASE 


Dr. Albert Bailey, minister of growing St. Paul’s Church. 


either. Despite earlier predictions that the huge in- 
dustrial complex at Nanticoke would result in a 
heavy influx of newcomers, the population has re- 
mained static at 14,000. 

“Well,” you ask, ‘then just what is it that made 
church growth ‘happen’ for St. Paul’s?’” The answer 
is that it didn’t just ‘“happen’’. It was planned. In 
1979, under the leadership of their recently arrived 
minister, Dr. Albert Bailey, the congregation 
embarked on two 5-year plans with 1980-1984 being 
the implementation period. One was a restoration 
plan that was needed to return a deteriorating 
church building to a good state of repair. Even 
more important was the implementation of a 
renewal plan. The people of St. Paul’s wanted: to 
keep in mind the reason the building existed. 

The renewal plan was not the work of the 
minister or of any one person. It began with the 


minister and an elder attending a Lyle Schaller 
Workshop on recruiting new members. The prin- 
ciples learned were shared with every organization 
in the congregation. The Session then held a church 
growth retreat and set up a Church Growth and 
Planning Committee. As much as was possible, the 
whole congregation was involved in setting up the 
plan. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 


The plan attempted to do two major things. The 
first was to set out some specific goals. Having 
clear-cut, measurable, attainable goals is one of 
the main “keys” to church growth. Using 1979 as a 
base year, the church set the following goals for 
growth: 


ATTENDANCE MEMBERSHIP 
ihe gat Lean 
ce oie Net hoe ak 
Sa eee ny pe aha 
1979 75 150 
1980 90 90 20% 165 166 10% 
1981 AO5ee 23) 136'5.% 180m, 188r713% 
1982 120 as 19 5a O Sane 


* Figures not yet available. 
** Targeted membership already 
met by June 30th. 


Other goals to be implemented in the fall of 1982 
are 1) an alternative style of worship for the unchur- 
ched, and 2) 12 persons involved in an ENABIL 
(Adult Interdependent Learning) Bible Study Pro- 
gram. 


EXPECTATION OF GROWTH 


The second major objective of the Renewal Plan 
was to create an expectation of growth. St. Paul’s 
began to live in the expectation that new people 
would be coming to visit and they set out to build a 
congenial climate. Special ads inviting newcomers 
were placed in the newspaper in the fall. New 
lighted signboards were erected on the outside of 
the church. Inside, signs giving directions to the 
nursery, the minister's study, washrooms, etc. were 
erected to help first timers find their way around 
the Church building. Members began wearing name 
tags so visitors would find it easier to learn names. 
In the sanctuary, a rear pew was removed and a 
bulletin board was installed for information on 
Outreach, Opportunities, Congregation Events, etc. 
The result was a ‘people place” where people can 
congregate to talk or browse. 

The experience of St. Paul’s, Simcoe 
demonstrates that church growth is possible even 


— 


gene 
CHURCH OFFICE 
PASTOR'S STUDY 
SANCTUARY 
NURSERY 
CHURCH PARLOUR 
WASHROOM 


— 
LOWER HALL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AREAS 
KINDERGARTEN ROOM 
KITCHEN AND WASHROOM 


Signs — they tell newcomers they are expected and 
welcome. 


for congregations that do not ‘‘have everything go- 
ing for them.” Growth will not just “happen” 
automatically. Any church with people around it 
and which has 1) a desire to grow, 2) is prepared to 
plan and pray for growth, and 3) lives in the expec- 
tation that new people will come to worship — 
CAN GROW! 


For more information on how to grow 
Presbyterian congregations, contact — 


COMMITTEE FOR CHURCH 
GROWTH TO DOUBLE 
IN THE EIGHTIES, 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 


Tel. No. (416) 441-1111 ext. 178 


Advertisement 


The following feature, though springing 
from an Old Testament text, is not part of Dr. 
Burn’s series on the Old Testament prophets. It 
is, however, a treatment of ‘‘God’s word for 
our day’’ and a stimulating insight into the 


And s | all we not 
receive evil? 


‘“‘Samson called on the Lord and said, ‘Remember | T 
O Lord God, remember me: give me strength only th 
once, O God, and let me at a stroke be avenged on t 
Philistines for my two eyes! a 


John Barclay Burns 


try and western’’ phase of the Old Testament, 
when men were men and so were women! The 
Israelites, relative newcomers to the land of Canaan, 
lived in a frontier situation. Life was rough and ready 
and there was little scope for the arts, amenities and 
sophistication of civilisation. Strength of body, 
directness of purpose and a flexible moral code were 
highly esteemed qualities. The Book of Judges 
reflects this lifestyle. It is lively and raucous, filled 
with deeds of derring-do, often of doubtful morality. 
A rough wit and a scarcely concealed vibrant sexuali- 
ty pervade its pages. It is one of the most fascinating 
books in the Bible. However, I’m not about to write 
a survey of Judges. I am using Sampson as an exam- 
ple of the classic pattern of a fall from greatness into 
catastrophe and as a starting-point for a discussion 
of the problem of evil. 
Modern Christianity tends not to see evil or sin as a 
problem — and that is its downfall. The naive op- 


S amson belongs to what we might call the ‘‘coun- 
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perpetual problem of evil in a world created by 
a loving God. Something especially apt for the 
month containing Remembrance Day. 


JRD 


(Judges 16: 28 NEE 


timism and easy evangelical confidence of so many 
contemporary Christians takes no account of the 
solutions to the problem of evil offered. by the Old 
and New Testaments. Indeed both extremes of 
present-day Christianity, both liberals and fun- 
damentalists, are expert in ignoring those parts of the 
Bible which do not suit them and bending the rest to 
their purpose. 

The classic solution of the Old Testament to the 
problem of evil is quite straightforward. God, 
ultimately, is responsible for it. This idea is summed 
up in the rhetorical question which Job asks his wife. 
“If.”? he says, ‘‘we have received good at the hands of the 
Lord, shall we not receive evil?’? At times the writers of 
the Old Testament connect evil with the waters of the 
primeval chaos. At other times it is personified in the 
chaos-monster, Leviathan or Lotan. But more often 
the Old Testament pushes Leviathan into the 
background and makes God responsible for good 
and evil. It does so because it was afraid of recogniz- 
ing a personified force of evil which might be as 
powerful as God himself. The concept of God as 
responsible for good and bad has been carried over 
into Islam — where Allah is the source of both and 
his wisdom is unfathomable. Sometimes the Old 
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Testament is quite ruthless in its statement of this 
idea: consider 1 Samuel 16:14, ‘‘But the Spirit of the 
Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him.’’ This kind of statement really perturbs 
us today, because of our very limited perception of 
God. 

If the spirit of the Lord left Saul, it also left Sam- 
son. He is not simply an example of good potential 
gone wrong. It was God who tempted Samson into 
his first encounter with a Philistine woman. When he 
tried it again with Delilah, God took umbrage and 
abandoned him. God’s presence and his inscrutable 
will dogged Samson’s life and mingled with his col- 
lapsing personality. However, in his last moments 
Samson recognizes the truth of his life and his final 
encounter with God is filled with magnificence and 
tragedy. Blinded and bound, he stands between the 
two supporting pillars of the temple of Dagan in 
Gaza. ‘‘Remember me, O Lord God, just this once, and let 
me be avenged on the Philistines for my two eyes.”’ Sam- 
son here reaches heights of tragedy only equalled by 
Shakespeare: ‘‘Remember me, O Lord God.”’ And so it 
was, God remembered Samson and he died with 
dignity as the temple of Dagan crashed to the 
ground. 

That is the solution of the Old Testament, the ac- 
ceptance of the truth that good and bad come from 
God and an acceptance that his will is unfathomable 
and must be obeyed. It is not even tempered by the 
promise of a better life after death, for the Old Testa- 
ment knows nothing of the Christian hope and pro- 
mise. It is a picture of God far removed from the 
rather namby-pamby ‘‘nice’’ one which we rather 
hope will be true. Carried to its extreme it can be very 
brutal. It places all evil at God’s feet, making him 
responsible for the saddest of human tragedies and 
the most disgusting of evils. It does find expression in 
certain types of Christianity, though I hesitate to call 
them that. In his autobiography, Professor William 
Barclay tells us how he mentioned on a radio broad- 
cast that his twenty-one-year-old daughter and her 
fiance had been drowned in a sailing accident off the 
West Coast of Scotland. He received many letters of 
sympathy. But one came from Northern Ireland 
from someone who obviously disapproved of Willie’s 
interpretations of scripture. The letter included these 
terrible words: ‘‘I know why God killed your daughter: it 
was to save her from the damnable heresies that you 
write.’ Neither we, nor the Old Testament, would 
agree with such a sick perversion of faith, nor, I 
hope, would we ever be a party to such cruelty. And 
we do not have to agree completely with the Old 
Testament’s definition of the source of evil. But there 
is a dimension where we have to recognize that some 
things we regard as evil and bad for us may well have 
their origin in God’s overall plan for our lives. They 
may be tests of spiritual progress, examinations in 
faith. In the correct translation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
we would pray, not ‘‘do not lead us into temptation,”’ 
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but, ‘‘do not bring us to the test.’” We are asking God to 
spare us from the difficult and searching tests of 
faith. God does sometimes bring us to the point of 
terrible testing. When he does, like Samson, we must 
pray to be remembered. 


locked into life as its end and its fulfilment. 

We cry out at its injustice and rail against its 
finality. Yet every Christian must come to the point 
where we can say with Job: ‘‘the Lord has given and the 
Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ 
But what about those who die young and tragically? 
Naturally God doesn’t make them die. God does not 
protect us from the life of the world, which may in- 
volve great hurt. Through tragedy and grief, we have 
to wrestle to the point where we can bless him for a 
life which will have fulfilment in his nearer presence. 
And if you think that is a hard thing to do, you are 
quite right. The Rev. David Biebel is a conservative 
bible-believing pastor. In his book, Jonathan: you 
left too soon, he chronicles the death of his three- 
year-old son from a mysterious undiagnosed illness. 
Nothing had prepared him for the volcano of emo- 
tions which erupted inside him: anger, resentment, 
guilt and self-pity. He could not accept the so-called 
comfort of those who told him to have more faith 
and not be trapped in the ‘‘Slough of Despond.’’ He 
writes: ‘‘When faced with a great loss, everyone grieves. 
The person who claims that because he is a Christian he 
can, or has, escaped this process, is deluding himself and 
others.’ This minister of a church in Michigan wrestl- 
ed through to the point of acceptance, not of his 
child’s death as God’s will, but that God is able to 
save even in that experience, ‘‘blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’’ 

The New Testament is not nearly so afraid of 
recognizing separate powers of good and evil. It em- 
phasizes God’s goodness, but is convinced of the real 
existence of personified evil which it calls the Devil. 
And the New Testament is willing to live with the fact 
that evil can and does thwart the purposes of God. 
The Devil is a worthy adversary. God, in the person 
of his Son, has to go to the Cross and rise from the 
dead to defeat him. This is the classic portrayal of 
salvation. God, in Christ, fights against and trium- 
phs over the power of evil in the world which enslaves 
humanity. He rescues them and reconciles them to 
himself. It was only much later that salvation came to 
be seen as Christ’s love satisfying the impossible 
demands of God’s justice. Frankly, I tend to follow 
the New Testament in believing that God, in Christ, 
triumphed over evil in the world, evil that was and 
evil that shall be, till God’s final victory. 

It is a fact of life that we reap what we sow. But 
what if we sow goodness and reap evil? If we are 
presented with a choice between life and death, surely 
we would choose life. But we do not always do so. 


D eath is, perhaps, the obvious example. It is 
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And shall we... 


continued from previous page 


We know that a nuclear war would destroy our 
world. Yet we are only a hairsbreadth away from 
convincing ourselves that it is a viable solution to the 
current power-struggle between east and west. Why 
cannot humanity always choose what is good and 
right and true? If we are constantly pulled towards 
evil, is choice only an illusion? Time and time again 
we are forced to echo Paul’s bitter cry: ‘‘the good that 
I would I do not, and the evil that I would not, that Ido. O 
wretched man, who will deliver me?’’ It seems to me that 
there is only one way out of the dilemma. And that 
way is a combination of the view of the Old and New 
Testaments. Over and above the evil for which 
humans are responsible and whose consequences we 
justly suffer, there is an independent force of evil 
which prevents us exercising our freedom to choose 
the good. Only God’s grace can help us in these cir- 
cumstances. 


e have to return to the biblical view of evil. If 

\X/ God is always good and nice, we have no 

reason to struggle with him and to cry out 
against him. We have no right to ask ‘‘why me?”’ If 
God is responsible for some of the world’s evil then 
our rage against him is given credibility. The tradi- 
tion of struggling against God and resisting his ap- 
parent injustice is rooted in scripture from Job 
through Jeremiah and culminating on the Cross, ‘“‘My 
God, why have you forsaken me?’’ Then we have to 
recognize that an independent power of cosmic evil 
exercises some influence over us. Otherwise there is 
no point in asking God to help us. If human beings 
are responsible for their own evil, then they must 
deliver themselves. Five thousand years of failure 
must surely convince us that the source of at least 
some of our sin must lie elsewhere. The Christian 
must sometimes accept unmerited suffering or unjust 
setback and turn it to good, following the example of 
Jesus Christ himself. The Christian can be destined 
for greatness by God. He or she can then blow the 
whole deal, but, like Samson, see the truth before the 
end — and be saved. Our tragedy and our healing 
must be real, or meaningless. 

This authentic biblical note is missing almost com- 
pletely from contemporary preaching and teaching. 
We like to have God omnipotent, unthreatened by 
evil, but we also want him consistently benevolent. 
There is no independent power of evil, only wicked 
people. Neither is there any hell, only our remorse. 
Worst of all, modern Christianity, both liberal and 
fundamentalist, claims that although we can go 
astray, we are decent people at heart. So what are we 
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left with? God all-powerful and good; sinful but de- 
cent humanity; a sentimental finale in which God 
saves absolutely everyone, gently but firmly. Neither 
Job, Jeremiah, Jesus or St. Jerome would recognize 
this perversion of the faith. This ‘‘heresy’’ first saw 
the light of day in the fourth century, propounded by 
a man called Pe/agius. Rumour has it that he was a 
Scot and St. Jerome scathingly refers to him as 
pultibus Scottorum praegravatus, ‘‘weighed down by 
the porridge of the Scots.’’ Scot he may have been, true 
to scripture he wasn’t. It is the heresy of self-centred 
and uncaring times. We have all kinds of clever 
names for good old sin. And the majority of sins to- 
day are sins of selfishness. These are not resolved flat 
on our backs on a psychiatrist’s couch, but on our 
knees. Any mild protestation is met with surprise, 
“after all it is the late twentieth century and we have 
developed so much more’’ — have we indeed? I am 
not suggesting that the church be repressive and I am 
no friend to the so-called Moral Majority, but let us 
be honest, true to the Bible and to our faith, and peo- 
ple will take us seriously again. 

Life is God’s testing ground. There is a dimension 
of evil and sin which we need his grace to overcome. 
And, yes, there is the unfashionable possibility that 
we can cut ourselves off so completely from God that 
we find ourselves in that state called Hell. There is an 
inescapable challenge in scripture which cannot be 
avoided and those who make the way easy are doing 
no service. The British poet W.H. Auden said: 

‘“‘Greek tragedy is the tragedy of necessity; that is, the 

feeling aroused in the spectator is ‘what a pity it had to 

be this way’; Christian tragedy is the tragedy of 
possibility, ‘what a pity it was this way when it might 
have been otherwise.’ ”’ 

That is fair as far as it goes. But we have to reckon 
with the dimension of evil where we need God’s grace 
and his help. The Christian faith is a recognition that 
we cannot live or die without God and a knowledge 
that in Jesus Christ he shows his absolute willingness 
to love and to help. It means taking the world 
seriously, facing evil and tragedy with faith and 
courage and not being afraid to recognize sin. It will 
involve a struggle with God. There will be times when 
we are driven to pray, ‘‘Lord remember me, just this 
once’’ — in Jesus Christ we have the certainty that he 
will remember. 


DR. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS is 
Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His 
doctorate is in Old Testament 
Studies. 
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THE PROBLEM OF aes 


Year after year, this sight-destroying disease, caused by a 


parasite, renders tens of thousands of active and preduceve a men 


and women into helpless and handicapped beggars, oT 
upon charity! 


Widespread: ‘River blindness’ is prevalent in the fertile river 


valleys of Equatorial Africa. Many villages have either been 


abandoned or have more blind than sighted inhabitants. 
Disease pattern: When the black fly bites, it injects tiny 
larvae into the human body. Gradually they make their way 
to the interior chambérs of the eye and ultimately es 
the optic nerve. 

Treatment: Diethyl! tablets today cannot cure the ‘river 
blindness’ infection, but they can arrest the disease. A year’s 


course of 365 Diethyl tablets costing no more than 4 dollars | 


can save a person from total blindness. 


Need: CBMI presently distributes Diethyl tablets to more | 
than 30,000 people, every month, but many more await our 


help. Nowadays, no one need go blind due ‘to ‘river blindness’ 


The canted have fled their village; the last blind man has — 
perished. The black fly has conquered. The village i is dead! 


WHA CAN We DC 


Just a little over a cent per day weuld be sufficient to’ 
treat and save a pair of eyes from eee pha 
Whata challenge! | 


CR IS 
MOBILE EVE CLIMIC: 
THE KINGDOM OF 


A heavy truck Haat ase way over rough terra 
the African bush, carrying a CBMI medical t 
from Bawku, in northern Ghana. | 


The CBMI team pneee of an eye dBeicr 
nurse, a health worker, and an evangelist are 
round the clock. 


They prevent, treat, teach, and train — 
with one single motto: to avert the tragedy 
of ‘river blindness’ 


LOW Del 


CBM1I is hard at work in regions where ‘rive 
blindness’ has spread on a large scale, and w 
the misery of the blind is heart-rending. 


CL) In Upper Volta, CBMI treats large numbe 
people, who are in danger of losing their 
eyesight, with a course of Diethyl tablets. 

CL] InGhana, where many blind people have ¢ 
up all hope, CBMI is training them to bec 
successful farmers. 

CL) In Togo, CBMI supports schools and vocat 
training workshops for people who have b 
blinded by ‘river blindness.’ 


vy E JOR ea 
E DEEP IMT 
MCOUS BLACK FLY 


€ give necessary medical treatment to infected 
le today, then we need not care for them 
ind beggars tomorrow. That is why we must 
them before the disease gets them! Tens of 
nds are still waiting for us? declares the 
ophthalmologist, Dr. Klein-Poelhuis, who is 
ge of the sight-saving medical program in 
1ermn Ghana and Upper Volta. 
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iding principle behind CBMI’s worldwide 
ation of blindness campaign is that no single 
on suffering from eye disease should become 
d because he is poor and cannot afford the 
cents for the necessary eye-saving medicine. 
ay, CBMI maintains 137 dispensaries all 

‘the world. 


f Sierra Leone, CBMI trains national 
hristians as ophthalmic nurses and health 
jorkers to serve their countrymen, who are 
hreatened by blindness. 


esult: More than 50 remote villages were 

sd by CBMI’s mobile eye hospitals last year. 
0,000 people infected by ‘river blindness’ 

reated with Diethyl tablets. They would 

y have lost their eyesight without such 

ly help. 


HELP ? 


Nobody can ignore the problem. 


Just think, fora little more than a cent per day you can save a 
person from a lifetime of darkness. A year’s supply of 365 Diethyl! 
tablets for an African child afflicted with ‘river blindness, 
only four dollars: While CBMI’s eye doctors, nurses, instructors, 
and teachers for the blind are deeply involved in the battle 
against ‘river blindness; at the forefront, their succe 
upon your gifts and your prayers. 


COSTS 


ss depends 


“WE URGENTLY HEED... 


Diethyl! tabiets for thousands upon thousands more 
patients infected with ‘river blindness, Please help us 
as soon as you can. It is impossible to obtain these 
tablets in West Africa?’ 


CBMI receives such emergency calls from eye doctors 
in Africa quite frequently. Sometimes important 
tablets have to be divided into four parts in order to 
provide at least minimum treatment. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
TOHELP? = 


PLEASE SEND YOUR CHEQUE IN THIS ENVELOPE 


You will receive a receipt for Income Tax purposes 
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EVERY HOUK 


PEOPLE GO 
BLIND = 
UNNECESSARILY 


in MOST 


The statistics are horrifying. Every day, nearly 
2,000 people go blind throughout the world. 

Two thirds of them live in the poorest and neediest 
areas of Asia and Africa, where over 70 percent 
must beg for their livelihood. 


Neither children nor men, nor women, living in 
the poorest regions of economically backward 
countries, are safe from the ravages of many sight- 
destroying eye diseases which ultimately lead to 
total blindness, 


For example, onchocerciasis, also called ‘river 
blindness; is the number one enemy of the eyes 
in the fertile regions of river valleys in West Africa. 
A World Health Organization survey has revealed 
that already millions of people have been 
infected, and hundreds of thousands have either 
become incurably blind or have suffered con- 
siderable impairment of their vision. 


It is high time that this enemy of the eyes is 
stopped in its tracks. The Christian Blind Mission 
International has accepted the challenge and is 
engaged in arresting this sight and life destroying 
disease — ‘river blindness’ 


DURING THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS 
— inits 74th year of ministry to the blind and 
handicapped — CBMI1’s medical services provided: 
1.3 million tubes of Tetracycline ointment to 
treat trachoma 
3.3 million Diethyl tablets to treat 
‘river blindness’ 
5,2 million Vitamin A capsules to treat and 
prevent xerophthalmia 
43.8 million DDS tablets to treat leprosy. 
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TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 
— GREECE and MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
— ALL IRELAND 
— OBERAMMERGAU and EUROPE 
For Brochures write: Box 246, ORILLIA, ONT. L3V 6J6 
Travel Arrangements By W.T.I. (Canada) Ltd., 1110 Sheppard Ave. E., No. 505, 
Willowdale, Ont., M2K 2W2 Ont. Registration Number 1262991 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


May 83 
Summer ’83 
Summer ’84 


NEW ST. JAMES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
SPECIALS FOR SENIORS 


ie, eh as ei 


ed. 
travel southern U.S. 
resorts. 


tours. 


FLORIDA — many departures; 
varied destinations; 10, 14 & 26 
day tours. Some meals includ- 

ARIZONA — 22 & 28 day — 


Tuscon and Scottsdale 


CALIFORNIA — 23 & 26 day 


is celebrating its 150th Anniversary in 
1983. Former members and friends 
who wish to be informed re events, 
please send name(s) and address(es) to 
Mrs. W.H. Adamson, 769 Curry 
Street, London, Ontario, NS5Y 1N5. 


See page 49 for our 
convenient coupon. 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 


nae war eee 


HAWAII — Group Tour: — 14 
days — January 23. 

1983 brochures available. 
“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 


GRYFFIN LODGE, MARY LAKE Space is limited so plan to register 
Two miles from Huntsville, unique family now. 
resort in Muskoka Highlands; from Mail this coupon to the office 
$30.00 per day. Housekeeping units nearest you. 
available, cross-country and down-hill In B.C. and Alta. write: 
skiing. Contact: 1-705-789-7491 or Box Box 58400, Vancouver.B.C. V6P 6E4 
2308, Huntsville, Ontario POA 1K0. in Manitoba and Sask, write: 


aE ee ra, 


Phone: 613-478-3622 
1-800-267-2183. 


tOr.all 
your 
travel 
needs 


MARGARET MUNDY 
ESCORTED GROUP TOURS — 
OR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

TO ANYWHERE. 


1983 TOURS 

° Bermuda 

¢ Land of the Bible 

© Egypt and the Holy Land 

© Great Britain in May & September 
© Scandinavia 

@ 500 Anniversary Martin Luther Tour 
© South Pacific 

® China, Japan & Hong Kong 


Special tour in April with Dr. & Mrs 
Robt. McClure to Taiwan, Malaysia, 
Singapore & Borneo 


OBERAMMERGAU — 1984 


Ask us about the various itineraries 
and departure dates we have for your 
1984 visit to Oberammergau, 
celebrating the 350th anniversary of 
their vow 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
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ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND & WALES — June 7 
to July 6, 1983 — $3,500 
ROMANTIK HOTELS OF 
AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND — 
September 14 to October 1, 1983 — 
$3,800 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND & 
FIJI — January 23 to February 20, 
1983 — $6,700 

SOUTH AFRICA & ZIMBABWE — 
October 11 to November 3, 1983 — 
$5,950 ‘ 
SCANDINAVIA & ITS FJORDS — 
May 8 - 29, 1983 — $3,600 
ALASKA, CRUISE — TOUR — 
August 4 - 20, 1983 — $3,900 
OBERAMMERGAU 1984 — 
September 1984 — $4,000 *EST”° 
CASTLES & POSADAS OF SPAIN 
& PORTUGAL — April 10 - 27, 
1983 — $3,000 


Designed for the senior traveller 
(50+) who appreciates a_ well 
planned and _ interesting _ itinerary. 
Cost, all inclusive and management 
escorted from Toronto. 


For full details contact: , 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ont. L5E 1V4 
(416) 274-2597 


Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg.Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax. N.'S.B3K 5M5 
In Ontario write: 

Box 357, Richmond Hill.Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 

Box 6117. Stn.J. Ottawa.Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


O KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. | 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


Be Ee eee a 


Name 

Address 
Citys ha Ew. 2S Prov 
P.C. Tel. 


Church or Org. 


2id 


CANADA 


as host 
of 
SIXTH 


ASSEMBLY, 


W.C.C. 


Bill Perry 


ust days before the Canadian Parliament voted affirmatively on the 

‘Constitutional Package’’ our Prime Minister, visiting in Vancouver, 

told us that British Columbians ‘‘don’t know what’s going on in the 
rest of the country.’’ All the regular callers to the ‘‘open mouth’’ radio 
programmes, egged on by the programme hosts, indulged in yet another 
round of calling the Prime Minister ‘‘arrogant’’ and other names. Some 
radio journalists, however, may have been surprised when they took to 
Vancouver streets and telephones to conduct a poll on the question. Sixty 
per cent of us lotus-landers polled agreed with the Prime Minister. 


Now something very significant 
for the Church and Canada is be- 
ing planned to take place in British 
Columbia, but, on a recent visit to 
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Toronto, I was amazed at how lit- 
tle is known of it there. One 
wonders how much is known 
about it anywhere except by those 


Jesus Christ, the Life of the World 


Poster: Heather Dau 


who have been involved in the 
planning to this time. 

Canada is hosting the Sixth 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches from July 24 to August 
10, 1983, at the University of 
British Columbia. 

In some sense, planning for this 
event, which has a budget of $5.2 
million and will attract 900 
delegates; 800 observers, staff and 
fraternal delegates; 175 stewards; 
up to 1,000 press — plus visitors — 
began in 1975 following the 
Nairobi Assembly. Activity has 
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| been greatly stepped up, however, | 


| in the past two years, especially by 


ing Committee. 
Broadcasting 


the Assembly Preparations Com- 
“mittee and the Vancouver Plann- 
The Canadian 
Corporation 


/(C.B.C.), the host broadcaster of 


'the event, 


already has full-time 


staff assigned and a budget of $2 
million. 


One of the best ways to make the 


Church and the churches aware of 
this significant event might be to 


‘the theme 
_ Assembly: 
Life of the World.’’ 


start teaching, preaching, living 
chosen for the 
“‘Jesus Christ — The 
Resource 


materials are available through 


denominational 


suppliers. (Ed. 


| note: See, elsewhere in this issue, 


the review of the book ‘‘The Feast 


of Life’’.) The following outline 
| should encourage many to want to 
adopt the theme: 


1. Life, a gift of God 
| — Life is inherited by all creation. 


| 


| — We affirm this life as God-given 


through Christ to be nurtured 
among all people and in all crea- 
tion. 

— The Church is called to be the 
living Body of Christ. 

— Yet we confess that Christians 
share in the neglect and viola- 
tions of creation. 

— We must understand anew and 
proclaim God’s purpose for his 
world and. exercise a more 
responsible and _ reverent 
stewardship of its resources. 


2. Life in the midst of death 

— Christ is risen from the dead. 

— We affirm this risen life in the 
midst of sinful forces bent upon 
death and destruction. 

— The Church is called to make 
manifest God’s forgiving and 
compassionate love for humani- 
ty. 

— Yet we confess that we are party 
to destructive forces within 
ourselves and in our world. 

— We must witness to the victory 
of Christ as we struggle against 
those forces and seek to be a 
healing community in the midst 
of death. 
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3. Life in its fullness 

—Christ promises life in_ its 
fullness. 

— We affirm that such transform- 
ed life is won forever through 
his death and resurrection and 
begins through the Spirit here 
and now for those who turn to 
him. 

— The Church is called to pro- 
claim this gospel to all the world 
and to be faithful to Christ’s 
redeeming and _ liberating 
power. 

— Yet we confess that we have 
been unfaithful to this calling in 
a world where most people’s 
lives are deprived. 

— As those who have been offered 
forgiveness ourselves we must 
share this gift and work for 
justice and fullness of life for 
all. 


4. Life in unity 

— Christ prays that we may all be 
one. 

— We affirm that God’s purpose is 
to restore all things into unity in 
Christ. 

— The Church is called to be a sign 
and foretaste of that unity. 

— Yet we confess that in our world 
our communities and our chur- 
ches remain divided. 

— We must break down the bar- 
riers among ourselves and in 
our world. 


Have a great time with a great 
Gospel theme...and look to hear 
more about a great event which has 
the potential of bringing British 
Columbians into touch with God’s 
plan for his world. 


MR. PERRY is 
the minister at 
West Vancouver 
Presbyterian Church in B.C. and Secretary 
of the Vancouver Planning Committee for 
the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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© ares 
Bibles 


OF COURSE! 


Now it’s easy for you to place and 
distribute God's Word in overseas 
lands and at the same time honour 
friends and loved ones on a special 
occasion. 


Here’s how: 

e Help yourself to an In Honour card 
from the Church Display Rack now 
in many churches. Instructions are 
included with the card. 

e Contact local Gideons under 
“Gideon Bibles” in your telephone 
directory, or 

e Complete the coupon below and 

mail it to The Gideons at the 

address shown. 


| want to place Gideon Bibles 
at a cost of 6 for $10.00 in overseas 
lands in honour of 


Name 


Address 


City Province 


on the occasion of 


Birthday, Graduation, Anniversary, etc, 


My name and address is 


Name | 


Address — 


City Province br Codem 
(] My cheque is enclosed 


() Please send me a donation notice 
and | will mail cheque. 


The Gideons International in Canada 
501 Imperial Road, 
Guelph, Ontario N1H 7A2 
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Children 


as members 
of the Christian 
community: Part 3 


Iris V. Cully 


the Mission of the Church 


| hildren and 
Children enjoy activity and the ap- 


proval that comes when they do something 
for others. In this they are no different from adults. 
From their early Sunday School days they are ac- 
customed to making simple gifts to send to children 
and adults in institutions. They join with others to 
sing Christmas carols to shut-ins. They enjoy the 
Hallowe’en collection for UNICEF. 

But engaging in the mission of the church, which is 
to proclaim the good news in Jesus Christ, through 
both word and deed, is not usually that easy. 
Sometimes it means depriving oneself, or doing a 
task one would rather avoid. Children are not 
naturally unselfish. They grow from self-awareness 
to self-transcendence. They need encouragement 
every step of the way. This deeper level spells real in- 
volvement in mission. 

Every child has a personal sense of justice. ‘‘That’s 
not tair,’’ they will say, feeling wronged by parent or 
teacher. But when ‘heir interests meet interference, 
they, in turn, find it difficult to be just. Out of this 
ambivalence is slowly torged a sense of justice 
toward others that will allow the child to accept the 
deprivation of a personal wish in order to further the 
welfare of another person. The understanding of 
social justice goes a step bevond. When I was a child, 
I was. exhorted to eat everything on the plate, 
remembering that the many. starving Armenian 


The Ada Adams 
Memorial Lecture 


delivered at Ewart College, 
Toronto, Ontario, 1981 


children could use such food. There is not a day when 
some children are not dying of malnutrition, but the 
solution to such hunger is a more complicated pro- 
cess. Children and adults, as a parish, may engage in 
fasting, but this is no approximation of real hunger 
because everyone knows that the next meal will come 
in a few hours. Children can learn how to give money 
for world relief. They need further an awareness that 
their eating patterns are part of the whole cycle of 
food and poverty. They need the example of families 
and church communities that practise simplicity of 


living. Their involvement in that part of the mission 


of the church may come through the cultivation of a 
lifestyle that will influence them as adults. 

Children today cannot be shielded from the 
world’s woes because these are viewed daily on televi- 
sion. Young children could be deeply disturbed by 
what is seen and they need an interpretation. How 
can we say that God loves all children when it is so 
clear that many children live in deep anguish? We 
have hardly begun to face the contradiction between 
what we say on Sunday and what children can see 
every week-day. Adults are avoiding some difficult 
questions. 

Someone has noted that infants are already open 
to ecumenical ideas. I take this to mean that their ap- 
proach to people is uncluttered by theological, 
sociological, or psychological inhibitions. In every 
country today, Christian children live in school and 
neighbourhood with children of differing faiths. and 
with children from varying Christian traditions. They 
find it natural to discuss and accept one another’s 
ideas within the bonds of friendship, to visit one 
another’s places of worship, and join with one 
another in the celebration of holidays. It would be 
easy for Church School teachers to use such ex- 
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periences as a way of helping children become aware 
of the ecumenical and inter-faith dimension of 
religious life. This cannot be done, however, when 
beliefs of church and family preclude accepting the 
validity of a differing faith, or if they can only ap- 
proach others with an intent to convert. We should 
be clear as to how ecumenical we really are, before 
we pay lip service to this value in the religious educa- 
tion of children. Some parents and clergy fear that 
children, not yet fully professed to their own 
household of faith in an adult way, will be persuaded 
to join another community. This is not likely. Studies 
in faith development indicate that children take their 
clues from the faith of their families. They are not 
psychologically ready to consider other options until 
they have engaged in the adolescent quest for identi- 
ty. Late adolescence is the time when Christian young 
people are more likely to defect to cultic groups, 
often with violent disapproval from their families, or 
to abandon the faith in a culture where Christians 
form a small minority. Perhaps, as Pierre Babin and 
some other educators have affirmed, late adolescence 
is the most appropriate time for a profession of faith 
— or certainly for its re-affirmation. Children whose 
religious education includes opportunities to under- 
stand other traditions find it necessary to understand 
their own more fully. All of us would agree in theory 
that faith precedes understanding, but in practice we 
teach children to understand the faith cognitively, in- 
stead of assisting them in experiencing it. The life of 
the community in which a child is nurtured must con- 
vey the reality of faith. 


nother aspect of the mission of the church is 
A craneetization Some years ago, I was a 

parishioner in a thriving church in New 
England that had been founded fifty years earlier as a 
Sunday School. Concerned Christians in a newly- 
developing Boston suburb had gathered the 
neighbourhood children together on Sunday morn- 
ings. Then they visited in homes to invite parents to a 
church service. The result was the growth of a strong 
congregation. This alerts us to the fact that we must 
think not only of the children in the church but of the 
children of God whose parents and guardians do not 
bring them to church. They too are our responsibili- 
ty. Many of us are so satisfied with the numbers we 
already have, that although we bemoan the statistics 
about the unchurched, we do not deal concretely with 
the fact. Yet the church has always grown most solid- 
ly through personal witness and invitation. Families 
in the church invite new families in the 
neighbourhood. Children notice new children in their 
classroom and invite them to worship on Sunday 


| morning. There is no better way to feel welcomed in a 


i. 


new community than to have someone personally in- 
vite and accompany you to church. Some children 


/ need encouragement to issue such an invitation since 
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they do not find it easy to speak to newcomers. 
Others need only to have the idea suggested. This is a 
ministry for Church School classes, especially at the 
beginning of a new school year when there may be 
more transfer students. Equally important is the sus- 
tained interest in new families (especially the new, 
and frequently lonely children) until they feel that 
they have a secure place within the congregation. 

In the United States we have another form of 
evangelization, known as the bus ministry. Some 
churches send buses throughout a community, and 
even beyond, to pick up children whose parents have 
no church connection. On the positive side, this 
shows concern for children. That they are permitted 
to go to that church indicates that either the parents 
have a residual interest in their children’s religious 
life or they want to get them out of the house on Sun- 
day morning. To the child, of course, this invitation 
offers welcome release from what might otherwise be 
a tedious morning. On the negative side, too many 
children are gathered in too large classes with 
teachers unprepared to deal with the situation. These 
children have not been trained by their parents in for- 
mal church behaviour and discipline can be a pro- 
blem. The experience could be good if churches were 
willing to spend the money necessary to make it so. 
Unfortunately, promoters of these programmes fre- 
quently assume that feeding the children ‘‘goodies”’ 
en route, telling a Bible story, and providing lunch 
constitute a proclamation of the Gospel. If the ex- 
perience seems to reflect caring, some of those 
children may have memories that will send them to 
the church years later. Others may remember only 
that someone provided a way to get out of the house 
on a dull day. Still others may have only unpleasant 
remembrances of crowds, noise, and confusion. 

Nevertheless, what these churches are saying to the 
established downtown congregations is that there are 
indeed hundreds of unchurched children, and that 
they are neglecting these little ones whom the Lord 
has called to himself. Remember that the Sunday 
School began as an outreach effort to children who 
did not usually frequent churches. They were the 
working children of the industrial cities of England, 
and Sunday, their one free day of the week, was now 
to be spent learning to read and write. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, the Sunday School had become 
such a social force for the betterment of working- 
class people, that the ‘‘genteel’’ church people in- 
sisted there be more stress on the teaching of religion, 
and less on the reading/writing aspect of the pro- 
gramme. 

This sense of outreach on the part of evangelical 
congregations should cause all of us to ask whether 
there is something narcissistic in putting the emphasis 
we do on the church as family and on families in the 
church. When we involve parents with their children 
in° preparatory programmes for baptism, confirma- 
tion, or first communion, are we not putting the child 
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continued from previous page 


of non-church parents in an uncomfortable position? 
The profession of faith is personal and although it is 
hoped to reach parents through their children, we 
must be cautious not to exclude children from the life 
of the church because their parents are not involved. 
Church School teachers can be helpful in becoming 
sponsors, to include among their own family at 
church children whose families are absent. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


Ie A 


N 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"Unite forBrochure 
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Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs e Releading 
¢ New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 


DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 


or Contemporary Designs. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Nabisco 


This is the third article in the series. 


DR. IRIS CULLY is Alexander 
Campbell Hopkins Professor of 
Religious Education, Lexington 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. 


Write us at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 or tele- 
phone (416) 441-1111-173. 


Nabisco 
100% Bran. 
Not just because 
you should. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 , 
(519) 472-6657 Nabisco 100% 
Bran Cereal. Uniquely 
Moan at yi flavoured with two fresh 
Wisi lle Herts fruit concentrates. A tastier 
seebafer yt alg oie way to add valuable food 
LLNOnt ‘ | 
MIC. 11 fibre to your diet. 
| 


PHONE (416) 282-8979 
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The Bible says, ‘‘Owe no man 
anything’ (Rom. 13:8). Is there 
| any way to get around obeying that 
today? 

Unfortunately, in our present 
| economic system some debts are 
necessary to acquire a home or to 
finance other major purchases. 
You will note that in the preceding 
verses the apostle Paul pointed to 
the importance for Christians of 
discharging their public obliga- 
tions such as payment of taxes. He 
then turns to private debts, which 
must be met just as faithfully. A 
helpful interpretation would be, 
‘‘do not continue in a state of ow- 
ing’’ (any of the obligations which 
are referred to in the previous 
verses). Thus this section is really a 
call to responsible living. A Chris- 

tian who casually and happily 

declares personal bankruptcy, con- 
| stantly writes NSF cheques, or 
otherwise seeks to evade financial 
obligations, reveals an unloving 
spirit. It is precisely this love for 
each other which should guide our 


| thoughts and actions every day. As 


Paul says, ‘‘for he who loves his 


| neighbour has fulfilled the law.”’ 
| (Rom. 8:13) 


—— ee 


Why were church envelopes for 
| offerings first used and at about 
| what time did they originate? 

It is not only ‘‘the fear of the 
Lord’’ which is ‘‘the beginning of 
wisdom”’ (Prov. 1:7), but also the 
ability to confess one’s ignorance. 


| I tried to obtain a definitive answer 
| for you from experts in the field of 


stewardship education, but they 
conceded they were unable to give 
/ a Satisfactory reply. That made me 
| feel considerably better! They all 
agreed, however, that offering 
envelopes are a- North American 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


phenomenon. In view of this gap 
in our store-house of knowledge I 
invite anyone in our membership 
who has the answer to share it with 
us either through this column or 
through a letter to the Editor. 

I hesitate to make a guess but I 
would not be at all surprised if the 
offering envelope came into 
general use at the time of the in- 
troduction of the graduated 
income-tax, and the now well- 
established provision which allows 
deductions from taxable income of 
donations to registered charities. 

Whatever the answer may be, I 
feel that offering envelopes are a 


helpful tool in a personal pro- 
gramme of church support and 
Christian service. The envelopes 
are a constant reminder of our 
privilege to attend worship and to 
give to the work of the Lord at 
home and overseas. I think I would 
be in favour of their continued use 
even if the government ceased 
returning a considerable portion of 
our gifts through income tax 
deductions. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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CAL SCHULTZ DOES 
A LOT OF THINGS. 


BUT HE 
DOESN'T 
DRINK. 


One of Cal’s favourite 
activities is flying the 


one-man helicopter he built by himself. 
Flying is simply one way, among 

many others, that Cal has found to 

enjoy life to the fullest. 

As a non-drinker, Cal insures with Abstainers’ Insurance. 

If you’re a non-drinker, maybe you should too...because insuring your 


home and car with Abstainers’ is just one more advantage in a very 


&; advantageous life. 


Non-drinkers, we’re for you. 


\N Abstainers’ Insurance Company 


3027 Harvester Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3P4 


For the agent nearest you, consult the white pages of your 
telephone directory or write to Abstainers’ Insurance Company. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD: A 
Social and Cultural History of 
Christianity 

edited by Geoffrey Barraclough. 
Published by Thames and Hudson, 
London, 328 pages, 1981. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $45.00. 


This magnificent volume, 
distributed in Canada through the 
Oxford University Press, is self- 
described as a ‘‘social and cultural 
history of Christianity.’’ It is, the 
publishers assure us, not intended 
particularly for either Christian or 
non-Christian, but rather for 
anyone and everyone who is in- 
terested in a serious, although at 
times somewhat popular, treat- 
ment of a movement that has 
moulded people and events for two 
thousand years. Despite this inten- 
tion there is no doubt, it seems to 
me, but that the book will appeal 
primarily to those who are either 
Christian by conviction or kindly 
disposed toward Christianity as a 
world religion, and particularly to 
those of that audience who are in- 
terested in religious art in whatever 
form. 

The text of the book is a collec- 
tion of essays in the form of 
chapters by fourteen of the best- 
known historians in the English- 
speaking world. These people are 
well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic for their distinguished 
contributions to _ historical 
research. As is often the case with 
a collection of contributions of this 
sort, these are not all of the same 
depth and precision, but the excep- 
tions to the high standard are so 
few that the overall impression is a 
favourable one indeed. And if the 
text is good, the illustrations are 
quite outstanding! There are over 
three hundred and fifty of them, 
eighty-five of which are in magnifi- 
cent colour. The remainder of the 
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illustrations are in the form of 
splendid photographs, many draw- 
ings, and a number of maps. Once 
again there are illustrations which 
one feels could as well have been 
left out of the book, but these are 
so few that they do not detract 
from the many that are good. If 
there is a disappointing feature of 
the publication as a whole, it is the 
quality of the paper on which the 
text of the chapters is printed. This 
concession to economy was 
doubtless made in order to keep 
the cost of the book within certain 
limits. This book will be an attrac- 
tive choice for those in search of a 
presentation volume and a 
welcome gift for anyone fortunate 
enough to receive it. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 


101 HYMN STORIES 

by Kenneth W. Osbeck. 
Published by Kregel Publications, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1982. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $10.50 


The author, who teaches church 
music at an American seminary, 
carries out a highly useful project 
with enviable competence and 
judgment. He has selected and 
reproduced the words and music of 
101 hymns familiar and dear to 
American evangelicals, and sup- 
plied pertinent details about each 
author and composer. After 
reckoning what an_ intelligent 
reader with no_- previous 
background ought to know about 
each hymn’s origin in order to ap- 
preciate it, he provides exactly that 
information. 

Wherever he might easily put a 


foot wrong, he doesn’t. Few wor- 
shippers, or worship leaders, 
would ever need or want to know | 
more than he reveals about any | 
hymn he discusses; but, for those 
whose curiosity he has aroused, he 
appends a first-rate bibliography. 
Those who wish for more detail 
than he gives may safely build on 
the foundation he has laid, for he 
says very little that they will later 
have to unlearn. While his com- 
ments abound in human interest, 
he seldom tries to play on our emo- 
tions. 

Since we Canadians stand 
somewhat apart from the audience 
he was primarily addressing, we 
may expect perhaps a third of the 
tunes he chooses, and indeed a 
number of the hymns, to reflect 
preferences other than our own. 
(Ironically, the two hymns in the 
book least familiar to me are the 
work of living Canadian 
Presbyterians!) However, reliable 
accounts on the backgrounds of 
even 70 widely-used hymns and 
gospel songs are well worth having 
— or giving as a Christmas pre- 
sent, especially since no one is like- 
ly, during the remainder of this 
century, to beat Dr. Osbeck at the 
game he has elected to play. 

Hugh D. McKellar 
MR. McKELLAR is a_ church music 
historian, an organist, school librarian, and 
a regular contributor to The Record. 


THE FEAST OF LIFE (A 
Theological Reflection on the 
Theme — Jesus Christ—the Life 
of the World) 

by John Poulton. 

W.C.C. Publications, Geneva, 
1982. 7 
Available from the Board of Con- 
gregational Life, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. Price: $5.95. 


This brief book of 78 pages has 
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been written with the purpose of 
calling us to prayer for, and in- 


- volvement with, the World Coun- 
_ cil Assembly scheduled to meet in 
- Vancouver in July, 1983. It also 
_ provides useful background and 
resource materials for the Bible 
- study materials that are already 


available, entitled, ‘‘Images of 
Life.\. 

The author is the Rev. John 
Poulton who for 10 years taught in 
Mukono, Uganda, followed by 10 
years, until 1978, as Executive 


Secretary for the Archbishops’ 


_ Council on Evangelism. At present 


Ehesrisi., a 
_ Cathedral in England. 


canon of Norwich 


To write a book that will be read 
and understood by people around 


| the world is an admirable but dif- 


ficult task. The author is careful to 
offer explanations of anything that 
would be unfamiliar outside of a 
particular geographical, ethnic or 
national background. 

The whole book is set in the con- 
text of our Eucharistic experience 
and what it can mean both per- 
sonally and socially, or as the 
author himself puts it: ‘“The theme 
of this book has been concentrated on 
the eucharistic way of living.’? The 
setting itself presents us im- 
mediately with a number of hard 
questions, including questions of 
unity, which the author confronts 
openly and honestly: ‘‘...have the 
theologians and the clergy of our chur- 
ches actually polluted the celebration 
of eucharist by hedging it around?’’, 
he asks. He provides a number of 
examples of where communion 
must be celebrated without bread 
and wine, either because they are 
too expensive or not available. 

Three themes run throughout 
the book — the problem of disuni- 
ty among Christian churches, the 
challenge presented to Christianity 
by other religions, and the need to 
make real, in the midst of the 
world’s suffering, what happens 
around the communion table. 
How is Jesus, or how can he 
become, the Life of the world in 
these situations? 

The author provides a multitude 


of word pictures and stories, like 
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crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


COMING EVENTS 


November 12-14 (Weekend) Effective Church Use of the Media 
Leaders: Don Stephens & John Archibald 
The Senior Minister in a Multiple Staff 
Leader: Lyle Schaller 

Eldership Training Workshop 

Leader: Bob Spencer 

For the Unemployed: 

A Renewal Retreat 

Leader: TBA. 


November 15-17 (Mon.-Wed.) 
November 26-28 (Weekend) 


November 30-December 2 
(Tues.-Thurs.) 


REGISTRAR — __ Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 


Phone: (519) 824-7898. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place inser- 
tions in our advertising columns at 
the rate of 70¢ per word, minimum 
letters 


$35.00 per inch by one column 
width for DISPLAY ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


$14.00; heading capital 
$1.85 for first line, each additional 
line $1.15 — for CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING. 


Write us at 50 Wynford Drive. Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 or tele- 
phone (416) 441-1111-173. 
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HOW CAN PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA 
RESPOND TO VICTIMS OF HUNGER, 

POVERTY, OPPRESSION AND DISASTER? 

PRAY 


STUDY the root causes of underdevelopment, and 
how they can be changed. 


LISTEN to what responsible Third World leaders are 
asking of us in the First World. 


for those in distress. 


ACT to bring these needs to the attention of others. 
GIVE _ of your financial resources through the 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
Committee. 
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For more information, call or write: 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J37 
(416) 441-2840 
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brief slide shows, of real situations 
from around the world, to il- 
luminate his themes. Black and 
white pictures of people 
throughout the book also enforce 
the message. Biblical references 
and quotations are supplied in 
abundance. 

Sometimes one might feel the 
author is given to overstatement. 
‘‘Vancouver,’’ he writes, ‘‘will be the 
first assembly to be held on the Pacific. 
Inevitably it will open some eyes to the 
fact that that huge area of the earth is 
already a war-games playground, a 
nuclear dustbin, and a vast fish-tank 
being systematically plundered.’’ 
Many biblical authors also tended 
to exaggeration as a technique to 
draw attention to the point they 


were making. 

This little book can provide a 
helpful introduction and entry for 
congregations into the events of 
next July in Vancouver. The 
author places the challenge of that 
Assembly clearly before us. 
Because it is not new, it is no less 
urgent. ‘‘To believe that God offers 
the world fullness of life — unity, 
peace, justice, love — and calls the 
church to embody the signs of that 
‘kingdom’ already, and to act upon it, 
would be revolutionary. The only 
question is whether having heard the 
word, the church will obey it.” 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is the minister at St. 
Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


FREEDOM OF SIMPLICITY 

by Richard J. Foster. 

Published by Harper and Row, 
San Francisco, 1981. 


Dignified 


| : Rotem tnt af wing 


36 Spencer Ave., Toronto 


(Just west of Dufferin, south of King) 


Professional, Caring Staff 
Beautiful furnished private or 
semi-private rooms 

Menu selection — Superb cuisine 
Daily maid service 

Continuous Entertainment and 
activities 

24-hr. medical/nursing 
supervision. 


We Promise a unique environment of warmth, 
friendship and security at. . . 


SPENCER HOUSE 


For more information or to arrange a personal tour, 
please phone Mr. Paul Mitchell 


(416) 531-5737 
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Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Dive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $14.50. 


I was drawn to this book by its 
title, ‘‘Freedom of Simplicity.”’ 
What is more needed in our time 
and in our lives than the ability to 
recover the resources and strength 
to live simple lives! I had never 
heard of, nor read anything 
previously written by the author, 
Richard Foster, who is presently 
Assistant Professor of Theology 
and writer in Residence at Friends 
University in Wichita, Kansas. He 
received his Doctor of Pastoral 
Theology degree from Fuller 
Theological Seminary. 

He begins his book with a review 
of the biblical witness. On the 
section of the Old Testament he 
goes into the Old Testament roots 
of justice, compassion, attitude to 
property and the poor, the year of 
the Jubilee, etc., etc. In handling 
the New Testament he emphasizes 
its witness to simplicity and its 


teachings about wealth. Both these 


sections I found to be stimulating 
and insightful. 

From there, he moves on to 
describe and analyze six models of 
simplicity since New Testament 
times, including the example of 
renunciation by the early monks, 
St. Francis, the Reformation 
witness, George Fox, John Wesley 
and some modern examples, such 
as Clarence Jordon’s experiment 
with Koinonia Farm in Americus, 
Georgia. 

The last half of the book is given 
over to the writer’s practical 
suggestions for inculcating sim- 
plicity into our individual, family 
and corporate lives, such as 
voluntary poverty, and planned 
spending. He then presents us with 
a kaleidoscope of ideas for giving 
and serving, including celibacy and 
communal living, which he refers 
to as longer strides in outward 
simplicity. Some of his suggestions 
will no doubt create difficulties, 
but no one should fail to find 
something here to provoke further 
reflection and action. 
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Don’t read this book expecting 
to find something new, or a 
magical formula for living a simple 
life. Foster makes it quite clear 
that the secret of simplicity is the 


| secret of the gospel itself. The 


heart of the book is Foster’s 
statement of what he understands 
that gospel to be. 

‘‘The redistribution of the world’s 
wealth cannot be central, the concern 
for ecology cannot be central, the 


| desire to get out of the rat race cannot 
| be central, the desire for simplicity 
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itself cannot be central. The moment 
any of these becomes the focus of our 
concern, it has become idolatry. Only 
one thing is to be central: the Kingdom 
of God.’’ 

Centring in on God, and making 
him the central concern of our lives 
must be the main focus. 

I like the fact that Foster 
constantly emphasizes the cor- 
porate ramifications of whatever 
lifestyle we choose. ‘‘We need each 
other’s help in order to know how to 
love our neighbour,’ he writes. 
“Tone Ranger Christianity is a 
contradiction in terms.’’ 

I also appreciated that he does 
not take biblical laws or situations 
and try to apply them rigorously 
and legalistically to every 


THE JONAH COMPLEX $9.95 (p.b.) 
ANDRE LACOCQUE 
PIERRE-EMMANUEL LACOCQUE 


A fascinating guide to the book of Jonah. 
Blends theology, psychology, character 


study, and biblical study. Reassesses the 


universality of God's calling and 
demonstrates its value in understanding 
human nature. An original contribution to 
personality theory. 


Available from: 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8. 


“MY FATHER’S CARDEN” 
MEDITATIONS & SPIRITUAL 
INSIGHT FOR DAILY LIVING 

A NEW BOOK BY 
FRED MILLER 
Price: $5.95 
Available through: 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
52 Wyntord Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


or 
THE SEED PATCH CO., 
Box 1021, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 6H6 


situation. ‘‘There is no perfect model 
of anything,’? he says. But, he 
makes it clear, that does not free us 
to disregard the biblical models or 
to fail to take them seriously in 
working out our own appropriate 
Christian lifestyle. 

This book is a book about 
simplicity but also about the poor 
and forgotten, and what Christians 
might accomplish for them and for 
themselves too, if they could learn 
to live a simpler style of life. In 
discussing the widening gap 
between the rich and the poor, and 
the millions who have not been 
effectively exposed to the gospel, 
Foster sometimes becomes 
repetitious. 

However, on the whole, I found 
this a most helpful book, by one of 
the new breed of evangelicals who 
combines, with a warm evangelical 
gospel, a strong and _ sensitive 
social concern. 

John Congram 


THE SACRED JOURNEY 
by Frederick Buechner. 
Published by Harper 
N.Y., 1982. 


& Row, 


Advertisements 


The Presbyterian College, 


Montreal 
announces 
the establishment of the 


Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: 51250: 


It is always difficult to speak ob- 
jectively and critically about 
something or someone with whom 
you are in love. This, frankly, is 
my problem when it comes to say- 
ing something about the writings 
of Frederick Buechner. It is doubly 
true in the case of The Sacred 
Journey, which I not only en- 
countered as a book, but heard 
delivered by the author as a series 
Of. three: lectuvesmatm aie 
Presbyterian College in Montreal 
in 1981. To say they were a series 
of lectures is far too tame a 
description for what took place on 
that occasion, nor am I entirely 
sure myself what made the occa- 
sion sO memorable. Perhaps it was 
Buechner illustrating his assump- 
tion, ‘‘...that the story of any one of 
us is in some measure the story of us 
all.’”’ In any case, when I now read 
the words of this book, I can hear 
Buechner delivering them and they 
encounter me with exceptional 
force and vitality. 

The Sacred Journey is _ the 
almost poetic telling by Buechner 


JOHN R. McCALLUM SCHOLARSHIP 


former Honorary Secretary of Senate 
for pre-theology students planning to study at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
$1,000 per annum renewable for a 
maximum of four years. 
For further information write to The Principal, 
The Presbyterian College, 3495 University Street, 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 
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of his maturing years to the end of 
college and his decision to enter the 
ministry. 

The time of his childhood he 
calls, ‘‘once below a time,’’ because 
for most children time seems 
endless and all time is ‘‘now’’ time. 
This period ended for Buechner 
when he was 10 years old one late 
fall Saturday morning. Early that 
morning his father looked in on 
him and his brother playing games 
in their room, and then went out to 
the garage and killed himself. 

Thus was ushered in the second 
stage of his life that he calls ‘‘once 
upon a time.’? Here he chronicles 
the moves his family made during 
his school years and the struggles 
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Thumb’s platform next to the 
booth and served as a “‘shill’’ to 
try to bring people to the booth by 
presenting some dozen presenta- 
tions of the Gospel message 
through magic. 
I thank God for the oppor- 
tunities that the Festival provided 
me to share the Gospel message 
with many people. -Although I 
could not agree with all that occur- 
red there, still I feel that it was a 
worthwhile investment of time and 
money. If another Festival takes 
place, I would be at the front of 
the line to volunteer my time. 
(Rev.) Ed. G. Smith, 
Almonte, Ont. 
Ed. note: Our thanks to Mr. Smith 
for drawing these omissions to the 
attention of our readers. In self 
defence I feel compelled to add 


he had in trying to come to terms 
with his father’s death. 

The third stage, ‘‘beyond time,”’ 
was the time when, in Paul’s 
words, he began to ‘work out his 
own salvation with fear and 
trembling.’ It includes his college 
years, the war years and the two 
years he spent in the army, his con- 
version or conversions, 
culminating as Buechner puts it 
«« at the end I was left with no other 
way of saying it that what I found 
finally was Christ. Or was found.’’ A 
dominant person in his life at this 
point was George Buttrick, the 
famous New York preacher. 

As in all his books, his theology 
shows through, from King 
Rinkitink of Wizard of Oz fame, 
whom Buechner claims prepared 
him to understand St. Paul’s 
words, ‘‘God chose what is foolish in 
the world to shame the wise,...’’, to 
his contention that, ‘‘there is no 


that we were few (one reporter, 
one photographer) and the events 
were many! 


On Church growth 


I was disappointed to read that, 
for 1981, there was a decrease of 
300 in church membership. It was 
interesting to learn that the decline 
was specially noted in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area, 
though it did not surprise me. 

I have just returned from a six- 
week visit to South Africa, and 
was excited to find a very lively 
Christian church there. For exam- 
ple, in Johannesburg, the moving 
of the Holy Spirit has brought 
about the formation of ‘‘House 
Churches.’’ Through these, in- 
dividuals seeking help, healing, 
comfort, fellowship and loving 
concern, are finding a living Jesus 
Christ in their lives. Also, it is 
resulting in a renewed or new life 
in a church congregation. Because 
the Holy Spirit is alive in in- 
dividuals’ lives, there is a Christian 


find relief and revitalization. Put 


chance thing through which God can- | 
not speak....’’> You may disagree | 
with Buechner when he claims | | 
“that all theology...is at its heart | 
autobiography...’ or that ‘‘...in the 
long run, there can be no real joy for 
anybody until there is joy finally for us | | 
all...,” but it is hard not to be |} 
drawn and held by the fascinating 
way he makes his points. 

The highest praise I can offer is 
that in those times of anxiety and 
depression, when one’s mind can- 
not focus on anything for long, I 
firid!\F ‘can! “turn *tomonegeor 
Buechner’s books, like The Sacred 
Journey, and, for a few hours, 


in another way, if I had to reduce 
my library to six books, The 
Sacred Journey would be one of } 
them. | 

John Congram 
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outreach, strengthened and 
directed by our Lord. This 
outreach to others is further 


strengthened because of these 
Christians’ belief in the power of 
prayer to overcome all obstacles 
for the glory of the Father. 

In The Presbyterian Record, 
very little is ever said about the © 
‘‘Christian Renewal Movement’’ 
as a dynamic force in Christian 
lives today. Yet for those of us in- 
volved in it, our faith has become 
alive, and we are experiencing all 
the promises made by our Lord to 
those who would follow him. I 
believe that it is of supreme impor- | 
tance that each Christian makes a 
personal commitment of his or her | 
life to Christ, to seek his direction, | 
strength, love and power, for the 
glory of God. Otherwise all the 
church’s social action groups 
organization, committees, plann- 
ing and hopes will continue to be 
only partially successful, or not || 
successful at all in bringing men || 
and women to Christ. 

Christ commissioned each of us }) 
to spread the Good News. He will | 
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FULLY SELF CONTAINED pipe organ, 
1978 Hellmuth Wolff, tracker action, six 
stops, one manual and full pedal board. 
Constructed on moveable platform. Four 
foot principal on facade encased in solid 
white oak. Valued at $56,000. 

Please contact: Mr. A. Stewart, 

144 Mt. Edward Rd., 

Charlottetown, PEI C1A 5S9. 

(902) 894-8148 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 


24 hour nurse attendants 


e 
e 
® 
e 
Services: 
@ 
e and Recreational ac- 


Social 
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e Maid service, housekeeping 
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© Dining Room — Menu choice 
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required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
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ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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make the opportunities for each of 
us to reach the apartment dwellers, 
the office and factory workers. As 
our church becomes more alive in 
the Holy Spirit, it shall begin to 
touch the lives of thousands in our 
city who shun the very doors of 
any church building. Jesus said, ‘‘I 
am the Way — yes, and the Truth 
and the Life’’ (John 14:6). That we 
must believe with every fibre in our 
bodies. He, and he alone, is the 
answer to church growth. 
Edward P. Mason, 
Toronto, Ont. 


An atonement? 
— The atonement! 


Has The Record discovered a 
truth, outside. our Lord’s own 
statement: ‘‘Jesus saith unto him, I 
am the way, the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me (John 14-6)’’ which it 
thinks gives it the right to deny that 
unequivocal pronouncement of 
our Saviour? In the February issue 
there is an article, entitled ‘‘The 
Making and Meaning of the Let- 
ters of John,’’ wherein one reads, 
‘‘The Letters lay more stress on 
Christ’s death as AN atonement 
for sin,....’’ The great apostle Paul 
wrote in his epistle to the Romans: 
‘“‘We also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received THE atonement.’’ 
(Romans 5-11). 

That you as an editor recognize 
the difference in meaning of the 
words SAN’? vand THB’ 1s 
shown in your delayed tribute to 
the late Dr. E.H. Johnson, in the 
March issue. Therein you wrote: 
Truly he evidenced A grace, or 
more properly, THE Grace, under 
pressure. 

As editor of The Record, the 
man who passed the article for 
publication in the February issue 


of The Record, you are the one 
responsible for the dissemination 
of error in your February issue. 
‘‘Neither is there salvation in 
any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.”’ 
(Acts 4-12). 
Ralph B. Cowan, 
! Toronto, Ont. 
Ed. note: The context of the 
sentence quoted dealt with a com- 
parison between John’s Gospel 
and the Letters of John. “‘Despite 
the close similarities there are also 
some differences both in style and 
in thought, as C.H. Dodd in par- 
ticular has pointed out. The Let- 
ters lay more stress on Christ’s 
death as an atonement for sin, on 
his Second Coming, and on a 
future judgment.’’ Earlier in the 
article, Dr. Scobie wrote: 
‘Mankind can be assured of 
redemption only if Christ truly 
became man and truly suffered 
and died ‘for the sins of the whole 
world’.’’ He and I might justly be 
accused of ambiguity in not using 
the definite article (though the 
point being made is that the Letters 
laid stress on Christ’s death as 
‘an’? atonement as opposed to 
stress on other implications of his 
death) but surely not, especially as 
one re-reads the whole article, of 
dissemination of errors. We thank 
Mr. Cowan for pointing out this 
possible source of misunderstan- 
ding. 


Nuclear arms: let’s 
go ‘high frontier’ 


Dr. D. James Kennedy, the 
pastor of the fast growing Coral 
Ridge Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, has preached 
on a very workable plan to prevent 
a nuclear war. Instead of concern- 
ing ourselves with the futility of 
‘‘Soviet disarmament,’’ Dr. Ken- 
nedy has endorsed the ‘High Fron- 
tier’ plan, formulated by Lieut. 
General Daniel O. Graham (U.S. 
Army, retired). It calls for 432 
satellites in space which can 
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| unleash 30 to 40 small, non- 
| nuclear, high-velocity missiles to 
} knock out any potential Soviet 
} nuclear armed missile. Cost? Only 
20 billion dollars, which is peanuts 
SOmimAaredyy uO suethe iu Uses, 
government’s budget. 
Constructing these satellites 
could be Canada and America’s 
| ‘‘wall surrounding Jerusalem.’’ 
Being put forward by a leading 
American Presbyterian, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
| should support it. 
Donald A. McLeod, 
Campbellcroft, Ont. 
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Keep the coals burning 


About three to four years ago, 
Head Office published a small 
booklet on the Charismatic move- 
ment within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. (I believe you 
called it Neo-Pentecostalism.) The 
Record followed by publishing a 
couple of ‘‘letters’’ on this topic. 

As a newcomer to the 
Charismatic movement at that 
time, I awaited with great expecta- 
tion a series of teachings or, at 
least, a continuation of some 
public debate. The result — 
nothing. 

With no copy on this matter be- 
ing printed, I contributed to The 
Record a layman’s critique of the 
Head Office booklet. Alas, it was 
rejected by the editors, who said 
that my work ‘‘didn’t meet our 
(The Record’s) present re- 
quirements.”’ 

In any case, all this happened 
two years ago. Today, it’s impor- 
tant to keep the coals burning. 
Let’s stay in touch — find out 
what’s going on. 

Here in Ottawa we have one 
Charismatic prayer and _ praise 
group. It’s led by three elders and 
other members (all in good stan- 
ding) from five Presbyterian chur- 
ches. 

Although we are independent, 
| we attempt to keep in touch with 
Charismatic communities here in 
Ottawa and elsewhere — for exam- 
| ple, the ‘‘Presbyterian Charismatic 
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CALLING ALLINTERIM 
MODERATORS 
A vacant congregation faces an 
uncertain time in its life. Church 
Consulting assists congregations in 
making this an effective time for 
renewal 
Contact: Rev. Robert W. Johnson 
and Associates 
Congregational Consulting 
88 Ashbridge Drive, Scarborough, 
Ontario, M1V 1P2 
or (416) 291-2161 
Areas: Southern Central, Eastern, 
Southwestern Ontario. 


Retired or Near 
Retirement? 


Communion’’ in the U.S. whose 

address is 2245 N.W. 39th Street, 
Oklahoma City, OK, 73112. 

Anyone wishing to contact us 

can do so by writing to the under- 

signed: 

D.E. MacMillan 

837 - 121 Eastvale Drive, 

Ottawa, Ont, K1J 7T5. 


O 
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Here is good news for those 55 and older...a new...non-profit 
retirement residence is now open in downtown Toronto. 


Fellowship Towers offers self-care room & board starting at the 
equivalent of $20.00 per day. That's right...a private room, private 
bathroom, and 3 nutritious meals each day. 


Fellowship Towers overlooks the beautiful Rosedale Valley and is 
convenient to both the Rosedale and Bloor subway stations. 


Rooms are tastefully furnished...allowing space for some of your 
own favourite furniture. 


Qualified medical staff on duty at all times. 


Guided tours are conducted each evening, all day Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


Bright self-contained one bedroom apartments are also available. 


Visit our model suites and write or phone for our brochure. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 
877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 
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Church leaders condemn 
Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon 


Leaders of eleven Canadian 
churches have joined in a strong 
statement condemning ‘‘the inva- 
sion of Lebanon by Israeli air, sea 
and land forces.’’ The officials of 
the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
United, Greek Orthodox, Coptic 
Orthodox, Reformed and Chris- 
tian Churches, and The Society of 
Friends, have called for ‘‘the im- 
mediate withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from Lebanon.”’ 

The church leaders stressed the 
need for a ‘‘negotiated settlement 
which should include the re- 
establishment of a genuine in- 
dependence for Lebanon, and the 
achievement of an autonomous 
political entity ... for the Palesti- 
nians.”’ 

The statement on Lebanon has 
been signed by, among others, the 
Rt. Rev. E.W. Scott, Primate of 
the Anglican Church of Canada; 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Binhammer, 
President, Lutheran Church of 
America, Canada Section; and Dr. 
Donald W. Anderson, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Council 
of Churches. The church leaders 
repeated their long-standing con- 
demnation of terrorism and called 
| upon ‘‘the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and the Arab states 
to accept the legitimacy and per- 
manence of Israel. Israel’s desire 
to ensure its security is understan- 
| dable: however, no country ought 
to promote its security at the cost 
of another sovereign state.”’ 

Canadian churches have 
responded to the appeal of: the 
churches in the Middle East for 
| emergency aid. Before the out- 

break of the second round of 
hostilities, Presbyterian World 
Service had designated $7,500 as 
an initial grant to the relief work of 
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the Middle East Council of Chur- 
ches. This $7,500 was to be match- 
ed by the Province of Alberta and, 
at a 3 to 1 ratio, by the federal 
agency, CIDA. 

The decision to grant these 
amounts has been suspended 
because of the renewed fighting 
but hopes are that the above 
amounts at least can be forwarded 
by the end of the year. 

The Church leaders are appeal- 
ing to their church members to 
contribute generously to the 
church relief agencies to augment 
the flow of material aid to 


devastated Lebanon. 0 


1982 Bienniel Council 
of The Order 
of Deaconesses 


The Bienniel Council of The 
Order of Deaconesses was held in 
June at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 

Prominent among the _ issues 
discussed was a proposed change 
to the name and membership of 
The Order. This was in part 
prompted by a request from the 
Board of Ministry in an attempt to 
find some way of acknowledging 
male graduates of Ewart College 
who, although they work profes- 
sionally in the diaconal ministry, 
can be neither ordained nor 
designated. As a result, The Order 
approved of making a change in 
name to The Order of Diaconal 
Ministry, and of the admission of 
men into the membership. Under 
this proposal, members would take 
their titles from the positions they 
served — Deaconess, Director of 
Christian Education, Hospital 
Visitor, Pastoral Assistant, for ex- 
ample. These proposed changes 
were to be forwarded to the Board 
of Ministry with the request that 
they be presented to the next 


General Assembly. 

Other business matters included 
the approval of a new constitution. 
The Council endorsed the practice 
of honouring its members who 
have completed 25 years of profes- 
sional service to the church and 
this year so honoured May Nutt 
and Evelyn Murdoch at a special 
Service of Celebration. 

Council members took time off 
from their business to attend a 
workshop held under the joint 
sponsorship of the Anglican and 
United Church Workers Associa- 
tions at the Centre for Christian 
Studies in Toronto. The workshop 
was entitled, ‘‘Celebration of the 
Sabboth,’’ and was led by Dr. 
Maria Harris, author and associate 
professor of Religious Education 
at Andover Newton Theological 
School in the U.S. 

In 1983, The Order will celebrate 
its 75th anniversary and plans are 
presently under way to draw the at- 
tention of the church to the work 
The Order has done over the years. 
May will be the official month of 
celebration. 

The new executive includes: Bar- 
bara Woodruff, president, Anja 
Oostenbrink, Mary Jane Bisset, 
Ruth Mackenzie, Margaret Ken- 


nedy and Elizabeth Steele. = 


Youth Triennium 1983 


The 1983 Youth Triennium, 
sponsored by five Presbyterian 
denominations, will be held July 
11-16, 1983 at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. Through 
the youth offices of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, the First and Second 
Cumberland Presbyterian Chur- 
ches and fhe Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, 3,800 young people 
(aged 15-19) and x ults will join 
together fora woe. o. Bible study, 
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W.A.R.C. mini-conference at church offices 


| Following the World Alliance of 
| Reformed Churches meeting held 

in Ottawa in August, the Board of 
| World Mission hosted a mini- 
| conference at the national offices 
| with delegates from overseas part- 


) ner churches in attendance. Those 


churches 


represented included: 
The Presbyterian Church in 


worship, workshops and small 
study groups, and ‘‘lots of fun.’’ 

The theme for the Triennium is 
‘‘Lay Down Your Nets,’’ based on 
Mark 1:18, ‘‘At once they left their 
nets and went with him.”’ 

In laying down their nets, the 
participants in the Triennium will 
be called upon to: 

— Discover a new sense of pur- 
pose and commitment to Christ; 

— Affirm their membership in and 
responsibility to the worldwide 
| body of Christ through their 

Presbyterian tradition, their par- 
| ticular denominations and _ their 
local congregations; 

— Respond to Christ’s love as 
joyful believers and sharers of the 
faith in their relationships and 
lifestyles; 

— Go Forth with a new awareness 
of a commitment to the demands 


of the Gospel as it calls them to 


speak and act upon local, national, 
| and global concerns. 
The morning Bible study will be 


| led by Dr. William R. Myers, 
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Taiwan, the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria, Eglise 
Presbyterienne Camerounaise, the 
Presbyterian Church of the 
Cameroons,” thes)Lesotho 
Evangelical Church, the 
Presbyterian Church of Southern 


Director of Christian Education 
and Clinical Studies at Chicago 
Theological Seminary and a 
United Presbyterian minister. 
Canadian Presbyterian young 
people and adults serving on the 
Triennium Design Team include: 
Nancy Smith of Simcoe, Ontario; 
Colin Alexander of Calgary, 
Alberta; Jo Morris of Toronto, 
Ontario; Linda Brown of London, 
Ontario; and the Rev. Brant Loper 
of The Board of Congregational 
Life of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 0 


Presbyterian Churches 
on C.B.C.’s 
Meeting Place 


The following Presbyterian 
churches will be part of the C.B.C. 
programme Meeting Place this 
television season: Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ontario, will be featured 
on November 7, 1982 with the Rev. 


Africa, the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbytery of 
Guyana, the Church of North In- 
dia, and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Pakistan. 

Ralph Kendall, chairman of the 
Board of World Mission, presided 
over the meeting and Dr. George 
Malcolm, the Board’s General 
Secretary, conducted the worship 


eriods. 
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R. Campbell Taylor conducting 
the service; Robert Campbell 
Memorial, Montreal, Quebec, 
January 30, 1983, the Rev. John 
Herman; St. John’s, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, May 22, 1983, the 
Rev. David Patterson. 


O 
Native of Portage la 
Prairie honoured for 
role in discovery 
Dr. John Penner, a 


microbiologist at the University of 
Toronto and a former member of 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
has had a new bacterial strain nam- 
ed in his honour. 

A spokesman for the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where Penner and _ his 
university team did their research, 
said the institution named the new 
bacteria ‘‘proteus penneri’’ after 
Penner because he is considered 
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continued from previous page 


the world’s leading authority on 
proteus, a bacterial strain linked to 
infections and blood poisoning. 
Proteus penneri is known for its 
role in urinary tract infections. 
According to the Rev. Lloyd 
Henderson, an ex-neighbour of 
Penner’s and a former minister of 
First Church, he (Penner) ‘‘always 
wanted to be a doctor’’ but, after 
earning his Bachelor of Science 
degree, was denied entrance to the 


Advertisement 


faculty of medicine (at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba) because of ad- 
mittance quotas. 

After a short period as a teacher, 
Perner entered Queen’s University 
in Kingston, Ontario, where he 
recéived. /his,,*doctorate' in 
microbiology. He joined the 
University of Toronto faculty in 
1971. 


& 
WCC 1982 
Racism Grants 


Fifty-three groups from twenty 
countries are sharing 
$489, 500(U.S.) in grants this year 


1 I NAL OFFICE EMBRACING GROUPS 
WHO SHARE A CONCERN FOR OUR 
BASIC RIGHT TO LIVE. NOT JUST FOR THE 
. UNBORN, BUT FOR EACH OF US. 


ALLIANCE FOR LIFE 


203-379 BROADWAY AVE. WINNIPEG MANITOBA R3C 0T9 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED TO PROMOTE 
RESPECT FOR HUMAN LIFE. 


Enclosed is my donation in support of the Alliance For Life, the National co-ordinating 


office of pro-life groups across Canada. 


Name 

Address 

Town Postal Code 
(tax receipts issued for all donations) 
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from the Special Fund of the 
World Council of Churches’ Pro- 
gram to Combat Racism. 

Almost half of the money goes 
to three southern African 
organizations, all of which have 
received PCR grants before. The 
African National Congress gets 
$65,000 for projects related to 
agriculture, refugees, vocational 
training, information, and 
publications ‘‘for maintaining the 
momentum domestically and inter- 
nationally against the apartheid 
regime’’ of South Africa. The Pan 
Africanist Congress of Azania gets 
$45,000, mainly for its publica- 
tions related to‘‘work for racial 
and political justice in South 
Africa through mobilization 
against the offensive apartheid 
regime.’’ The third southern 
African grant and the largest of all 
fifty-three grants, went to the 
South West Africa Peoples 
Organization (SWAPO) for its 
‘“‘humanitarian activities for the 
victims of illegal military occupa- 
tion (by South Africa) of Namibia, 
and maintenance and upkeep of its 
administrative work.’’ 

The rest of the 1982 grants are 
divided by country as follows: 
Japan, two groups, $15,000; 
Australia, eight,$52,000; New 
Zealand, two,$9,500 ; New 
Caledonia, one, $6,000; Federal 
Republic of Germany, two, 
$7,500; France, five, $20,000; 
Netherlands, one, $6,000; Por- 
tugal, one, $4,000; United 
Kingdom, five, $20,000; Austria, 
one, $3,400; Belgium, three, 
$10,500; Ireland, one,$3,500; Nor- 
way, one, $,3,500; Switzerland, 
three, $10,500; Colombia, one, 
$10,000; Panama, one , $10,000 
United States, ten, $81,000; 
Canada, two, $7000. 

Grants from the fund are 
covered by designated contribu- 
tions. These have come from WCC 
member denominations, local con- 
gregations, councils of churches, 
missions, ecumenical groups, in- 
dividuals, and the governments of 
Sweden, Norway and the 
Netherlands. Including the 1982 
grants, $5,264,500 has given 
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. through the fund since it began in 
1970. 
Six criteria govern PCR grants. 
_ Among them are that the ‘‘purpose 
_ of the organizations must not be in 
- conflict with the general purposes 
_ of the WCC,”’ and that the money 
is for ‘‘humanitarian activities (i.e. 
social, health and education pur- 
poses, legal aid, etc.).’’ Also, 
‘‘srants are made without control 
of the manner in which they are 
spent, and are intended as an ex- 
pression of commitment by the 
PCR to the cause of economic, 
social and political justice, which 
these organizations promote.’’ 


Words of famous 
Presbyterian featured 
on C.B.C. Stereo 


The words of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Whyte (1836-1921), minister 
_of Free St. George’s Presbyterian 
Church, Edinburgh, will be 
featured on C.B.C. Stereo’s week- 
ly religious programme, Celebra- 
tion, on Sunday, December 5, at 
10.05 p.m. (10.35 Newfoundland). 
Whyte was an electrifying 
speaker and one of the major at- 
tractions in Edinburgh from 1870 
until after the First World War. He 
was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1898 and was ap- 
pointed principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, in 1909. 

The programme’s script was 
compiled by Celebration’s  ex- 
ecutive producer, John Reeves, 
from both Whyte’s sermons and 
his extensive writing on religious 
leaders of other faiths. Four actors 
will share the reading. 

The music for the show has been 
compiled by Edinburgh-born Eric 
Robertson, organist at Humber 
Crest United Church, Toronto, 
from the compositions of Alfred 
Hollins, who was organist at Free 
| St. George’s for much of Whyte’s 

long tenure there. It was Robert- 

son who first suggested that 


_Whyte’s words and Hollins’ music 


be combined for a_ broadcast. 
| Upon learning that the original 
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organ of Free St. George’s had 
been refurbished to some extent, 
Robertson arranged his score so 
that only original organ parts 
would be used. 

Whyte’s intellect and his ability 
to touch the hearts of those who 
heard him gained him interna- 
tional renown. ‘‘From Free St. 
George’s’’ makes it clear why the 
queues formed around the block 


wherever he spoke. us 


Crieff Hills offers 
help to unemployed 


Crieff Hills Community is offer- 
ing its facilities and services to the 
unemployed, with a special retreat, 
November 30 to December 2, 1982. 


A programme focussing on new 
beginnings and creating a new self- 
image will be provided to those 
persons especially hard hit by the 
current economic problems. 
Leadership will come from people 
who have experienced the ‘‘redun- 
dancy route’’ and have successful- 
ly gone on to new opportunities. It 
will also be an opportunity for 
those taking part to enjoy the ex- 
cellent meals, accommodation and 
beautiful surroundings of Crieff 
Hills free of charge. 

Ministers and _ congregational 
members who know of anyone 
who would benefit from this pro- 
gramme should put them in touch 
with the Rev. Bob Spencer, Crieff 
Hills Community, R.R.2, 
Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO. 
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MAKE PLANS NOW FOR YOUR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AT EWART COLLEGE 


MARCH 7-11, 1983 


for Professional 
Church Workers 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
AND BIBLE STUDY 


Hans-Ruedi Weber 


Learn how to plan and lead 
Bible Studies 


For more information write: 


156 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 


JUNE 10-14, 1983 


for Lay People and Professional 
Church Workers 


PLANNING FOR 
INTERGENERATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN THE CHURCH 


Carol Wehrheim 


Discover how to involve the 
whole church in Christian 
Education 


Continuing Education, Ewart College 
(416) 979-2501 
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TWO ELDERS of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., were 
presented with scrolls of appreciation in recognition of more than 
40 years of devoted service to the church. Mr. Gideon Purcell, far 
left, and Mr. Arnold Davidson are pictured receiving their scrolls 
from Mrs. Violet Milne (on behalf of the congregation). With them 
is the minister of St. Paul’s, Rev. S.J. Kennedy. 

Photo credit: Kemptville Advance 


LINDA CARMICHAEL, of Beaconsfield, P.Q., the 1982 Presbyterian 
Music Camp Minstrel, is pictured with Rev. W.M. Moncrieff, 
minister of First Church, Pembroke, Ont., leading the ‘‘Great 
Parade”’ to the Sunday service at First Church. The Music Camp is 
held annually at Golden Lake, Ont., under the sponsorship of the 
Presbytery of Montreal. This year’s theme included ‘‘The Ministry 
of the Clown.’’ Rev. Thomas Gemmell of Presbyterian College, 
Montreal was the Dean of the 1982 Camp. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Latona Church, Dornoch, Ont., honoured 
Mr. Fletcher Riddell on the completion of his 50th year as con- 
gregational secretary. Mr. Riddell accepted the office in 1932 after 
his father, Hugh, had held the position for 28 years. He has never 
missed an annual meeting and has agreed to continue as secretary. 
He was presented with a reclining chair, in which he is pictured, 
and a commemorative scroll. Standing behind Mr. Riddell are, from 
left to right: Howard Smith, senior elder, Larry Matheson, chairman 
of the board of managers, and Rev. Linda Ashfield, minister. 
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EOPLE & PLACES 
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TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS bearing the inscription, ‘He 
put His Hands upon them, and blessed them,’’ were dedicated to 


the loving memory of Hector George McKenzie at St. Paul’s 
Church, Peterborough, Ont., on June 13. The windows were the 
gift of Mr. McKenzie’s wife, Jean, and their family. Pictured, from 
left to right, are: Rev. Alex Calder, minister, Mrs. Anna King, 
daughter, Ginny King, great-granddaughter, and Mrs. Jean McKen- 
zie. 


5 Hy ees “a 
THE MEMBERS OF SESSION of Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., recognized the contributions of three elders, with special 
presentations made on March 28, 1982. Mr. Charles E. Blair, an 
elder since 1938, and Mr. Archie Buchanan, an elder since 1945, 
were presented with commemorative plaques, and Mr. John K. 
MacLean, clerk of session for 15 years, was presented with a pic- 
torial book. Pictured, clockwise from the left, are: Mr. Charles 
Blair, Rev. Kerry McIntyre, minister of Knox, Mr. John MacLean 
and Mr. Archie Buchanan. 
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The W.M.S. of St. Andrew’s Church, 
vonmore, Ont., were honoured by the 
ongregation on the group’s 100th an- 
iversary with a celebration held at the 
,vonmore Community Centre, June 2. 
pecial guests included the wives of two 
f St. Andrew’s former ministers, Mrs. 
essie Sutherland, widow of the Rev. 
4.D. Sutherland, and Mrs. Louisa 
Youglas, wife of the Rev. W.A. 
Two past presidents of the 
ynodical W.M.S., Mrs. Alpin 
MacGregor of Williamstown and Mrs. 
ton Barrington of Ottawa were also 
resent. The special programme arrang- 
d by Mrs. Barbara Wiseman, wife of 
t. Andrew’s present minister, the Rev. 
ohn H. Wiseman, included guest 
oloists and the participation of the 
».O.C., Tweeners and Explorer groups 
rom St. Andrew’s. Mrs. Lillian Kyle, 
'V.M.S. president, led a devotional and 
Ars. John Ferguson, the group’s oldest 
ctive member, gave a talk on the 
istory of the W.M.S. in Avonmore. 
Ars. Ferguson’s grandmothers were 
oth charter members of the group. 
special presentations were made to 
enior members of the group and 
rocheted flowers were presented to 
very member. A time of fellowship, 
omplete with a beautiful birthday cake, 
oncluded the celebration. 


"HE GLENGARRY PRESBYTERIAL of the 
V.M.S. honoured Mrs. Mora MacGregor at 
he ‘Spring Rally’’ held at St. Andrew's 
shurch, Maxville, Ont. Mrs. MacGregor, a 
jraduate of Ewart College, has twice held 
he office of president of the Presbyterial 
ind is the immediate past-president of the 
synodical of Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 
she was presented with a painting of Ke- 
yon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., the burial 
lace of her parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
Vialcolm Macleod. It was Mrs. Macleod’s 
ome church and the church of her 
incestors. Mrs. MacGregor is pictured with 
ar daughter, Mrs. Christena Dunbar. 
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A communion table’ runner’ was 
dedicated at Blair Church, Garden of 
Eden; Pictou» Go.,: NOS: son sept, 124 
with the Rev. Lee MacNaughton con- 
ducting the service. The runner was 
presented by Mary Helen MacDonald on 
behalf of the MacDonald family in lov- 
ing memory of Amber Chantell Huxter 
MacDonald. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

137th — Knox-Sixteen Church, Oakville, 
Ont., Sept. 19, (Dr. Fred Howick). 

117th — Baxter Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Oct. 17, (Rev. K.J. Rooney). 

117th — Ivy Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Sept. 12, (Rev. K.J. Rooney). 

110th — Cookstown Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Sept. 26, (Rev. K.J. Rooney). 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


YORKE CHAPEL 2457 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


Pfarner & bfrrler 


MRS. BETTY SHARPE, organist of First 
Church, New Westminster, B.C., for 29 
years, was honoured by the congregation 
on the occasion of her retirement. Mrs. 
Sharpe, who will continue her ministry of 
music as assistant organist, was presented 
with a bouquet of roses and a personal gift. 
She is pictured with Rev. K.M. Wheaton, 
senior minister of First Church, who 
presented the roses on behalf of the church 
choir. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout StS 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


—e_— ce ick : — Ean 
ee RONCESVALIES CHAPEL —> - 
436 Romesvalles Ave ~~ 
$13 7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Eatablished 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels 


A Century of Service 


FOX, REV. JOHN B., 62, minister of 


Westmount Church, London, Ontario, 
died in London on August 22, 1982. 

Mr. Fox was born in Bangalore, 
South India, of missionary parents. He 
received his elementary and secondary 
education in India, coming to Canada 
to pursue his higher education at 
University College, University of 
Toronto. After his graduation in 1941, 
he entered Knox College for his 
theological education. He was ordained 
to the ministry in 1944. 

John Fox spent the greater part of his 
ministry under appointments of the 
Board of World Mission. His first 
charge was Northside, Regina, Saskat- 
chewan. Subsequently, he served in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brandon, Manitoba, 
and Carmell Church, Hensall, Ontario, 
before answering the call of the church 
to engage in church extension ministry. 
In 1954 he became the founding 
minister of Paulin Memorial Church, 
Windsor, Ontario. There he remained 
until 1967, when he left behind a con- 
gregation that was now self-supporting 
and well established in its church home. 
He then responded to the call of a 
developing suburban area in south-west 
London. Here he led another congrega- 
tion through the often trying times of 
formation and growth, and now West- 
mount Church, London, Ontario, is 
self-sustaining, and is able to maintain a 
strong witness in a growing community. 

Mr. Fox was active in the higher 
courts of the church and had served as a 
Moderator of the Presbytery of London 
and as Missions Convener. Recently, he 
completed a term as a member of the 
Board of World Mission. He was also 
active in community affairs and on the 
London Inter-Church Council. 

Mr. Fox is survived by his wife 
Norlaine (Burnett), daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Shauneen Glazier, and by two 


DEATHS 


sons, Robert of Vancouver and John 
Paul of Toronto. 

JACKSON, REV. SAMUEL RAYMOND, 
66, retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, on June 23, 1982. 

Born in Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland, Mr. Jackson attended Magee 
College, Londonderry and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Republic of Ireland, where 
he graduated in Arts. His theological 
training was taken at New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and Assemblies 
College, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Mr. Jackson served as_ student 
minister in the pastorates of Leitrim and 
Lisburn, County Down, before being 
ordained in Ballyreagh Presbyterian 
Church, Co. Tyrone, Northern Ireland, 
where he served for nine years. 

Accepting a call to Knox Church, 
Harvey Station, N.B., in December, 
1956, Mr. Jackson emigrated to Canada 
and served this same pastorate until his 
retirement, due to ill health, in October, 
1981. 

Mr. Jackson is survived by his wife 
Kate, and by sons, Leslie of Fredericton 
and Gillan of Montreal, and by 
daughter, Rosslyn Hansen of New Den- 
mark, N.B., and three grandchildren. 


ANDREWS, MRS. MARTHA, 93, charter 
member of Westminster Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., former missionary in China 
and Taiwan, June 29. 

CHANDLER, R. FRED, 78, long-time 
elder of Riverdale Church, Toronto, 
Ont., died in Windsor, Ont., Sept. 7. 

DURWARD, HARRY, 76, long-time elder 
in the congregations of Evarts and 
Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
and for many years a member of the 
choir in Memorial Church, Aug. 7. 

FLETCHER, ROBERT, 73, member of 
Cooke’s Church, Toronto, Ont., for 50 
years, long-time choir member, member 
of board of managers for 30 years, 
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People cannot live without bread but people cannot live 


by bread alone. 


M4A 2S4 


People need Jesus Christ the Bread of Life and they 
meet Him in the pages of the Bible. 


Pray for and support the Canadian Bible Society. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 


(416) 757-4171 


church custodian for 11 years, Sunday 
School treasurer, May 22. 

FORD, DONALD W., 78, long-time elder, 
member and clerk of session of Knox 
Church, Dutton, Ont., July 4. 

GARDNER, CHARLES H., 69, elder of 
St. Giles Church, North Sydney, N.S., 
Aug. 23. 

HAZELL, MRS. NORMA C., 82, long- 
time member of Calvin Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., life member of W.M.S. and 
former member of Council Executive of 
W.M.S. (W.D.), Aug. 10. 

MARTIN, MERVYN W., 65, elder of Ivy 
Presbyterian Church, Ivy, Ont., Sept. 7. 

MORRISON, J. ALEX, elder of Co- 
quitlam Church, B.C., retired Catechist 
from Red Deer, Alta., Creston and Fort 
St. John, B.C., Jan. 12. 

MOWFORTH, HAROLD, long-time 
member and choir member of Ailsa 
Craig Presbyterian Church, Ont., July 
18. 

NESS, WILLIAM G., elder for 28 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont., 
former member of the board of 
managers, long-time representative 
elder and several times commissioner to 
General Assembly, former member of 
Finance Committee of the B.W.M., Ju- 
ly 10. 

PODVIN, CLINTON W., elder for 30 
years of First Church, Chatham, Ont., 
Aug. 28. 

RAYNOR, ALLISON J.A., 86, elder for 
many years and choir member of Vic- 
toria West Presbyterian Church, P.E.1., 
Aug. 15. 

RIGBY, MRS. MARY LOU, 51, long-time 
member of Grace Church, Etobicoke, 
Ont., Sunday School teacher, active in 
the musical leadership in the church, 
Aug. 13. 

SANDFORD, CHARLES EDWARD, 75, 
a charter member, long-time elder, 
former clerk of session and represen- 
tative elder of Logan Geggie 


Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., 


Septs.3: 


TURBOTTE, STANLEY, long-time 


member of Knox Church, Campbellton, q 


N.B., Aug. 25. 

WALTON, WILLIAM S., Q.C., 89, 
former Treasurer of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada between 1957 and 
1970; and during that time he was also a 
member of the Administrative Council 


and the Trustee Board. He was a | 


member of Calvin Church, Toronto, 
Ont., for more than 50 years and an 


elder for a great many years. He died in | 


Toronto on Sept. 16. 


WILLIAMS, BLAKE OSWALD, 85, elder | 
for 37 years and life-long member of | 
Zion Church, Wellwood, Manitoba; | 
church organist since age 13, he shared — 
his musical gifts with church and com- | 
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munity, July 31. 
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ORDINATIONS 
McEachern, Rev. Rodger, Toronto, 
Wychwood-Davenport Church, Ont., 
Sept. 26. 
|McLean, Rev. Paul, Islington, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 29. 
Philpott, Rev. James E., Ottawa, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., June 27. 


INDUCTIONS 

Buchanan, Dr. J.N., Woodbridge 

Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 30. 

| Dallison, Rev. Anthony R., King City, St. 

Andrew’s Church, Ont., Oct. 3. 

Little, Rev. Robert, Maple and Vaughan 

pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 23. 

Sarcen, Rev. Gerald E., Manotick and Kars 

pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 12. 

| Strain, Rev. Gordon A., Victoria, Trinity 
GhurchbB:Co Sept. ly 

VanderZwan, Rev. Frank, Uxbridge, St. 


Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, Ont., 
Sept. 2. 

| Wang, Rev. N.C., in Leaside Church, 
Toronto, Ont., as minister of the 


pastoral charge of the Toronto For- 
mosan Presbyterian Church, Nov. 14. 


RECOGNITIONS 
| Johnston, Rev. Ian, Sudbury, Calvin and 
' Hillside charges, Ont., Sept. 7. 
Read, Rev. G. Walter, Orillia, St. Mark’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 


DESIGNATION 
McLean, Rev. Paul, Islington, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., designated as a 
Missionary to Taiwan, Sept. 29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


_ Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 


charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Reid, Clyde River, R.R.2, Corn- 
wall, P.E.I., COA 1HO. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.1., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 


_ Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 


{ 


McDonald, 4  Pinehill 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 


Road, Dart- 


| Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 


G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 


_ Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 
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N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 
Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn-Sutherland River pastoral 
charge, Rev. J.D. Mackay, Box 243, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, Que., 
H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
12 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., KI1K 0M7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4X7. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, LSM 1L9. 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 
2X3 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. M. Mitchell, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 Bloor 
St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
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EWART COLLEGE 


Principal/Professor 
of Christian Education 
Required 


Persons interested in applying or 


nominating others should write for 
job descriptions to 


The Search Committee 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2G1. 
Deadline for nominations 
and applications — 
December 31, 1982 


CHURCHILL COMMUNITY 
CHURCH near Acton, Ontario, requires 
minister on a part-time basis, to serve a 
30-family pastorate. Salary and duties 
negotiable. Reply to Mr. Smith R. Grif- 
fin, R.R. 2, Acton, Ontario, L7J 2L8. 


YOUTH CO-ORDINATOR: 
The three Presbyterian Churches in 
New Westminster, B.C. seek applica- 
tions for the position of Youth Co- 
ordinator and/or minister. 
For further information and a job 
description write: 
Rev. K. Wheaton, 
335 - 7th Ave., 
New Westminster, B.C. 
V3M 3k9. 


OPERATE A COTTAGE RESORT 
HUSBANDIWIFE TEAM 
REQUIRED 


Yearning for the country; away from the 
rat race? Want to be your own boss? Enjoy 
doing a wide variety of tasks. Pride in your 
work 
A new life style may be waiting for you on 
this delightful housekeeping cottage 
resort in beautiful Muskoka. 
Ideally, one of you is a competent 
carpenter, with some basic plumbing, elec- 
trical and mechanical skills) Both have 
good interpersonal skills and find satisfac- 
tion in providing high quality hospitality 
service 
In addition to a basic salary and six weeks 
vacation, you will be provided with a 
country home, use of the company van 
and other unusual attractions. 
INTERESTED? Send a resume outlining 
your interests and qualifications to: 
Annette Van Gelder 
64 Wentworth Avenue 
WILLOWDALE, Ontario M4N 177. 
FOR«MORE IMFORMATION, telephone: 
Toronto (416) 223-4012. 


CANADIAN CRAFTS for all the family 
— projects, patterns, detailed instructions 
in Hands, Canada’s sparkling bi-monthly 
craft magazine. Christmas special until 
Dec. 31 — first subscription (new or 


renewal) $11; each additional $10; $3 
extra outside Canada. Visa accepted. 
Hands Magazine, Dept. C, Box 867, Stn. 
F., Toronto, Ont., M4Y 2N7. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
Sys). 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
1C0. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Rev. Nora A. Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Avenue, Toronto, M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 39 
Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Alexandra Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow, 97 Wellington 
Street, Brantford, Ont., N3T 2M1. 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
1L0. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Glencoe/Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/ South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 


Monkton, Knox Church, and Cranbrook, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1NO0. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, | 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. © 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N | 
2H8. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. 
Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., 
NOG 2HO0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade Church, Ont., Rev. 
C.N. Congram, R.R. 1, Site 1, Box 13, 
Belle River, Ont., NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, First Church, Man., Rev. Reg. 
McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, R7N 
2V3. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev. 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road, Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Church, 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 1342-97th 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., S9A 
0J9. 


Synod of Alberta ; 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Allta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 37th 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323-108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., © 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T3N OW6. — 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. John © 
D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, TOM 
1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
L.E. Siverns, 504° Sutherland Ave., — 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 
oO 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Missing something? 


“*You lack one thing...’’ 


Mark 10:17-22 


sensed that something was lacking in his life. 
He wanted that emptiness filled. He had to find 
the missing link. 

There was Jesus — the teacher, the leader and the 
wonder worker. He would know. He could provide 
the clue. He would show him the way. 

‘‘Good teacher, what do I have to do in order to 
gain eternal life?’’ Another way to put it would-be to 
ask directions about the road that would lead to the 
Kingdom of God. 

Jesus replies, ‘“You know the commandments — 
no killing, no adultery, no stealing, lying or 
defrauding. Honour your parents.’’ The young man 
assures the Maker that he has been obedient all of his 
life. 

Jesus pauses, ponders, looks with love right into 
the eyes of the man and says, ‘‘You lack one thing. 
Sell what you have and give to the poor. You will 
have treasure in heaven. Come, follow me.”’ 

» There follows one of the saddest sentences in the 
scriptures — ‘‘At that saying his face fell and he went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.”’ 

Our young man had the money but he wasn’t 
prepared to pay the price. He knew what he had to do 
but he wasn’t ready to walk that road. 

The point of the story is not an echoing of God’s 
disfavour towards the rich. If that were the case, then 


P [ here was a restless discontent. The young man 


November, 1982 


we Presbyterians had better either duck or sneak 
quietly away. The point of the story is at least two- 
fold. The first is this. Are you willing to give up or 
hand over the basis of your security so that it 
becomes spiritual rather than material? Are you 
prepared to exercise your faith in Jesus Christ by say- 
ing that you stand in him and for him? 

The second point is this. Are you prepared to take 
seriously other people in the world, to the extent that 
you actually share what you have with them so that 
they will know that you are deeply committed to 
them, and hence are prepared and willing to pay the 
price? 

The young man was troubled by a restless discon- 
tent. Could that be true of our time — people being 
unhappy, frustrated, sensing that something is miss- 
ing and not sure exactly what it is? 

Is this passage saying something to us, immersed as 
we are in an economic squeeze that is creating any 
number of problems? 

Note that our Lord, in love, threw out the 
challenge to the young man. Note that commitment 
is asked for, along with concrete action, plus obe- 
dience. 

The young man was not prepared to give up his 
security. He was not prepared to embark on a faith 
adventure. 

The opportunity was there and sadly he said, ‘“‘I 
pass.’’ How many of us are doing the same thing? 


e are beginning to discover that our own in- 
genuity isn’t quite enough. In spite of our 
RRSPs, we still get uneasy about the future. 


We try and cover all the bases and still we can’t be 
absolutely sure. We have faith Lord. We need more. 
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COMMUNITY 


QUESTION: What is The Presbyterian Cnnectis in Canada seinen in Mission? 


ANSWER: The people of 1,040 Congregations are re the word of J esus | 
. known in their communities by their words and SES 


ANSWER: The whole Church shares in Mission: a 


— inthe establishment and support of four new Church Extension congrega - 
tions and other special ministries each year in Canadas ia 


— in the support of 41 Overseas Missionaries (doctors, ordained 1 mi. isters 
_ deaconesses, agriculturalists, nurses, ._ teachers), More Missionaries are 

needed. i ss 

— in providing $4,029,608 for Board of World Mission 1983 Budget which 
comes through the General Assembly Budget, the Women’s Missionary 
Society (W.D.) and Woman’s Missionary Society (E.D.) and thes: fu ae 
to Churches cover grants and missioners in Canada and Overseas, and { for 
Mission Education Expenditures. 5 ae 


For further information write: . 
Board of World Mission _ Seen 
50 Wynford Drive | en Cy oe eee 
Don Mills, Ontario Paste 
M3 G01 S723 
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Strangers 


from the East \ 


Kenneth Gibble 


Ss a youngster, I didn’t pay much attention to 

the shepherds in the Christmas story. Oh, it was 

nice to hear about a little shepherd boy who 
carried his lamb to the stable where the baby lay in 
the manger. And the thought of an angel choir was 
kind of interesting. 

But I was far more taken by those mysterious 
strangers from the East, the Wise Men. Who were 
they? Where did they come from? And what magnifi- 
cent gifts they brought! I was entranced. 

Scholars tell us that Christians in the first few cen- 
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turies of the church reacted much as I had as a child. 
The Wise Men (the Greek word is magi) caught 
Christian fancy earlier and more often than did 
Luke’s common shepherds. In the Roman 
catacombs, the Wise Men appeared as part of Chris- 
tian art fully two centuries before the shepherds. 

One of the first embellishments Christian piety 
supplied to Matthew’s brief account was that of 
elevating the Wise Men to royal status. We sing the 
familiar carol, ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are”’ 
without being aware that the Christmas story in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel gives no support at all to the idea of 
royalty. No doubt a passage in Psalm 72:10-11 in- 
fluenced the ascribing of royal blood to the Magi: 
‘‘May the kings of Sheba and Saba bring gifts; may all 
kings pay him homage.”’ 

Because of the gifts the Wise Men brought, their 
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number was most often set at three. Yet in the 
catacombs art mentioned above, sometimes two Wise 
Men appear, and sometimes four. Much later, during 
medieval times, lists of the Magi included as many as 
12 Wise Men, complete with names. 

In Western Europe the most common names for 
the Wise Men are contained in an _ interesting 
manuscript dating from the seventh century and 
describing ‘‘Melchior’’ as ‘‘an old man with white 
hair and a long beard,’’ ‘‘Caspar’’ as ‘‘young and 
beardless and ruddy complexioned,’’ and 
‘Balthasar’? who was ‘‘black-skinned and heavily 
bearded.”’ 

During the Middle Ages, popular religious obser- 
vance included veneration of relics, among which 
were preserved bones, supposedly of the saints. The 
purported bones of the Magi eventually came to rest 
in Cologne, Germany, where they were buried. An 
obituary notice was prepared as follows: 

Having undergone many trials and fatigues of the 

gospel, the three Wise Men met at Sewa in A.D. 54 to 

celebrate the feast of Christmas. Thereupon, after the 
celebration of Mass, they died: St. Melchior on January 

Ist, aged 116; St. Balthasar on January 6th, aged 112; 

and St. Caspar on January 11th, aged 109. 

(In Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah, 

Doubleday, 1977.) 

We might be tempted to smile at what we consider 
to be the credulity of believers of a former time. In 
fact, there was a period in my life when, fresh from 
courses in biblical scholarship, I turned up my nose 
at the Christmas stories. They seemed so full of ob- 
viously semi-legendary material. Christmas and all its 
trappings could, I believed, seduce Christians away 
from the heart of the gospel — the cross of Christ 
and the command to take up our own crosses and 
follow him. 


believe there is something important in the 
story of the strangers from the East, something 
akin to what I felt when I was a youngster. 

The story of the Wise Men says something impor- 
tant about the place of awe, wonder, and delight in 
our lives. We have been created to need the dimen- 
sion of transcendence. Life consists of more than the 
measurable, the easily described. Do you remember 
tha last time you saw a beautiful sunrise? A mere 
description of what it looked like might go something 
like this: ‘‘The sky was a dark blue: the clouds on the 
horizon were coloured red and pink and orange.”’ 
But such a description would in no way capture the 
beauty, the meaning of that sunrise. 

It’s the same with the story of the Wise Men. True, 
the Gospels could have been written without stories 
concerning the birth of the child in Bethlehem. But 
what a beautiful and rich meaning these stories give 
to the gospel! There is always something hidden and 
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mysterious about God’s dealings with us. How ap- 
propriate it is that strange men from who-knows- 
where suddenly appear on the scene telling of a won- 
drous star and what it meant. They find the child at 
last, and offer him exotic, rare gifts. Can you see the 
contrast in your mind — costly treasures being laid at 
the feet of this child of peasant parents? In this we 
see that God chooses the humblest of vessels to offer 
us his own rich treasures. 

Another thing the story of the Wise Men tells us is 
that people often resist the gifts of God. When the 
Magi announce that they have seen the star of the 
King of the Jews, the people of Jerusalem are upset. 
‘“‘Not now,’’ they seem to have said. ‘‘We cannot 
handle such news right now. We’re just barely coping 
with life as it is. What we don’t need is someone to 
come along and stir things up, even if it is the 
Messiah. Sorry, but we can’t be bothered.”’ 

Even so do we sometimes resist God’s gifts to us. 
We are fearful of the changes they might bring. 
‘‘We’re doing all right,’’ we say. ‘‘ Why risk upsetting 
things?’”’ 

We forget that rejection of God’s gifts results in. 
tragedy. This is another reason why the story of the 
Wise Men is important. For it contains a dark side as 
well as the brightness of a star. Herod’s fear and 
anger produce evil fruit — a bloody determination to 
destroy the new king. True to form, the Bible does 
not minimize the existence of evil in the world. And 
this too is part of the ongoing story of our relation- 
ship with God. 

I urge you to tell the story of the Magi. Tell it 
because it is part of God’s story, part of our story 
too. Tell it to your children and your grandchildren 
during this season of wonder. We need times of 
celebration. We need dancing and songs, good food 
and drink. We need stories too — not just cutesy lit- 
tle tales about Rudolph and his nose and all the rest. 
We need stories that help us to understand what life 
is at its highest peaks and deepest depths. We need 
human ways of understanding the awesome mystery 
of God’s coming to us in love. 

If someone asks you to describe what fear is or 
what jealousy is, or hatred, or love, you won’t find a 
dictionary definition adequate. Inevitably, you’ll end 
up telling a story about an event in your own or 
someone else’s experience. And when we Christians 
try to describe grace or glory or divine love, we end 
by telling a story. 

So tell the story — because it needs to be told. Sing 
the carols. Draw the pictures. Set up the manger 
scenes. And through it all, proclaim the central truth 
of Christmas: God with us — in love. 


MR. GIBBLE has been pastor of the Ridgeway Community 
Church of the Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for the past 
thirteen years. 


EDITORIAL 


You can't just “Turn On” 


Christmas! 


Christmas has, for most people 
of the Western world, degenerated 
to the point where it can best be 
described as a survival exercise. 
The emotional pitfalls are many: 
the potential for a powdered 
psyche enormous. 

Guilt, confusion and a sense of 
loss suffuse the season like slush 
inside an overshoe. Some give up 
what for them is an uneven and 
hopeless struggle, grit their teeth, 
check their bank accounts, and en- 
dure. Others gird their loins and 
their loans for one more try at 
recapturing the ‘‘spirit of 
Christmas.’’ Maybe this year their 
Christmas will actually resemble 
the blend of Dickens and Norman 
Rockwell that they so fondly recall 


through a haze of 


(if only 
nostalgia) instead of the usual 
amalgam of Doestoevsky and The 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Some well-meaning Christians 


will seek to rebuild, re-vivify, 
Christmas by battling secondary 
symptoms — yet another attack on 
commercialism; strenuous efforts 
to ‘‘keep Christ in Christmas’’; 
pointedly ‘‘religious’’ Christmas 
cards, and so on. What they are 
faced with is a general populous 
that has long since given up the 
hope of ‘‘Peace on earth to men of 
goodwill’’ and is quite eager to set- 
tle for an hour’s personal peace 
and enough civility to outlast the 
turkey. 


Yet others are prepared to 


salvage what they can from the tur- 
moil and the tra-la-la-la-las. They 
point to the surge of humanitarian 
spirit, the Christian parentage of 
‘“Yuletide,’’ and toss ‘‘com- 
pliments of the season”’ to all and 
sundry. 

The fact is that, in spite of all ef- 
forts to the contrary, Christmas 
cannot be either forced or subsum- 
ed, turned on and off as the calen- 
dar dictates. 

In the heart of the Christian it is 
a truth lying deep enough to be im- 
pervious to the depth charges of 
seasonal demands. It is a truth for 
the whole year — or for none of it. 
It is as natural as an unforced 
laugh, a thing born not of strain 
but of salvation; God’s effort, not 
our own. 

The child that lay in the straw of 
a manger, amid the detritus of a 
stable, in a space shared with 
beasts, is the Lord who animates 
the very life of Christians, moment 
by moment. Sometimes the straw- 
filled idols of our time get in the 
way; the smells of our stable-self 
bring tears to our eyes and dim the 
vision; the world’s ‘‘beasts,’’ not 
gentle but rampant, distract. But 
the light still shines in the darkness 
and the darkness has neither fully 
comprehended it, not succeeded in 
putting it out. 

We didn’t turn it on: we can’t 
turn it off. : 

JRD 
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More from McKellar! 


Just a note to tell you how much 
I enjoy the articles on church 
music written by Mr. Hugh D. 
McKellar. I do hope you’ll be able 
to persuade him to give us more of 
these interesting essays. 
I also find the monthly article by 
Lloyd Robertson of great interest. 
On the whole, I consider The 
Record to be a most excellent 
periodical. 
(Mrs.) Mary Allard, 
Victoria, B.C. 


No substitute for 
the pastoral visit 


Thank you for a very perceptive 
article by the late Dr. Smart: he 
seems to have covered all of the 
bases and poses the question, 
“‘whether there can be a healthy 
preaching ministry in separation 
from a pastoral ministry?’’ The 
answer is a resounding, yes! 

Without the pastoral visit, the 
only religious education available 
to the congregation comes through 
the sermon and a majority of 
nominal Christians can get these 
by the dozen, on almost any chan- 
nel, very professionally wrapped 
and in the comfort of the home. 
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LETTERS 


While much more subtle than the 
sale of indulgences, the action is 
the same in many cases, salvation 
in your living room, ‘‘please write 
us about your special concerns!”’ 

There is no substitute for the 
pastoral visit: it is the cement bet- 
ween the family and the church 
(minister). Some ministers have 
substituted the consultation even- 
ing where the minister can be 
found at the church office between 
the hours of 7 to 10 p.m. One dear 
lady commented that she would 
dearly like to talk to the minister 
about her elderly mother, but 
wouldn’t dream of showing up at 
consultation evening in fear of 
people thinking that she had a 
serious problem. It is that sort of 
problem that one leads into with, 
“‘how are things going...?’’ but not 
pressing enough to bother a 
““busy’’ minister with. 

Granted, each pastorate has its 
own special problems: an older 
minister with 300 members gets 
around, hospital, visitations, etc.; 
another young minister with less 
than 100 members is too caught up 
to get around, possibly he has 
more special cases to visit or 


counsel and needs more time for 


preparation and study. 
One minister of acquaintance 
remarked to session that he wasn’t 
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getting enough time for communi- 
ty counselling. Strangely, it is 
easier to counsel the unwashed and 
unchurched about specific pro- 
blems than to witness to members 
of the congregation. A_ healthy, 
happy, cemented congregation will 
witness better to the community 
and win more souls. 

There is no easy formula for the 
pastoral visit: some people require 
regular support, others little. It is 
only through visiting we can 
discern where the need is. The 
elder’s visit will help but is never a 
substitute for the minister’s visit. 

E. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Thanksgiving thoughts 


Thanksgiving week-end seems to 
be an appropriate time to do what 
I have intended to do for so long, 
which is to write and let you know 
how very much I appreciate The 
Presbyterian Record since you 
have become its editor. 

Your editorial, ‘“The absence of 
adolescents,’’ in the September 
issue was especially appealing, as 
was Dr. Smart’s ‘‘To Visit or Not 
to Visit,’’ and in the October issue, 
David Cooper’s Pungent and Per- 
tinent remarks on ego and authori- 
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ty. In both issues Hugh McKellar’s 
and Barsanuphius’ articles were 
delightful, Hans Mol’s series com- 
pelling. 

I have been a reader of The 
Record for more than thirty years 
and have always admired the 
thought-provoking and scholarly 
nature of many of the articles; but 
admittedly, at times, there was an 
aura of stuffy self-righteousness 
presently, and happily, confined to 
certain letters to the Editor. Now 
every issue is bright with intellect 
and lit with laughter. Bravo — in 
fact, a standing ovation. 

Mary Dowling, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Wesley not a Methodist? 


As Charles Wesley is not in a 
position to speak for himself, I 
would like to correct Hugh D. 
McKellar’s comment on page 19 of 
your September, 1982, issue, 
where he states that ‘“The only two 
serious contenders as to who con- 
tributed the most hymns to the 
English-language repertoire are 
both Methodists; Charles Wesley 
and Fanny Crosby.”’ 

To quote Charles Wesley: “‘I 
have lived and I die in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, 
and I will be buried in the yard of 
my parish church.’’ These were his 
directions expressed by him just 
before his death in 1788, and he 
was duly buried in Marylebone 
Churchyard. 

A Methodist he was not. 

W.C. Liberty, 
Kazabazua, Que. 


Reaction to Cooper 


Though this may be little more 
than a reaction to David Cooper’s 
reaction to the ‘‘...subtly- 
ingrained over-reactions to Roman 
Catholic (and other) abuses of 
authority,’’ I feel compelled to 
reply to his Pungent and Pertinent 
column in the October issue of The 
Record. That I agree and disagree 
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To each and every sponsor—our 
special thanks at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your faithful sponsorship has given children hope for 
the future in parts of the world that are numbed by poverty 
and despair. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to know 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let 
this Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out 
with the gift of love. 
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I would like to sponsor a Ciboy [girl in the country of greatest need or (country) 
________. Enclosed is my donation of 11$18 for the first month or $216 
for a full year. I cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a donation 
of $______. Please send more information D1. The Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a 
tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town 


Prov. 


Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 —PR-12 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 


Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Niger, Philippines, Portugal, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda. 
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Setting the priorities 
Alex McCombie 


Our 1982 General Assembly 
displayed the symptoms of a 
church wanting to do something 
for its own betterment, but still not 
knowing what to do to bring about 
growth. The most _ heartening 
report was that of the ‘‘Committee 
On Church Growth To Double In 
The Eighties’’ and of its director, 
Dr. Jim Sauer. For the first time in 
modern history, our denomination 
has an agency for gathering and in- 
terpreting data and for establishing 
strategies and policy, not only for 
the present, which is critical, but 
also for the future, which is essen- 
tial. This determining of direction 
may well make or break our 
church. 

Though we can point to a lessen- 
ing of the decline in our member- 
ship in 1981, yet we must not make 
the mistake of thinking that trends 
will reverse themselves 
automatically. We Presbyteri ‘ns 
have a propensity for burying our 
heads in the sand, and for hoping 
that things will get better while we 
remain in that position. One, at 
times, questions whether we really 
want to grow, or truly are prepared 
to pay the price for growth. It 
becomes discouraging, almost to 
the point of despair, as we witness 
the mundane items that command 
significant places on the agendas 
of our courts, while the most im- 
portant matters are barely men- 
tioned. This General Assembly was 
no exception, giving scant notice to 
the glaring difference in the setting 
of priorities by the various boards 
and committees of the church, all 
seeming to work at odds with one 
another. The Presbyterian Church 
must turn its attention to two mat- 
ters, if it intends to grow. 

First, our church must plant new 


churches! Dr. Sauer has rightly 
placed this priority as among the 
most important in the Church 
Growth Committee, pressing for 
ten new congregations in 1983. 
(Refer also to Objective 8: ‘‘Prin- 
ciples and Objectives For Church 
Growth in the Eighties.’’) But the 
Board of World Mission, whose 
responsibility it is to encourage the 
starting of new congregations, ap- 
parently does not share Dr. Sauer’s 
enthusiasm for growth, since the 
B.W.M. forecasts the beginning of 
only three congregations in 1983. 
Surely, there is an urgent need for 
all the boards of the church to set 
their priorities in concert with one 
another. The establishment of new 
congregations across Canada in 
the name of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada must be the top 
priority for all boards and agencies 
of our church. 

The second glaring omission 
from our church’s agenda is 


‘¢...the real 
measure of 


increase is 
conversion 
growth.”’ 


evangelism. The Presbyterian 
Church is doomed to be second- 
rate and without influence or im- 
pact upon the Canadian scene 
unless it evangelizes. While all 
forms of church growth are good, 
including biological growth and 
transfer growth, the real measure 


of increase is conversion growth. 
The need is to get our people train- 
ed and prepared to reach out 
beyond themselves with the 
evangel, the good news of Jesus 
Christ, to the ‘‘pagan pool.’’ 
Again, we Presbyterians are past 
masters at criticizing proposed 
methods of evangelism, and as a 
result we end up with no method 
and nothing done. This is sad when 
there are so many ways of sharing 
our faith in Jesus Christ. The need 
is to make the various methods 
available to our people and to en- 
courage them to run the risk of us- 
ing at least one which will suit the 
congregation or individual, and 
which will work. 

In recent years, the word 
“fevangelism’’ has all but disap- 
peared from the vocabulary of 
Presbyterians. This was not always 
so. Prior to the formation of the 
Board of Congregational Life, we 
had a Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action, which encouraged 
the work of evangelism through 
one of its two committees which 
bore the name ‘‘The Committee 
On Evangelism.’’ Under the com- 
petent® leadership) 30 teem 
secretaries, Dr. Arthur Gowland 
and our present moderator, Dr. 
Wayne Smith, materials were 
prepared, support was given for 
clinics on evangelism, and the 
Evangelists-At-Large programme 
was devised. Under the latter pro- 
gramme, ministers with recognized 
abilities in evangelism were 
selected by the General Assembly 
and appointed to conduct many- 
faceted evangelistic strategies in- 
the churches, by invitation of the 
congregations. Yet such has been 
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| Concerning priorities — A reply to Mr. McCombie 


W.L. ‘‘Bert’’ Young 


I am in substantial agreement with 
the statement of Mr. McCombie 
when he points to the importance 
of evangelism and of planting new 
churches. Surely, however, it must 
be with tongue in cheek that he 
blames the national boards and 
committees for setting priorities 
which seem, to him, to be at odds 
with one another. 

To a large extent the priorities of 
the boards and committees are 
determined by the availability of 
funds. The present financial 
restraints placed on them by the 
whole church make the setting of 
priorities an agonizing process. 
The members of the boards, men 
and women from across the 
church, both clergy and laity, 
struggle with the need to maintain 
a balance of programmes and 
resources for the whole church 
within the limits of a shrinking 
budget. It is true that many con- 
gregations have responded 
generously to the needs of the 
General Assembly Budget, but in- 
flation has for years eaten up any 
real gains. 

The planting of new congrega- 
tions is a necessary and a desirable 
goal. It is also costly. To establish 
one new congregation requires ap- 
proximately $150,000 over the first 
five years, and that figure does nor 
include the purchase of property or 
the cost of a building. Sometimes 
the presbytery and neighbouring 
congregations provide part of the 
funding, but a large amount of it 
comes from the gifts of all con- 
gregations, through the General 
Assembly Budget. What is needed 
are more established congregations 
willing to sponsor a new congrega- 
tion somewhere in Canada and to 
. underwrite all, or part of, the 
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necessary funding. 

In reporting its priorities to the 
Gerteral Assembly, the Board of 
Congregational Life has 
endeavoured to give a proper 
balance to all aspects of congrega- 
tional life. Some extra emphasis 
has been placed on support for 
worship, adult education, and 
ministries with the laity. None of 
these priorities has sprung from 
the whims of the Board members, 
but from the research done jointly 
by the Board and the Committee 
on Church Growth. Noting how 
often new people come to our 
churches but do not remain, the 
Board has urged, and _ the 
Assembly has agreed, that there 
needs to be careful attention given 
to the quality of the worship and 
nurture experiences provided by 
our congregations. Research con- 
firms the importance of adult 
education as an agent for church 
growth. Furthermore, if our 


** ..because the 
word ‘evangelism’ 
is not always 


used does not 
mean that (it) 
is not a priority.’’ 


church is to grow, there must be a 
greater emphasis on the involve- 
ment of the laity in reaching the 
unchurched. 

This is not to suggest that other 
matters committed to the Board of 
Congregational Life have been 
dropped or neglected. Just because 


the word ‘“‘evangelism’’ is not 
always used does not mean that 
evangelism itself is not a priority. 
A major component of much that 
the Board does is evangelism, 
focussing not just on the ‘‘how,”’ 
but also on the “‘what’’ and the 
‘‘why’’ of the church’s evangelistic 
task. The present emphasis on 
evangelism, as identified by both 
the Board of Congregational Life 
and the Committee on Church 
Growth, is to help congregations 
rediscover the biblical basis of 
evangelism and to help people to 
be able to share their faith. 

To this end, congregational 
workshops are held (16 reported to 
the last General Assembly), train- 
ing events are conducted, and new 
resources are constantly being 
developed. There is a steady de- 
mand for the evangelism resources 
available from the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. The suggestion 
that there is little or no emphasis | 
on evangelism in the church is er- | 
roneous. 

Concerning the effect of finan- 
cial cut-backs on national 
priorities, it should be noted that 
the staff of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life has been reduced 
from nine to six in less than ten | 
years. The former Boards had a 
total of eleven staff members 
before the formation of the Board 
of Congregational Life. This 
reduction has not been entirely for 
the worse. By working closely 
together, staff members have been 
able to represent each other in the 
field and to present a holistic ap- 
proach to congregational program- 
ming. But it is wrong to assume 
that this means the Board can 
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Adieu to 
Oikonomos and C.R.B. 


he waning months of 1982 have taken from the 
church here on earth two men who made such 


an impact on the life of The Presbyterian - 


Church in Canada that the reverberations could be 
felt even after they had ceased to hold the positions in 
which they had attained national prominence. 

Sometimes cliches ring true and it could certainly 
be said of Hugh F. Davidson and C. Ritchie Bell that 
both men were ‘“‘larger than life.’’ (The detailed 
obituaries appear elsewhere in this issue.) 

Dr. Hugh Davidson, Moderator of our 100th 
General Assembly, was known to more than one 
generation of ministers and stewardship conveners as 
“‘Oikonomos’”’ (Steward), the semi-pseudonymous 
author of monthly letters to the ‘‘Oikonomoi’’ 
(Stewards) of the church. The wit, style and general 
excellence of these communications endeared him to 
many who never met him, not only in Canada, but 
abroad. The National Council of Churches in the 
United States reprinted and bound a generous selec- 


tion of these letters in 1967, and fortunate indeed is. 


the person who possesses a copy. Even more for- 
tunate are those who had occasion to know Hugh 
personally. I got to know him somewhat late in his 
career, but not too late to be deeply impressed by his 
knowledge of, and love for, the church; his detesta- 
tion of cant; his ability to make just the precise kind 
of comment that illumined error without making the 
errant soul feel hurt or ashamed, that allowed for a 
mutual sense of enlightenment. I shall miss the quick, 
strong, yet almost silent laugh, the eyes that reflected 
the humour provided by the perspective of eternity. 

In the middle years of this century there could be, I 
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suppose, several claimants to the imaginary title of 
“‘Mr. Presbyterian.’’ Dr. C. Ritchie Bell would cer- 
tainly have had to be among them. Successive years 
of graduates from The Presbyterian College will have 
their own memories of the man who, at 42, was the 
youngest ever to be elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly. He himself would put little store in that, 
or any other distinction, beyond that of being con- 
sidered a good minister and servant of the church he 
cared about so passionately. If anyone ever lived 

‘“‘abundantly,”’ it was Ritchie Bell. He had a largesse 
of spirit, a delight in people that was contagious. 
When I was a student at P.C., knowing much more 
about many things than I do now, I remember 
preaching a sermon that offended Dr. Bell to the 
point of near apoplexy. The following week he 
awarded me a bursary which was his prerogative 
alone to bestow. There are literally hundreds who 
have been touched by his generosity, helped by his 
wise counsel, moved by the good he saw in them 
when they saw little, the hope he found in situations 
that seemed to everyone else to be hopeless. His 
courage in his last battle with his long-time foe — 
diabetes — was totally in keeping with the man. 

Both men would scoff at even the hint that they 
were one of a kind — irreplaceable. But let it be said 
that they have left a legacy in the memory of many — 
a challenge never to despair, to continue contending 
for the faith and for the church that they believed in 
so deeply. 

There will be some great anecdotes sddeatt to 
heaven’s repertoire. 
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PERSPECTIVE | 


Lloyd Robertson | 


Signing on 


foundland would hear the familiar ring of a 

ship’s bell followed by the amiable chatter of a 
character called ‘‘The Barrelman,’’ who would tell 
them stories about themselves. ‘‘The Barrelman’’ 
was none other than Joey Smallwood whose nightly 
broadcasts made him an immensely popular figure in 
the little colony and put him in a prime position for a 
future battle to win the minds and hearts of New- 
foundlanders in the debate on joining Confedera- 
tion. 

Smallwood readily admits that radio was the most 
effective weapon he used in persuading New- 
foundland to join Canada. His views on the power 
and influence of early radio are but one sample from 
a collection of colourful anecdotes, sketches and pro- 
files in a new book titled Signing On, compiled by 
CBC broadcaster Bill McNeil and Morris Wolfe, 
reviewer for ‘‘Saturday Night’? magazine. It is an 
oral history of the birth and development of radio in 
Canada and the names of broadcast pioneers and 
personalities ring through the book: Lorne Greene, 
Max Ferguson, J. Frank Willis, Harry Boyle, Wayne 
and Shuster, as well as many others who brought 
engineering and business skills to a glittering new 
generation of communicators and craftsmen. 

Signing On uses these people as chronological 
guideposts to take us back to Signal Hill, New- 
foundland, in July of 1920, when the first voice con- 
tact was made with the S.S. Victoria far out in the 
Atlantic and the era of broadcasting, as we have 
come to know it, was ushered in. We are reminded 
that local radio developed, in large part, because 
merchants franchised to sell radio sets in com- 
munities across the country needed some added en- 
ticement to get local folk to put down their money 
for those exotic new home companions and then tell 


Bi: in the late 1930’s, radio listeners in New- 


their neighbours about the wonders of the wireless 
devices. Not only could you pull in stations from the 
United States, but people in your own back yard were 
putting on programmes directly for you! 

We learn from the book that the CBC established 
itself firmly and forever in the minds of Canadians 
during the Second World War. As communications 
luminary Harry Boyle puts it, ‘‘You had the feeling 
that come ten o’clock every evening, every radio in 
the country was tuned in to the CBC to find out what 
was going on in the war.”’ 

But Signing On would not be complete if it did not 
capture the flavour and heroics of the early times. It 
does that in abundance. Foster Hewitt tells of his ear- 
ly sports broadcasts from crouched and often 
dangerous positions on stadium roofs in miserable 
weather. Three CBC men, including correspondent 
Matthew Halton, the first people in Canadian 
uniforms to enter Normandy during the Allied inva- 
sion, give their story. The feeling of the times is also 
present through the use of over four hundred illustra- 
tions: advertisements, photographs, radio listings 
and commercial spot rate cards for merchants, all of 
which nicely supplement the flow of oral history. 

As you’ve probably gathered by now, I am very 
fond of Signing On! In fact, I couldn’t put it down. 
For anyone even remotely connected with broad- 
casting, it is a delight. For everyone else it is, like ear- 
ly radio, a warm companion for cold winter nights in 
front of the fireplace, after the rush of Christmas has 
abated. And do have a MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


“Signing On’’ is published by Doubleday and is 
available from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price 
$19.95 quality paperback; $29.95 hard cover. 
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Look kindly, Jesus, where we come, 

New Simeons, to kindle, 

Each at Your infant sacrifice his own life’s candle. 
From The Candlemas Procession 

‘‘Selected Poems of Thomas Merton’”’ 


I cannot find my way: there is no star 

In all the shrouded heavens anywhere; 

And there is not a whisper in the air 

Of any living voice but one so far 

That I can hear it only as a bar 

Of lost, imperial music, played when fair 
And angel fingers wove, and unaware, 
Dead leaves to garlands where no roses are. 


No, there is not a glimmer, nor a call, 

For one that welcomes, welcomes when he fears, 
The black and awful chaos of the night; 

For through it all — above, beyond it all — 

I know the far-sent message of the years, 

I feel the coming glory of the Light. 


Credo 


by Edwin Arlington Robinson 


“‘1 wonder if it is because people 
have lived too much in crowds 
these last few years,’’ Father Smith 
said. ‘‘I have often noticed that the 
intelligence of any gathering of 
people is always in inverse ratio to 
the numbers present. Perhaps it is 
the same with piety. Perhaps our 
Lord intended that we should in- 
terpret Him literally when He said, 
‘When two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, lo, there am 
I in the midst of them.’ Perhaps 
He meant that when six or seven 
were gathered together, even in His 
Name, He would be less in the 
midst of them. In any case it is cer- 
tain that when. great crowds. of 
people are gathered together, He is 
not in the midst of them, or if He 
is, the crowd pay no attention to 
Him.”’ 

‘“‘But that is when they are not 
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gathered together in His Name,”’ 
the minister said. 

“‘If we are really Christians there 
should be no occasion on which we 
are not gathered together in His 
Name,’’ the priest said. ‘‘He 
should be in our ballrooms and 
theatres just as He is in our chur- 
ches. But we are afraid to be 
ourselves in crowds, because we 
are afraid not to be like what we 
think our neighbours are and our 
neighbours are afraid not to be like 
what they think we are. And so 
everybody pretends to be less 
PIOUS. wlessyaViTsuoUs, less 
honourable than he really is.”’ 

‘‘T think, with your permission, 
that I shall use that in a sermon 
sometime,’’ the minister said. 
Bruce Marshall 
“The World, the Flesh, 
and Father Smith”’ O 


Hearing Loss Is Not 
A Sign Of Old Age. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A _ non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be given 
to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
All hearing problems are not alike 
and some cannot be helped by a 
hearing aid but many can. So, send 
for your model now. Thousands 
have already been mailed, so be sure 
to write today to Dept. 4746, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 
4A, Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1. 


‘to make this world 
a nicer place to be’ 


Canada’s daily Christian 
television program 


For prayer and counselling check 
your local telephone directory 
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| had made a small house with a straw roof and in the 
| doorway sat a plastic doll dressed in blue, eastern 
| robes. It represented Mary, and she had a smaller 
doll, the young Jesus, on her lap. 

| The richly dressed dolls, representing wise men 
| from the east, stood before Mary with their gifts (one 
| a chocolate wrapped in gold paper), and a little girl 
| was trying to make a third doll kneel down. When 
| she had succeeded she turned to me and said: ‘‘That 
| Wise Man is mine, and he’s going back from 
| Bethlehem a different way.”’ . 

| _ £€Al] the Wise Men went back another way,’’ her 


| friend added. ‘‘Our Sunday School teacher said it 
was so that they didn’t betray Jesus to the wicked 
| Herod.’’ — : 
| A different way...those words pierced me like 
| darts. I had come to Christmas sad of heart and un- 
| willing to join in any festivities. The previous 
| autumn, my husband had gone into hospital for a 
| minor operation. I never saw him again, for he died 
‘| under the anaesthetic. Life had been hard to come to 
} terms with ever since. . . 
| Why? had become my continual, anguished cry. 
| Why should a strong, dearly loved man of 39 die like 
| that? In the weeks that followed I kept telling God 
that I accepted Geoffrey’s death as something that 
- he, in his wisdom, had allowed, but how I stumbled 
} through the Valley of the Shadow, and how reluctant 
that acceptance had been! : 
| Now Christmas had almost come, the time when 
| we should draw near in spirit to Bethlehem, yet my 
| heart was closed to the joy that the Christ Child came 
‘| to bring. I had erected a wall of self-pity round my 
heart, firmly cemented into place by depression. That 
wall shut out God and man alike. 
a Suddenly, standing in that tiny country church, | 
+ was ashamed of how reluctant I had been even to go 
+ away for Christmas. My mother said that a change 
1} would do us both good, and she was right; otherwise 
we would have had a lonely time, just the two of us 
| together, with me not exactly radiating Christmas 
‘| cheer and goodwill. 

Eventually 1 yielded to my mother’s persuasion 
and we had joined a jolly, festive houseparty in a 
beautiful old house in the depths of the country. But 
my heart remained cold, devoid of goodwill, and I 
felt an alien amidst the laughter, the warm fellowship 
and general spirit of Christmas cheer. The other 
guests sung carols with gusto, but the joyous words 
stuck in my throat. God’s message of peace remained 
unsung by me, the notes frozen before they could 
pass my lips. 

As the hours passed, I found it more and more dif- 
ficult to enter into the spirit of that houseparty. 
When I could no longer stand the strain I had crept 
away on my own. 

After walking along a winding, frost-covered path 
through a pinewood, I eventually came to a village 
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to Bethlehem with gifts for the infant Jesus. They 


with its grey stone church standing beside a wide 
stretch of grass. When I slipped inside the church I 
had no idea that God was already there waiting to 
meet me. Certainly it never occurred to me that he 
would speak through the lips of a small girl: ““That 


Wise Man is mine, and he’s going back a different oe 
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way 
In an instant I knew that I had to go out of that 
church a different person. It was such a shattering 


- moment that I left the children and sat in a nearby 


pew to think and pray. While I tried to collect my 
thoughts and calm my battered emotions, I gazed at 
the beautiful stained glass window above the altar. 
Then a shaft of winter sunshine shone through 
another window right beside me, showing up the 
brightly clad figures in the window’s design. 

It reminded me of another child who once said that 
a Christian was a person whom the light shone 
through — and shame overwhelmed me. How dim 
my light had become! 

The wall round my heart crumbled as I fell on my 
knees to ask God to pardon my dullness and gloom 
during the weeks before Christmas. My attitudes had 
become so negative — yet, even as I prayed, the ra- 
diant assurance of forgiveness warmed my whole be- 
ing, flooding my heart with peace and joy. I sensed 
that if, with God’s help, I directed my thoughts into 
more positive channels, then the glow would come 
back into my life. 

When I left the church the little girls who had 
spoken to me were chasing their friends across the 
frosty grass outside. ‘‘Happy Christmas!’’ one of 
them shouted. ‘‘Happy Christmas to you, too,’’ I 
called back. 

As the sunlight of God’s love continued to chase 
the dark shadows from my heart, I saw that to return 
in the same rut of self-pity and depression would 
have been to betray the Christ Child, who came to 
show us a better way through life — a positive way of 
faith, hope and love. 

In my new-found eagerness to rejoin the housepar- 
ty I forsook the winding path through the woods in 
favour of a more direct route. | even found myself 
humming a carol tune as I hurried along, lighter of 
step than I had been for many weeks. 

Praise welled up inside me as I thanked God for us- 
ing a small child to tell me to go back into life by a 
different road. 


MRS. WOOD ts a free lance writer 
from Surbiton, Surrey, England. 


Hans Mol 


Rothensee Gestapo Camp closed behind us. It 

was situated a few miles north of Magdeburg 
and about 15 miles from Kleinwanzleben, in Ger- 
many, where some other Dutch students and I had 
been put to work. The people there assumed that our 
arrest was not only the end of freedom but also of 
life. No one ever returned from concentration camps 
and therefore our belongings became fair game for 
anyone needing books, clothing or anything else of 
value. 

The camp consisted of a drab collection of bar- 
racks surrounded by a double barbed wire fence. In 
its short existence it had already developed its own set 
of perverse traditions. On arrival a newcomer was 
forthwith coerced into ‘fall and crawl’ exercises on 
the sharp gravel at the centre of the camp. An S.S. 
Guard barked the commands and if a prisoner was 
too slow the fierce camp-dog was let loose. Either 
way, a victim would be unrecognizable after the exer- 
cise. If the sharp gravel had not made a mess of his 
exposed skin and his clothing, the dog would finish 
the roughhousing. For some unfathomable reason (it 
probably had something to do with personnel being 
short or on Christmas leave) we were spared the 
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traditional introduction to camp life. However, the 
next day (Christmas Eve) we were put to strengthen- 
ing and repairing the inner barbed wire fence and our 
dishevelment soon matched that of the others. 

I was assigned to barrack 7, a badly built, drafty, 
lice-infested hut, 12’ x 20’, with 30 bunk-beds 
arranged around a woodstove which either func- 
tioned too well or not at all. My fellow inmates came 
from all over Europe. There were some other 
Dutchmen, half a dozen French and Belgians, a few 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, one Spaniard, one 
Italian, one Croat and a German — the apparent 
“‘ear’’ of the Gestapo — who was in charge. There 
was a hierarchy according to the day of one’s ad- 
mission: those who had arrived most recently got the 
draftiest bunk-bed without a straw mattress. If one 
had been there awhile one might inherit a better spot 
and at least something between himself and the bare 
boards. Yet a mattress was a mixed blessing. While 
sleeping on planks only, the lice found little to their 
taste on my recumbent form, but as soon as I became 
“‘luckier’’ they had a field day! 

In the bunk-bed above me was a young Polish of- 
ficer. He too could not sleep on Christmas Eve. Ac- 
tually he seemed quite upset. In my own Dutch 
culture, men, and especially Army officers, did not 
cry. He stifled his obvious distress, but I was too 
close not to notice. I asked him quietly whether there 
was something I could do. He whispered back that 
this was the eighth Christmas Eve he could not be 
home on his farm near Posen and that it all was just 
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too much. That was the end of the conversation 
because we did not want to wake the other prisoners, 
but the episode is engraved in my mind. It was the 
beginning of a series of intimations of deep tragedy 
and suffering in people which always struck a very 
sensitive chord. In my rather sheltered life I had 
never experienced suffering of this kind before, 
especially among the young. 

On Christmas we were locked in the barrack all 
day. It had begun to snow and through the barred 
window the campground and the industrial area 
beyond looked desolate. Inside there was much chat- 
ting and socializing. There was also some trading: 
usually tobacco for anything edible. Most prisoners 
managed to keep tiny stores of wares, generally 
stolen, in the recesses of their mattresses, but I did 
not smoke nor was I hungry at the time. Most con- 
versations were in the /ingua franca, German, but the 
group of young Frenchmen staged a few hilarious 
skits in their own language and I began to notice that 
political conversations (almost all anti-Nazi) were 
carried out in anything but German for fear that the 


Gestapo would be informed. 


water with a few pieces of half-raw turnip. | 

gave my portion to the Polish officer in the 
bunk above. He had been arrested long before me 
and was ravenous. Christmas Day 1943 was the last 
day before liberation that I could afford to be choosy 
about food. Soon I would be as ravenous as he was. 
We struck up a conversation. He had been in the 
underground, been caught in an act of subversion, 
and was fairly sure that his struggle soon would end 
in execution. Actually, he was preparing himself for 
the most dignified exit possible and soon our conver- 
sation turned to religion. 

He explained that Christmas Eve, in his large, 
close-knit family, was the most important day of the 
year. It was then that the Oplatek (wafer, or Holy 
Bread) was broken after family squabbles and con- 
flicts had been aired and reconciled. After this the 
Wigilia (Christmas Eve supper) and the midnight 
Mass would take place. The night before, he said, he 
had felt intolerably homesick. He knew that they all 
had been praying for him around the big table on the 
homestead and that without him they all felt the cir- 
cle to be incomplete. And yet they were also proud of 
him. To be a good Catholic meant to be a good Pole 
and his subversive activities, he felt, were the duty of 
a good Catholic and Pole. This was also his family’s 
view of things. 

Then our conversation turned to the midnight 
Mass. It was the atmosphere, he said, with all the 
candles, the people, the procession up the aisle, 
which, in recollection had given him the lift. But, 
more strongly, he also remembered a sense of the 
presence of the Virgin Mary and Christ. Sitting there 


T mid-day meal consisted of a bowl of hot 
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with him on my lower-bunk it occurred to me that 
what I had imagined to be lonely despair wasn’t that 
after all. It was something less sad. It was indeed a 
sense of being lost, without one’s family, community 
and church. However, it was also an exhilarating 
sense of support from afar — support for his de- 
fiance of the Nazis and support in the face of the con- 
sequences. Then too, mixed in his muffled cries, in 
the midst of his predicament, had been a recognition 
and memory of mystical union with God. 

Being Dutch and Reformed, I had some trouble at 
first in fully comprehending this mixture of melan- 
choly, homesickness and religious fervour. It dawned 
on me later that he was manfully and realistically 
preparing himself for his execution. To die as a good 
Pole and a good Catholic was, I began to realize, 
more important than to desperately wrap oneself in 
childhood memories, and to deny the present. 
Strangely enough, a heroic death for his country 
(both true and readily projectable) was not his sole 
source of strength either. What seemed to console 
him was the idea that he had done the best he could 
and that his faith would carry him through the bitter 
end. 

I don’t know what happened to him. I have even 
forgotten his name. Our lives touched briefly and but 
once. The camp was primarily a reception camp for 
recently apprehended subversives and criminals and 
there was a constant coming and going of inmates. 

His story seemed to fit much better with the pas- 
sion rather than the birth of Christ. And yet it was 
peculiarly appropriate for Christmas as well. The 
cruel darkness of the Nazi world had been penetrated 
by a light which had begun to shine in Bethlehem and 
which had broken the cocoon of death as it had 
begun spinning so menacingly around this young 
Polish officer. However hard it was, death or execu- 
tion could not claim him any more. Obviously the 
darkness of Nazism could neither comprehend nor 
contain the light (John 1:5) that, unobtrusively and 
miraculously, had transformed a casual conversation 
on a bunk-bed in a Gestapo camp — Christmas Day 
1943. 


This is the fourth article in the series. 


HANS MOL teaches sociology of 
religion at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. He is the 
author of 12 books and is presently 
writing one on religion and identity 
in Canada. He has been president : = 

of the sociology of religion research committee of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association. 
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Children 


as members 
of the Christian 
community: Part 4 


Iris V. Cully 


far in this series, the stress has been on the 

mission of the church with children, but we 
must never ignore the fact that children are not able 
to fight their own battles in society, and the church, 
exhibiting the compassion of Christ, must always be 
an advocate for children. All Christians have mutual 
obligations to one another everywhere in the world, 
but children need special care. In recent years we 
have learned to reassess the meaning of ‘‘helping.”’ 
To help persons does not mean to assist them in do- 
ing what they could do alone. Rather, it means to 
enable them to do alone what they could never do if 
they did not have encouragement at the start. Ad- 
vocacy for children will frequently mean strengthen- 
ing families. Children are helped when parents have 
work, housing is adequate, and health care is 
available. Poverty is at the root of the malnutrition 
that destroys children, but social, economic, and 
political factors indicate that there are no easy solu- 
tions. 

Advocacy begins with the child, but ends with a 
ministry to parents. Child abuse may frequently oc- 
cur not simply because parents are cruel or have not 
learned how to be good parents, but because they 
themselves did not have loving parents from whom to 
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The Ada Adams 
Memorial Lecture 
delivered at Ewart College, 
Toronto, Ontario, 1981 


learn how to love their children. What a tragedy! 
Maternal health care is essential to give a child a 
strong start at birth, but each child needs continuing 
community health care for its development. There 
are still places where young children work long hours 
in field or factory. They need advocates to give them 
the opportunity to have a childhood. All children 
need the kind of education that will prepare them for 
satisfying adulthood, but there must also be a social 
context in which their skills can be used. Advocacy 
for children is a complex matter, because everyone 
and everything is part of a system. It is impossible to 
strengthen one element (for example, child) without 
simultaneously dealing with the total system: family, 
community, economy, society, and government. 
Some Christian churches have taken the stand that 

the church as such should not become involved in. 
“‘social’’ problems. ‘‘Save the Children Fund’? gives 
economic assistance to many children but it cannot 
solve their long-term problems. The efforts of in- 
dividual Christians to alleviate suffering might 
transform societies if everyone were a practising 
Christian who understood that helping the neighbour 
was part of expressing Christian commitment. Lack- 
ing this perfect Christian expression, we must settle 
for something less. This ‘‘something less’? could be 
the advocacy of children by congregations and wider 
church groups through willingly becoming involved 
in the social process. This would mean for the con- 
gregation to protest injustice, and to work as a parish 
as well as through individual members to help change 
the situations that lead to the oppression of children. 
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One of the most encouraging recent developments in 
the United States has been the emergence of a group 
of younger evangelicals who have banded together 
through caucuses and publications to affirm the 
biblical nature of social action. This should come as 
no surprise when we read that Amos warned his peo- 
ple of the judgment of God because they sold the 
poor for a pair of shoes. 

Children cannot be helped unless the deepest ills of 
society are confronted. It is no secret that more 
civilians die in war and its aftermath than do soldiers. 
Children are part of this tragic waste of life. The 
Christian witness for justice and peace in any area of 
social existence is an advocacy for children. 


[ J nderstanding Children In speaking of 
the Christian witness with children and for 
children, it must not be thought that children 

are looked upon as the object of our concern in any 
abstract way. Children are subjects, persons in their 
own right. Not every adult can relate to children with 
ease. Some can unselfconsciously enter a child’s 
world with openness: listening, encouraging, accep- 
ting, and learning from them. Others are just as ge- 
nuinely interested in children, but keep a sense of 
distance stemming from years of living in the adult 
world. Children understand both kinds of people, 
and they sense sincerity. 

Many children are basically happy, content with 
life as it is, but all have difficult moments. 
Sometimes they have the same stress points as adults, 
but experience these in their own unique way. Mov- 
ing to a new community leaves a child lonely. Know- 
ingly doing wrong brings guilt. Feeling forgiven 
elicits a sense of relief. Achieving a difficult task br- 
ings satisfaction, especially when this elicits approval 
from a significant person. Children need families, 
friends, and an ever-widening community. They need 


answers to their questions and stimuli to seek their — 


own answers. They need challenges to achieve, and 
invitations to play. Smaller congregations may be 
able to assimilate children more easily than can larger 
ones. There are so few people that they have to meet 
in broad age groups. Larger, and especially wealthy 
churches, have the resources to segregate children 
very comfortably, while adults go about their own 
concerns. These have to pay special attention that by 
their attitudes of warm acceptance they are truly in- 
corporating the children into the life of the communi- 
ty. 

In today’s world, where physical prowess is less 
needed than it might have been in an earlier time, the 
factor that can be used to separate children from 
adults is cognitive development. As long as the 
understanding of Christian faith is defined in in- 
tellectual terms, there will be only a limited place for 
children in worship, study, and work. When faith is 
understood as an expression of the reciprocal rela- 
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tionship between God and human beings, then it will 
become evident that children can love God as fully as 
can adults. Children probably trust God even more 
— assuming that they have found life itself to be 
trustworthy. What would we do without the ministry 
of children: their infectious laughter, their warm em- 
braces, their reassuring words? 

To be a member of the community of the church is 
to share faith with one another. That is the meaning 
of the idea that Christianity is caught, not taught. 
When parish life is expressed on this level, children 
will indeed be part of, and totally involved in, its life. 
Adults will be working with children as well as being 
advocates for children....“‘For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ 


This article concludes the series. 


DR. IRIS CULLY is Alexander 
Campbell Hopkins Professor of 
Religious Education, Lexington 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. 
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There entertain him all the saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move... 


been denominated ‘‘saints,’’ so that we may study 
and emulate the examples they set. Rarely did they 
Hugh D. McKellar regard themselves as remarkable; they claimed at 
most to have persevered in bearing the kind of 
witness best suited to their talents. z 
Each era seems to be attracted by a different facet 


appy the processing choir that can approx- of the complex personality of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Hin. even occasionally, to this description of and to view his work in the light of its own re- 
John Milton’s! No happier, though, than we quirements. In his own day, when ancestry and social 
who may sing from our hymnbooks words left status meant a great deal to most people, he drew 
behind by those extraordinary Christians who have notice not so much for helping the poor and unfor- 
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- tunate, which the church had for centuries been do- 
ing from a sense of duty, as for treating them as 
though they were his equals, in the sight of God and 
every other respect. His ideals were carried on by the 
order of friars which he inspired rather than organiz- 
ed: the Franciscans acted in his spirit when they 
volunteered to convert the Indians of Latin America, 
and to reduce their exploitation at the hands of their 
Spanish conquerors. 

Much later, when the singing of carols at 
Christmas was becoming popular, people recalled 
how St. Francis had celebrated the season by con- 
structing a creche, and by writing simple songs of 
praise in which his humblest neighbours could easily 
join. In our own time, his prayer beginning, “‘Lord, 
make me an instrument of your peace’’ has been 
taken up by groups working for civil rights and disar- 
mament. Similarly, English translations of the ‘‘Can- 
ticle of the Sun,’’ which he wrote in 1225, began to 
appear only after naturalists, poets, and painters had 
convinced the British public that landscapes, plants, 
and animals deserved respect in their own right, not 
just for what human beings could do to them — or 
vice versa. Countries where such an appreciation of 
nature never developed have gone straight on ignor- 
ing the ‘‘Canticle of the Sun’’; but we sing it as “‘All 
creatures of our God and King,’’ a translation made 
early in this century by an English rector, William 
Henry Draper. The tune, which now seems as: in- 
evitably paired with the words as pepper with salt, 
was not matched up with them until 1919. By then, it 
had been sung for three centuries in western Ger- 
many to an Easter hymn, with the repetitions arrang- 
ed differently. It was really not composed, as from its 
present form we might imagine, to commemorate the 
birth of twins! 

St. Francis earns our respect by example, St. 
Thomas a Kempis by precept. He spent eight out- 
wardly uneventful decades as a Brother of the Com- 
mon Life not far from Mainz, Germany, where 
Gutenberg set up the first printing-press in 1440. 
Once Gutenberg had finished printing the Latin Bi- 
ble, he set to work on St. Thomas’s Imitation of 
Christ, which has remained continuously in print for 
500 years, giving wise and compassionate direction to 
ordinary persons who wish to lead a devout life. Yet 
this book was only one of the means by which the 
' Brethren of the Common Life created, in their part 
of Germany, the deep fund of interest in spiritual 
things on which Martin Luther was later to draw. 

‘‘Light’s abode, celestial Salem’’ is translated from 
a manuscript less explicit than we could wish about 
its authorship; but even if St. Thomas did not actual- 
ly write it, he could hardly repudiate it, since it uses 
his own method of teaching. After vividly depicting 
the heavenly Jerusalem, it gently eases the ordinary 
believer into the picture: this city is neither unap- 
proachable nor beyond his reach, but the goal of the 
journey on which he has set out, and all he has to do 
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is keep going. When he is ready for the city, it will 
assuredly be ready for him. 


e can be even less sure that St. Patrick wrote 

the sole hymn attributed to him, but surely 

he would not denounce the version available 
to us as “‘I bind unto myself today.’’ When a young 
Irish Anglican found himself scheduled to receive 
priest’s orders in York Minister on March 17, 1889, 
he wrote to the wife of the bishop back home who 
had ordained him deacon. He enclosed an English 
prose version of an ancient ‘“‘lorica’? — a Druid 
charm or incantation which had been turned, so far 
as scholars of his day could ascertain, into a Chris- 
tian prayer by St. Patrick himself. Would she please, 
for the honour of Ireland, versify this lorica so that it 
could be sung at his ordination? 

One week after receiving his letter, Cecil Frances 
Alexander sent the young ordinand a virtuoso perfor- 
mance which must have startled him, if he was expec- 
ting something like the limpid children’s hymns 
which had brought her fame forty years earlier. Still, 
he could only accept it and thank her, for she was 
known to be about as responsive as Pontius Pilate to 
suggestions for ‘‘improving’’ her work. Instead of 
merely turning the lorica into metre, she had expand- 
ed and developed each of its ideas, almost as if she 
were writing variations on a theme, to produce a 
poem of thoroughly unscholarly magnificence. 

Her transformation was compounded in 1913 by 
another Irish genius, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
the influential Professor of Music at Cambridge 
University. He located two Irish folkmelodies whose 
rhythm exactly fitted Mrs. Alexander’s verses, and 
welded them into an anthem for choir and organ, 
which he later recast for Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. The result is a hymn so powerful that, while 
it appears on the pages of many hymnbooks, it usual- 
ly stays there, rather than moving onto the lips of 
worshippers. Not only does it mercilessly expose 
thoughtless or careless singing; whatever follows it in 
a service is almost bound to seem, by comparison, 
somewhat superficial. Yet perhaps the hymn, by its 
very intransigence, pays tribute to St. Patrick: had he 
been much of a compromiser, how far could he ever 
have got with the Irish? 


welve centuries after St. Patrick worked on the 
T snakes and the shamrocks, another heroic mis- 

sionary wrote for his converts a hymn which 
has reached us by an even more tortuous route, to 
become accepted as our solitary Canadian Christmas 
carol. 

The first, and probably the biggest, Jesuit priest to 
serve in Canada was Jean de Brébeuf, who arrived at 
Quebec in 1625, and soon made his way to the Huron 
Indians, who farmed and traded from their villages 
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Yet saints... 


continued from previous page 


near Georgian Bay. Considering the enthusiastic 
reception which the imperial court of China was just 
then giving Jesuits, we may marvel that the order 
bothered with Canada, where the native population 
was so small, so scattered, and so stubborn. Twenty 
years of patient work proved ‘necessary before the 
Hurons would accept baptism in large numbers; they 
could not, or would not, grasp any Christian princi- 
ple unless it were expressed in verse which they could 
sing over and over. In 1638, Brébeuf informed his 
superior at Quebec that every service began with the 
singing of the Lord’s Prayer, as turned into Huron 
verse by his associate, Father Daniel. 

But the Hurons’ insistence on rote learning and in- 
cessant repetition paid dividends which Brébeuf did 
not live to see. In March 1649 he and his associate, 
Father Gabriel Lalemant. achieved spectacular mar- 


tyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois, who killed or 
captured all. the Hurons they could catch, and sent 
the rest fleeing in all directions. Wherever these 
fugitives settled, they continued to sing the verses 
they had learned from the Jesuits, and teach them to 
their children and neighbours. Later missionaries 
found themselves welcomed by every tribe which had 
taken in Huron families. Even the Iroquois were 
eventually persuaded by their Huron captives to give 
the Jesuits a hearing. 

Meanwhile, one group of Huron refugees travelled 
with Father Pierre Chaumonot, who had eluded the 
Iroquois, all the way to Quebec, where they set up a 
village of their own on a grant of land. Although they 
remained a distinct community, with their own 
church and priest, they could deal with their new 
neighbours only by learning French; gradually, even 
among themselves, the use of their own language 
died out. About 1790 Father de Villeneuve, who had 
been conducting their worship for nearly half a cen- 
tury, realized that he must soon retire with no hope 
of a Huron-speaking successor. He therefore wrote 
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down the Huron words of all the songs and chants 
which his people used in worship, and translated 
them into French with the collaboration of Paul 
Picard, a fully bilingual Huron who had become a 
notary in Quebec. Among these was a version of the 
Christmas story which the Hurons believed to have 
been written for their ancestors by Father Brébeuf 
150 years earlier — though how accurately they had 
managed to transmit the words orally we cannot 
know. } 

Neither can we be sure that they knew what they 
were talking about when they ascribed the hymn to 
Brébeuf, since no surviving record from his own 
lifetime mentions his writing it. If turning Bible 
stories into verse was regarded as being all in the 
day’s work for a missionary, neither Brébeuf nor the 
people who knew him would be much interested in 
the authorship of one particular specimen. 

For how should they guess that in 1899 it would be 
resurrected from Picard’s manuscript and printed by 
Ernest Myrand — in his collection Noels anciens de 
la Nouvelle France? Or that it would there catch the 
eye of a journalist on temporary assignment to 
Quebec City? Even so, Jesse Edgar Middleton let 25 
years go by before he prepared the translation which 
begins, ‘‘Twas in the moon of winter-time’’: he was 
then on the staff of a Toronto magazine, and in 
charge of a church choir. He published his free ver- 
sion of the carol in 1926, before the Vatican’s deci- 
sion to canonize Brébeuf, Lalemant, and other vic- 
tims of the Iroquois massacre had spurred Jesuit 
scholars to reconstruct the original Huron text. Ac- 
cording to them, it did indeed try to present the 
Christmas story in terms which would hold meaning 
for the Hurons; but while Middleton thought that In- 
dians would have trouble understanding why the 
shepherds would stay up all night to watch animals, 
and why the wise men would bring such apparently 
useless gifts, Brébeuf and his associates saw things 
differently. The Jesuits believe that, whichever priest 
wrote it, the carol begins, ‘‘Take courage! Now that 
Jesus is born, you need not fear the demons any 
more.’’ 


This is the fourth article in a series on hymns and 
hymn-writers. 


MR. McKELLAR is a Toronto 
secondary school librarian and a 
church music historian. 
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will be the theme of the single most important 

international religious event ever held in 
Canada. Next summer, from July 24 to August 10, 
the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Chur- 
ches will take place in Vancouver. For nearly three 
weeks, 900 delegates from 300 member churches in at 
least 100 countries will meet — in company with 900 
other official participants, 1000 members of the 
media and at least 1000 visitors. 

Fifteen percent of the 900 delegates is designated to 
be made up of under-represented segments of 
member churches: women, youth, laity and native 
peoples are among these under-represented. Recently 
I was nominated to be a delegate of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to the Assembly as a “15 
percenter.”’ 

I was nominated in time to attend the North 
American delegates’ preparatory meeting held in 
Montreal from October 1-3, 1982. Talk about just 
making it in under the wire! Most of the delegates at 
the meeting had known for at least a year that they 
would be going to Vancouver. I had known for 
precisely two days. 

As another neophyte to inter-church activity, this 
initial exposure to World Council affairs made 
several impressions on me. 

In Montreal, delegates all communicated in the 
same language, dressed in a similar style and 
reflected the fact that they shared a North American 
culture. Yet one could observe several characteristics 
that will be reproduced on a much grander scale next 
summer in Vancouver. 

First of all, delegates truly came from the four cor- 
ners of North America. From Port Alberni, B.C., to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, from Florida to Col- 
orado, delegates had gathered from disparate 
geographical points. Secondly, they represented a 
sampling of the wide variety of Protestant Churches. 
To mention just a few from the United States, there 
were delegates from the Black National Baptist Con- 


ay esus Christ — The Life of the World.’’ That 
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Greek for “the whole inhabited world” 


vention, the United Methodist Church and the Or- 
thodox Church. 

Our apparent differences will seem to be even more 
pronounced when delegates gather in Vancouver 
from the four corners of the world! The mosaic made 
up of assorted languages, apparel, customs and 
cultures may make the 900 delegates appear to be a 
very disparate group indeed. 

But if our apparent differences will be reproduced 
on a grander scale in Vancouver, then so too will be 
the spirit of fellowship and ecumenism that shaped 
the North American preparatory meeting. It was evi- 
dent that despite our very real dissimilarities, the 
bond of Jesus Christ that brought us together is also 
very real, and very strong. 

Among the concerns addressed at Montreal were 
ways in which representatives could be effective 
delegates at the Assembly. In essence, ‘‘effective 
delegates at the Assembly must not only understand 
the issues to be discussed, but also the mechanisms 
through which they will be handled.’’ 

A determined effort is being made that, at Van- 
couver, youth will be able to play their rightful and 
important role. A ‘‘pre-Assembly’’ for youth from 
all over the world will take place the week before the 
Assembly. Young adults involved in the Assembly, 
the 150 elected youth delegates and the 175 stewards 
who have Assembly duties, will attend this ‘‘pre- 
Assembly’’ to work toward a basic understanding of 
the issues to be raised at the event itself. 

Vancouver 1983 promises to be an exciting 
ecumenical milestone. As delegates, we hope we can 
adequately represent The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the Assembly. Our post-Assembly role 
will be to communicate the concerns of sister church- 
es from around the world and the decisions and 
recommendations adopted by the Assembly. 


PATTI TALBOT is a _ recent 
graduate in Political Science at 
Carleton University. At the present 
time, she is a parliamentary intern 
in Ottawa. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Our Session has allowed an 
Elder to be elected who is not wor- 
thy of the position. What can a 
congregation do which comes into 
this situation? 

The Edict of Ordination, which 
is to be read to the congregation 
prior to the ordination of Elders, 
gives its members the opportunity 
to raise ‘‘valid objections’’ to the 
life or teachings of the person to be 
ordained. if this is not done and 
the Elder’s ‘‘unworthiness’’ is 
subsequently discovered, any 
member may have recourse to the 
Session after having dealt with the 
matter privately (Matthew 
18:15-17). Great care ought to be 
taken in matters such as these since 
the evaluation of ‘‘unworthiness’’ 
is sometimes highly subjective and 
improper charges laid can cause 
much grief both to the individuals 
concerned as well as to the entire 
congregation. The Book of Forms 
outlines the procedure that needs 
to be followed (section 322 ff). 
Sometimes an Elder is removed 
when he or she ‘‘has ceased to be 
helpful to the congregation’’ even 
though there are no _ specific 
charges laid. In that case the Ses- 
sion petitions the Presbytery to 
declare that the Elder in question 
should cease to be an active elder 
in that congregation (Book of 
Forms Section 134). The right of 
appeal, of course, is open to all 
parties concerned. 

It may interest you to know that 
the procedures for the removal of 
negligent elders is currently under 
study by the Clerks of Assembly 
precisely because, in the words of 
an Overture from the Presbytery 
of Lindsay-Peterborough, ‘‘our 
present legislation is exceedingly 
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awkward for the removal of elders 
who are delinquent in the exercise 
of their duties.”’ 


There are things I would like to 
ask but do not wish to have 
published in The Record. Do you 
answer such letters? 

At first I did, but I have 
discovered that it became too time- 
consuming. So I apologize to those 
of you who have written me in this 
spirit and who thoughtfully includ- 
ed a 30-cent stamp and/or self- 
addressed envelope. I do, of 
course, welcome any questions 
which can be answered in The 
Record and will gladly work my 
way though them as time and space 
permits. To a large extent this col- 
umn is only as interesting as the 
questions asked. 


Is it true that the Moderator is 
the only member of General 
Assembly who stays in office when 
the Assembly rises? What is his of- 
ficial function? 

The main function of the 
Moderator is to chair the sederunts 
of the General Assembly. In that 
respect his is a critical role, 
especially when contentious issues 
arise. The General Assembly, 
however, ceases to exist the mo- 
ment it is closed. It would appear, 
then, that at that time the 
Moderator’s work is done and he 
should be able to go home and 
minister to his congregation. 

But things are seldom as they ap- 
pear to be. The Book of Forms in- 
dicates that the Moderator of each 
General Assembly is, until the next 
Assembly sits, by virtue of his of- 
fice (ex officio) a member of all 


Boards or Committees of the 
church, (No. 285). This is where 
things get tricky. How can he oc- 
cupy the office of Moderator when 
there is nothing to moderate? This 
section of The Book of Forms 
would indicate, however, that the 
Moderator continues, in some 
form of official capacity, to be 
related to the previous Assembly. 
It is interesting that this provision 
was adopted in 1876 and since 
customs develop over many years 
it has now become well-established 
practice for the Moderator of the 
past Assembly to be involved not 
only in the work of Boards and 
Committees but, more important- 
ly, to visit throughout the country 
to interpret the work and mission 
of the church to local congrega- 
tions and the general public. He 
may also do similar tasks overseas, 
always walking the thin, fine line 
between voicing his own views and 
those expressly adopted by the 
whole church in Assembly. The of- 
fice is no sinecure and has pro- 
bably been refused by more than 
one nominee who did not feel he 
had the stamina for it. 

There are some in our church 
who are afraid that the office of 
Moderator will develop into that 
of a quasi-bishop. There are others 
who feel that the position should 
be considerably upgraded so that 
he or she may be a more 
authoritative voice of the church in 
the land. I personally like the pre- 
sent arrangements just fine. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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Your special Christmas donation to the Canadian Bible 
Society may be the most appreciated gift you give. 
Let people everywhere read the Good News of the first 
coming of the Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4A 2S4 (416) 757-4171 
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Here is good news for those 55 and older...a new...non-profit 
retirement residence is now open in downtown Toronto. 
Fellowship Towers offers self-care room & board starting at the 
equivalent of $20.00 per day. That's right...a private room, private 
bathroom, and 3 nutritious meals each day. 

Fellowship Towers overlooks the beautiful Rosedale Valley and is 
convenient to both the Rosedale and Bloor subway stations. 
Rooms are tastefully furnished...allowing space for some of your 
own favourite furniture. 

Qualified medical staff on duty at all times. 

Guided tours are conducted each evening, all day Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 

Bright self-contained one bedroom apartments are also available. 


Visit our model suites and write or phone for our brochure. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 
877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 
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For millions of hungry in our world, adequate, nutritious food is 
not available. Attempting to combat malnutrition is a long-term ef- 
fort involving education in nutrition, improvements in crop pro- 
ductivity, and use of appropriate equipment and farming methods. 


_P.W.S. RESPONDS TO 
THE HUNGRY 


Women in Kibwezi, Kenya, have formed a beekeeping cooperative. 
100 acres of trees have been planted. At blossomtime, they will at- 
tract bees, and honey will be gathered. Sheep and goats will graze 
on dry land grass planted between the trees. This integrated rural 
development project produces both honey for a cash crop, and 
meat and milk for their own consumption. 


P.W.S., with grants from the government of Alberta and the Cana- 
dian International Development Agency (CIDA), is providing 
$13,000 for this project. 


_ HOW YOU CAN | 


Prayer 


Pray for those in need, and f 
the work being undertaken t« 


bys : ahs : A ate lleviate th bl : 
Millions in our world have few political rights and little religious ee oo 


freedom. Others are afraid to claim rights which are legally theirs. 


Awareness 


P.W.S. RESPONDS TO | Beinfomed about developn 
issues and P.W.S. activities. | 

TH ae O ed P R E. SS od D Your minister receives a PY 
information sheet in the mo 

mailing from 50 Wynford. T 


are available to individuals, ¢ 


In South Korea’s tightly-controlled society, the Christian Broad- quantity for congregations. 


casting System is one of the few sources of independent reporting in 
the country. Hence, the government has ordered it to stop receiving 
advertising, and to terminate its commercial and news broadcasts. 
To stay alive, CBS has had to appeal to its listeners and friends 
abroad. 


P.W.S. NEED: 
GENEROUS ANI 


Presbyterian World Service & 
The Presbyterian Church in ¢ 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416)< 


As a gesture of solidarity with Christians living in a repressive 
society, P.W.S. has made a grant to support CBS. 


Productive work with fair return is a basic human need. 


Millions in our world are unemployed or underemployed. They live 
in your neighbourhood and in Third World countries alike. In 
developing countries, no work can mean no food. 
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P.W.S. RESPONDS TO 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


Employment for young people is a concern world-wide. The Chris- 
tian Council of Ghana is concerned that the exodus of young peo- 
ple to the cities is breaking up traditionally close family ties. The 
Volta Region Committee is setting up a loan fund to enable young 
people to start small businesses in their home areas: soap-making, 
pig-farming, pottery. 


P.W.S., with grants from the government of Alberta and the Cana- 
dian International Development Agency (CIDA), is providing 
$52,000 for this project. 


Refugees are uprooted from their homes for many reasons — to 
escape war, food shortages, economic oppression, religious oF 
racial persecution. 

In some cases resettlement in another country is the most ap- 
propriate solution; in other cases, temporary material assistance 
and follow-up development projects are the best response. 


P.W.S. RESPONDS TO 
THE EXILED 


In Central America, thousands of refugees have fled the strife in El 
Salvador, seeking refuge in Honduras, only to find that they face 
more difficulty and danger. The presence of international observers 
has been effective in protecting those who have fled. Rev. Joseph 
Reed, a Presbyterian minister from Montreal, has been one of the 
observers in these refugee camps. 


The world’s refugee problem is enormous — the official number of 
uprooted and homeless is over 13,000,000! P.W.S. supports 
refugee relief in many world trouble-spots. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


The final week of our trip to 
Africa, which I described last 
month, was a shambles. Cameroon 
Airlines never seemed to be 
capable of getting their flights off 
the ground in anything less than 
three hours late. As a result, we 
missed our connecting flight to 
Calabar, Nigeria, finally arriving 
there three and a half days later. 
So our Nigerian itinerary, planned 
so carefully by the Rev. Rick Fee, 
fell apart. We were able to com- 
plete only the last two days of our 
assigned tasks. 

Among the places we missed was 
the Hugh Goldie Training Centre 
in Imo State where a reception had 
been planned. But three weeks 
later we received a letter from Miss 
Arlene Randall, enclosing a 
welcoming speech that the centre’s 
principal, the Very Rev. O. Mbila, 
had planned to deliver. It is very 
moving, and says some things 
about us that get lost in the general 
grousing and defeatism that 
characterizes so much of our 
discussion about ourselves. 

I just wish we could have been 
there to hear the speech. 


*‘Our dear visitors, 

We, the staff and students of the 
Hugh Goldie Training Centre, 
welcome you to Goldie, 
Arochukwu. We are highly 
honoured by the visit. We praise 
God for the co-operation between 
the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
and The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada during the past 27 years: 
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we had been there 


27 years of blessing and being 
blessed; 27 years of united labour 
in God’s Nigerian vineyard; 27 
years of growth and development; 
27 years of shared interests and 
prayer. 

Who, but God alone, can count 
the sick who have been cured 
because of our joint efforts? Who 
can know the number of those 
whose lives have been transformed 
by the power of the gospel and 
because of your interest? Who can 
tell how far God’s Kingdom on 
earth has been extended because 
you, our Canadian friends, have 
come? How many of our girls have 
grown into useful womanhood 
because of the efforts of those 
dedicated servants a quarter of a 
century ago? How many of our 
boys are now outstanding men 
because of some influence from 
you? Only God knows. 

To you, our honourable friends 
who today represent the entire 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
we say ‘thank you.’ Thank you for 
sending to us Miss Jean Roche- 
mont and Miss Agnes Gollan 27 
years ago to start the Christian 
Girls’ Club (now known as Chris- 
tian Girls in Training), in Ohafia. 
Thank you for sending to us the 
Rev. and Mrs. Earle Roberts who 
laboured so faithfully. Thank you 
for the Rev. John Johnston, who 
was the first Canadian resident 
minister in the Presbyterian 
Church in Lagos. Thanks for the 
late Ted Johnson. Thank you for 
the Very Rev. R.T. Hall, who 
along with building up the Lagos 
congregation reached out to Asaba 


and Benin, and who revived the 
work in the North of Nigeria, not 
to mention his Moderatorship of 
Synod for one full year. Thank 
you for the Rev. Don MacKay 
who, beside his work in the Four 
Seas Center with the Port Har- 
court Christian Council, also built 
the Mary Slessor Memorial 
Church. And thank you for the 
Reverends Walter McLean, Geof- 
frey Johnston, R.W. Wilson, 
Richard Fee, Barry Mack, 
Deaconess Arlene Randall, and 
Miss Bulmer, and for Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale Willson, and a host of 
others, who, out of loving devo- 
tion to our Heavenly Father have 
served him and us so well. 

You paid their salaries. You 
paid most of their transport ex- 
penses. You paid their medical 
bills. You paid their amenities. 
You provided housing: manses at 
Enugu and Lagos and Canada 
House in Ohafia. You pay their 
retirement benefits, even though 
they served us more than your own 
home congregations. 

You have not only paid, but you 
prayed as they laboured. You are 
continuing to pray for us in our 
labours. You prayed as we struggl- 
ed through our national crises and 
civil war. You have prayed for our 
ministers, evangelists and church 
sisters, and uphold their work 
before our everlasting God. 

You have sent visitors to see 
what we might need. At times you 
have been more concerned for us 
than we are for ourselves. You 
have written countless letters. You 
have taken some of our people to 
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your ‘own schools and trained 
them: namely, the Very Rev. Eme, 
Rev. Dr. 1.0.A. Ude, Dr. Ogbu 
Kalu Uke, Rev. E.A. Ndon, Dr. 
Ime Ntia, Rev. Madam Mgbeke 
Okore, to mention a few of them. 
Truly, God’s love is seen in your 
good works. 

You have been very tolerant 
with us when we were uncom- 
prehending. You have been most 
forgiving in our inadequacy. You 
have been very patient as we So 
slowly learn responsibility and ac- 
countability. 

Through your efforts, we, the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, 
have’ been enriched because of the 
example of your energetic mis- 
sionaries, enriched because of your 
investment in personnel, enriched 
because of your prayer interest. 

Our quality of life has been rais- 
ed. Our standard of living has im- 
proved. Our awareness of God is 
deeper. Our ministers are better 
trained. As you have shown us the 
way we now seek to follow in it. 

It is our prayer that you too have 
been enriched. We trust our God 
that you have become a stronger 
church because of your Fatherly 
concern. As you have so nobly 
worked to strengthen us, we hope 
that the day will soon come when 
we shall be equally strong. Then 
our roles shall be exchanged. We 
shall come to stand in your pulpits. 
We shall come to reflect the light 
of the gospel of God through the 
looking-glass of Nigerian culture. 
We shall come to demonstrate by 
our lives what our Almighty and 
loving Heavenly Father has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do. 

We say to you, and to all of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, a 
very sincere and heartfelt ‘thank 
you,’ especially for Elder Miss 
Arlene Randall as we taste the 
sweetness of her labour in the Cen- 
tre. ‘In as much as you have done 
it to the least of these, my 
brethren, you have done it unto 
me,’ Christ said. 

May the Almighty God continue 
to sustain you in his name and for 
his Sake.... Amen.”’ 

O 
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MCMURRICH & OXLEY 
Architects 


architectural and engineering services for 
church restoration and alterations. 


70 The Esplanade, Toronto, M5E 1R2 


(416) 363-1425 
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...so he 
crawled 
for help 


Velapodi’s story is a sad one. 
Due to an accident he could not 
walk without a walking aid, but 
because he had no money he 
could not buy one. To get help 
he was carried to a poor house 
and then crawl on his back to 
the door. Once he was a farmer, 
now he depends on charity for 
his very existence. 

In Sri Lanka, where Velapodi 
lives, there are few pensions and 
no social services as we know 
them. The aged depend on their 
family and friends for their sup- 


Help the aged 


Velapodi could not afford 
a walking stick.... 


port when they can no longer 
work. If there is no one to care, 
the aged must turn to a caring 
organization for help. 

If you ‘‘adopt’’ Velapodi or 
someone like him, he will be 
able to afford that walking stick 
and other essentials of life. For 
only $15.00 per month ($180.00 
per year), you can make sure 
that at least one old person has 
a special friend in Canada. 

An old person somewhere needs 
your help today. 


eoeoveeveeveee eeoecseeveereeeeeeeee ee ee ee 


44 Eglinton Avenue West (PR-5) 
Toronto, Ontario 
MAR 1A1 


Please send me the details of a ‘’Gran’’ who needs my help. 
| would like to start at once, and enclose my contribution. 


(J $180 for one year; 


$15 for one month. CI other $ 


| cannot adopt a Gran now, but here is my gift of $ 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


ALL GIFTS ARE TAX-DEDUCTIBLE 


Charity No. 04509999-09-13 
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THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT AND 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

by Gabriel Fackre. 

Published by Eerdmans, 1982. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $11.25. 


The Religious Right and the 
Christian Faith is another on the 
growing list of books. on the 
‘Moral Majority.’ But Fackre 
does not offer us more of the same 
in another wrapping. What he has 
written is important for its 
theological assessment and critique 
of the ‘‘Moral Majority.’’ Therein 
is the strength and uniqueness of 
Fackre’s contribution. 

In other respects this is a book 
on Jerry Falwell, referred to more 
frequently than any other person 
associated with the ‘‘Moral Ma- 
jority.”’ The book is therefore 
somewhat timely, made so by the 
recent appearance of Falwell in 
Toronto and his statement on the 
emergence of a ‘‘moral majority”’ 
in Canada. 

Fackre’s purpose is to assess the 
theological premises that lie 
“behind the literature and political 
positions of the Religious Right and 
judge whether they cohere with 
classical Christian teaching or repre- 
sent significant departures from it.”’ 
(p. x). He does achieve his purpose 
to a high degree, with clarity and 
insight. The critique of the 
“‘Apocalypticism’’ of the moral 
majority is clear and incisive, and 
the chapters on ‘‘Jesus Christ’’ 
(ch. 7) and ‘‘The Church” (ch. 8), 
in particular, show a high level of 
theological competence. The scope 
of the book is to be commended: a 
broad spectrum of theological 
issues are raised. It is important 
that we assess religious movements 
with political aspirations — right 
or left — from a theological 
perspective. When we fail to do so, 
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to cite Fackre, ‘‘the church’s mission 
has always been weakened’’ and ‘‘ac- 
commodation to the culture has been 
hastened,”’ (p. xX). 


Fackre writes with theological 


integrity and fairness. His purpose 
is not merely polemical: the 
“‘moral majority’’ is more than an 
opponent to be attacked. A ‘‘Yes’’ 
is written over the Religious Right 
where it is evidently in line with 
classical Christian teaching and 
worthy of commendation. A 
*‘No’’ is written over those areas 
where the Religious Right departs 
from classical Christianity and is 
unwittingly in danger of becoming 
as “‘secular’’ as the forces it op- 
poses. His ‘‘Yes’’ is neither given 
grudgingly, nor is it simply for the 
purpose of stating ‘‘No.’’ An 
awareness of the issues on both 
sides and over-all balance 
characterize the presentation. 

He rightly perceives that the 
“‘moral majority’’ did not emerge 
by accident. Indeed, it fills a 
vacuum felt by many. It has an ap- 
peal which lies in its willingness to 
speak to certain moral issues more 
loudly than other religious bodies 
seem to speak. It speaks for a large 
number of people who feel their 
voice is not being heard. While the 


‘“‘moral score card’’ of the 
Religious Right ‘‘reveals blind 
spots,’’ to adopt a phrase from 


Fackre, and its response to the 
issues of the day contain a certain 
naivete, its concerns for personal 
morals and issues such as abortion 
cannot be taken lightly. The 
“‘Left’’ also suffers from poor vi- 
sion and commits the sin of 
neglect. A thread that runs 
through the author’s work is 
grasped in his own comments: 
“‘But if American society has not heard 
a forceful Christian word about the 
private virtues from mainline churches, 
it ill becomes us to judge the moral ma- 
jority for breaking that silence. We 


ought rather to confess our own sins of 


omission,’’ (p. x). While addressed 
to the ‘‘Right,’’ Fackre’s work is in 
some respects a tract for the 
sels 

While the book is both necessary 
and helpful, I would be inclined to 
make the issue more simple. The 
‘moral majority’? is fundamen- 
talism in a new key. It has’ now 
gone public, and when any branch 
of the church goes public for the 
first time it becomes vulnerable to 
making errors in judgment. In ten 
years the ‘‘moral majority’’ will 
be with us, but as a movement 
matured by the fires of interacting 
with a complex world. Fundamen- 
talism is ‘‘orthodoxy gone awry,”’ 
and it shows itself to have gone 
awry in its pretenses. It assumes 
that it possesses the faith in purity 
and without error and therefore it 
cannot err in its approach to moral 
and political questions. 

How do we approach the 
Religious Right? Two things are 
needed. We must listen to many of 
the ‘‘Yes’’ sections in Fackre’s 
book. That is, we must 
demonstrate in particular that we 
too are deeply concerned about 
personal religion and morality. 
Our concerns about ‘‘born 
againism’’ should not blind us to 
the fact that vital personal faith in 
Jesus Christ is not an ‘‘option.”’ 
Secondly, we must patiently point 
out that the application of scrip- 
ture to social and political issues is 
not as simple as the ‘‘moral ma- 
jority’? would suggest. 

Fackre’s book might incline us 
to believe that the Religious Right 
is the only conservative option, 
which would be regrettable. In my 
estimation, a more sensitive and 
competent option to the ‘‘Left’’ is 


.spelled out in Christianity Con- 


fronts Modernity, editors Peter 
Williamson and Kevin Perrotta 
(Servant Books, 1981), with its im- 
portant chapter ‘‘Ideology Versus 
Theology: Case Studies of Libera- 
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| tion Theology and the Christian 
New Right’? by Dale Vree; and 
Michael Novak The Spirit of 
Democratic Capitalism (Simon 
and Schuster, 1982). 

This book is worth reading. It is 
worth buying, and has more to of- 
fer than many books with a higher 

price tag. 


Garth B. Wilson 
GARTH WILSON is the minister at 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto. 


FURNACE OF RENEWAL 

by George Mallone. 

Published by Inter-Varsity Press, 
Downers Grove, Illinois, 1981, 201 


pp. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: $6.85. 


It might seem that we have been 
inundated in the last decade or so 
with books on the renewal of the 
Church, and that it is time to call 
for a moratorium on all such 
books until we have implemented 
the ideas already put forward. 
George Mallone, teaching elder at 
Marineview Chapel, Vancouver, 
and Emmanuel Christian Com- 
munity, Richmond, B.C., doesn’t 
agree, and has ventured into print 
to share his vision for the con- 
temporary Church. 

Mallone is an effective com- 
municator who has obviously done 
his homework well. Basing his 
thinking on a study of the often 
neglected Old Testament book of 
Malachi and drawing on his own 
pastoral experience, the author 
attempts to deal with several areas 
in which renewal is needed. These 
are worship, leadership, the ethics 
of marriage and divorce, our use 
of money and material things, and 
our relationship to the Holy Spirit. 
The result is a very thought- 
provoking book. 

The book is written from an 


evangelical standpoint, yet is 
frequently critical of the 
evangelical community. The 
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author has also been influenced by 
neo-pentecostalism, and it is in- 
truiguing to observe how he tries to 
integrate some of the emphases of 


the so-called charismatic 
movement with traditional 
evangelicalism. At times, the 


Reformed reader will raise an 
eyebrow at this, but on the whole 
the approach is biblically sound 
and balanced. 

The chapter that impressed this 
reviewer most was the one entitled 
“Solan: | Pastora. jor’), Plural 
Leadership?’’ Mallone surveys the 
New Testament qualifications for 
the office of elder, discusses the 
process of selecting elders and 
comments pointedly on the need 
for a more spiritual approach to 
decision-making in the Church. 

A few. questions remain. 
Mallone argues for a_ weekly 
participation in the Lord’s Supper, 
but the argument he presents seems 
to rest more on_ extra-biblical 
tradition than on the evidence of 
the New Testament. Certainly his 
opinion that those who do not 
have communion each Sunday do 
‘‘sreat dishonour’’ to Christ is 
unfair to many sincere Christians. 

The author’s indictment of 
covetousness and his desire to 
encourage proper stewardship are 
very much in order, and there is 
much in chapter nine to prick the 
conscience. Yet a number of 
questions arise concerning the 
‘‘simple life’? Mallone seeks to 
foster. Is it sinful to have wealth? 
Where is the dividing line between 
legitimate acquisition and 
covetousness? Does living a simple 
lifestyle precludé the enjoyment 
and development of art and other 
forms of culture? 

This book is not the last word on 
Church renewal, but it is a 
stimulating and useful con- 
tribution. It would probably serve 
well as a basis for discussion in a 
small-group study on the theme of 
renewal. 

John Vaudry 
the minister at 
Church, 


JOHN VAUDRY is 
Orangedale Presbyterian 
Orangedale, Nova Scotia. 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


\ Pee 
Rev.William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400. Vancouver.B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg.Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831. Stn AHalifax. N.S B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357. Richmond Hill.Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 
Box 6117. Stn.J. Ottawa. Ont. K2A 1T2 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


0 TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 


al ease aes 


Name oo) 6 eee 
Address 

City 
P.C. Tel. 
Church or Org. 


Prov. 
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Demonic messages 
in Rock 


Bob Larson, author of Rock: 
Practical Help for Those Who 
Listen to the Words and Don’t 
Like What they Hear, (Published 
by Tyndale and distributed in 
Canada by R.G. Mitchell Family 
Books, Willowdale, Ont.), knows 
his audience. They are conser- 
vative Christians. They don’t 
know very much about rock music, 
and they probably don’t know 
much about Latin America, 
Hiroshima, Sigmund Freud, or 
Jimmy Page either. 

That makes things easy for Mr. 
Larson. 

In chapter five, he tells us the 
story of ‘‘Laurie,’’ a young girl 
who runs away from home to join 
a strange cult and live in total sub- 
mission to a mystic guru. She 
causes her parents endless grief 
with this reckless action. They 
search her room and find out that 
she has been listening to too much 
of the Moody Blues and George 
Harrison lately. Larson warns his 
readers: ‘‘A simple check of the 
records your child listens to may 
prevent heartache and _ disaster 
later.’? This is a solid punch jinto 
the solar plexus of bourgeois 
angst. Larson invokes the 
bogeyman of every self-respecting 
Christian parent. Horrifyingly, the 
cult has even taken complete con- 
trol of Laurie’s property. What 
could be more frightening? 

If you stick with Larson’s ac- 
count of things, it all seems very 
simple. Laurie’s parents raised 
their daughter with no problem un- 
til George Harrison, with his chan- 
ting and syncopation, swept her in- 
to the abyss of Hinduism. But Lar- 
son’s account is a complete 
fabrication. Most people who have 
investigated cults agree that the 
real-life Lauries join because their 
Parents (and, perhaps, their chur- 
ches) have let them down, because 
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they have felt neglected and unlov- 
ed. The idea that anyone could be 
made ‘‘susceptible’’ to a cult by 
listening to rock (or any kind of) 
music is patently ridiculous. 

But then, people don’t invite 
Bob Larson to speak, and they 
don’t buy his book, to have their 
own faults pointed out to them. 
But people will, apparently, throw 
all sense and rationality to the 
wind in order to find themselves a 
scapegoat. 

In this scheme of things, 
credibility is established by identi- 
fying one’s self as a Bible-believing 
Christian. Apparently, this does 
away with the need to be 
scrupulous or evenhanded. In- 
nuendo and sensationalism are 
Okay, if used in the furtherance of 
the kingdom. Joan Baez may be 
accused of being a lesbian, George 
Harrison accused of worshipping 
cow dung, Eric Clapton accused of 
using acupuncture (???), if it helps 
diminish their evil influence on our 


teenagers. 

Well, they say that people look 
for simple solutions — and 
scapegoats — in hard economic 


times. But I find it hard to be pa- 


‘*... people look 
for simple 
solutions — 


and scapegoats — 
in hard 
economic times.’’ 


tient when a Christian puts out 
such rubbish. Larson says that 
rock music is corrupting our 
youth. I agree that some rock 
music is corrupting our youth, but 
I also feel that Bob Larson is cor- 
rupting our parents by trying to ex- 
ploit those of us in the Christian 
community who find it easy to 


become paranoid about the ‘‘out- 
side world.”’ 

Larson, basically, does not 
know what he’s doing. He has a 
jumbo of facts and impressions, 
and a lot of newspaper clippings, 
and he’s frightened by some of the 
things he’s heard and read. But he 
neither understands rock music, 
nor reality. He is on a witch hunt, 
with evil spirits lurking behind 
every corner. He is at once self- 
righteous and vindictive, and he 
represents every weakness of 
American fundamentalist thought 
in this one slim volume. 

He cites example after example 
of some disgusting fact about some 
disgusting rock star. What he fails 
to understand about this approach 
is that facts must support rules, 
not vice versa. Thus, a communist 
writer, using Larson’s approach, 
would decide first of all that all 
Christians are hypocrites. Then he 
would make up a list of every 
available Christian who has been a 
hypocrite, and he would thus have 
his ’’proof.’’ But we rightly res- 
pond that Christians are not 
perfect, and neither are many peo- 
ple who call themselves ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’, true believers, just as many 
of Larson’s rock stars are less in- 
terested in rock music than they 
are in wealth and fame and self- 
indulgence. 

Where does that leave Larson? 

It is very telling in this respect 
that Larson does not mention Neil 
Young, Bruce Springsteen, Bob 
Seger, the Police, Bob Dylan, 
Bruce Cockburn, Steve Winwood, 
or any of the other important, de- 
cent rock performers. Chances are 
that if he did, he would have found 
some juicy tidbit about them too, 
anyway. Bruce Springsteen drinks 
beer. Bob Dylan took his son to a 
rabbi. Steve Winwood meditates 
... and so on. These are excuses for 
avoiding the real issue: what is 
rock music all about? What is it 
saying about life? Where have we, 
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as parents, gone so wrong that a 
whole generation found our values 
inadequate in the 1960s? 

The logical conclusion of Lar- 
son’s book is that we should cast 
all non-Christians out of our 
midst. Next, we should get rid of 
all of their books, poems, music, 
and paintings, Next, if it weren’t 
for the attraction of all our 
modern electric conveniences, we 
should retreat to the monastery 
where we would no longer be 
threatened. 

Frankly, I had hoped to ignore 
Larson’s book. It’s not very im- 
portant and it’s not very well writ- 
ten. It reads like a testimonial, not 
an analysis. He confuses American 
values (like patriotism and short 
hair) with Christian values. He 
also seems to contradict himself 
occasionally, which is probably a 
result of having been challenged 
frequently by better-informed 
disputants, particularly on the 
issue of Christian rock, which he 
used to reject but now finds accep- 
table. 

But, with the sensational charges 
of subliminal demonic messages in 
rock music surfacing, and with the 
growing popularity of simplistic 
scapegoat-bashing, I felt it was im- 
portant to discuss the issue before 
it becomes overwhelming. 

The demonic messages are sup- 
posed to be recorded backwards on 
certain rock albums. The ones 
most often cited are ELO (the 
Electric Light Orchestra), Queen, 
and Led Zeppelin. When played on 
your home stereo, these messages 
are supposed to seep into the 
listeners’ unconscious and in- 
fluence them in certain, most often 
unspecified, ways. 

The idea probably originated 
with the Beatles Abbey Road 
album on which ‘‘Turn me on dead 
man’? — an announcement of the 
death of Paul McCartney, was 
supposed to have been uttered 
somewhere. Subsequent investiga- 
tion proved that this claim was 
false. 

The people making these 
charges, as far as can be determin- 
ed, are probably a whole lot more 
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responsible and rational than the 
people who will be most excited by 
these stories. At least one, Steve 
Wilson of CJBK London, Ontario, 
has enough intelligence to point 
out that most rock groups who 
seem to be doing it (there aren’t 
very many) do so more to boost 
record sales than anything else. 

There is one rock performer who 
is serious about it. Jimmy Page, of 
Led Zeppelin, is a genuine oc- 
cultist, and lives in the mansion in 
which Aleister Crowley, a 19th 
century devil-worshipper, used to 
perform his rites. Page, besides 
thinking himself to be a warlock, is 
a rather stupid and obnoxious per- 
former in any case, and it seems 
that the rest of the band is now fed 
up with his obsessions. His brand 
of music, heavy metal with a folk- 
like experimental twist, is not even 
admired by rock critics themselves. 
Ironically, their one masterpiece, 
‘‘Stairway to Heaven,’ is the 
focus of all the attention concern- 
ing demonic messages. 

The great danger is, of course, 
that people who are otherwise 
completely uninformed about rock 
music will begin to draw foolish 
generalizations from a few isolated 
instances. 

But let it be made clear first of 
all that there is no imaginable way 
in which demonic messages, or any 


“‘The power of 
the Devil is, 
indeed, real: 


but he does 
not play 
petty jokes...’ 


kind of message, can influence 
anybody when played backwards! 
This is sheer unfounded nonsense 
with no foundation in any sort of 
credible research. It is compared to 
subliminal advertising (quick 


flashes of soft drinks and popcorn 
on the movie screen which arouse 
people’s appetites subconsciously), 


but subliminal advertising relies on 
a recognizable and decipherable 
image. The unconscious cannot be 
affected by anything which the 
consciousness itself could not 
make sense of. The unconscious 
knows what soft drinks and pop- 
corn are because it has experienced 
them through the earlier conscious 
activity of the viewer. But neither 
the conscious nor the unconscious 
can make any sense of recordings 
played backwards. They sound 
awful (as a backwards recording of 
anything does) but to associate 
them with occultic powers is ab- 
surd. The power of the Devil is, in- 
deed, real: but he does not play 
petty jokes and games with people 
when he could put himself to more 
profitable use by sowing fear and 
paranoia and hate — and blind- 
ness. 

Well, we are sure to hear a lot 
more about these subconscious 
messages. Now that it is a media 
sensation, commercially oriented 
rock performers (like Ozzy 
Osborne and AC/DC) are sure to 
start inserting these messages in 
hopes of free publicity and more 
profit. Of course AC/DC played 
normally puts many of these 
backwards messages to shame in 
terms of brutality and sadism. 

But when I see all the excitement 
and hoopla generated by these 
ridiculous charges, and by ir- 
responsible documents like Lar- 
son’s book, I, myself, am tempted 
to join a monastery. I feel ashamed 
to see that more and more people 
associate Christianity with sensa- 
tionalism, trivia, self-righteousness 
and foolishness, instead of with 
heroism, gentleness, compassion, 
and love, as demonstrated by the 
Mother Theresas of the world. 

If we continue to prefer simple, 
comforting solutions to the pro- 
blems of life in North America in 
the 1980s, we will reap the whirl- 
wind. 

Bill Van Dyk 


MR. VAN DYK is a free-lance reviewer 
from Chatham, Ontario. 
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OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 
(350th Anniversary) 


24 Day Europe Tour 
Aug. 10 - Sept. 02, 1984 


ISRAEL — EUROPE 
Apr. 29 - May 14, 1983 


REV. W. STEPHENSON 
522 West Victoria 
Thunder Bay, Ont. P7C 1H1 
807-577-1540 


CHRISTIAN TOURS AND TRAVEL, 
1669 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto, M4G 3C1, 


416-482-1980 


LUXURY COTTAGE 
RESORT 


Lake of Bays, Muskoka 
Outstanding cottages with fireplace. 
All modern conveniences. Fully equip- 
ped kitchens. Great skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating. For informa- 
tion or brochure, contact: 

Blue Water Acres, 
Box 34, R.R. #4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO 
416-223-4012 or 705-635-2880. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND & WALES — June 7 
to July 6, 1983 — $3,500 
ROMANTIK HOTELS OF 
AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND — 
September 14 to October 1, 1983 — 
$3,800 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND & 
FIJI — January 23 to February 20, 
1983 — $6,700 

SOUTH AFRICA & ZIMBABWE — 
October 11 to November 3, 1983 — 
$5,950 
SCANDINAVIA & ITS FJORDS — 
May 8 - 29, 1983 — $3,600 
ALASKA, CRUISE — TOUR — 
August 4 - 20, 1983 — $3,900 
OBERAMMERGAU 1984 — 
September 1984 — $4,000 *EST* 
CASTLES & POSADAS OF SPAIN 
& PORTUGAL — April 10 - 27, 
1983 — $3,000 


Designed for the senior traveller 
(50+). Cost, all inclusive and manage- 
ment escorted from Toronto. 
Contact: 


1250 South Service Rd., Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ont. L5E 1V4. (416) 
274-2597 
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ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BOLSOVER, ONTARIO 
will burn the mortgage on their new 
building at a special service on Mon- 
day, December 27, 1982 at 8:00 p.m. 
We will be pleased to have all former 
members and friends come to join in 

our celebration. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
89 Dunn Street 
OAKVILLE, Ontario 
L6J 3C8 

will be celebrating its 150th An- 
niversary between January 1, 1983 
and December 31, 1983. Friends and 
former members who wish to be in- 
formed of events are asked to submit 
names and addresses to the Church 
Office. 


KNOX 


Mention The Presbyterian 
Record when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


TOURS WITH 

DR. ERIC BEGGS 
May ’83 — GREECE and MEDITER- 
RANEAN CRUISE 
Summer ’83 — ALL IRELAND 
Summer 84 — OBERAMMERGAU 
and EUROPE 
For Brochures Write: Box 246, 
ORILLIA, Ont. L3V 636 
Travel Arrangements by W.T.I. (Canada) 
Ltd. 
1110 Sheppard Ave. E., No. 505, 
Willowdale, Ont. 
Ont. Registration Number 1262991. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
SPECIALS FOR SENIORS 
FLORIDA — many departures; 

varied destinations; 10, 14 
and 26 day tours; some 
meals included. 

ARIZONA — 22 and 28 day — 
travel southern U.S. — 
Tuscon and Scottsdale 
resorts. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 and 26 day 
tours. 

HAWAII — Group Tour! 14 days 
— January 23. 

1983 Brochures available! 
“The Franklin Smith Family’’ 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
1-800-267-2183. 
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at varying points, will not serve to 
aid in clarifying my points either. 

On the negative side, permit me 
to note two things. The com- 
parison of children participating in 
worship and taking out our appen- 
dix does not wash. Surely a child’s 
participation in worship, though it 
be ‘cute’ or ‘simplistic’ does not 
render it unworthy. My son, age 
nine, prays in immature and often 
self-seeking ways, but that in no 
way means I ought to restrict his 
prayers. As Cooper himself 
pointed out, professional training 
in no way guarantees profound 
worship — so might I add 
childlikeness is not necessarily 
synonymous with childishness. 

Equally absurd is the link made 
between ‘‘The pulpit appearance 
of* shirt ‘and “tie 2am 
“*...Megative self-seeking.’’ The 
reasons why I, and others in the 
ministry, frequently wear other 
than clerical vestments stem from 
more substantial concerns than our 
overblown egos. 

The problems I am frequently 
confronted with in my ministry are 
ego-related. A lacking sense of 
self-worth and a destroyed self- 
dignity infect many of the people 
of God. Will the wearing of 
clerical vestments or the elimina- 
tion of the participation of 
children in worship resolve that 
issue? 

In order that this be a well- 
rounded three-point sermon, allow 
me one more issue. When will the 
clergy in our denomination ever 
come to understand that the issues 
in Church Growth are many more 
than ‘‘...getting people there...’’? 
Please request a copy of Dr. James 


The Record welcomes 
comment on articles. 


Write us whether you’re 
delighted or you disagree. 


The Presbyterian Record 


Sauer’s ‘‘Church Growth: An Ap- 
proach to Holistic Ministry,’’ from 
the National Committee before 
levelling more blind charges. 
Perhaps Cooper’s overstate- 
ments are designed to create reac- 
tion. If so, for one at least, they 
have succeeded. 
(Rev.) Chuck Congram, 
Belle River, Ont. 


Belittling Samson? 


Too bad The Record has to 
resort to the low calibre of subject 
matter entered in the October issue 
under the heading of Bar- 
sanuphius. Surely the story of 
Samson need not be belittled by 
such mockery. 

May we respectfully suggest the 
author take a little time to read the 
tragedy again if he/she has the 
time to turn to Judges 16! 

If we want to read Ann or Abby, 
their daily columns are readily 
available. 

Also, the editor might be more 
prudent in the choice of content. 

Lloyd U. Brooks, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dramatic responses 
to the deficit 
— and a challenge! 


Something is drastically wrong! 
Every June, the General Assembly, 
which is comprised of ministers 
and elders, establishes a budget for 
the following year. Those who 
establish it then return to their 
presbyteries and congregations 
where a good number of them fail 
to convince the people under their 
pastoral care to take seriously the 
needs of the larger church. We ap- 
pear to be two-faced. 

We, the undersigned, represent 
two very different situations. One 
is a typical, well-established subur- 
ban congregation; the other a not- 
so-typical mission congregation in 
the heart of the city. However, we 
are similar in that both have ac- 
cepted their General Assembly 
budget allocations. As noted in 
other correspondence, both have 
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also agreed to a share of the cur- 
rent deficit. This deficit will have 
little effect on the one congrega- 
tion; it may very well have a direct 
and immediate effect on the other 
since it is a recipient of funds from 
the national church. 

Our denomination has two op- 
tions. We can accept a budget bas- 
ed on the enthusiastic commitment 
of some congregations, or we can 
accept one which all support 
seriously. The second option is ob- 
viously preferable, and it should be 
clearly understood that it is the 
leaders of the church who must 
take up the cause. We need to 
engage in an extensive educational 
programme. 

(Rev.) Joseph W. Reed, 

Tyndale, Montréal, Que. 
(Rev.) Paul D. Scott, 

St. Columba by-the-Lake, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


The Session of the Tyndale 
House Presbyterian Congregation 
has viewed with alarm the budget 
deficit of our church. We have 
been in touch with our sisters and 
brothers at St. Columba by-the- 
Lake in Pointe Claire and are 
aware of the action which they 
have taken in this regard. 

As you know, ours is a small 
mission field in the inner city of 
Montreal. Our congregation is 
ecumenical, serving Anglicans as 
well as Presbyterians. We clearly 
have an on-going mission interest 
in Tyndale-St. Georges with which 
we are closely associated. 

Nevertheless, we realize that we 
have received funds from the na- 
tional church for a number of 
years and we feel very much a part 
of that body. We are concerned for 
the continued vitality of our 
denomination and appreciative of 
the support which we have long 
received. 

Our share of the national 
church’s deficit comes to $58.40 if 
computed on a per member basis 
and $134.54 if calculated per 
household. 

Enclosed is our cheque for 
$134.54. May we ask you to see 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
¢ lighting fixtures 

teas, ® memorial plaques 

Lay e collection plates 

‘ e eternal sanctuary lamps 

e long life bulbs 


9. 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
© Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs ¢ Releading 
© New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


ya P88 STANED GLASS STUDIO 


- STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS © 


244 Duke Stenet West 
SAINT JOHN, N. 8. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White forBrochure™ 


we stay s\ 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A_ 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Meuned Gears Hadi 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST AHIELS Ont 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
oe and chairs 
* Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
. West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 
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that it is forwarded to the 
Treasurer as soon as possible? 

Thank you for your kind interest 

and concern. 

Mary Wand, 

Clerk of Session, 

Tyndale House 

Presbyterian Congregation, 

Montréal, Que. 


The Church of St. Columba by- 
the-Lake, Point Claire, Québec, 
views the anticipated 1982 deficit 
with dismay. Based on the total 
number of households, we 
calculate our share of the deficit to 
be $638. Based on the number of 
members, it is $760. We, therefore, 
have sent a cheque to the treasurer 
of the national church for the 
larger of the two amounts. As a 
congregation which is currently 
meeting its General Assembly 
budget allocation, we challenge 
every congregation which has not 
yet responded to do two things. 
One, take your regular allocation 
seriously. Two, calculate your 
share of the deficit and mail your 
cheque immediately. 

This is a serious matter. If the 
larger ministry of our denomina- 
tion is to continue and expand, our 
commitment, among other things, 
must be translated into dollars. 

Ernest C. Bethune, 

Clerk of Session, 

Church of 

St. Columba by-the-Lake, 
Pointe Claire, Québec. 


A call for tact 
and grace 


I notice that the Irish 
Presbyterian Church is facing the 
same test of tolerance that we are 
facing in Canada over the ordina- 
tion of women (see ‘‘News’’ — 
September issue). Perhaps, it is 
time that we all begin to pray 
earnestly that the message of love 
and goodwill to all that the Church 


- rules but some will, 


has been preaching for centuries 
will be reflected in the actions of its 
ministers, particularly in a matter 
which many have argued is nota 
fundamental principle of doctrine. 

It is always a difficult time for 
all concerned when rules are 
changed half-way through the 
game — some will like the new 
understan- 
dably, cry ‘‘foul.’’ Further, I do 
not believe that Presbyterians 
subscribe to the view that might 
(the majority) is always right or 
that the minority does not have 
rights. 

In any case, the question now is 
not who is right or who is wrong. 
The question, as I see it anyway, is 
how much tact and grace will be 
shown on the part of the majority 
to the minority during, what is for 
our church, a very difficult — 
though obviously transitory — 
period in its history. 

We ordinary people who occupy 
the pews are anxiously watching to 


“see if our ministers practise what 


they preach. Perhaps we all would 
profit at this time by reading and 

re-reading I Corinthians 13. 
George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Responsibility and 
consolidation 


After the so-called ‘‘Church 
Union’’ of 1925, continuing 
Presbyterians proceeded at once to 
the task of re-organization. Dr. 
A.S. Grant became Secretary of 
Home and Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Kannavin headed the department 
then known as ‘‘Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s Society.’”’ Dr. 
MacNamara was General 
Secretary, and Dr. Rochester 
edited The Record. These men 
operated from inadequate office 
space on Adelaide Street, in the 
city of Toronto. 

How different is the picture to- 
day! A proliferation of secretaries 
housed in multi-million dollar 
premises on Wynford Drive. Un- 
doubtedly these people are hard- 
working individuals who are deser- 
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PROGRAMME A 
February 28 — March 4, 1983 


THEMES: “Biblical Authority and Historical Criticism” 
“The Old Testament and its Use in the 
Church” 
“History and Salvation” 
Workshop on Liturgy and Preaching 


Panel on Liberal/Conservative Split in the 
Churches Today 
Prof. H. Berkhof, Holland 
Prof. Robert C. Culley, McGill 
President Ingram Seah, Taiwan 
President Howard Hageman, 
New Brunswick, N.d. 


Leaders: 


PROGRAMME C 
March 14-18, 1983 


THEME: “Jesus Christ, the Life of the World” 
Study and Research programme on the WCC 
theme including such issues as biomedical 
ethics, the nuclear threat and biblical and 
theological analysis of the theme of life. 


Led by College Faculty and other resource 
persons. 


$110 (1 week) 
$200 (2 weeks) 


Programme Costs: 


A number of travel bursaries are available for those who 
travel a distance of more than 500 miles. 


1983 PROGRAMMES 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


PROGRAMME B 
March 6-11, 1983 


1983 L.W. Anderson Lectures 
March 10, 1983 


Lecturer: 


THEMES: 


Leaders: 


Prof. Hendrikus Berkhof 
University of Leyden, Holland 
author of “The Christian Faith’, etc. 


“Tensions in Modern Theology” 

“Filial Piety and Salvation” 

“Biblical Approaches to Pastoral 
Counselling” 

“Preaching from the Gospel and Letters 
of John” 


Prof. H. Berkhof, Holland 

President Ingram Seah, 
Taiwan Theological College 

Prof. Donald Capps, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 

Prof. Fred Wisse, McGill 


PROGRAMME D 

April 25-29, 1983 

Paulin Ministers’ Institute 

Conference on Preaching, Liturgy and the Pastoral 


Ministry. 


Led by College Faculty and Montreal Area Ministers, etc. 


Accommodation: 


College Residence 

& L’Hotel de I’'Institut 
(Tourist Hotel run by 
Quebec Government) 


Send Inquiries and Applications to: 


(Advertisement) 


ving of the gratitude of our 
church, but is all the time and ef- 
fort they expend on inter-church 
committees, etc., essential to the 
witness of our church? And how 
do these secretaries receive their 
appointment? The suggestion was 
made at the last General Assembly, 
that we revert to the method of 
nomination by presbyteries. This, 
for some reason, was not acted on 
by Assembly — thus further 
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The Presbyterian College 


3495 University Street 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 


eroding the supremacy of 
presbytery. We are statistically a 
comparatively small church — yet 
we boast, among other things, of 
three theological colleges and a 
Deaconess training school. Knox 


College requires a programme of 
refabrication and repair at an 
estimated cost of over two million 
dollars. No one would deny the im- 
portance of the upkeep of this 
magnificent building. But surely 


this presents an opportunity to 
consolidate. Church offices and 
theological students and 
deaconesses in training could easily 
be housed in the same facility 
(Knox College). This would not 
only be a sound financial move, 
but would result in a closer rapport 
between all those who are in train- 
ing for full-time service in church 
work. 

I believe that we should spend 


oi 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

® Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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more time in facing these issues 

than in debating admittedly con- 

tentious issues as to the ‘‘place of 
women in the church’’ etc. 

(Rev.) M.C. Young, 

London, Ont. 


Who are these people? 


Would someone please tell me 
who these -Presbyterian Ministers 
were who met as the Presbyterian 
Renewal Fellowship within my 
parish, a stone’s throw from my 
manse, last week, and refused my 
request for an invitation to attend 
or a copy of the agenda? I’m used 
to the vagaries of Interim- 
Moderators, and the harmful 
delays caused in the name of 
“‘good order,’’ but this in- 
hospitable treatment, to be most 
charitable (the arcane study of 
divisive action I leave to others), is 
really unacceptable to me, their 
brother in Christ. 

John N. Buchanan, 
Minister of the Gospel at 
Woodbridge, Ont. 


In defence of 
ministerial training 


I was very pleased to see that 
Mr. Joos was allowed to express 
himself fully in The Record (Oc- 
tober, 1982). After all, who would 
want to quash his way with words 
with love, of all things. 

Certainly within his letter was 
something for everyone; and while 
none of it was at all very 
outspoken, I take issue with a great 
deal of it. 

After having just gone through 
considerable testing of my calling 
— all, I must say, having been con- 
ducted with probing directness, yet 
accompanied by tact — I would 
like to remark that simply because 
our church’s surveillance of poten- 


tial candidates for seminary is not 
on par with a Star Chamber, it 
does not therefore signify a lack of 
selection. Quite alone, the re- 
quirements for an M.Div. at Knox 
result in a process of decided 
elimination. And I suppose, if the 
church really wanted to, it could 
dream up other, less academic, yet 
effective, ways of making sure on- 
ly some few bloodied, yet 
nonetheless victorious, candidates 
actually wound up ordained and 
Presbyterian. 

However, as one who recently 
became a member of this church 
primarily because it is the most im- 
pressive church body on the 
horizon, I must say that Mr. Joos’ 
criteria for selecting, overseeing, 
removing and conferring are ir- 
responsibly subjective. One gets 
the blunt impression that in order 
for us to maintain our calling we 
should have to pass the test of 
preaching from the pulpit of his 
church. No. And I likewise have a 
great deal of difficulty with those, 
who, in the name of _ being 
deliciously (but not really) subver- 
sive, think seminary is a place 
where ‘‘doctors of faith should be 
produced’? much as Schneider’s 
makes a good sausage. If Knox 
bought that crock I would be out 
the door in ten minutes. 

Perhaps Mr. Joos is not alone. 
Perhaps it needs saying that the 
way Head Office does its part in 
reviewing candidates for the 
ministry is full of tremendous in- 
tegrity. Similarly, in this time of 
Knox College restoration, it needs 
to be reiterated that this school is 
both academically superior as well 
as spiritually in tune with its 
responsibilities to the church. And 
whereas some few likely do wind 
up ordained and apparentl; inef- 
fective, we should be careful not to 
buy the lie and reduce them “‘to the 
category of success and failure in 
life.’ How indulgent to fall into 
the same old boring re-hash of 
Apollos being more gifted than 
Paul. 

Lance Weisser, 
Knox College I. 
O 
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The scott Mission 


502 Spadina Ave. e Toronto e Canada 
Postal Code M&S 2H1 Telephone: (416) 924-4437 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Director David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who word and deed, Him for whom there was no 


said, “‘| was hungered, and ye gave me room in the inn. 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | To all our friends a Blessed Christmas and 
was a Stranger, and ye took me in.”’ a joyous New Year. 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by 


Part Time Contract 
Position Available 
One year contract position for develop- 
ment education and promotion of 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. Eighty hours per month, location: 
Western Canada. 

For information, contact: Presbyterian 
World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-2840. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


THE REVEREND PETER F. GILBERT 
M.A., B.D., PHIL.M. 
e MARRIAGE, FAMILY & PERSONAL 
COUNSELLING 


e MARRIAGE PREPARATION 

e PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS, 
COUPLES, GROUPS 

TEL. (416) 222-3247. 21 MANGO DRIVE 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. M2K 2E9 


~ CHURCH LIBRARIES: 


organization, classification, catalogue, 
circulation by Margaret Glenn. 


The Centenary Committee of KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CALGARY, 
ALBERTA, would like to contact all 
persons who have been a member or 
adherent of this congregation in 


THIS BOOK is a compact guide for 
volunteers to establish the location, 
organize the furnishings, provide 
Classification, cataloguing, and. cir 
culation systems, and prepare visual aids 
and publicity for a church library. 


the past. 


THE BOOK is 8% x 11 inches with a ring- 
coiled spine; there are cataloguing 
illustrations and examples\to supplement 


Please fill in below and mail to 
the text. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 
3704 - 37 Street, S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta, T3E 3C3. 


The price is $7.00 prepaid. 


Church libraries is on legal deposit at the 
National Library of Canada. 
ISBN 0-9691 201-0-9 


Margaret M. Glenn, B.A., B.L.S. 
Library Services 
171 Woodhaven Park Drive, 
Oakville, Ontario L6LK 4K4. 
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Pungent and pertinent 


continued from page 8 


the erosion of interest and em- 
phasis in the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life today, that one is hard 
put to see any focus on evangelism. 
In fact, Dr. Sauer lists inadequate 
outreach and methods of 
evangelism among the twelve bar- 
riers to church growth. (See also 
Objective 8: ‘‘Principles and Ob- 
jectives For Church Growth In The 
Eighties’’.) And still the produc- 
tion of meaningful materials re- 
mains minimal, and no new 
creative strategies for the ’80s have 
been devised to replace the 
Evangelists-At-Large programme. 
There is an urgent need to reshape 
priorities within the Board of Con- 
gregational Life and to recover the 
emphasis on evangelism. Even the 
naming of a committee and a 
secretary whose sole responsibility 
would be that of encouraging 
evangelism within the Presbyterian 
Church would be a step in the right 


SOPRANO SOLOIST wanted for Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, York Mills, Toron- 


to. 
Call (416) 225-6489 or (416) 447-7901, 
asking for Kathleen Williams. 


Allen aga) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


direction. 

Concern should also be express- 
ed in the lessening of interest in 
training for evangelism at our col- 
leges. In the ’60s, the description 
of the Chair of Homiletics at one 
of our colleges included the word 
“‘evangelism,’’ but in the most re- 
cent appointment the word has 
been dropped. Surely the time has 
come to introduce our candidates 
for the ministry to the theology 
and techniques of evangelism. The 
forward-thinking seminaries have 
moved to appoint people to their 
faculties either on a full- or part- 
time basis, who can excite and in- 
spire evangelism. Could a beginn- 
ing not be made immediately to of- 
fer special lectureships by promi- 
nent people with expertise in 
evangelism? 

Yet, even with such im- 
provements, the problem in our 
church is much deeper, and is, at 
its base, theological. It seems that 
every P timc. ties yect” oF 
evangelism is mentioned, there are 
always those who raise the spectre 
of the Elmer Gantry type of pro- 
fessional evangelist, hypocritical, 
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self-seeking, and then suggest that 
another option is available — 
namely that of social action. They 
feel that if we don’t do one, we can 
do the other. It is certainly true to 
say that evangelism is not social ac- 
tion, “not “is ~sociak action 
evangelism.Evangelism and social 
action belong together. 
Well-known missiologist Dr. Ar- 
thur Glasser, in the book Protes- 
tant Cross-Currents in Mission, is 
helpful when he speaks of the 
‘cultural mandate’’ and the 
“fevangelistic mandate’’ as both 
being biblical. He points out that 
God created man a social being, 
with the first obligations placed on 
him being related to his social ex- 
istence. God’s commands in the 
early chapters of Genesis mark the 
beginning of a mandate for family 
and community, law and order, 
culture and civilization. By this 
““cultural mandate’’ God calls man 
to meaningful and responsible par- 
ticipation. Instructions by the pro- 
phets and apostles, underscored as 
they are by the witness of Jesus 
Christ, show that all social pat- 
terns and _ political institutions 
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come within the circle of God’s 
concern. Even fallen man con- 
tinues to be under obligation to a 
sovereign God in unlocking and 
harnessing the natural forces of his 
environment and in_ involving 
himself in all aspects of human ex- 
istence; feeding the hungry, giving 
water to the thirsty, and labouring 
for justice in society. This 
‘‘cultural mandate’’ is of great im- 
portance. 

But there is also the 
‘‘evangelistic mandate’’ which is 
God’s call to his people to par- 
ticipate with him in the redemptive 
activity of Jesus Christ — that is, 
to preach the gospel to every 
creature (St. Matthew 28:19; St. 
Mark 16:15). Evangelism is not 
just denouncing sin or pronounc- 
ing judgment, though these 
negative ingredients will be pre- 
sent, as good news must often be 
preceded by bad news. Positively, 
it is the joyful announcement of 
salvation through Jesus Christ so 
that by the Holy Spirit we may 
come to repentance and faith. The 
gospel describes what God has 
done through Jesus Christ. It is 
relevant to people of all genera- 


Pungent and pertinent 


continued from page 9 


automatically manage with less 
staff. For several years, the Board 
has had on file a job description 
for a staff position in research and 
planning. Due to lack of funding 
the position has not been filled. 
Fortunately, the research function 
has been undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth. What 
the church does with the research, 
however, will be crucial, as Mr. 
McCombie says. 

I hope that the whole church will 
hear what Mr. McCombie is say- 
ing, because it is extremely impor- 
tant. I hope they do not assume, 
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tions, all conditions, all races, and 
all religious backgrounds. This 
gospel states that we cannot reach 
up to God unless God has first 
reached down to us, and rather 
than being a set of ideas to be 
discussed, it is a story to be shared. 

There are, then, these two man- 
dates, one cultural, the other 
evangelistic. Neither is superior to 
the other, and both must be taken 
seriously if God’s will is to be ac- 
complished. But there are times in 
history when one must be given 
temporary priority over the other. 
Dare I suggest that the need of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at 
this time is to set the priority inten- 
tionally and to fulfill the 
‘‘evangelistic mandate’’? This does 
not mean a forsaking of the 
‘‘cultural mandate,’’ but it does 
mean that agencies, boards, 
synods, presbyteries, congrega- 
tions, and individuals recognize 
the peril in which we, as a church 
in decline, stand and that they 
radically change direction. We 
need to reaffirm the clear aim of 
the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948: ‘‘... 
we pray God to stir up his whole 


however, as he seems to do, that 
the blame rests with the national 
boards and committees which are 
being asked to do more and more 


_ with less and less. 


Who determines the priorities? 
Certainly it is not the national 
boards and committees! It is the 
congregations and courts of the 
church as they are represented in 
the General Assembly and on its 
Boards and Committees. If con- 
gregations like the one Mr. Mc- 
Combie serves would accept and 
pay their full allocation to the 
General Assembly Budget they 
would make a significant state- 
ment about the priorities of the 
church. Over the last five years the 
records show that the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s, Islington, has not 
met the allocation asked of it and it 
has increased its givings to the 
General Assembly Budget by only 


church to make this gospel known 
to the whole world, and to call on 
men to believe in Christ, to live in 
his love, and to hope for his com- 
ing.”’ 

How realistic are we as 
Presbyterians in spending a million 
dollars over ten years to facilitate 
the work of the Committee on 
Church Growth To Double In The 
Eighties, if we are not going to 
take steps to implement their 
recommendations? When the com- 
mittee states that the planting of 
new congregations and the renewal 
of evangelism are among its ten 
stated objectives, surely we must 
take these two matters far more 
seriously than the boards of our 
church are now doing and as this 
year’s General Assembly has done. 


ALEX McCOM- 
BIE is the mini- 
ster at St. An- 
drew’s Church, 
Islington, Ontar- 
io. 


$3,000. In the same time, its giv- 
ings to ‘‘Other Benevolences’’ 
have increased by almost $20,000. 
This says a great deal about the 
priorities of that congregation. No 
doubt there are others whose 
statistics convey a similar message. 
While one rejoices in the fact that - 
congregations do give to other 
benevolences, they ought to pay 
their full allocation to the General 
Assembly Budget as a first priori- 
ty. 


W.L. YOUNG ts 
General  Secret- 
ary of the Board 
of Congregation- 
al Life. 
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Dr. Jesse Bigelow 
receives award 


Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow, Moderator 
of the 104th General Assembly and 
formerly minister of Westmount 
Church, Edmonton, has been 
awarded the Sir Frederick Haul- 
tain Prize for contributions in the 
Humanities. 

The Prize is part of the Alberta 
Heritage Scholarship Fund and, 
like similar scholarships from the 
Fund, is named after an historical- 
ly prominent Albertan. Sir 
Frederick WHaultain played a 
leading role in the attaining of pro- 
vincial status for Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and is recognized as 
the founding father of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 

Beginning this year, an award of 
$25,000 will be presented annually 
to the outstanding citizen or group 
in each of three categories: fine, 
applied or performing arts; social 
or physical sciences; education or 
humanities. 

Dr. Bigelow was cited for the 
personal dedication and leadership 
he has directed toward the better- 
ment of society. 

He is pictured receiving the Prize 
from the Hon. James D. 
Horsman, minister of Alberta Ad- 
vanced Education and Manpower, 
at a ceremony held June 28. 


Echo Valley 
Conference ’82 


The Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ty (W.D.) sponsored the Echo 
Valley Conference for all women 
in the western synodicals, June 
18-20, at Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
Over 300 women from the four 
western provinces and Ontario at- 
tended, bringing with them ban- 
ners conveying the Conference 
theme, ‘‘Our Faith in Action.’’ 

The guest speaker for the event 
was Cathie Nicoll, a well-known 
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Bible study leader from Calgary. 
Miss Nicoll, who has in the past 
worked with Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship and Pioneer Girls’ 
camps, is much in demand as a 
study leader, speaker and retreat 
director. 

Those attending enjoyed a pro- 
gramme of song, led by Mrs. 
Sheila Kirkland of Saskatoon. The 
lyrics to the Conference theme 
song were written by 100 year old 
Mrs. Gertrude Wood, a poet from 
Fort Qu’ Appelle. 

Mrs. Eileen Parish of Toronto, 
W.M.S. Council president, led the 
worship, with the assistance of Dr. 
Mary Whale of Toronto and Mrs. 
Hilda Zychowka of Prince Albert, 
Sask. 

Area Education Consultants, 
Ivy Howard from B.C., Lois 
Snider of Alta., Creola Simpson 
from Sask., and Lorna Cameron 
from Man. and N.W. Ont., were 
in charge of the 35 Bible study 
leaders. 

There were 12 workshops of- 
fered during the weekend; Youth 
Ministry (led by the Rev. Glen No- 
ble); Christian Nurture in the 
Home (Marion Barclay); Creative 
Worship (Lois Powrie); Dynamics 
of Death and Terminal Illness (the 
Rev. Owen Still); Hospital Visita- 
tion (Ruby Walker); Music in our 


Church (Lois Snider); Myths and 
Realities of Aging (Harry 
Mullens); Native Concerns (Dr. 
Georgina Bone); Our Church’s 
Ministry to Singles (the Rev. Joan 
McMurtry); Single Parenting 
(Norma Swain); Third World 
Issues (Mary Morris); and Writing 
Creatively (June Stevenson). 

Guided bus tours of the 
beautiful Fort Qu’Appelle area 
were an added attraction at the 
Conference. 

The Gordon Dancers provided 
some examples of Native Dancing 
on Friday evening. 

The Conference, being held in 
Saskatchewan, came under the 
direction of synodical president, 
Mrs. Mary Findlay of Swift Cur- 
rent. Mrs. Marguerite Hyndman 
of Fort Qu’Appelle chaired the 
Planning Committee, Miss 
Margaret Campbell of Saskatoon 
was publicity convener and Mrs. 


Dorothy Williams of Fort Qu’Ap- 


pelle was registrar. Lori Glen and 
Jo Morris, summer workers in the 
Presbytery of Northern Saskat- 
chewan, directed the children’s 
programme. 

Various follow-up events were 
planned including women’s 


retreats and the conducting of con- 
gregational services by women who 
attended the Conference. 
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Labour Board decision 
supports CLAC 


A recent ruling by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board une- 
quivocally confirms that construc- 
tion workers are free to join the in- 
dependent Christian Labour 
Association of Canada and to ex- 
ercise their rights under the Ontar- 
io Labour Relations Act. 

The ruling was the outcome of a 
request by Local 46 of the 
Plumbers union to have CLAC 
members on a certain job site 
replaced by Local 46 members. 
Local 46 argued that its members 
had traditionally performed the 
work in question and were better 
qualified to do so. The CLAC’s 
presence on the job was a threat to 
the industry’s stability, the union 
claimed. 

In rejecting the request, the 
OLRB stated, among other things, 
that: the CLAC members involved 
had the necessary skills and train- 
ing and the dispute was one of 
union membership rather than one 
of skill or territorial jurisdiction; 
and that while the Board agrees 
that harmonious labour relations 
ought to be maintained in the con- 
struction industry, the Board does 
not agree that this qught to be 
achieved at the expense of a trade 
union which has been recognized 
as such by the Board, and which 
has been successful in freely 
establishing collective bargaining 
rights and collective agreements in 
Ontario. 


Study questions 
effectiveness 
in evangelizing 
unchurched 


North American evangelical 
church growth is due primarily to 
‘the procreation and circulation 
of the saints,’’ according to two 
Canadian sociologists who con- 
ducted a five-year study of the 
backgrounds of all new members 
received by sixteen churches in 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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The two professors, Reginald 
W. Bibby of the University of 
Lethbridge 
Brinkerhoff of the University of 
Calgary, presented their findings 
in a paper at the annual meeting of 
The Society for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, held last month 
in Rhode Island. 

The study, conducted from 1975 
to 1980, examined the upbringing 
and background of each new 
member added to the rolls of the 
sixteen participating evangelical 
churches. In that period, seventy 
percent of the additions were 


transfers of membership and 
seventeen percent were from 
immediate families of the 


congregations. 
percent of the new members could 

designated 
Bibby and Brinkerhoff maintain 
that their findings hold true for 
most churches in any industrialized 
country. They recognize that this 
runs counter to the assumptions of 
church leaders who have con- 
tended that 
growth demonstrated success in 
reaching secularized, unchurched 
people. 

‘‘There is minimal penetration 
of the host, secular society,’’ they 
state. 

World Evangelization News 


and Merlin B. be 


Only __ thirteen 


““unchurched.’’ 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


The congregation of Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont., dedicated their 
relocated pipe organ and four new organ 
stops in memory of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Howard Vincent, on Oct. 3. Mrs. Vin- 
cent was a former organist at Knox. The 
church’s pulpit, font and communion 
table were rededicated as part of the 
dedication service for the renovated 
worship area of Knox. 


THE ROSALIND GOFORTH Auxiliary of the W.M.S. of New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont., presented their ‘‘Special 
Recognition Certificate to Youth’’ to John Hayward recently. He is 
pictured with Mrs. Loree Fergusson, on the left, president of the 
auxiliary, and Mrs. Gail Smith, church school superintendent. 


ord, Ont., held 
a farewell supper for their minister, Rev. Robert Robinson, and his 
family on June 17. Mr. Robinson has resumed studies at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, after serving as 
minister at Alexandra for 9 years. He and his wife, Donna, and their 
children, Jeffrey, Joanne and James were presented with gifts in- 
cluding a purse of money, an electric typewriter, pottery and 

books. 
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occasionally fills in as church organist. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Gordonville, Ont., 
honoured Mrs. Luella Waters on Oct. 3 on the occasion of her 30th 
year as church pianist. Pictured with Mrs. Waters and her husband 
are Mrs. Gwen Wilson (far left) W.M.S. president, who presented 
her with a corsage, and Rev. Hans Zegerius (far right) who 
presented a purse of money on the congregation’s behalf. 

Photo credit: Arthur Enterprise-News 


A SERVICE of hymns and anthems on Sunday evening, June 27, 
marked the retirement of Mr. Ernest Kirkpatrick as choir director of 
St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., a position he held for 45 ; 
years. Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is also clerk of session, is pictured (left) 
with Mr. George Ross at a reception held following the service. Mr. 
Ross presented him with a plaque and a purse of money on behalf 
of the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION of Bookton Church, Bookton, Ont., 
recognized Mrs. Marjorie Lee’s 50th year as church organist with a 
presentation, following a special service held Sept. 26. Mrs. Lee, 
pictured receiving a commemorative plaque from Mr. Don Ryder, ; 
clerk of session, began her playing at Bookton at age 11. Her 
granddaughter, Susan, 12, will be following in her footsteps and 


Photo credit: Norwich Gazette 
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An open meeting held Sept. 28 com- 
‘memorated the 50th anniversary of the 
Margaret Allan Evening Auxiliary of St. 
‘Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont. There 
were 115 members, former members and 
‘friends in attendance including Miss 
Jean Allan, sister of the late Margaret 
Allan, and Mrs. Ninette DiGangi and 
Mrs. Flora McKinlay, wives of two of 
St. Enoch’s former ministers. Mrs. 
DiGangi was the guest speaker for the 
evening. Mrs. Lucia Marshall, wife of 
the present minister, Rev. David Mar- 
shall, took part in the programme which 
featured a duet sung by Roberta Davis 
and Marlene Bergshoeff. An anniversary 
cake and other refreshments were serv- 
ed. 


A SPECIAL TRIBUTE was_paid to Dr. H. 
Douglas Stewart of St. Andrew's Church, 
King Street, Toronto, following the worship 
service of June 27. The occasion was Dr. 
Stewart's retirement after 10 years of 
ministry to St. Andrew's and 40 years of 
ministry in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The church was filled with 
members of the congregation, former 
associates, family and friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Stewart. David Wishart, who was 
chairman of the search committee that call- 
ed Dr. Stewart to St. Andrew’s, acted as 
master of ceremonies for the event. Eric 
Reynolds, clerk of session, expressed the 
gratitude and best wishes of the congrega- 
tion and drew attention to the personal 
qualities and leadership that Dr. Stewart 
brought to the people, worship and tradi- 
tion of St. Andrew's. Dr. Donald C. Mac- 

[ Donald, Principal Clerk of the General 
Assembly, who had taken part in the morn- 
ing service, spoke of Dr. Stewart's great 
contribution to Presbyterianism. He brought 
greetings and congratulations from the 
Moderator of the General Assembly on 
behalf of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Lt.-Col. A.W. Jensen, comman- 
ding officer of the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada, presented Dr. Stewart with a 
beautiful print of a 48th Highlander in ap- 
preciation of his service as chaplain to the 
regiment. Dr. Stewart, pictured with his 
wife, was to be named minister emeritus of 
‘St. Andrew's. 
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DR. WAYNE SMITH, Moderator of the General Assembly, dedicated the new assistant 
synod clerk's house on the synod compound in Ogbor Hill, Aba, Imo State, Nigeria, on 
Sept. 5. Also present at the dedication were Dr. Smith’s wife, Dorothy, and Dr. G. Mac- 
Dougall, general secretary for Mission Personnel of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The house was built with money obtained from the Second Century Advance for Christ 
fund, and with gifts from the Netherlands Reformed Church and the church in Nigeria. The 
Very Rev. A.A. Otu, synod clerk, thanked the donors and Chief O. Mang, a church elder, 
served as chairman for the occasion. The assistant synod clerk is Rev. Richard Fee. 

Photo credit: Nwokoro Studio 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Arthur, Ont., honoured Mrs. Violet Martin on her 30th anniver- 
sary as organist and choir director, with a special presentation during the communion ser- 
vice of Sept. 26. Pictured, from left to right, are: Mrs. M. Lindsay, who wrote the address 
to Mrs. Martin and is an elder at St. Andrew's; Mr. G. McEwen, clerk of session, who read 
the address: Mrs. Martin; Rev. Hans Zegerius (peeking through), minister of St. Andrew's; 
Mr. John Hawkins, who was an elder at the time of Mrs. Martin’s appointment and who 
presented her with a purse of money; and Mrs. Zegerius, who presented a corsage. 

Photo credit: Arthur Enterprise-News 
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MR. WILLIAM HENDRY celebrated his 100th birthday on Oct. 6. 


The following day, he, along with his daughter.and son-in-law, Mr. FROM 1934-1952, the P.Y.P.S. of Ontario was organized provincial- 
and Mrs. Kenneth Fraser (standing), received communion from ly and gathered together every Thanksgiving weekend for a con- 
Rev. John C. Brush, minister of the Dundalk, Erskine and Swinton vention. The committee planning the next P.Y.P.S. reunion, to be 


Park, Ont., charge. 


held at historic St. Andrew's Church, Maple, Ont., in April, are pic- 


Photo credit! bundaleimersia tured above. They are, from left to right, back row: Bruce Snider, 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ancaster, Ont., celebrated their 
156th anniversary on Sunday, October 
3. The Rev. Wayne Smith, Moderator of 
the 108th General Assembly, was the 
guest speaker at the morning service. 


THE CONGREGATION. of Knox Church, 
Bassano, Alta., held a day of ‘’Recognition 
and Appreciation’’, May 2, 1982, to honour 
their minister, Rev. Hector Rose. The day 
began with a special service conducted by 
guest ministers from the Presbytery of 
Calgary-MacLeod. A programme that in- 
cluded dinner and the presentation of gifts 
followed. Mr. Rose has served Knox since 
1957 and Gem Church, Gem, Alta., since 
1960, and a large crowd was on hand to ex- 
press their love and respect. Mr. Rose is 
seen receiving a guest book containing the 
names of all who attended from Mr. W.J. 
Stiles, a long-time elder of Knox Church. 
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Doris Williams, Evelyn Snider, June Johns and Helen Knott. Front 
row: Jeanne Snider, Roger Johns, Clive Williams, Jean Orr and 
Campbell Snider. 


People and places 


continued from previous page 


THIS YEAR the congregation of Knox Church, Embro, Ont., celebrated their 150th anniver- 
sary with several events. These included the preparation of a church directory complete 
with family photographs and the publication of a church history entitled ‘’The Faith is 
Strong.’’ A sketch of the present church building by Laurie Strickler was used for hasty 
notes, the anniversary bulletin and the directory cover. A special midnight communion was 
held on New Year's Eve to begin the anniversary year and an old-fashioned, outdoor 
highland communion was celebrated on June 13. On one Sunday of each month from Jan. 
to June, a former minister or son of the manse of the Embro congregation preached at the 
morning service and a musical group sang at the evening service. Ministers taking part in- 
cluded Rev. W.J.O. Issac (son of Rev. J.A. Issac, 1947-53), Rev. R.A. Sinclair (1953-58), 
Mr. Gerald Thompson (1969-70), Rev. Cecil Cunningham (1972-76), and Rev. Donald Muir, 


‘son of the present minister, Rev. Grant Muir. Donald Muir was the 54th candidate for the 


ministry to have come from Knox. The actual anniversary service was held June 27, with 
Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of the General Assembly, the guest minister. Also in atten- 
dance were the Hon. Eugene Whelan, Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Bruce Halliday, M.P., 
Mr. Richard Treleaven, M.L.A., and Mr. Wallace Hammond, Mayor of Zorra, Ont. The bur- 
ning of the manse building loan was part of the anniversary service. The participants in the 
burning were, clockwise, left front to right: Dick Noon, Lewis Thomson, Dr. Smith, Rev. 
Grant Muir, the Hon. Eugene Whelan, Rev. Cecil Cunningham and Verne MacArthur. 
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MR. AND MRS. WM. C. WYLIE celebrated 
their GOth wedding anniversary at an open 
house, held August 28 at St. Andrew's 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., where the couple 
are long-time members. Some 130 friends 
and relatives called to express their best 
wishes and many messages of congratula- 
tions were received. Certificates were 
presented to the Wylies on behalf of 
Premier William Davis of Ontario and on 
behalf of the county of Simcoe. 


The congregation of Knox Church, 
Elora, Ont., held a ‘‘Homecoming Sun- 
day’’ on July 4 to help celebrate the 
village of Elora’s 150th birthday. The 
guest speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
Stanford Reid, a Presbyterian minister 
and Professor Emeritus of History at the 
University of Guelph. Special music was 
provided by the church choir and by 
pipers who ‘“‘piped in’’ the choir, 
minister, visiting clergy and kirk session, 
and played while the offering was receiv- 
ed. During the service a walnut plaque 
_and framed photograph were dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. E.A. Thomson, 
who had served as minister at Knox for 
16 years. The plaque was unveiled by 
Mr. Thomson’s widow and the 
photograph by Mr. Alex McIntosh, an 
elder at Knox. The Rev. J.D. Wilkie, 
another former minister of Knox, gave a 
resume of Mr. Thomson’s life and work 
there and the Rev. Robert R. 
Whitehead, the present minister, con- 
ducted the dedication. A pot luck dinner 
followed the service. Mrs. Thomson was 
presented with a corsage by Mrs. Han- 
nah Witney and Mrs. Betty Penfold. 
Former ministers and their wives in at- 
tendance included the Rev. and Mrs. 
J.D. Wilkie of Elora and Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Lowry of Waterdown, Ont. 
Unable to attend were the Rev. and Mrs. 
P.G. MacInnes of Markham, Ont., Dr. 
and Mrs. William Weir of Huntsville, 
Ont. and the Rev. R.C. MacLean of St. 
Catharines, Ont. 


December, 1982 


PICTURED is Rev. John C. Brush, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Swinton Park, Ont., dressed in a suit dating back to 1910. 
The occasion was the celebration of St. Andrew’s 100th anniver- 
sary on Sept. 12. The guest speaker for the day, Dr. Fred Miller of 
Owen Sound, rode to church in a horse and buggy. 


Some 600-800 people attended the 
75th anniversary service of Riverdale 
Church, Toronto, on Oct. 17. The Rev. 
J.S. Roe conducted the service with the 
assistance of the Rev. R.B. Milroy, a 
former minister of Riverdale, and Miss 
M. Booth, a former member and a 
deaconess of the Presbyterian Church 
for many years. The choir was joined by 
former choir members and The Korean 
Civic Church, which meets in the River- 
dale building, also provided an anthem 
and a solo. Guest organist for the day 
was Mr. M. Spaulding, a former 
organist at the church. A lunch and 
fellowship hour followed the service. 
Later that afternoon, a sing-song was 
held under the leadership of Mr. Jack 
Spears, chairman of the anniversary 
committee. A Sunday school was held 
after the sing-song with special guest, 
Mrs. Betty Taylor, daughter of the late 
Dr. A. Gordon MacPherson, a former 
minister of Riverdale. Mrs. Taylor was 
accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Mary 
MacPherson. As a finale to the anniver- 
sary celebrations, a supper and pro- 
gramme of entertainment was held on 
Oct..27. 


Photo credit: Dundalk Herald 


ANNIVERSARIES 
156th — St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ont., Oct. 3, (Rev. Byron A. Nevin) 
125th — Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Oct. 3, (Rev. James Perrie) 
107th — Erskine Church, Dundalk, Ont., 
Sept. 26, (Rev. J.C. Brush) 
100th — Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont., 
Sept. 26, (Rev. H.F. MacNeill) 
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ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
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BELL, REV. DR. CLIFFORD RITCHIE, 


77, a retired Presbyterian minister, and 
former Moderator, died October 9, 
1982. 

Born in Sherbrooke, Quebec, where 
he received his early education, he 
graduated in Arts from  Bishop’s 
University, Lennoxville, Quebec and in 
Divinity from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. Following ordination in 1929 
he served first in Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and later in the MacVicar Memorial 
Church, Montreal. In 1951 he was ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Pastoral 
Theology in The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, which he occupied with 
distinction until ill health forced his 
resignation in 1973. During the later 
years of his tenure at the College he was 
Acting Principal as well. 

Not content with an academic life 
alone, he served as Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Montreal for a number of 
years, and for several years was Presi- 
dent of the Montreal District of the 
Canadian Bible Society as well as a 
member of the National Board of the 
Canadian Bible Society. For eleven 
years he served as minister of the 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Church in 
Lachute, Quebec, where he continued as 
Minister Emeritus after his retirement 
until the time of his death. 

In 1948, at the age of 42 years, Dr. 
Bell was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the youngest person 
to hold that office. He was a delegate to 
the founding conference of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, as well 
as to the Assembly of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance. During World 
War II he served as a Chaplain in the 
Royal Canadian Navy. His service to 
the Church and community was 
recognized by Bishop’s University in the 
conterring of the degree of Doctor of 
Canon Law (honoris causa); and also by 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
which conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa). 

Dr. Bell is survived by his wife 
Margaret (Clark), daughter Janet (Mrs. 
lan Campbell) of Montreal, and son 
David of St. Catharines, plus six grand- 
children and one great-granddaughter. 


DAVIDSON, REV. DR. HUGH FLEM- 
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ING, 73, a retired Presbyterian minister 
and former Moderator, died in London, 
Ontario, September 27, 1982. 

Dr. Davidson was born in Morn- 
ington Township, Perth County, near 
Newton, in Western Ontario and receiv- 
ed his early education in the area. 
Following his graduation from Listowel 
High School, Ont., he attended the 
University of Toronto, where he 
graduated with his B.A. in 1930. For the 
next three years, he studied theology at 
Knox College where he graduated in 


McCALL, 


DEATHS 


1933. That same year he received an 
M.A. from the University of Toronto 
for graduate work done in Hebrew, 
Oriental history and Oriental literature. 
After licensing by the Presbytery of 
Toronto he became Director of Chris- 
tian Education at Knox Church, Toron- 
to. 

He was ordained and inducted into 
the pastorate of Knox and St. Andrew’s 
Churches in Fort Erie, Ont., in 1937 
where he served until 1941 when he ac- 
cepted a commission to the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force as a chaplain. Three of 
his service years were spent overseas, 
ministering to Canadian service person- 
nel in England, North and West Africa, 
and extensively in Italy. He served 
pastorates in Knox Church, Oshawa, 
and First Church, Chatham, Ont., 
before being appointed as Secretary of 
the newly-formed Board of Stewardship 
and Budget in 1960, a position he held 
for 13 years until the Board was dissolv- 
ed in December, 1973. His respon- 
sibilities for the promotion of steward- 
ship and budget continued during his 
tenure with the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life from which he retired in 
1977. Dr. Davidson was known na- 
tionally and internationally for his mon- 
thly letter to ministers under the 
pseudonym ‘‘Oikonomos’’ (Steward): 
many stewardship offices of other 
denominations reprinted a great number 
of Dr. Davidson’s letters for their own 
people; and the National Council of 
Churches in the States published 
selected letters in book form in 1967. 

Dr. Davidson’s contribution to the 
church was duly recognized. In 1960 
Knox College conferred on him a degree 
of Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) 
and in 1975 the University of Victoria, 
B.C. did likewise. In 1974 Dr. Davidson 
was elected Moderator of the 100th 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. At the time of his 
death he was Minister Emeritus of Knox 
Church, Listowel. 

Dr. Davidson is survived by his wife 

Margaret (MacKay); daughters, Janet 
(Mrs. James Sturgis) of Kent, England; 
Catherine (Mrs. Steven Sharratt) of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A.; and 
sons Alexander of Edmonton and John 
of Toronto; seven grandchildren; two 
brothers, Rev. Dr. Ronald A. Davidson 
of Saskatoon, and Malcolm Davidson 
of Wallenstein, Ontario; and one sister, 
Mrs. Esther MacDonald of Waterloo, 
Ontario. 
THE REV. HARRY 
LAMBERT, 75, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Advocate, N.S., on 
August 19. 1982. 

Born in Carlisle, England, Mr. Mc- 
Call studied for the Christian ministry 
at Clifton Theological College, Bristol, 
England. He was ordained in 1939 in 


Chelmsford Cathedral, and thus began 
his ministry in the Church of England. 
From 1945 to 1956 he served as a 
Chaplain in the British Army. He came 
to Canada in 1959 and served a parish 
of the Anglican Church of Canada in 
Port Hill, P.E.I. for three years before 
returning to England in 1962. He 
returned to Canada in 1967 and did 
pulpit supply in St. Columba 
Presbyterian Church, Marion Bridge, 
and St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
North Sydney, both congregations in 
the Presbytery of Cape Breton. Mr. Mc- 
Call was received into the ministry of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
1969, and in 1970 was inducted into the 
pastoral charge of Marion Bridge, Mira 
Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S. 
Mr. McCall was actively involved in 
the courts of the church, served on 
various committees of presbytery, and 
was Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Cape Brenton in 1974. He earned a B.A. 
degree from the College of Cape Breton 
while ministering to our congregations. 
Mr. McCall was predeceased by his 
wife, the former Gladys Vass. He is sur- 
vived by one son, Neil of Marion 
Bridge; and three daughters: Hilary, 
(Mrs. John Alexander) of Ponoka, 
Alta.; Barbara (Mrs. Ina Williams) and 
Christine of Marion Bridge. 

BENHAM, CHARLES ALFRED, 87, 
long-time member and elder of Knox 
Church, Grand Valley, Ont., many 
years a member of the choir and of the 
board of trustees, July 28. 

BEST, HARRY, long-time elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
member of St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, P.Q., at the time of his death. 
Until the sale of the building, he was a 
member for 53 years, elder for 35 years, 
and the congregational secretary for 
The Presbyterian Record for over 20 
years of MacVicar Memorial Church in 
Montreal. He died on March 7, 1982. 

BURNETT, JAMES RENDALL, elder for 
29 years and clerk of session for 16 years 
of Knox Church, Elora, Ont., Aug. 21. 

CALDER, JOHN R., long-time elder and 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Sept. 16. 

DEACON, MRS. MARY LAWRENCE, 
92, member of Mimico Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., for over 30 years and 
long-time member of the W.A.; former- 
ly a long-time member of Parkdale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., 
and an active choir member, Oct. 22. 

FRAME, JOHN G., 83, long-time elder 
and member, treasurer and trustee of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., 
Octuie 

HARDINGE, HOWARD, elder for 21 
years of Westview Church, Toronto, 
Ont., served on the board of managers 
and active in the couples club for many 
years, Feb. 5. 
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Elford, Rev. Robert J., Summerside 
Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
PB ls sept, 212 

Goh, Rev. K.C., Victoria, Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Sept. 28. 

Stevens, Rev. Edward, Ottawa, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Oct. 24. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Millar, Rev. Roger, Thompson, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Man., Sept. 14. 

Reid, Rev. C. Gordon, Windsor, Forest 
Glade Church, Ont., Oct. 22. 

van Bruchem, Rev. Arty, Deep River Com- 
munity Church, Deep River, Ont., Oct. 
She 

van Bruchem, Rev. Garry, Deep River 
Community Church, Deep River, Ont., 
Oct. 3. 

Woensdregt, Rev. Yme, Geraldton, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Reid, Clyde River, R.R. 2, Corn- 
wall, P.E.1I., COA 1HO0. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 7K2. 

Halifax, Calvin Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Merigomish-French River pastoral charge, 


HOLMES, PRESTON M., 70, member of 
Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., and former member of St. An- 
drew’s, North Easthope, 45 years choir 
member and 37 years elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Oct. 
Pee 

HOWSON, MRS. DONALD (MARY AR- 
CHBOLD), member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Peterborough, wife of Major 
the Rev. J.D.L. Howson, June 24. 

LACEY, GARNET H., elder of Knox 
Church, Georgetown, Ont., April 21. 

MacKAY, MRS. ETHEL, 98, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, long- 
time member of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (W.D.), mother of Mar- 
jorie MacKay, formerly Deaconess on 
the staff of the W.M.S. (W.D.), and 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Sept. 20. 

McCLORY, MRS. MILDRED, 90, long- 
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N.S., Rev. S.L. McIntyre, R.R. 1, New 
Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5C4. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., Rev. Allison J. Ramsay, P.O. 
Box 715, Montague, P.E.I., COA 1RO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Waldon B. Moase, Box 254, Pic- 
tou, N.S., BOK 1HO. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. L. Murdock, Box 1003, Pictou, 
N.S., BOK 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Greenock and Pennfield, The 
Kirk, pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. 
Steven C.H. Cho, 35 Main Street, St. 
Stephen, N.B., E3L 1Z3. 

Thorburn-Sutherland River pastoral 
charge, Rev. J.D. Mackay, Box 243, 
New Glasgow, N.S., B2H S5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Huntingdon, Athelstan pastoral charge, 
Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, Que., 
H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
1J2. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Que., Dr. William Klempa, 3495 
University Street, Montreal, P.Q., H3A 
1A8. 

Ormstown and Rockburn Churches, 
Quebec, Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, 
Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Ottawa, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Drive, 
Ottawa, Ont., KIK 0M7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Graeme 
E. Duncan, 44 Church St. East, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 


time member of Burns Church, Milver- 
ton, Ont., and formerly a member of 
Knox Church, Monkton, Ont., life-time 
member of W.M.S., July 27. 

McCULLAGH, MRS. E.C. (ANNIE 
ECHO), widow of Wing Commander 
the Rev. Ernest Crawford McCullagh of 
Dunnville, Ont., long-time member of 
Knox Church, Dunnville, and Women’s 
Missionary Societys(W.D.), latterly a 
member of First Church, Port Col- 
borne, where she died on July 13. 

PELZ, Mrs. W.J., long-time member of 
Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Sept. 17. 

TURNBULL, DOUGLAS W., 55, elder for 
19 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Kit- 
chener, Ont., actively involved in Chris- 
tian education for 25 years, Oct. 4. 
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continued from previous page 


Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Dr. M.E. Burch, 288 Mill Road, Apt. 
D16, Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4X7. 

Boston and Omagh pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. A.L. Sutherland, 291 Queen St. 
South, Streetsville, L5M 1L9, 

Caledon East and Claude pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. James Sutherland, 3801 
Woodruff Crescent, Malton, Ont., L4T 
1T8. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s, and Craighurst, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Harry E. 
Waite, 25 Cynthia Court, Barrie, L4M 

ay. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 


Advertisements 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH WORKER 
required for St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, male/female; apply in writing 
with resume to Christian Youth Worker 
Search Committee, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario, K6H 1Y3. Phone: 
1-613-932-8693. 


MINISTER REQUIRED 
BOSTON & OMAGH, ONTARIO; 
manse in Milton, population 17,000; 
Church locations, 4 miles North and 4 
miles South; excellent location; GO to 


Toronto; near Hamilton and Guelph. 
Call 416-826-2061 


CHURCHILL COMMUNITY 
CHURCH near Acton, Ontario, requires 
minister on a part-time basis, to serve a 
30-family pastorate. Salary and duties 


negotiable. Reply to Mr. Smith R. Grif- 
fin, R.R. 2, Acton, Ontario, L7J 2L8. 


THE CHAPLAINCY SERVICES 
TO THE 

CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 
A VACANCY exists for the appointment 
of a Presbyterian Chaplain to the Cana- 
dian Forces. 
CANDIDATES should be ministers in 
good and regular standing and no more 
than 33 years of age and of good physical 
condition. 
ABILITY to work in a team ministry and 
ecumenical situation is most essential. 
APPLICATION should be made, at 
once, to THE CHAPLAIN GENERAL 
(PROTESTANT), National Defence 
Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada, K1A 0K2 
— or — REV. CHARLES MACLEAN, 
Chairman of the Canadian Forces 
Chaplaincy Committee, 77-10220 Du- 
noon Drive, Richmond, BC V7A 1V6. 
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Nobleton Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., Rev. A.M. McCombie, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 3819 Bloor 
St. W., Islington, Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Palmerston-Drayton pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton, P.O. Box 147, 
Mount Forest, Ont., NOG 2L0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Sherbino, 1A St. Lawrence Circle, 
Kapuskasing, Ont., PSN 2B4. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Melrose Park Church, Ont., Rev. 
Brian Fraser, 512 Millwood Road, 
Toronto, M4S IKS. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s, Humber-Heights, 
Ont., Rev. Nora A. Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Avenue, Toronto, M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 39 
Whitney Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
2A7. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Harvey Osborne, 
Box 535, 14 Banting Drive, Alliston, 
Ont., LOM 1A0. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Chesley, Geneva Church, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont., 
NOL 1L0. 

Dorchester-South Nissouri pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. G. Kay, Belmont, Ont., NOL 
1BO. 

Dutton/Wallacetown/West Lorne Chur- 
ches, Ont., Rev. D.P. McCallum, R.R. 
1, Dutton, Ont., NOL 1J0. 

Glencoe/Wardsville charge, Ont., Rev. F. 
Howard-Smith, R.R. 2, Glencoe, Ont., 
NOL 1MO. 

Kirkwall/Sheffield charge, Ont., Rev. 
T.G.M. Bryan, 3338 Bristol Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7M 1W4. 

London, Trinity Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Pollock, Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church, 610 Hamilton Road, London, 
Ont., N5Z 1S9. 

London, Westmount Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.H. Marshall, 43 Stanhope Crescent, 
London, Ont., N6C 3B1. 

Lucknow/South Kinloss charge, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont., NOG 2R0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 


_ Molesworth, St. Andrew’s/Gorrie, Knox, 


Rev. Vern Tozer, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N., Listowel, Ont., N4W 1P9. 
Monkton, Knox Church, and Cranbrook, 


Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., NOK 1N0. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s, and Scottlea, 
Ont., Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

Stratford, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. R.N. 
Macdonald, 46 Church Street, Strat- 
ford, Ont., N5A 2P1. 

Thamesville, St. James, Kent Bridge, Knox | 
Church, Ont., Rev. John St. C. Neil, 
P.O. Box 1086, Ridgetown, NOP 2C0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev.’ D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. 
Henderson, Box 459, Lucknow, Ont., 
NOG 2HO0. 

Welland, Hungarian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh Appel, 3101 St. Paul Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., L2J 2L8. 

West Flamboro pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
B.A. Nevin, 40 Hostein Drive, An- 
caster, Ont., L9G 2SS5. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, 
Ont., Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 
Bruce Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 
2G0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H.Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 

Winnipeg, St. John’s Church, Man., Rev, 
George C. Vais, 26 Wordsworth Way, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3K 0J9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. 

Moosomin, St. Andrew’s, and Whitewood, 
Knox, Sask., Rev. Keith Humphrey, 
386 Mountain View Road,: Yorkton, 
Sask., S3N 2L1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Church, 
Sask., Rev. Doug Maxwell, 1342-97th 
Street, North Battleford, Sask., S9A 
059. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Calvin Hungarian Church, 
Alta., Dr. R.C. Smith, 3323 - 108th 
Street, Edmonton, T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., 
Rev. George A. Johnston, 10423 - 37th 
Avenue, Edmonton, T6J 2H9. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., Dr. R.C. 
Smith, 3323-108th Street, Edmonton, 
Alta., T6J 3C9. 

Edmonton, Westmount Church, Alta., 
Rev. Joseph E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone 
Crescent, St. Albert, Alta., T3N OW6. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. John 
D. Yoos, Box 107, Sylvan Lake, TOM 
1Z0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Dr. 
L.E. Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
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MEDITATION | 


Bruce Miles 


What about me? 


Read Mark 10:46-52 


t happened a few years ago at a Christmas concert. 
I: was a very special concert because the people 

involved were very special. They were mentally 
and physically handicapped children. 

Two occurrences stand sharply in focus. One was 
the choir, resplendent in their angelic finery and 
sparkling headpieces, singing with all the gusto they 
could muster — ‘‘Glo-o-o-ria, Glo-o-o-ria, in excelsis 
Deo!”’ 

Secondly, the dramatized fairy tale, the story of 
the great white bird and the wicked mother and the 
lazy daughter and the good daughter who had to do 
all the work. 

The actors and actresses performed beautifully. 
Their teachers had prepared them well, over long 
hours filled with hope and patience and love. The 
script was recited and they went through their paces. 
The wicked mother kept her diligent daughter busy 
dusting, scrubbing the floor and fetching water from 
the well. 

At times, our heroine would become discouraged 
and she would sit down on a bench, bury her head in 
her hands and quietly weep. That was the signal for 
the great white bird. With protruding beak and great 
flappy wings, he soared in his wheelchair to the side 
of Miss Dejected and in a great voice (he was one of 
the lucky ones who cculd speak) shouted this quiet 
encouragement, ‘‘Please don’t give up! Keep trying! 
Don’t be discouraged!’’ Then with no little flourish, 
he would be pushed back into his corner to await the 
next cue. 

All too soon, the play was over. Plaudits were 
plentiful as the participants gathered front and centre 
bowing awkwardly in appreciation. Virtue had been 
justly rewarded. Our heroine had found sparkling 
jewels immersed in the water in the bucket she had 
dutifully pulled from the well. 

Everyone was happy for her — except, of course, 
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her mother and her sister. Great was the rejoicing, 
loud the applause. 

There was a momentary lull. Suddenly, a rather 
plaintive cry was heard from the distant corner where 
sat our great white bird. 

‘‘Hey, what about me?’’ The house convulsed in 
delightful laughter. It was one of the dramatic, 
unrehearsed highlights of that unforgettable 
Christmas concert in the auditorium of a hospital for 
severely mentally and physically handicapped 
children. 

Hey, what about me? There are any number of 
people asking the same question to-day. 

What about me? — the poor cry out as they remain 
the victims of either systems or non-systems, steadily 
feeling more helpless and hopeless as time goes by. 

What about me? — asks the person belonging to a 
minority group whose rights are either squashed or 
ignored almost every day. 

What about me? — says the patient who lies day 
after day in a hospital or institution. He or she is 
simply passed by. Nobody has any time any more. 

In effect, that was Bartimaeus’ question — what 
about me? Jesus was certainly busy — he had a great 
deal on his mind. He was on his way to the city to 
suffer, and ultimately to die. But he made time for 
the little nobody sitting by the side of the road. Jesus 
stopped. That act changed completely the world of 
Bartimaeus. He was able to join in and be a part of 
things. He had his sight. His life would never be the 
same again. 

That is what Christmas is — hearing, listening, 
stopping and caring. It could make all the difference 
in the world to someone, somewhere. 


have neither the time nor the energy to pay 
attention to someone crying out for attention. 
Slow us down so that we can hear, listen, wonder and 
care. 
In the name of Jesus and for his sake, Amen. 


() rave we become so busy at Christmas that we 
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will rise, 
. God said, "A rose will — bloom; 
will. come, 
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Frederick John Steffen-i$ Director of the School of Music at Toccoa 
Falls College, Georgia, U.S.A., and Organist at the First Baptist 
Church of Toccoa. 


His “God Said” was one of seven winning hymns in a New Hymns 
For Children contest sponsored jointly by the Choristers Guild and 
the Hymn Society of America. 


The hymn is under copyright by the Hymn Society of America and is used here by their permission. 
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